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About the book 


The book is a critical evaluation of the 
ideas of Bhudev Chandra Mukhopadhyay, 
a nineteenth century Bengali thinker, 
about the society and culture of India 
and also the Western civilization. They 
say that Mukhopadhyay deserves the 
epithet : the First Indian Social Theorist. 
The work examines in detail the validity 
of the claim. Mukhopadhyay analyzed 
the problems that beset those who strive 
for the construction of Sociology as a 
nomothetic science of society, highlighted 
the need for challenging the cultural, 
political and economic hegemony of the 
colonial West, and called for reflection 
by the colonized Indians on thelr 
enchantment with the West and 
disparagement of their Indigenous values 
and practices. However, Mukhopadhyay’s 
ambivalence remains evident all through 
his defence of tradition and critique of 
modernity. The book, a narrative of all 
this, is an addition to the literature on 
Sociology of Indian Sociology, which has 
so far received scant attention. It will 
be of interest to the students of 
Sociology, History, Anthropology and 
Indology. 
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Preface 


Sociology like history or any other discipline in colonial and post-colonial India has been 
appropriated by the colonizing west. Consequently, any narrative of sociology in India has been 
the account of the discipline as viewed by the westerners. How the students of society and culture 
in India should study their own society is governed by the canons of western sociology. There 
may be and there is western sociology and its hegemony will determine and has actually 
determined the course of sociological studies in India so much so that sociological pursuits in 
India have been described, not only by western sociologists but by many Indian sociologists, as 
“anthropological” studies. And, in this way, the possibility of any indigenous theory regarding 
the Indian society and culture has ipso facto been ignored. Recently, there have been signs of 
rethinking this deplorable state of affairs. The present work is a very modest step in that 
direction. 

The work is the story of intellectual efforts of Bhudev Chandra Mukhopadhyay, a 
nineteenth century Bengali thinker, who may legitimately claim the epithet of the first Indian 
social theorist, towards the development of Indian sociology. He is remarkable for trying to 
analyse the nature of Indian society and culture, its dynamic tradition that shows a high degree of 
resilience against the hegemony of an alien systein, covertly and overtly nurtured with care and 
cunning by the then colonial masters of India. And, he does it with the help of notions and 
principles that have emanated in the main from the age-old experience of the Indians themselves. 

The son of a Sanskritist, traditional Brahmin, Bhudev acquired English education in 
order to earn a materially decent standard of living in the colonial set up. And, despite a few 
detractors in the rank of the high-ups in colonial administration, Bhudev, because of his innate 
strength of character, steadfastness and punctiliousness about the performance of his duties, 
sense of decency and suavity as well as presence of mind, rose to a very high position in the 
Educational Service under the British Government in Bengal. His career has been marked by the 
genuine admiration by the Europeans and his countrymen alike. 

Withal, Bhudev does not abandon his deep respect for the tradition of his society. Part of 
his explication of this tradition challenges the colonial construction of communalism in India. He 
dilates at length on the nature of multiculturalism that is, according to him, a remarkable feature 
of the traditional way of life in India. He exposes the sinister design of the British historians and 
rulers in spreading the false belief that the Hindus and Muslims in India had always been at 
daggers drawn against each other. 

Bhudev’s strong defence of what is called Hindu manners and customs may cause the 
rational and secular readers to raise their eyebrows. But, he is free from all kinds of bigotry. The 
strategy adopted by him may be described as a strategy which is adopted by a subordinate group 
in order to combat the dominance and hegemony of those who dominate, i.e., collaboration 
accompanied by resistance (cf. Figure 1 in Ranajit Guha’s (1989) “Dominance without 
Hegemony and its Historiography” in Subaltern Studies V1, p. 229). 

Despite being an efficient Officer serving the British Government and earning the title 
CIE, Bhudev has remained relentless in his attack on the cultural and institutional dominance or 
hegemony attempted by the colonial powers and on those who were enchanted by them. He has 
performed the task first, by revealing the meaning and values underlying the social and cultural 
framework and practices of his countrymen and, secondly, by comparing the Indian, rather, 
Hindu view of life with the western view. He has been an illustrious pathfinder in what is 


described today as comparative study of religions and societies and, the readers will appreciate, 
he has accomplished the task in a competent manner. Through his efforts in the domain he has 
propounded a theory which exposes the unreason lying hidden in the so-called rational, western 
theory of religion and society. His trilogy Parivarik Prabandha (Essays on the Family), Samajik 
Prabandha (Essays on Society), and Achar Prabandha (Essays on Rites and Rituals) is a brilliant 
exposition of the theory. Through these works along with his Vividha Prabandha the basic 
structure and core values of Bhudev’s native society come to the fore. These cannot be spoiled by 
the systems and ideas and ideals borrowed or imported from or implanted by the west. One may 
bring the charge of practising essentialism against Bhudev because of this. But, Bhudev has 
grave doubts about any attempt at homogenization of cultures and societies across the globe. 

The challenge of de-traditionalization posed by the western politico-economic and 
cultural systems has to be met with firmness by the so-called less developed societies and 
cultures of the world. If that is not done, obliteration of socio-cultural identities waits for the 
peoples at the end of the road. If it is a serious problem today because of the ever-expanding 
hegemony of globalization, it has been more dangerous for a people groaning under colonial 
subjugation and suffering deprivation of freedom and sense of dignity — a people Bhudev 
belonged to. The people must, therefore, discover or, if need there be, invent a social theory that 
makes it feel equal with or even superior to the dominant colonizers. To notice the process how it 
has been done is fascinating and the present work tries to capture a glimpse of the process. 

The book highlights, of course, the problem of tradition versus modernity in societies 
such as India. The problem does have political connotation which has not been ignored in the 
present work; nor has the implication of Achar Prabandha (and also Vividha Prabandha) in the 
corpus of Bhudev’s writings been neglected or suppressed, as it has been done by several 
scholars focussing on Bhudev’s ideas. In the process Bhudev may appear to be a conservative 
thinker championing the cause of patriarchy and certain other values and practices that seem to 
be anachronism or even anathema to a modernist. Bhudev must face criticism where he deserves 
it. This may, however, be said about Bhudev that he has sought to guard the ramparts of his 
native society and culture against the cultural and political and economic imperialism of the west. 
Rather, he has been after the search of a social and cultural core that must not be despoiled by the 
processes let loose by the colonizers. Maybe, Bhudev has been trying to do the impossible. Has it 
really been so? Or has Bhudev been trying to imagine an alternative to the system that seems to 
have bewitched his countrymen in the colonial and also post-colonial period? The work that is 
placed before the readers seeks answers to the above questions. The readers may notice that 
Bhudev did not prove to be sterile in his thinking and has been changing, though slowly and 
cautiously, his views on social issues. It is evident. 

The readers will, hopefully, appreciate the way in which the author has tried to combine 
what may be considered a sort of fieldwork with a venture that is predominantly theoretical. 
Several photographs and conversations with relevant persons, recorded in the book, bear a 
testimony to the attempt. 

The groundwork for the finished product that is presented here before the readers has 
been spread over a large span of time and has been made possible through the help and 
inspiration of many a person. The author very fondly and with a deep sense of gratitude recalls 
what she received from her parents, Amaresh Ray and Anjali Ray, who have since left the world. 
She lovingly dedicates this work to their memory. She also remembers how keen were her 
maternal uncles Jitendra Kishore Chaudhuri and Benoyendra Kishore Chaudhuri who too are no 


more on this earth to see the completion of the work. The author’s elder sister Srimati Maitrayee 
Dasgupta helped her a lot at one stage of her life. She must be happy to see the publication of this 
work. Among the teachers of the author Professor Bela Dutt Gupta deserves a special mention. 
The book is a thoroughly revised version of the Ph.D. thesis done by the author under the 
supervision of Professor Pujan Kumar Sen of the Department of Sociology of the University of 
Kalyani. The author feels indebted to him in ways more than one. 


The author likes to put on record the constant encouragement from her very senior 
colleague in the Calcutta University, Professor Prabal Kumar Sen belonging to the Department of 
Philosophy. The author would fail in her duty if she does not mention Sanat, a student junior to 
her in the University of Kalyani, Sri Subhendu Majumdar, Associate Professor of Political 
Science, Chandernagore Government College, and his son Sagnik, all of whom are residents of 
Chinsurah, for the immense help offered by them in collecting material from the field connected 
with this work. It was Professor Prabir Hui who kindly introduced the author to Sri Majumdar. 

Smt. Swagata Das Mukherjee, Librarian, Sri Pranabesh Chakraborty, Deputy Librarian, 
and other staff of the Uttarpara Joykrishna Public Library deserve heartfelt thanks for giving the 
author access to the copies of Education Gazette and the books by Bhudev. The staff of the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, National Library and Central Library of Calcutta University also 
helped her. For the frontispiece the author offers her thanks to Sri Tapan Das, formerly Chief 
Photographer of Anandabazar Patrika. Sri Indranil Bhattacharya and, particularly, Sri Supriyo 
Pahari have put in immense care, labour and skill to type and retype the voluminous manuscript 
and typescript. 

The author acknowledges her indebtedness to Professor Suranjan Das, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Calcutta, for his active interest in the publication of this work by her. And, 
she profusely thanks Sri Pradip Kumar Ghosh, Superintendent, C.U. Press, and other staff of the 
Press for the promptness in bringing out the book. The usual disclaimer applies. 

The author wants to record her deep affection for her sons, Apratim (Babam) and 
Apramit (Guddu), for their immense help and moral support. Bearing patiently with the 
deprivation of the care of their mother because of her preoccupation, they will at last feel glad to 
see their mother successful in getting her work published. And, it is not customary for an Indian 
lady-to thank her husband in public. 
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Chapter One 
Introduction 


The story of the development of sociology in India is slowly taking shape and the present work is 
a modest effort to help the process. More precisely, it is a critical analysis of the writings of 
Bhudev Chandra Mukhopadhyay, a nineteenth century Bengali thinker, about the nature of 
Indian society and culture that encountered the colonial regime of the British in India, in the light 
of its comparison with society and culture in the occident. The writings of this thinker were 
addressed primarily to the Bengalis in colonized Bengal, the part of India where the English 
started their work of empire-building in the country after the Battle of Plassey (Palasi) in 1757. 

Himself a Bengali Hindu Brahmin, Bhudev noted with concern how the Bengali Hindus, 
specifically, the English-educated among them, capitulated before the political and cultural 
hegemony of the west. He sought to utter a note of caution against it. In the process he came to 
consider not only the socio-cultural history of Bengal but the tradition of India as a whole, of 
which the Bengali culture was but a part. While analyzing the tradition of India and the social 
structure sustained by it, he came to develop a social theory which called for the intellectual 
autonomy of a people to understand and explain its own society and culture, policy and economy, 
in terms of its own, indigenous concepts and principles. In this way, Bhudev came to lay down 
the initial foundation of sociology in India which would not look forward to the concepts, 
categories, theories developed by the western thinkers for guidance at every step of setting its 
agenda. But, it is repeated ad nauseam in this work with regret that Bhudev’s ideas have not been 
given, until very recent times, adequate attention even by the Bengali Sociologists who are 
familiar with Bengali language in which Bhudev recorded his ideas, let alone sociologists with 
mother tongues other than Bengali. The present work, therefore, engages in exegesis of the __ 
writings of Bhudev Mukhopadhyay (in his later life, the middle name Chandra was not used by 
the thinker himself). This exegetical piece is, of course, related to the larger project of 
understanding the development of sociology in India. 

It is interesting that sociologists, Indian or Western, have betrayed, through all the years 
of development of the discipline in India, serious trepidation about the possibility of an Indian 
sociology that is concerned with the specificities of the socio-cultural phenomena emanated and 
experienced by the inhabitants of the sub-continent called India which has a millennia-old 
tradition. In the third issue of the Contributions to Indian Sociology started by Dumont and 
Pocock, Bailey declared that he was “not comfortable in the strait jacket they [Dumont and 
Pocock] have designed for ‘Indian Sociology’.”' In a positivistic vein, Bailey taunted Dumont 
and Pocock’s “anxiety for the welfare of /ndian sociology (is there also an Indian chemistry?) 
and their distress at the prospect of India having no sociology of India, ‘except in a vague 
geographic sense’.”? He charged the two with practising culturology in the name of sociology. 
Ramkrishna Mukherjee has, of course, considered the sociology of Indian Sociology but has not 
adequately addressed the problem of the study of socio-cultural specificity of India. Srinivas and 
Panini too have given some attention to the problem but they recounted the story of development 
of both sociology and social anthropology in India in the same breath. Are they not sure of the 
ability of sociology in India to stand on its own legs or do they think that whatever sociological 
work is done in India belongs, as the western sociologists are wont to believe, to the genre of 
anthropological exercise or do they challenge the division made by the westerners between 
sociology and anthropology? Of course, Srinivas’ concept of Sanskritization has highlighted the 
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specific nature of social mobility in the caste-bound society of India, the entirety of which, 
probably, cannot be comprehended with the help of the concept of “reference-group” of Merton. 
The concept of Dalits may be another illustration of the point. This project of focussing on the 
specificity of Indian society and culture as well as its similarity with other societies and cultures 
has not been carried to its logical culmination by Srinivas or his followers. Yogendra Singh has 
appreciated the need for concepts, methods and theories relevant to the especiality of the Indian 
socio-cultural context but has not made any elaborate exercise in that direction. 

Be that as it may, many Indian scholars are not even today, it seems, certain about the 
sociological value of the works by the pioneers of Indian Sociology. Otherwise, how can one 
explain that the title of a recently published anthology of essays on the contributions by” the 
pathfinders in Indian sociology is Anthropology in the East: Founders of Indian Sociology and 
Anthropology? Why should the contributions of Indian sociologists be placed under the rubric of 
“Anthropology in the East”? Couldn’t one describe it to be the result of an exercise in “Sociology 
in the East?” The editors are aware of the fact that in the history of anthropology in the West the 
emphasis has been primarily on British scholarship, “with Asia, Africa and Polynesia serving 
merely as ‘sites’ in which the fieldwork [by the British and American anthropologists] was 
carried out, rather than as places with their own traditions of scholarship, peopled with active 
- participants who are interested in the potential of sociology and anthropology to shape their own 
lives and societies, as well as in remaking the discipline from a different socio-cultural locale.” 
They probably have been too acutely aware of the virtual neglect, rather, ignorance of the 
societies in the east and the intellectuals working therein in the works of western sociologists to 
even refer to the latter’s attitude to and role in the institutionalization of sociology and 
anthropology in India. Raymond Aron can write a book entitled German Sociology.’ Heinz Maus 
can discuss German Sociology, Belgian Sociology, American Sociology, etc., in his narration of 
history of sociology.’ But, must the Indians remain worried about the impossibility of Indian 
Sociology? 

It is interesting to note how the editors of Anthropology in the East have neglected the 
following observation of Beteille whom they cited at the beginning of their ‘Introduction’. 
Beteille has noted, “Indian sociologists have produced a very large body of empirical material, 
sometimes very competently analyzed and interpreted, on virtually every aspect of their society; 
but there has been very little innovation by them of concepts, methods and theories. For the 
latter, they have relied by and large on the stock of ideas produced by sociologists in Europe and 
America for the common use of all.” A little later he notes, “The prospect of an alternative 
sociology of India has attracted some scholars from the time when the subject was introduced in 
India.”” Beteille does not, however, mention Bhudev Mukhopadhyay. Bhudev pointed out the 
intellectual infirmity of the colonized Indians and suggested an alternative mode of studying 
Indian society and culture about a century and a half ago in the initial stage of the growth of 
sociology in the west. In today’s language he was, probably, suggesting how through this neglect 
of the colonized societies in the east the western sociologists looked down upon the societies 
dominated by them as mere objects and retained for themselves the status of subjects. 
Merton has warned that “although the history and the systematic of sociological = should 
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importantly, “in what ways”. Has it gained that autonomy in thinking, observing, and studying 
socio-cultural phenomena in the country where it lives and works, which is necessary for a clear 
comprehension of the phenomena? Or, is its vision still blurred by the viewpoint of the western 
powers that once politically subjugated India along with other countries in the domain outside 
Europe and continue to exercise their cultural hegemony over their erstwhile colonies? 

In view of the above, it is important to rethink the ideas of pioneers in Indian sociology, 
many of whom have not got their due recognition in the annals of the development of sociology 
in India. Bhudev Mukhopadhyay is one of these forgotten pioneers. Alfred North Whitehead 
once said that “a science which hesitates to forget its founders is lost”. But forgetting something 
presupposes the existence of knowledge of it in the first place. A science ignorant of its founders 
does not know how far it has traversed nor in what direction; it, too, is lost. Is the melancholic 
effect of western, colonial tutelage on the capacity of the people of India, of countries in the east, 
for thinking autonomously still lingering with the sociologists in the country? This question 
dovetails history and systematic of sociology in India. It may become sharpened if one considers 
with due sympathy works like the present volume. 


Objective of the Study 

The objective of the study, as it becomes evident, from the foregoing, is two-fold : i) to set 
Bhudev Chandra Mukhopadhyay in his place in the development of sociology in India, and also 
(ii) to throw a kind of side light on how the socio-political and cultural and economic problems 
of post-colonial India may be better understood in the light of Bhudev’s incisive sociological 
analysis of the impact of colonial regime and westernism on the life and activities of colonized 
India that experienced the consequences of the first encounter of their age old tradition with the 
values and institutions of the west. 


Scope of the study: Questions Examined in the Study 

(1) The principal question for examination in the present study has been: how far has Bhudev_ 
succeeded in helping his countrymen develop autonomy in thinking about their millennia-old 
tradition and the nature of its interaction with westernism brought in by the British colonizers 
in India and their surrogates in the form of Christian missionaries? 

(2) How should, according to Bhudev, the Indians evaluate the impact of British rule on India? 

(3) The cognate question is: why and how has Bhudev stressed the need for autonomy of thought 
of the Indians in understanding their own socio-cultural phenomena as also those of the 
western people? Is it because this autonomy will act as a bulwark against the theft of their 
culture by the alien people dominating them for the time being? Is it because the nurturing of 
cultural autonomy will one day pave the way for their attainment of identity as a people 
distinguished from the other peoples? Has this identity been considered by Bhudev to be 
forming the basis of the Indians as a nation? 

(4) Is the nationality or nation-hood of the Indians viewed by Bhudev as consciousness of the 
specificity of their traditional social institutions such as the family and kinship? How has, 
according to Bhudev, the link between the family and nationality been demonstrated in the 
Indian society and culture? 

(5) Why has Bhudev emphasized religion and rituals as an pen agency in reinforcing the 
socio-cultural identity of the Indians? 

(6) How has Bhudev addressed the phenomenon of the ETER of peoples following faiths 
other than that of Hinduism with the Hindus in India? How can they get amalgamated into a 
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nation? Is conflict among them inevitable? Or, is coexistence bred by their mutual tolerance 
and respect for one another natural to their genius as Indians? 

(7) How should, the Indians, according to Bhudev, evaluate their socio-religious institutions? 
Should they follow the dicta of the westerners in the matter and continue to suffer inferiority- 
complex? Or, should they develop independent thinking and the courage to interrogate the 
assumptions of western social philosophy and social theory? 

(8) Whither, according to Bhudev, lies the path for future development of India? Should the 
Indians follow the way of life of the westerners emphasizing the accumulation of material 
wealth and enjoyment of comforts and pursuit of self-interests? Or, will the Indians show to 
the others the viability of a way of life stressing altruism and collective wellbeing not only of 
the members of their own society but of all the inhabitants of the world at large? Would they 
strive for promoting the ideal of their tradition of dovetailing the interests of human beings of 
the past, the present, and the future and of worldly materialism and other worldly virtues? 
Would they shed their timidity and muster courage and strength to put forward their Social 
theory with the help of which they will examine the nature of their society and tradition and 
the problems faced by them and also find out the probable solutions to them? 

(9) All the preceding questions are related to the question regarding the nature of encounter of 
tradition and modernity. Is tradition to be totally discarded by the societies in the east, for 
example, India, today in their march towards a better future ensuring greater wellbeing of 
their inhabitants? 


How the Answers to the Questions have been sought 

This study pertains mainly to what may be considered sociological ideas of Bhudev Chandra 
Mukhopadhyay. Bhudev’s sociological acumen is contained not only in his famous trilogy: 
Parivarika Parbandha, Acara Prabandha and Samajika Prabandha but also in his other writings 
including novels, literary criticism, etc., and the editorials in the journals edited by him. This 
study focusses its attention mainly to his trilogy. Also, Vividha Prabandha has been given due 
consideration since it is closely related to the issues discussed in the aforementioned trilogy. At 
the same time it has briefly referred to Bhudev’s literary works and novels such as 
Swapnalabdha Bharatavarsher Itihas and Anguriya Vinimay to clarify certain points raised by 
Bhudev. Careful scrutiny of all the copies of the Education Gazette available in Uttarpara 
Jaykrishna Public Library has helped the authoress in understanding the gradual change in 
Bhudev’s views about certain important issues. Bhudev’s biography, Bhudev Carit, also has 
proved helpful for this study. 

All the published works by Bhudev have been essayed in Bengali. The study contains not 
merely an English translation of what Bhudev has written in Bengali but a critical discussion of 
Bhudev’s views. In other words, the study is not a work in adulation of whatever Bhudev has 
said, nor is it an outright rejection of Bhudev’s statements and views and comments which 
appear to some as reactionary or revivalistic. It has tried to follow a conceptual framework. For 
building that conceptual framework an extensive and intensive review of literature on Bhudev 
has been carried out. Indeed, it is modestly claimed, such an extensive review of literature on 
Bhudev is not to be found in any hitherto published work on Bhudev or dissertations on him that 
have been awarded recognition by any University or Institute of higher learning. 

While poverty in terms of theoretical or conceptual framework is found to be the feature of most 
of the works on Bhudev, this study tries to highlight the importance and originality of Bhudev as 
an Indian social theorist as distinguished from others in sociology who have followed largely in 
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the footsteps of western social theorists. This building of the Conceptual and Theoretical 
Framework and examination of Bhudev’s ideas in terms of the same have been the most notable 
aspect of the method followed in the study. In tune with the spirit of exegetical works, attempts 
have been made here to interpret the context of the text produced by Bhudev and then to lay bare 
the significance and symbolic meaning of what Bhudev has written. At the time of interpretation 
due attention has been paid to what the later sociologists have said about the phenomena 
examined by Bhudev in order to understand whether Bhudev’s views are relevant for today or are 
anachronistic in nature. 

Finally, this is the only study known hitherto that has most elaborately examined 
Bhudev’s Parivarika Prabandha and, particularly, Acara Prabandha which have remained 
neglected in other studies. Samajika Prabandha too has been examined in detail. The study has, 
through detailed examination of the trilogy, sought to highlight the interconnection of the three 
treatises, while most of the extant studies have almost totally neglected Acara Prabandha. 


A Few Problems 

Bhudev’s literary works other than his trilogy and Vividha Prabandha have not been discussed in 
detail in the study. One reason has been the consideration of the very large size which the tome 
has acquired. Though, references to them have been made as and when necessary to illustrate the 
argument of the thesis advanced in this work. 

The second shortcoming of the work is repetition of a theme or topic in several places. 
The reason partially lies with Bhudev’s own writings. He has repeated the discussion of certain 
topics or themes in all the pieces of his trilogy and in Vividha Prabandha. In this study, attempt 
has been made to keep the inner logic and consistency of the statements made in each of the three 
pieces in his trilogy. Avoidance of a topic in the discussion of any one of them on the ground that 
it has already been discussed by him in another piece of the trilogy might have disturbed the 
presentation of consistency and logic of Bhudev. 

Finally, it has been sometimes difficult to find homologous English words and/or phrases 
for certain expressions in Bhudev’s writings in Bengali. The problem may have been reflected in 
the lack of elegance in the use of English language at places in this work. 

Despite the aforementioned shortcomings, the readers will, hopefully, find in the treatise 
a faithful and reliable presentation of Bhudev’s views of the Indian social structure and way of 
life, and a balanced criticism of the same, which may throw some light on the nature of 
development of sociology in India. 


Notes and References 
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? Ibid., p. 97 
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$ ; Raymond Aron. 1964. German Sociology. 
5 Heinz Maus. 1971. A Short History of Sociology. 
p Andre Beteille. 2003. Sociology: Essays on Approach and Method. p. 204 
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Chapter Two 


The Life and Milieu of Bhudev Mukhopadhyay 


Ideas do not fall from the sky, nor do they emerge from a vacuum. They have their social 
location. Man’s ideas and thoughts are in a way his responses to the milieu wherein he lives. 
They are the fruits of his experiences with the milieu enveloping him. It does not mean, however, 
that human ideas and thoughts are socially and culturally determined. It is a fact of history of the 
development of human thought that man can think ahead of the age and society which he belongs 
to or think differently from what the majority in his socio-cultural environs holds to be correct or 
valid. Man can envision something which he does not experience in his immediate surrounding. 
Man can think of a future state of affairs which is better than what exists at the moment. In other 
words, man’s thoughts and ideas are not wholly trammelled by the social and cultural situation 
amidst which he lives. Because of his capacity for thinking beyond what exists, man can initiate 
changes in his course of thinking and acting and make changes in society and culture possible. 
Again, the same socio-cultural situation may evoke different responses from different persons or 
groups. Some may, alternatively, hold on to what they deem important against what seems 
attractive but undesirable. 

Without denying the human capacity for thinking beyond man’s actual experience with 
the state of affairs that prevails for the time being, the fact of influence of society and culture on 
the making of human ideas can hardly be overrated. Even when a man thinks of a better 
alternative to what exists, the latter evokes response from him because of some of its features 
which are not liked by the man who wants to remove or change them. When a man wants to 
preserve or conserve some features or aspects of the existing social order, he too in a different 
way responds to the socio-cultural milieu which seems to him to be very important for his own 
interest and /or for the wellbeing of all. He may find it to be threatened by some new trend while 
another member in the same milieu may hail it as an harbinger of a desirable change. 


Interaction of Individual Mind and Milieu 

Thus both the influence of socio-cultural milieu on human thought and the originality of human 
mind and intellect interact with each other in the production of human thoughts and ideas about 
society, culture, religion or science and technology. The fact is most vividly evident in Bhudev’s 
milieu, i.e., the nineteenth century Bengal. The encounter of (eastern) traditionalism and 
(western) modernism in Bengal or India at that juncture of history produced, on the one hand, 
one of the most seminal thinkers of the period, viz., Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar who challenged 
much of what was there in the indigenous tradition, and, on the other hand, Bhudev Chandra 
Mukhopadhyay, a valiant fighter for that tradition. Both the thinkers showed their ingenuity in 
responding to the milieu which they experienced. Nonetheless, it was the experience of the 
milieu which evoked the differences in response from two great personalities of the period. 

It is for the aforementioned reason that attention is paid to the background of any social 
theorist. The treatise also will follow that tradition. Before an elaborate examination of Bhudev’s 
ideas about the Indian society and culture of his times and his projection of the future for the 
same, the socio-economic and cultural background in which he was born and brought up and 
worked will be briefly narrated. Of course, important aspects of Bhudev’s biography will be 
highlighted in order to help a clearer understanding of Bhudev’s experiences and his responses to 
his milieu. 


The Life and Milieu of Bhudev Mukhopadhyay 


Bhudev Chandra Mukhopadhyay was borm in Calcutta on 27 February 
1825' in a Hindu Brahmin family that was well known for religious piety and ritual 
punctiliousness. He died on 15 May 1894 in Chinsurah in Hooghly which was not far off from 
Calcutta. The colonial regime of the English in India was about 70 years old when Bhudev was 
born. Bhudev served the colonial government in the education department. Thus birth in a 
traditional family pursuing the knowledge of Sanskrit and his own education in English in the 
institutions established by the colonial system created a sort of ambivalence, if not contradiction, 
in the life and thought of Bhudev and his contemporaries in the nineteenth century Bengal. 
Viewed from this angle, Bhudev’s diaries and letters which (have not yet been published and) are 
claimed to be the basis of Bhudev’s biography, Bhudev Carit, demonstrate how the individual 
lives embodied in Indian life histories “are inflected not only through the family but also through 
a broader network of relations and identities, involving caste, religion and gender”. Incidentally, 
Bhudev Carit also offers recollections and comments by its author(s) who are none other than 
Bhudev’s son(s). Life-history, as recorded in biography, autobiography or reports of oral 
recapitulation of their experiences by the respondents is easily adapted to story-telling. When 
people tell their stories or of others, the focus on individual life typically involves a personalized 
sensibility more than is found in other narrative forms. But, the life-history form “does not 
thereby lift the individual life out of its social surroundings”. For Indians, as for any other people, 
life histories are a narrative “strategy for the representation of a person’s social experience...” 
Characters like Bhudev as represented in his biographies, particularly, Bhudev Carit, are 
interesting in the sense that they are “neither isolated willful egos nor flattened into collective 
conformity.” From a study of life-histories of men like Bhudev one can learn something of the 
impact of large-scale social forces (such as industrialization [or deliberate de-industrialization] 
and urbanization, the spread of literacy [and / or spread of cultural hegemony of an alien power] 
and the rise of the nation-state and the imprint of collectivities on individuals.” Ultimately, life 
histories are a means for negotiating the problematic issue of “self — in — society.” And, the final 
outcome of this negotiation is not necessarily uniform in all the cases, which calls for more 
studies of life-histories in nineteenth century Bengal. 

The life-experience of the indigenous elite, of which Bhudev was a member, in colonial 
India was formed by two interlinked but distinct sets of influence — the structured features of the 
colonial nexus and Indian social organization on the one hand and the unstructured, amorphous 
cultural milieu of socio-cultural life on the other. The former was marked by some clearly 
defined limits and allowed a measure of predictability. The latter suggested possibilities which 
were less finite and determinate. For example, the career-opportunities open to an educated 
Bengali were determined in the main by the structure and policies of the British Indian 
government. Within the indigenous society, caste and bhadralok status were similarly well- 
defined features, which restructured the range of alternative possibilities. Limited opportunities 
“did not, of course, imply a grey uniformity of experience.” 

The educated Bengali could avail themselves of a range of livelihoods such as positions 
in bureaucracy, clerical services, professions, role of rentiers or even of modern entrepreneurs. 
Each of these categories offered several possibilities. Similarly, the bkadralok could be rich or 
poor and belong to one or other of the castes and many ‘sub-castes’. The traditional system of 
education did not receive the adequate official patronage from the colonial government and lost 
their earlier glory and attraction as well as their relevance for the job market. But, the system of 
‘modern’ education offered a choice of courses. The Bengali students at the institutions of higher 
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learning, however, reacted differently to what was offered by the new system. For example, 
Michael Madhusudan Datta who was a close friend and batch-mate of Bhudev in the Hindu 
college detested mathematics but became fascinated with the classical languages of Europe. 
Bhudev felt attracted by the sciences and humanities. The curricular education seemed boring to 
Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay, another contemporary of Bhudev and a student of the same 
institution, who read voraciously books of his own liking. As a bureaucrat, Bankim, the novelist, 
considered his means of livelihood, viz., the job in bureaucracy, the worst affliction of his life. 
Bhudev was largely contented with progress of his career in the Education Department of the 
same colonial government. Though, Bhudev, like other nationalists of his time, was aware and 
critical of the reluctance of the British Government of India to open up the higher positions in 
civil service even for the worthy Indians. 

The unstructured milieu permitted a much larger range of variations. Young Bengal’s 
preference for beef and addiction to alcohol created, no doubt, a serious stir but it did not 
ultimately overwhelm the large majority of Bengali youth receiving English education. Historian 
Tapan Raychaudhuri has in a masterly fashion demonstrated how the three distinctive 
personalities of nineteenth century Bengal-Bhudev Chandra Mukhopadhyay (1827[?]-1894), 
Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay (1838-1894), and Swami Vivekananda (1863—1902)}responded 
in different ways to its milieu. The individuality of the perception of each of them reflects the 
rich texture of nineteenth century Bengali culture. 

At the same time, their cultural sympathies were with the growing nationalist 
consciousness informed by an emphasis on the Hindu identity. The idiom of Bengali nationalist 
consciousness, at least in case of a large section of Bengali elite of that time, derived from the 
Hindu cultural inheritance. It eventually came to bolster the Hindu identity. This fact has 
attracted the ire of many students of history and other social sciences, particularly the 
“progressive” among them. They view the British rule to be the harbinger of rational and 
modernizing urge among the Indians. It is, however, doubtful whether the colonizing apparatuses 
represented a- transition from tradition to modernity. Looked at from a different angle, the 
intellectual situation in colonial India grew, as K. N. Panikkar rightly observes, “out of a 
contestation between the traditional and colonial ideologies; the former engaged in a struggle for 
survival and the latter in an attempt to establish its hegemony. It was an unequal contest, as 
colonial dissemination had the strong support of the state as well as various institutions and 
agencies active in the social and cultural domains.”’ Bhudev’s thought and work provides a 
consistent critique of the aforementioned situation. 

The matter is not of historical importance only if history does not mean the recount of a 
particular event at a particular point of time in the past but has relevance for later times, in this 
case, post-colonial India. For the complexity of the process of hegemonization, referred to above, 
and the variety of forces helping or opposing it require special attention “if the make up of the 
modern Indian mind, beset with ambiguities and uncertainties, modern cultural attitudes and with 
its dependency complex and sense of rootless-ness is to be adequately understood.” The 
advancement of learning, political principles of a new kind, and the bourgeois path of 
development which were represented by Britain had profound ideological implications for the 
Indian mind. 

A consciousness of superiority of the system represented by the colonizer itself was 
important; “more so was the self-view of the [English]-educated Indian based on a conception of 
the superior west and the debilities of his own society” which made hegemonization relatively 
easy. The tendency of the Indian intelligentsia in general to collaborate, even if unwittingly, in 
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the hegomonization was prompted by this self-view. The cultural-ideological structure that came 
into existence in colonial India was of critical importance in the shaping of this self-view. “So 
also was the apparently contradictory position of the Indian intelligentsia: its commitment to the 
regeneration of their society on the one hand and acceptance of British rule which denied its 
unhampered historical development on the other.” Careful perusal of Bhudev’s writings will 
provide an access to the view of an insider of the milieu involving the aforementioned 
contradiction. His writings may, of course, reveal his own contradictions which derive from his 
interaction with the broader socio-cultural system prevailing in Bengal of his time. Despite it 
they are remarkable because of Bhudev’s interrogation of the rationale of colonial rule and alien 
culture which claimed the role of civilizing the superstitious, fatalistic, treacherous, devious and 
savage Indians and ‘coaxing and scolding them into good living’. 


The Family of Mukhopadhyays 

In the note of Dedication in his book, Pushpdnjali, to his father, Viswanath Mukhopadhyay, 
Bhudev wrote: “You are my progenitor and my teacher. I have not learnt even one percent from 
books or from any one else of what I learnt at your feet”.’° It is no doubt a statement in 
exaggeration in acknowledgement by Bhudev of his intellectual debt to his father. Bhudev learnt 
considerably from his English education, and, his father, though a great scholar in Sanskrit, was 
not that much acquainted with western learning. However, Bhudev’s assertion seems valid, in so 
far as his fundamental values were concerned. His profound regard for the particular variant of 
Brahminical culture upheld by his father was central to his weltanschauung and deeply 
influenced his perceptions. 

Bhudev’s ancestral home was in Natibpur village under Khanakul P.S. in the District of 
Hooghly. Their family was famous for the pursuit of learning but not financially well-off. His 
grandfather was Harinarayana Sarvabhauma. The honorific title of Sarvabhauma indicated his 
wide ranging scholarship. His father too earned the honorific title of Tarkabhushana for his deep 
knowledge of Nyaya along with other branches of learning in Sanskrit. He wrote quite a few 
books. 

Bhudev lived in a joint family where he enjoyed the affection of his grandfather and his 
uncles in abundance. He himself became the authoritative but responsible and affectionate karta 
of a joint family. The fundamental importance of the family, joint-family spirit in particular, was 
realized by him through his own living in the ambience of joint family. Bhudev’s socialization of 
his children in the traditional values of Indian joint family had a seminal effect in their life. To 
cite one example, when Bhudev’s younger son wrote to his elder brother about the 
embarrassment over their father’s apportioning a relatively large proportion of his wealth to him, 
the elder brother promptly wrote back to him in justification of what their father did. He (the 
elder brother) came to this earth earlier than his younger brother and enjoyed greater affection of 
the parents than the younger brother. Their father tried to compensate his younger son for his 
relative deprivation of parental affection. Bhudev’s mother was Brahmamayee. Following his 
father’s directive, Bhudev had his dtksd or initiation into the religious tradition of tantra from his 
mother. 

That is, for his personal religious and spiritual pursuit his mother was his guru. It shows 
the deep religiosity of the lady. Brahmamayee was affectionate towards Bhudev’s friends also. 
Madhusudan Datta very fondly remembered the generosity and affection of Brahmamayee. 
Brahmamayee died as a sadhava, i.e., her husband survived her. It was considered a great fortune 
by the tradition—oriented Hindus of Bengal in Bhudev’s time. Interestingly, the same ‘fortune’ 
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was enjoyed earlier by her mother-in-law and still earlier by her grand-mother-in-law. And, the 
most noteworthy aspect of this story is that Bhudev’ grandfather, his father and he himself 
remained a widower for the rest of their life after the departure of their respective wives and 
deeply longed for reunion with them after death. They believed in monogamy and marriage as a 
sacrosanct bond between a man and a woman that cannot be broken. And, herein lies the reason 
for Bhudev’s opposition to remarriage of widows and widowers. 


Bhudev’s Education 
Bhudev was introduced to alphabet at the age of five in accordance with the Hindu samskdara. In 
1835, at the age of nine, Bhudev was admitted into the Sanskrit College instituted by the 
Government. It was quite natural for a Sanskritist Brahmin’s son. But, Bhudev wanted to study 
English and his father was pragmatic enough to appreciate the need for learning English which 
would help the earning of means of livelihood in the changed situation under the colonial regime. 
Bhudev recollected the facts of his school life in his diary on lJanuary 1880 in following 
terms: “When 9 years old I was sent to the Sanskrit College where I staid [sic] for about two 
years reading up to the Sahitya class. Then I staid for less than one year in each at the Indian 
Academy, at Nabin Madhab’s school and at Bholanath’s altogether two years. This corresponds 
with the recollection I have of being 13 when I entered the Hindu college. At the college I was 
one year with Ramchandra’s class, one year Jones’, one year in Halford’s, one year in the second 
class and a little more than two years in the first class, altogether between six and seven years.” 


Bhudev performed brilliantly in the college. In August 1841 he succeeded in the 
examination for Junior Scholarship and secured the second position and a scholarship of Rs. 8%. 
Next year, i.e, 1842, he was promoted to the 2™ class. In 1842 he joined an essay competition on 
the theme of Education of the Girls (Stree-Siksha) and got the second position and a silver medal 
while the first position and gold medal went to his illustrious friend Madhusudan Datta. During 
this period Bhudev’s father met a serious financial strain. Madhusudan was ready to help Bhudev 
financially so that he could continue his studies. But, Bhudev succeeded in the examination for 
semor scholarship (facilitated by an endowment of the Maharaja of Burdwan) in 1843 and 
received a Senior Scholarship of Rs. 40/- which relieved him of financial anxiety. He continued 
with that scholarship in the First class for two more years and left the college in 1845. The 
General Reports of Public Instruction for 1845 — 46 noted that : “Certificates of proficiency, 
according to the rules, have to be granted to the undermentioned pupils (scholarship holders) who 
left the college during the year 1845......... 


3. Rajnarain Bose, Senior Scholarship holder, unemployed, 

4. Bhoodeb Mookherjee, ditto ditto ditto”." 

The certificate which he received from the college, signed by J. Kerr, Principal, and G. Lewis, 
Head Master, mentions inter alia that “he has made very great progress in General Literature and 
acquired creditable proficiency in the English Language and Literature, and in the Elements of 
General Knowledge and that his conduct has been quite satisfactory”.’” 


Bhudev’s Marriage 

Bhudev was married when he was a student in the Senior division of the college. His Diary 
records: “Ist. January ’80, Thursday....... I was married to Elokeshi when I was 16 and she 11. 
We had our first boy Mahendra born to us when I was between 20 and 21”. From his own 
experience and his observation of the devotion of his grandfather and father to their respective 
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wives he came to appreciate child marriage to be natural and eventually maturing into abiding 
love of the couple. 


Contradictory Pulls of Teachings of Bhudev’s Father and Education in the College 
Bhudev’s experience in the college, as moderated by his father’s influence, had a persisting 
impact on his thoughts and ideas in his later life. Open defiance of Hindu social conventions in 
matters of food and drink along with blatant disregard for Hindu scriptures marked the behaviour 
of the leading students of the college. These students wilfully broke the taboo regarding the 
taking of beef and alcohol. Bhudev’s father was naturally apprehensive of a similar conduct by 
his son. Bhudev made a vow never to eat or drink anything he could not take in his father’s 
presence. This vow ultimately proved for Bhudev a formidable shield against violation of 
traditional rites and rituals which seemed to him to be a mark of autonomous identity of the 
Hindus or Indians. He could convince his European bosses of the rationality of his reticence in 
the matter. 

A more serious predicament became evident in Bhudev’s declaration of his lack of faith 
in idolatry and his refusal to perform the daily ritual worship at home. Bhudev was terribly 
influenced by the ambience in the college in the making of which both a section of teachers and a 
portion of the students community had a part. His father showed great forbearance. His father 
agreed that worship without genuine faith would be irreligion. A concomitant problem was 
created by such teachings in the college as suggested that the truth contained in western texts in 
science and other branches of knowledge was not at all to be found in Sanskrit texts. Bhudev’s 
father developed a dialogue with his son about the symbolic meaning of image worship and then 
introduced him to the study of Srimadbhagvatgeeta and Sanskrit poetry. For days together he 
would discuss with Bhudev what he had learnt at college and then place before him comparable 
ideas and passages from Sanskrit. Bhudev Carit cites one instance. A teacher of the college 
sarcastically told Bhudev that the traditional knowledge in Sanskrit did not have any correct idea 
of the shape of the earth. On return home he learnt from his father a sloka that suggested that the 
earth was not flat but round-shaped. This particular event had a long-lasting effect on Bhudev’s 
mind. In his later life he occasionally surmised that a whole gamut of knowledge of life and 
universe lay hidden under the symbols and allegories in traditional learning which minds trained 
in science would reveal some day though he did not belong to the rank of the pandits who 
believed that each concept and theory of modern science had its parallel in Sanskrit literature. 
His inceptive faith in Christianity started weakening through his familiarity with the writings of 
Hume, Tom Paine and Gibbon. Because of subtle prodding and persuasion by his father Bhudev 
regained his belief in the ancestral religion and knowledge system. The process was completed 
through his initiation into the Tantric cult followed by his family and his preceptor as noted 
above, was his mother. 

While his family saved him against denigration of his ancestral culture, many of his 
friends in the college were mesmerized by the kind of English education which they received. It 
made them acquiesce into overt and covert debunking of the values cherished in their own 
tradition. They became imitators of the English way of life, broke the social taboos and even 
renounced their ancestral religious faith to embrace Christianity. Bhudev could never overcome 
the grief over his dear friend Madhusudan’s conversion to Christianity. While Bhudev 
appreciated western science and rationality, he would not accept the kind of westernism which 
meant an uncritical imitation of the west and addiction to western luxuries without any effort to 
facilitate the growth of industries to produce them at home. Western education seemed to Bhudev 
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to have made the Indian youth oblivious to its tradition and identity and generated a dependency 
syndrome in them. Bhudev deplored throughout his life this bewitchment of the Indian youth 
with alien culture, the beginnings of which process he witnessed during his college life. His life 
was a series of battles against it. 


Bhudev’s Pursuit of a Career 

On completion of his education at the Hindu college, Bhudev joined the Hindu Charitable 
Institution (Hindu Hitarthi Vidyalaya) as the Headmaster. It was established in order to protect 
the Hindu boys against expansion of Christianity through school education. After one year . 
Bhudev left it and started his own institution, Chandernagore Seminary, in 1847. The location is 
difficult to ascertain today. One may, however, surmise that it was situated in a house lying on B. 
Mukherjee Road. The road was earlier known as Rue des Grands Escaliers. It was renamed after 
Bhudev in a meeting of the Chandernagore Municipal Corporation held on 14 February, 1948. It 
was notified in Chandernagore Gazette dated 17 February, 1949. In the brief identification of the 
newly named road it has been mentioned in the Gazette that Bhudev started his career as a 
teacher by founding a primary school in a site on this road. (cf. the road map printed on Plate 1). 
But, because of financial stringency in the joint family, Bhudev was forced to seek employment 
elsewhere. And, soon he succeeded in it. He was appointed the 2” Master in English in Calcutta 
Madrassa. He rose from there to a very high position in the Education Department of the colonial 
government. Brajendranath Bandyopadhyay cites the following record of Bhudev’s service under 
the government. 


“Bhudev Mookerjee, C.I.E. 
2™4 Master, Calcutta Madrassa 20 December 1848 
Head Master, Howrah School 18 October 1849 
Head Master, Hooghly Normal School 22 June 1856 
Offg. Asst. Inspector of Schools, Central Dvn. 15 July 1862 
Add. Inspector of Schools, Hooghly 13 January 1863 
4" class of the Bengal Education Service 1 April 1867 
Inspector of schools, North Central Dvn. 13 May 1869 
Inspector of Schools North Central Dvn. 27 May 1873 
3™ class of the Bengal Educational Service 4 May 1874. 
Inspector of Schools, Western Circle 6 April 1875 
Offg. In the 2™ class of B.E.S. 10 May 1875 
Inspector of Schools, Eastern Circle 21 February 1876 
continuing to officiate as Inspector of Schools, Western Circle 
Inspector of Schools, Western Circle, Hooghly 2 May 1876 
Inspector of Schools, Behar Circle, 15 November 1876 
Offg. In the 1" class of the Bengal 
Educational Service 21 March 1877 
Inspector of Schools, Western Circle, continuing 
in temporary charge of the Behar Circle 23 July 1877 
2™ class of the Bengal Educational Service, 
continuing to act in the 1* class 26 January 1878. 
Temporarily in the 1" class of the Bengal 
Educational Service 6 December 1879 
Member of the Lt. Governor’s Council 25 January 1882”! 
Retirement 23 July 1883. 


The Life and Milleu of Bhudev Mukhopadhyay 


Bhudev thus had a distinguished career as a teacher and as an officer in the Education 
Department of the Government. The most noteworthy feature of his career as a teacher is that he 
chose to join the Hindu Charitable Institute which had an important purpose of inculcating the 
values of traditional culture, rather, Hinduism, in the minds of the young learners so that they 
should not be lured into conversion into Christianity. It is not clear why he left the institution to 
start an academic institution of his own. However, in the educational service under the 
government, the Hindu Brahmin chose to join the Calcutta Madrassa as its 2™ teacher qn a 
monthly salary of Rs. 50/- though he had the other option of joining the post of a junior 
(adhastana) teacher on a monthly salary of Rs. 75/- in the Hindu College.'* The attraction of 
reading with students of higher classes weighed more with him. The love of higher salary or the 
narrow religious bias did not deflect him from the virtue of a true teacher. Bhudev’s treatment of 
his students there, who were Muslims, was so cordial that his students very fondly remembered 
their loving teacher many many years after they had left their school. Bhudev’s son had this very 
happy experience, as it is recorded in Bhudev Carit.' Further, some of these Muslim students 
went to Bhudev’s house and enjoyed the hospitality extended by the members of the joint family 
Bhudev belonged to. This experience had a positive impact on Bhudev who remained a devout 
Hindu but had the friendliest attitude to the Muslims. Bhudev’s vision of a new and independent 
India, therefore, did have a dignified place for the Muslims in the country. A spokesman of 
independent and united India of his dream (in Bhudev’s Swapnalabdha Bharatavarsher Itihas) 
called upon all the members present in the royal court of the King of independent India to rise 
above communal dissension and conflict: “This land of our birth had so far been tormented by 
the flames of internal quarrels and conflicts. These flames of mutually destructive quarrels will 
now be extinguished. All the patriotic children of Mother India will get united today to sprinkle 
upon her sGntijal or holy sacrificial water to ward off evils of dissension and disunity and 
promote peace.” 

“Though the territory of Bharata is the land of origin of the Hindus and hence it is their 
motherland, though the Hindus have been born in the womb of Bharatamata, the Musalmans too 
are not unrelated (par) to her. She has held them on her bossom and reared them up for a long 
time. Therefore, the Musalmans also are her foster children. 

Is not brotherly relation possible between the two children of one and the same mother, if 
one of them is born of her womb and the other is breast-fed by her? It is definitely possible—it is 
possible by the canons of all scriptures. Therefore, fraternal relationship has grown between the 
Hindus and Musalmans of India. But, this relationship comes to a naught if there is quarrel 
between them. And, should the quarrel continue between us as before? (A sound was heard from 
all the quarters: ‘No, never again’). ..... At this mother India rose again from her death-bed and 
gained her lustre once again. 

All of us will have to ultimately take the responsibility for rendering service to our 
mother. But, united effort requires a leader commonly accepted by all. And, providence has 
spared us the trouble of deliberating and deciding on the issue. This invincible royal throne....has 
been made ready for the great king of Ramachandra — and, look, Emperor Shah Alam is 
approaching with his crown at hand to voluntarily offer it to Ramachandra for looking after the 
empire henceforth.” 

The Hindu teacher of Calcutta Madrassa because of his happy experience with his 
Muslim students and colleagues there could get over the religious biogotry though he remained 
conscious of the separate identities of the two religious communities. He could imagine in his 
novel, Anguriya Vinimay (exchange of rings), deep love between Sivaji, the great Maratha leader 
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challenging the Mughal Emperor Aurangjeb, and Roshenara, the Emperor’s daughter, which did 
not, however, culminate in marriage of the two. Roshenara had been idealized as a loving but 
responsible young lady who made a sacrifice in refraining from marrying Sivaji so that the latter 
could serve the cause of his motherland without any hindrance of social disapprobation by the 
members of his own community. The two communities, Hindus and Musalmans, could live in 
concordance and peace by respecting each other’s distinct identities. Even in his imagination 
Bhudev would not get a Hindu hero married to a Muslim girl or a Muslim boy to a Hindu girl. 
But, in his age to think even of this romance between a Hindu young man and a Muslim young 
woman was an act of courage, if not, heresy. Bhudev wanted to emphasize the Hindu identity: 
against the all-grabbing western culture and aggressive Christianity. Hence, he is criticized in 
some quarters as a Hindu revivalist. But, these critics forget about his tolerance and respect for 
Islam and Muslims, the roots of which lie in the experience gathered by him early in his life. 

Bhudev saw the road to unity of two different peoples lying not necessarily in the 
assimilation of one by the other but in healthy cooperation of the two having mutual appreciation 
of each other. Said Muztaba Ali, a Bengali litterateur, who had the direct experience of the 
finesse of modern western culture because of his long stay in Europe and also had devotion to 
Islam, once observed, “Hinduism does not accept people of other religions into itself. Hence it 
has no interest in other religions. The Muslim tries to convert the infidels. Neither the Brahmin 
pundit, nor the Muslim maulavi spares a thought for the unification of the two. The Hindu pundit 
says to the Muslims, ‘stay away!’ The Muslim maulavi beckons the Hindu, ‘Come, be a 
Muslim’. Ht does not appear to anyone that there could be a third way. The Hindu will remain 
Hindu, the Muslim Muslim; at the same time there will be unity and amity among them. This 
thought had occurred to the masses. They realized its necessity. So the leaders and ‘Sants’ — 
Kabir, Dadu and Nanak — appeared in the world of religion”'®. Bhudev was one of those very few 
_ and rare personalities in India of his own time and also of later times, who had a clear vision of 
this third way and his experiences in life facilitated this sociological imagination. 

Bhudev worked sincerely both as a teacher and as an officer in the Education Department. 
Because of his hard work and efficiency he became in no time the Headmaster of Government 
School at Howrah and ultimately rose to the high position of Class J School Inspector in the 
Education Department before his retirement. These positions were generally meant for the 
Europeans and Bhudev was the first Indian to occupy the last-mentioned one. He learnt the art of 
how to pull on with the European bosses without sacrificing his dignity. He had to face a lot of 
tribulation because of that. Several instances from Bhudev Carit will clarify not only Bhudev’s 
way of working but also the scenario in general prevailing in Bengal, particularly in the field of 
education. 

As the 2™ teacher of Calcutta Madrassa Bhudev taught the students of the highest class 
in the school at the request of Mr. Clinger, the Head Master, who was, as a rule, required to teach 
them. On hearing the news Colonel Rally (or Ralley?), a higher officer in the Education 
Department, enquired with Bhudev whether he performed the teaching assignment of Mr. 
Clinger. Bhudev declined with modesty to give a direct answer to it, since it might be damaging 
for the Head Master, on the plea that as a subordinate he could not say anything related to the 
performance of his higher authority. The colonel appreciated Bhudev’s wit and firmness and 
predicted a brighter future for him. But, Bhudev felt seriously threatened by the colonel’s 
behaviour. 

Civilian Hodgson Pratt came on occasions to inspect the school at Howrah, where 
Bhudev was the Head Master, and asked the students various questions in order to ascertain their 
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progress. Bhudev did not stay beside the civilian at that time. He performed at that time some 
other important tasks in a different room. Taking it for a sign of indecency Pratt demanded a 
better Head Master for the school. Mr. F. J. Mouat advised Mr. Pratt to cultivate Bhudev who, he 
assured, would prove to be an efficient teacher and a decent man. Gradually, and, ultimately a 
real friendship grew between the two. Before citing a concrete instance of Pratt’s esteem for 
Bhudev in the form a moving obituary by him on Bhudev one may note how Bhudev himself 
looked at the situation. 

Later in his life Bhudev wrote in his diary. “Human mind is capable of deceiving itself. I 
felt at that time that to stay by the side of civilian Pratt was tantamount to flattery when I did not 
have anything specific to do in connection with Pratt’s conversation with the students. But, now I 
find that it is because of my shyness in articulation that the aforesaid reasoning appealed to me 
and because of that very fact I failed to understand that the presence of the Head Master in that 
Situation was courtesy. And, the presence might prove instructive for him as well. A teacher 
should note how his students respond to the questiéns unfamiliar to them and how to help those 
students who become nervous and incapable of articulation in presence of strangers or outsiders. 
Besides this, one can learn a lot from one’s association with a learned Englishman’, Bhudev’s 
self-criticism, admission of his own fault, desire for correcting it, interest in learning from others 
and admiration for genuinely decent people helped him maintain cordial and dignified relations 
with the others. 

Pratt’s obituary on Bhudev is remarkable and quoted at length not only because of his 
sincere appreciation for Bhudev’s qualities but also for Pratt’s understanding of the ambience 
that prevailed particularly in the domain of Anglo-Indian relations: “Through more than forty 
years of silence on both sides, I have never forgotten him [i.e., Bhudev]. He was my first Indian 
friend, and I have seldom known a finer soul.....Our acquaintance began when he was the Head 
Master of the Government School in Howrah.... and when I was beginning my service as a civil 
officer........ He ...spoke with that thoughtfulness and gravity which mark the Hindoo of a high 
caste. His conversation was inspired by that strong ethical perception which is also habitual to a 
Hindoo of Brahmin descent. There was in him a quiet readiness to accept all the higher ideals of 
life without any cant or surface profession; he was full of grave self-respect, and endowed with 
too high a moral sense for any insincerity. He recognized to the full the responsibility of his task 
as a teacher of young lads........ He seemed incapable of saying a word more than he felt or of 
resorting to flattery or obsequiousness to his English visitor and official superior. He could not 
be ignorant, however, that if he pleased that visitor, it might not improbably be an advantage to 
him for his whole life....... When, in after years. I heard Englishmen talk glibly about ‘native 
untrustworthiness and duplicity’, I used to tell them of Bhoodeb Mookerjee, my Indian friend, 
who could not tell a lie, or fawn, or indeed act otherwise than with the utmost uprightness 
whine Yet all this time he was a typical Hindoo, in his wonderful dignity and his almost feminine 
gentleness, with entire absence of self-consciousness and absolute reliableness J am certain that 
these qualities were not peculiar to him; but that they belong to his race. It was this acquaintance 
with Bhoodeb Mookerjee that made me, ever afterwards, long to see the existence of close 
personal relations, deep and hearty friendships, between the men of the West and the men of the 
East, alike in India and in England. The gain would indeed be great on both sides....The qualities 
of the two should supplement one another....”"8 
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Bhudev and the Benign Face of British Colonialism 

Bhudev developed friendly relations with several of his immediate English superiors. Apart from 
the fact that Pratts were frequent visitors to Bhudev’s residence, Mrs. Wodroes, the wife of 
another boss of Bhudev, effectively intervened because of Bhudev’s wit and persuasion on a 
matter involving his career. Inspector Lodge defended him against the false complaints of a 
missionary. Bhudev developed an intimate relationship with Meddlicott who was transferred to 
the Inspector’s job from the Geological Survey. In his Vividha Prabandha, Bhudev referred to 
him as, “amar ati atmiya kono europiya” (‘a European who was a close kin of mine’). Bhudev’s 
reference to the ethnic identity of Meddlicott might obliquely suggest the great distance between 
all the senior-most Indian officials and those who were at the top of the bureaucratic pyramid of 
the Imperial Government in India. Still the distance was not insurmountable in every case. 
Bhudev came into contact with the Lieutenant Government of Bengal, Sir Ashley Eden in course 
of official business while the former was a fairly junior person, viz., an Assistant Inspector of 
Schools, in the official hierarchy. So close grew this friendship that when Bhudev visited 
Rangoon in 1873 as a Class I Inspector of Schools, he was the guest of Sir Ashley who had 
assumed charge as Chief Commissioner there. Bhudev reached even greater heights in his 
official contacts. On 24 March, 1886, the Viceroy himself invited Bhudev ‘to have a little 
conversation’. 

An important fact relating to Bhudev’s conduct with the British dignitaries and high 
officials (which has been repeated elsewhere in this book) needs be mentioned here. Bhudev 
scrupulously honoured the Brahminical restrictions on commensality in all his interactions with 
the Europeans. “His conservatism was probably an expression of his reaction to the subservience 
of the Indians to a foreign, power with an overwhelming might”.’? However, Bhudev politely 
regretted his inability to accept invitations to take food at any European home and offered such 
reasons for it as might be accepted by the person extending the invitation. In his Vividha 
Prabandha, he wrote in some detail on the subject: “Once a European with whom I was on most 
friendly terms invited me to dine with him. I declined with apologies. He said, ‘I won’t insist if 
you want to decline. But, you must tell me frankly why you cannot dine with me? I said, ‘Dining 
with you would mean violation of our social code. Could there be any stronger reason [for 
declining your invitation]? Besides, consider what else are we left with? Our political freedom is 
lost, our religion is under attack from your side, our vernacular literature has not reached a 
standard one can feel proud of. What else, then, remains with us, which would give us a sense of 
pride and sustain our specific identity [as a people]? You may call it superstition or social code. 
But, it is this system of caste and prescriptive and proscriptive rituals, that constitute all that we 
have. I cannot abandon them.” Moved by this unusual candour, the European gentleman 
(Medlicott) replied, “I would never again make a request like this to you. I have respect for such 
superstitions. Indeed, if there were anyone without such superstitions he must be a person 
endowed with highest wisdom or a person robbed of every mark of identity [distinguishing him 
from others]. None of us is a person with the highest wisdom, and it is pointless to let oneself be 
robbed of everything [that is distinctively one’s own].””” 

Bhudev dilated on the issue because he was convinced that laxity in conformity to social 
codes indicated either “absolute wisdom” which few persons in society could claim or “moral 
bankruptcy”. Social codes are badge of social and cultural identity of a people. Obviously, 
Bhudev’s orthodoxy in these matters had strong nationalist connotation. His innuendoes were 
directed, not without reason, against those English educated Bengalis who considered interdining 
with Europeans an act that is required to avoid embarrassment and, particularly, those who 
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simply hankered after an invitation to an Englishman’s table. All of them seemed to Bhudev to 
be devoid of the spirit of nationalism and independence of mind and integrity of character. 


Bhudev seems to convey that self-respect in cultural realm as displayed in observance of 
indigenous social codes and values is a precondition for political freedom. Lack of self-respect of 
the subjugated on the cultural front evokes contempt of those who keep them subjugated. Bhudev 
was alert on this point. Atkinson contrived a morning interview for Bhudev with the Lieutenant 
Governor, who as a matter of courtesy asked Bhudev to join him at breakfast. The Brahmin 

_ politely regretted his inability to do so on the ground that in his youth he promised his father 
never to dishonour the ritual code in such matters : “If I now eat [with you] in transgression of 
our social codes, I shall go down in my own eyes for the rest of my life.””’ The Lieutenant 
Governor understood. In another episode, when he declined an invitation to dinner, a senior 
English official felt aggrieved. He said, “Those, whom we would like to dine with, decline our 
invitation. Those who come to dinner are people we would rather not have at our table”. 
Bhudev’s witty reply was, “If I accepted your invitation, would I not join the ranks of those 
whom you do not like to dine with?” Bhudev’s quip put the Englishman out of countenance, 
Bhudev noted in the same essay which depicts the foregoing incident that the Hindus in different 
parts of India have varied food-habits. Even, pork is taken by Brahmins in forest areas. ““Thus 
there is not close connection between particular customs relating to food and Hindu dharma. But, 
to slight and violate desdcar[a] or the social code prevailing in the region of inhabitance of a 
person or a community is a most reprehensible act (apakarma). As an explanation of why it is an 
apakarma it suffices to point out that sahanubhuti (fellow-feeling and sympathy) with one’s own 
people or members of one’s own ethnic community is the seed of dharma; the absence of this 
sahanubhuti indicates that the very seed or root of sense of dharma has become corrupted.”” 
Most of the commentators on Bhudev have missed this aspect of Bhudev’s understanding of the 

‘ connection of patriotism or nationalism and observance of social codes. 


Another episode will farther clarify Bhudev’s viewpoint on the issue. A European 
Magistrate did not shake hands with Bhudev when Bhudev, as Inspector of Schools, met him, on 
the ground that he generally did not shake hands with the natives. But, he was deeply impressed 
with Bhudev’s demeanour and deliberation. At the time of Bhudev’s departure he extended his 
hand to Bhudev. But, Bhudev politely declined to shake hands with him and saluted him from a 
distance in accordance with the Indian custom of offering namaskara. And, he said, “The modes 
of courtesy vary from one society to another. When I called on you, you did not stretch your 
hand for a handshake and | saluted you in the oriental manner (which too is a namaskara with 
one hand in the spirit of viewing the presence of deity of Narayana in all beings) and J found 
satisfaction in it. Our holy scriptures acknowledge God in all creatures; to them nothing in the 
world is an object of contempt. However, the antyajas (low-born) and mlecchas (impure 
foreigners) are marked as untouchables because of impurity of their habits or some other factors. 
My father had no contempt for the children of the lowest castes and even most affectionately 
touched the heads of low-born children and blessed them when they were brought our home and 
then, of course, would take a [purificatory] bath. If I shake hands with my European friends, I 
change, afterwards, my clothings, wash my hands and touch the holy water of the Ganges if that 
is available. I do it not out of contempt for anybody but only to abide by our codes. You will, 
therefore, appreciate that I feel gratified if I am spared shaking of hands with any European. This 
reluctance to shake hands is not due to national pride. A Hindu is reluctant to touch another 
person’s body even to express his affection or friendly disposition (preeti). Since on this occasion 
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there was no handshake and we have developed genuine friendliness between us despite that, 
why don’t we forget about it today”.” 

Discussion of Bhudev’s view regarding a people’s self respect and its observance of 
indigenous customs may be concluded by what he observed in connection with remembrance of 
his teachers in Hindu College. Captain Richardson, the teacher referred to by Bhudev, showed 
along with Halford, Barnard, Middleton, Clint great affection for Bhudev and other students of 
the college. In his letter to the Richardson Memorial Committee Bhudev wrote inter alia “In his 
time the relationship of the European professor and the Indian student was not characterized by 
harshness on the one side, and disobedience on the other, but rather resembled to some extent the 
relationship between adhyapakas and chhatras of the indigenous tols. Captain Richardson was 
the personal friend of high officials, like Macaulay, Cameron and Grant, and yet his sympathetic 
and dutiful heart was always attached to his Indian students.” Apart from mentioning 
Richardson’s admirable teaching of Shakespeare and mental philosophy, history, besides 
literature, and the extraordinary labour undertaken by the teachers on a salary which was not very 
fat, Bhudev approvingly recollected the fact that “Captain Richardson and all the other 
Professors used to live in the Native quarter of the town and in touch with their Indian pupils, and 
not in clubs quite cut off from all but high European officials. The Captain used to invite his 
pupils to his house on holidays. He would give the boys a treat on such occasions. The Europeans 
used to hold the customs of the country in greater respect in those days than they are willing to 
do now, and, nothing, touched by European hands, was ever offered to Hindu boys by their 
entertainers in those days.” These words may be interpreted as signs of conservatism of an 
orthodox Hindu. But, the practices referred to have a deep connection with European teachers’ 
general attitude to the culture of their Indian pupils. Thus, Bhudev immediately added. “True 
gentlemanly instinct ever kept the Captain from attacking either by word or by action the ways of 
the people, from whom his pupils came. In fact, Captain Richardson and his colleagues had that 
genuine sympathy for the people of this country, which alone can win honour and love of a self- 
respecting race like the Hindus?” Observance of one’s own customs is a way of expressing 
one’s self-respect, and respect for the customs of a people is to honour its identity and dignity. 

In his later life also Bhudev earned special consideration from European officers for his 
Hindu way of life. When he had the responsibility of Additional Inspector, Medlicott wrote to 
him for visiting his Bungalow at Midnapore with the especial information that for the last one 
month “I have refrained from taking beef and so long as you will remain here it will not be 
brought to my bungalow.” Bhudev set up his tent in the open field adjacent to Medlicott’s 
bungalow and had his food cooked by his own men and Medlicott kept to his promise. The two 
became very close friends. Sir Ashley also made especial arrangements for Bhudev’s separate 
tent near his residence in Rangoon. 


Bhudev’s Encounter with the Other Face of Imperialism and his Patriotism and 
Nationalism / 

But, the reasoning and attitude of Bhudev referred to above did not equally appeal to all, 
particularly to the ‘other face’ of British Imperialism. This fact explains Bhudev’s mixed feeling 
about the Europeans in India. Bhudev had his share of humiliation at the hand of Europeans. As a 
young applicant for a job, at the door of important Europeans, he received disrespectful treatment 
from the sahibs, chaprasis and had the terrifying experience of the barking dogs. Only a few 
Europeans such as Duff, Long and Mouatt did “not keep me [Bhudev] waiting outside for a long 
time and their chaprasis do not treat me with contempt or brush past me.” His getting bullied by 
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the European colonel at the Madrassa has already been referred to. While Bhudev was the Head 
Master of Hugli Normal School, the Director of Public Instruction, Atkinson (who later became 
friendly to Bhudev), demanded an explanation for Bhudev’s absence from duty during the 
Director’s visit on inspection.” In the colonial milieu this implied questioning his integrity, and 
clubbing him at once with a petty clerk. The reason for Bhudev’s absence was the death of his 
uncle and Bhudev had duly applied for leave. Things turned out much more difficult when 
Campbell became the Lieutnant Governor. Campbell was biased against. Bhudev allegedly 
because he had published a few articles criticizing Campbell’s policy on certain issues. The first 
meeting between the two was marked by sharp exchanges and it ended with a sarcastic remark 
from Campbell. “I see, Babu, you understand matters of politics. I shall be glad to discuss them 
with you.” Soon afterwards he was asked to explain his conduct on many petty issues 
including his failure to be present during the Lieutenant Governor’s visit. Such attendance, even 
if not specially ordered,” was considered natural and proper. The strong support of his superiors 
prevented farther persecution. But, Bhudev seriously considered resignation at one point. 

His pride in his Brahmin identity on the-one hand and his aspiration as an official in the 
colonial bureaucracy created a life-long tension for Bhudev. He attained his ambition by moving 
from the post of a teacher in the Calcutta Madrassah to the position of Class I Inspector of 
schools, an office held by members of the Civil Service from time to time. But, he had to face 
resistance to his promotion to higher office at each step. What proved to be more painful was the 
condescending and sometimes inconsiderate attitude even of his friendly British patrons. In 1862, 
when he was the Head Master of a government teacher training school, he sought the help of the 
superior officer Woodrow who was the Inspector of Schools, for a promotion. As Head Master, 
Bhudev, an Indian, already occupied a post generally reserved for the Europeans. Woodrow 
quipped, therefore, “What farther promotion do you expect? You have gone as far as possible.””” 
Bhudev did, of course, get from Mr. Woodrow what he wanted through his clever argument 
which made Mrs. Woodrow who was per chance present beside her husband intervene in 
Bhudev’s favour. But, he remembered the insult hurled on an Indian long after the incident. 
Again, when he was promoted to the rank of Inspector class IV in 1867, another ‘first’ for an 
Indian, the Director of Public Instruction remarked, “Do you think you would have gone as far in 
promotion and salary under the Hindus or Muslims?” Bhudev was cut to the quick and ever 
blamed the fact of alien rule for the comment insinuating his own people. Though, he made a 
befitting reply to the racist civilian.” Bhudev’s pride as a Brahmin was put at stake when an 
insolent Zamindar at Jessore did not extend to him the seat of honour due to a Brahmin on the 
score that it was undeserving for a Brahmin to serve a mleccha king (mleccha means impure 
foreigner). Bhudev cited scriptural authority that suggests: one does not ask what caste the king 
belongs to. Bhudev called on the Zamindar as an Inspector of Schools to request him to extend 
his cooperation to the government for establishing primary schools in the area under his 
Zamindary.”! 

The remark made earlier that Bhudev did not have so bitter an experience with the 
Imperial bureaucracy in India as Bankim did is to be modified in the light of the above facts. 
Bhudev’s unpleasant experience with the bureaucracy of the alien government was shared from 
time to time by several other illustrious personalities of Bengal : Raja rammohan Roy, 
Vidyasagar, Bankim, and later Surendranath Banerjee. The situation was made worse by the 
blunt utterances on racial issues and crudity in the display of racial attitudes by the Europeans. 
Bhudev recorded in his diary in 1890 Grant Duff's comments on Indians — that they were ugly, 
black and totally devoid of national consciousness. He further noted Duff’s recommendation of 
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relative immunity from punishment for English offenders in India to ensure that “the Indians 
should for ever live in awe of Englishman.”” Bhudev also noted that the confident declaration 
of the Duke of Argyle, Secretary of State for India, that the central purpose of British policy was 
to keep India in bondage for ever.” And, it came to be very popular with the Englishman, from 
the pettiest to the most exalted. Bhudev like other Indian nationalists of his time could see 
through the ulterior design of the British rule in India. Though the Britishers were insincere in 
making their initial promise of enabling the Indians for self-rule through good governance, the 
promise too was totally forgotten under the reign of the Empress. As a result, justice was thrown 
to four winds, and the British rule India would, Bhudev predicted, end in no time.” In his 
comment on Lieutenant Governor Campbell in the issue of Education Gazette of 17/4/1874 
Bhudev noted that Campbell showed serious disrespect for the Indians, particularly the Bengalis. 
The Englishman observed that the Indians would never achieve any progress and the country 
should be colonized by South Europeans — the Spaniards, Italians, etc. Bhudev’s son discovered 
among his papers a letter from Eden dated April 27, 1873, seeking to persuade Campbell for a 
kind and decent treatment to Bhudev. Obviously, the letter was never sent to the addressee. The 
letter contains an interesting comment: “Bhoodeb has a fault and that is that he is a Bengalee. 
This among the present race of civilians in an unforgivable offence I fear.....’"* In several places 
in his diary Bhudev expressed his increasing distrust of British bureaucracy, or at least of an 
important section of it. 

The entry on 31.3.1879 reads: “A curious belief is spreading among the English that 
there is not real saving in employing Indian officials in place of Europeans.”*° On 12 November 
in the same year he recorded, “If Lord Lytton is not restrained, the native Civil Service 
Examination will be a mere pretence. He is after elimination of competition from this 
examination,” In December (24.12.82) 1882 Bhudev noted, “There is no doubt that poverty and 
indebtedness is increasingly growing in our country. The government has started patronizing 
more and more the Europeans and the Eurasians are entering in an increasing number even those 
humble jobs which had hitherto been left open for the Hindus and Musalmans. In the sphere of 
education also the Europeans will get greater opportunities than the non-Christian peoples. 
Wherefrom would the indigenous society derive vitality and strength?” Bhudev was further 
disturbed to notice the growing anti-Bengal: feeling among the Europeans. 

Yet Bhudev would preach that there should be neither any agitation nor any resentment 
against the alien rulers following a different religious faith, for such actions and attitudes were no 
part of Indian tradition.” Despite his increasingly strong criticism of the British rule and its 
expanding cultural hegemony over the indigenous community, he showed extreme caution not to 
offend the white Europeans through any publication in the Education Gazette. He advised 
Hemchandra Bandyopadhyay to drop a few words from his Bharat — Sangeet (Song of India), lest 
they should offend the ruling Europeans. “The line — ‘we are dazzled by the sight of a few white 
guardsmen’- refers to the English government that has been sent by providence and it is not 
proper. If one likes to write anything relating to the present, one should exercise moderation.””° 
The best way to invoke patriotism was to depict it in a historical context. It had the advantage of 
not breaking law or exciting sedition in “this land of peace-loving and self-restrained Hindus.” 
Hemchandra wrote “Bharat-vilap” (Wailing of India) with a veiled criticism of Bhudev. 
Bhudev’s patriotism and nationalistic feeling appears to some suspect because of his lack of 
enthusiasm over radical steps against the British Raj. Bhudev was an efficient government 
servant. He received the title C. I. E. (Companion of Indian Empire) from the British 
Government for his competence in discharging his responsibilities in government service and 
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also for his loyalty to the British Raj. A medal decorated with engraving of Queen Victoria’s face 
was received by Bhudev and had been preserved for a long time with care by his descendants. At 
the same time Bhudev was critical of Imperial policy and administration in India. Indeed, the 
milieu of Bhudev was characterized by this ambivalence which resulted into a kind of 
contradiction in the minds of many Indian nationalists of the nineteenth century. Admiration of 
the Indians for the functional aspect of the British Raj in the unification of different parts of India 
under one administrative system and in bringing such contributions of modern science and 
technology as the railways, the post and telegraph, and the press, as also western knowledge to 
the seemingly moribund Indian society was a characteristic feature of the intellectual climate in 

‘Bengal of the nineteenth century. On the other hand, the growing animadversion of the 
Europeans for the Indians and their expanding and constricting political and cultural hegemony 
over the life of the Indians made the latter highly critical of the alien rule. Despite his suavity and 
shrewdness in dealing with his European colleagues and bosses, Bhudev had to face the remark 
of an English civilian officer that “Bhudev with his C.I.E. and Rs. 1500/- is still anti-British.” 


The Spectrum of Indian Responses to Colonialism and Westernism 
During his college days the manners and conduct of those who were known as Derozians and in 
his later life the insinuation against the Indians and their tradition including religion and 
indigenous way of life appeared to persons like Bhudev a veritable threat to the Indian tradition 
including Hindu religion. The menace assumed alarming proportions in unintelligent aping by 
the Indians of the European way of life in abandonment of their indigenous social codes and 
ancestral religion. 

The milieu evoked, in the main, three kinds of responses. At one extreme of it there was 
a warm welcome of European ideas and values which embraced western rationalism and science 
and at the other extreme there was the stiff opposition to alien values from the die-hard, there 
were personalities like Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar on the one hand and, on the other hand, there 
were men like Sasadhar Tarkchudamani who had the bizarre idea of electricity passing through 
the tuft of hair of a Brahmin and discovered the presence of every idea of modern science in the 
Sanskrit texts. In between stood persons like Bhudev who had a taste of and regard for western 
knowledge and simultaneously a deep reverence for the traditional values and social codes of 
their own community. Apart from these principal types of responses of Indians to the imperial 
rule and westernism, there were partial or total submission to the alien culture and preachings of 
Christian missionaries, which reflected more a mood of unintelligent imitation and desire for jobs 
or for other opportunities to rise in life or sheer greed for enjoyment of material comforts than 
genuine appreciation of the alien rule and culture. The distinction between the first and the fourth 
responses became evident in the attempt of the protagonists of the former to reorganize their 
indigenous socio-cultural ethos along the lines of western rationality while personal 
considerations weighed more with those who gave the fourth kind of response. Without an 
appreciation of these different hues and shades in the spectrum of responses of Indian minds to 
the encounter between Indian tradition and western modernism one cannot adequately assess the 
ideas of men like Bhudev of the nineteenth century which have continued to influence the 
thoughts of the Indians in the following centuries as well. What is the most interesting feature of 
the process of development of self-in-society in this milieu is the changes in the attitude of 
individual thinkers to the indigenous culture and westernism along with the changes in the 
experiences gained by them in their interaction with the changing environs. To the score of 
illustrations of this point, which have been noted above, one more fact from Bhudev’s life may 
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be mentioned. A first glance at Bhudev’s writings may suggest that his patriotism and 
nationalism are elements borrowed from the west. This inference would not be correct if one 
considers the following observation by Bhudev: “When I was a student of the Hindu College, a 
European teacher told us that patriotism was unfamiliar to the Hindus, for no Indian language 
contained any word expressing the idea. I believed his word and was extremely distressed at 
heart by the thought. I, of course, knew then the myth of Sati’s death as depicted in 
Annadamangal. But, that knowledge did not help me contradict the teacher’s remark or console 
myself. Now I know that to the descendants of the Aryans the entire motherland with its fifty two 
peethas" or centres of pilgrimage is in truth the person of the deity.”” 

Bhudev prefaced the foregoing narration with the suggestion that the meaning and 
message of Hinduism, its myths and legends, remain inaccessible to those who lack in 
perseverance and sense of reverence for exploring the nature of Hindu tradition and 
reinterpreting it. He learnt this truth from his own life experience. Because of his immaturity in 
age and also intellectual development he could not follow how the myths and legends of India 
conveyed the message of patriotism and the suggestion of territorial integrity of India and 
integration of her inhabitants. Situated in a climate of opinion which cannot ignore the advent of 
western rationalism, Bhudev tried for a “rational” reinterpretation of tradition. What was required 
was reinterpretation, not rejection, of tradition. The love for the ways of one’s society was a 
prerequisite for understanding and interpretation of one’s tradition. And, concomitantly, it was 
the flip side of one’s love for one’s country. 


Bhudev’s Familiarity with the Body of Western Knowledge 


Love for one’s country and society and the cognate tradition enables one to develop a 
comparative outlook regarding other peoples and cultures than one’s own. Without it there is 
servility and / or bigotry. Bhudev himself was a voracious reader of European literature. In his 
college days he had to read Bacon, Shakespeare, Milton and Pope. Young’s Night Thoughts and 
Gray’s Poems were included in the curriculum. Next to literature, history by Hume, Mitford, 
Fergusson, Elphinstone, and Russell-related to the history of England or Europe, had to be read 
by the students of the Hindu college. Then, there was an extensive syllabus on mathematics, 
including optics and astronomy, besides moral philosophy, not based on any prescribed texts. 


During the brief spell of attraction for Christianity, Bhudev read the Bible and related 
literature. His reading of Hume’s Essays broke the spell. Alexander Duff was astonished to see 
him reading Voltaire’s Muhammad and could appreciate the futility of any attempt at converting 
him into Christianity. 

Bhudev’s Bengali textbooks on histories of England, Greece and Rome were based on 
standard books in English.*? In his mature age Bhudev read Plato and recorded in his Diary on 
1.9.78: “Reading of Plato’s book is completed. Accumulated human experience gets crystallised 
into science. Is dharmaparayanata (virtue) true because it pleases gods or does it please gods 
because it is true?...... The betterment of the entire human race had been the motto of the life of 
Socrates, Plato’s teacher.” Bhudev’s idea of writing a piece, Philosophical Essays, offering a 
comparative estimate of the main principles of Indian and western philosophy, however, never 
materialized. In his letter to Mukundadev on 25.4.1888 Bhudev noted that improving on 
Aristotle’s view that all works of art are imitation of nature, the Greek philosophers enunciated 
that “Art is an imitation of nature for a moral end”.*? While the realists (vastutantravadigan) 
emphasize the first part of the preceding statement and try to offer an unidealized treatment of 
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life, the idealists stress the second part. But, the Sanskrit literature never abandoned the concem 
for moral end though it tried to offer a true description of events. 


On 11 November 1882 Bhudev admired Lecky’s History of Rationalism in Europe on 
the ground that “The author rightly observes that rationalism, however congenial to social 
progress, is not favourable to the development of heroic characters. The current objections to the 
German philosophy of Goethe and Fichte bolster janavada (democracy)”.”* In a letter to his 
youngest son (Mukundadev) on 28 March 1888 Bhudev noted the similarity between the views 
of Thomas Huxley in the February issue of the monthly, The Nineteenth Century, and certain 
propositions in his own Samajik Prabandha. But, he disagreed to Huxley’s thesis that ‘nature is 
neither moral, nor immoral, it is unmoral.” According to Bhudev, morality is grounded in society 
which is in its turn rooted in nature. But the “European writers are not used to conceding that the 
root of morality is in nature itself: they would say that it is either revealed preternaturally or 
socially evolved.” The same letter contains Bhudev’s criticism of those European writers on 
government who emphasized the “police functions” of the state and rubbished the doctrine of 
“natural rights”. His letter to Mukundadev on 19.1.1889 contained his critical comments on 
experimental school of philosophy of Locke, Hume and Mill and intuitional school of philosophy 
of Kant and Hegel.” 


Malthus in political economy and Comte in philosophy were the two European writers 
who were most acceptable to Bhudev. The former’s theory on population deeply influenced him 
while the idea of altruism of Comte appealed to him greatly. Comte’s concept of ‘altruism 
seemed to partake the spirit of the vedantic doctrine of surrendering self (Sva) to all (Sarva)’.” 
Auguste Comte’s positive philosophy was an important force to reckon with in the intellectual 
climate of nineteenth century Bengal.” It is interesting to note that Bankim Chandra 
Chattopadhyay gave more attention to Comte’s sociological ideas regarding order and progress 
than Bhudev. Bhudev like Bankim gave importance to Comte’s Religion of Humanity. Bhudev 
did not see eye to with him regarding the opportune moment for the emanation of sociology or a 
general science of society which would project a nonlinear theory of progress of the human kind. 
Though he referred to Comte’s altruism, love of humanity and his emphasis on rituals as 
important agencies for development of moral character (in SP, AP, and VP), he considered 
Hinduism to be a superior religious and ethical system than Comte’s positivism and religion of 
humanity. In his exchange of letters with Jogendra Chandra Ghosh (plate 2), one of the earliest 
Indian positivists and eventually the leader of the Indian positivist society,°’ he sought to refute 
the latter’s belief that India could be regenerated along positivist lines. It, however, did not 
adversely affect the close friendship between the two. 

In Bhudev’s intellectual milieu utilitarianism of Bentham, Mill and Spencer seemed to be 
acceptable to many. Bankim Chandra himself appeared to Bhudev to be unjustifiably grounding 
his view of the functionality of dharma on utilitarianism. Having read deeply into Spencer” and 
Mill, Bhudev rejected utilitarianism since ıt was based on hedonism and hence could not be the 
basis of any ethical religious system or desirable social policy. 

Like other Bengalis of his times, Bhudev too was an avid reader of ‘improving’ 
biographies of self-made men. He recommended to a colleague such works as Smile’s Industrial 
biography, Davenport’s Lives of Individuals who Raised Themselves, Brewster’s Martyrs of 
Science, biographies of Stephenson, Watt and Josua Wedgwood. He wanted Radhika, the 
colleague referred to, to write biographies of notable European inventors and engineers in 
Bengali on the basis of such works.” 
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He was like many other Indian nationalists a great admirer of Mazzini though he was 
opposed to the use of revolutionary violence. He praised Mazzini’s religious and ethical ideas 
probably because he heard in them the echoes of his own views and the doctrine of mishkama 
karma.” Bhudev had some familiarity with French literature also. In his ‘letter to Mukundadev on 
25.4.88 Bhudev wrote, “I haven’t read many novels. The French novels which I could go through 
are in no way inferior to English novels but more dramatic in character and exciting. Certain 
French novels are indecent. These are read with great interest by European ladies, but to sneer at 
them seems a fashion [with them]. I won’t have any objection to read any novel by Zola or 
Dode.” 

Bhudev and other Victorian Bengalis of his calibre gained familiarity with the western 
intellectual tradition. But, persons like Bhudev were not swept off their feet by the western 
winds. His knowledge of western philosophy, literature and science helped him take a 
comparative view of cultures across the hemispheres though a sort of propagandist stance 
proclaiming the superiority of the Indian, rather, Hindu way of life became evident in his 
discourses. This consciousness of superiority of Indian tradition made him question the 
authenticity of application of western logic and philosophy and social theory in interpreting or 
reorganizing Indian society. Even the notable social reformers came to be interrogated by him. 
His view of Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar is a case in point. 


Bhudev and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 

Act. V of 1856 relating to Remarriage of Widows was passed when Bhudev was the Head Master 
of the government school at Howrah. It is well known that Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar devoted 
his life to the enactment of this law. He tried very hard to muster the public opinion in favour of 
it. 

He tried to convince scores of pundits of its necessity and rationale. He had recourse to 
Parasara Samhita to prove his point. He could not meet Viswanath Tarkabhushan but met 
Bhudev who, however, strongly differed from him. Bhudev Carit mentions that Bhudev’s 
biography of Peter the Great of Russia in Bengali could not ‘get the government’ grant for 
publication since Vidyasagar did not give his approval though it was approved by Reverend 
Krishnamohan Bandyopadhyay. Both of them were members of Vernacular Literature Society 
which looked after such publications. Vidyasagar also did not make kind remarks about the 
intention of Bhudev for publishing his work, Sikhsa Vidhayaka Prastav. He remarked, “I 
see a claim is staked [for the position of Head Master of the normal school] (Ei je claim (dabi) 
deoya haiyache).”" The relationship of two personalities was, however, not embittered by such 
minor facts. Their difference of opinion on widow remarriage was borne out by their respective 
conviction. Bhudev considered Vidyasagar’s efforts towards the introduction of ‘widow 
remarriage a serious error of judgment on his part. It appeared to have been directed towards the 
welfare of the Brahmin widows or widows of higher castes. And, it was not in tune with 
nivrttimarga or the path of reticence and renunciation and was, therefore, against the ethos of the 
Hindus. 

Bhudev waxed eloquent on Vidyasagar’s contribution to the development of Bengali 
language through his works such as Sakuntala, Sitar Vanavas, and Vetal Pancavimsati which 
were based on the treasures of Sanskrit literature. He observed, “The good work (development of 
Bengali language) of Vidyasagar, because of whom the Bengali feel glorified, will be everlasting 
and continue to benefit his own people. But, his two other deeds, his attempt at introducing 
widow remarriage among the bhadraloks and his upholding the characters of alien cultures as 
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ideals for the children of this country would go against the interests of his own society and will 
not be long-lasting; in no time the two .....will pass into oblivion.””” As a concrete instance of his 
argument against focusing on illustrious characters of alien culture he once remarked, “It has 
been said that Duval killed a cat and sold its skin to buy books. What would the boys of Hindu, 
Jain or Muslim families belonging to the category of bhadraloks learn from it? Is it feasible or 
desirable for them to indulge in such an act? Because of the prevalence of danadharma (the virtue 
of making donation) and continuance of the old practice of copying down the books in India, 
nobody falls in such a predicament [as was faced by Dugal].”** Cultural specificity does have an 
impact on literary works and their readers. One may, however, mention here that Bhudev himself 
wrote a book on Peter the Great of Russia, which was, of course, not published. 

Bhudev had high regards for such Brahminical qualities as observance of good conduct, 
(sadacarpalan), benevolence and philanthropy (paropakarita), spiritedness (tejasvita), simplicity 
and honesty (saralya), scholarship and knowledge (panditya) in the character of Vidyasagar. 
Though he severely criticized him for his attempt at the introduction of widow remarriage, he 
simultaneously pointed out Vidyasagar’s difference from the English-educated neophytes in the 
“doctrine” of social reform after the pattern of western mentors. When Vidyasagar tried for 
widow remarriage he was prompted by his own conviction and he sought justification not in the 
scriptures or practice of the Europeans but in ParaSara-Samhita. Similarly, when, to the 
disappointment of the English-educated followers of westernism, Vidyasagar did not support the 
bill of age of consent in marriage (sahavasa sammati), he justified his opinion not in terms of 
western social philosophy but in terms of indigenous smrti texts. His mistake in upholding the 
cause of widow-remarriage was a bona fide mistake. 

Despite serious differences of opinion between the two on the issue of social reform, 
there was genuine friendship between Bhudev and Vidyasagar. When Vidyasagar fell sick in 
Farasdanga, Bhudev went to his residence to see him. Vidyasagar felt very sore because of 
ingratitude of many who received unstinted help from him. When he expressed his regret over it 
in presence of Bhudev, Bhudev remarked, “It is not proper on your part to say that all the people 
around you are ungrateful. The entire community of Bengalis is ever grateful to you for your 
contribution to the development of Bengali language. All of the good men whom you have 
helped remain “enslaved” to you. But, how does the receipt of help from you turn the unworthy 
persons into worthy ones?”*’ Vidyasagar found great consolation from Bhudev’s remark and 
admitted that many undeserving and worthless individuals availed themselves of the charity 
made by him. 

Bhudev’s attitude to widow remarriage becomes evident from a set of related episodes 
noted in Bhudev Carit. When the management and editorship of the Education Gazette was 
offered to Bhudev, Nimaicaran Sinha who had been working as the Assistant Editor of the 
journal became very skeptical regarding the continuance of his job. Nimai being a Kayastha, 
married a widow, and Bhudev’s antipathy to widow remarriage was well-known. Bhudev assured 
him of the continuation of service in the office of the Education Gazette. Bhudev said to him, “If 
somebody does his work in our office, why should I discharge him? The Muslim compositor in 
our press may himself be the child of a remarried widow but he has not tried to print anything in 
the journal or the books that runs counter to what we dearly cherish.” Sinha retained his job with 
the Education Gazette till the end of his life. 

But, Sinha’s wife did not receive a warm welcome from Bhudev’s wife and other female 
members of the family. They were afraid that the remarried widow would desecrate by her touch 
the bedding, etc, of the household. Widow remarriage might be in vogue among the lower castes 
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and classes among the Hindus, or among the Muslims or Christians. But, it is irreligious for a 
high caste woman to remarry. In another episode in Bhudev Carit, Bhudev’s wife praised a child 
widow belonging to an upper class Muslim family for her vehement opposition to widow 
remarriage. One may read here the distinction made by orthodox persons like Bhudev between 
the public and the private space(s). The private space is the reservoir. of traditional values and 
customs where violation of any established social code is an inexcusable offence, whereas in the 
public space deviation from customary practices may be tolerated. 

But, this simple dichotomy did not always hold good. When both Sinha and his wife died 
leaving their two children behind, Bhudev brought those boys from their village habitat to his 
own family and reared them up to the stage of their passing the entrance examination. On the 
first day of their arrival the servants working in Bhudev’s family refused to wash the plates and 
glasses used by the boys. But, they too later became affectionate to the children. 


Bhudey and the Brahmo Samaj 

The Hindu tradition upheld in scriptures and social codes and ntes and rituals sustained the 
identity of the Hindus against the onslaught of an alien culture. Bhudev, therefore, did not like 
Vidyasagar’s attempt at social reform. He, however, found some consolation that Vidyasagar 
based his arguments on certain Hindu scriptures. He was not alike the mindless imitators of 
western ways. Bhudev had deep admiration for Rammohan Ray and the Brahmo Samaj which 
was based, in his view, on the ground that Rammohan Ray depended on the Upanishads and the 
Mahanirvanaiantra for enunciating his religious doctrines. Bhudev noted that disunity emanating 
from quarrels between followers of different faiths, of various sects within the same faith 
weakened the Indians. Linguistic and regional and many other kinds of differences among the 
Indians diminished their strength as a people. He, therefore, tried to develop a sense of tolerance 
in himself as well as in his countrymen for differences in religion, region or language. During 
Bhudev’s time, the Brahmo Samaj drew the ire of the Hindus. But the Hindu-Brahmo conflict did 
not touch Bhudev though he was a devout Hindu. His liberal view towards Islam and Muslims 
was not to be found among many others of his times. He was held in high esteem by many 
leading Brahmos and he had high regards for them. Dvijendranath Thakur, the eldest son of 
Debendranath Thakur who founded the Adi Brahmo Samaj, wrote in his letter to Bhudev on 
17.1.1890 that he earnestly solicited Bhudev’s views on “Panchayat Sabha” since “a few words 
of yours are more valuable than those of a hundred people.” 

Bhudev regretted in the issue of 26 Paush 1286 (Bengali Calendar) of the Education 
Gazette the thin attendance in the meeting convened by Keshub Chandra Sen in memoriam of 
Raja Ram Mohan Ray (1772 — 1833), who was a “great and noble man of our own race (svajatiya 
mahat vyakti).” Bhudev further noted in the same article “The Brahmo Samaj founded by him is 
an imperishable and eternal monument to his noble deed. The virtuous life of Raja Rammohan 
Ray was dedicated wholly to the performance of sacred tasks.” 

In Bhudev’s mind there was not an iota of hostility toward Brahmo dharma. He wrote in 
the essay, Brahmodharma O TantraSastra (Brahmo religion and tantrasastra), “I had never been 
displeased with the followers of Brahmoism. I have always believed that the Brahmos were born 
because there was a need for them ........ The sanatana (eternal) Hindu dharma assumed the form 
of Prahmios and displayed its resilience and strength by holding Christianity at bay through 
them.’ 
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Bhudev and the Indian National Congress 

Appreciation of another leading Brahmo for Bhudev’s patriotism and political views may be 
cited here. Rabindranath Nath Tagore wrote in his essay, ‘Apar Paksher Katha’ (The view of the 
other side) : “Bhudev Mukhopadhyay’s patriotism is known to many. After two or three 
conferences of the Congress Bhudev observed in reply to the queries of a gentleman regarding 
his opinion of the Congress, “India is a sub-continent. We can, of course, imagine the emergence 
of a great nation here, if the entire country can get united through the efforts of the leading 
personalities of each province of this sub-continent. But, it may be said with certainty that the 
task is not going to be accomplished by the Congressmen of today. Many of our wants may be 
met and many forms of injustice to us may be removed through their initiative, deliberations, and 
movement. If, however, the aim of the Congress is to secure justice from the rulers or equal 
rights with the ruling race here and there, I must say the goal is narrow and indicates lack of 
farsightedness. If the Congressmen feel shy of using the pandals thatched with Hogla leaves 
instead of those decorated with silk cloth, simple mattresses instead of chairs, dhotis instead of 
pantaloons, Indian vernaculars instead of English, then no permanent good can be done to the 
country by the present Congress.” Though Tagore learnt this comment by Bhudev from his 
friend’s letter and could not reject the possibility of some modification of Bhudev’s original 
remark, he reminded his audience, “Bhudev’s comments about the undesirable features of 
people’s associations and their leaders are to be reflected upon seriously. We want to catch fish 
but do not like to keep any contact with water, we shall be good to our country but will not have 
any contact with it [and its inhabitants] ------ How to keep contact with our country? It can be 
done through the use of vernaculars or languages used by the inhabitants of the land and the cloth 
woven by our countrymen. If the models set by the English, however powerful they may be, 
separate us away from our mother-tongue and the cloth woven by our brethren, it is improper for 
them who allow it to happen to take the seat of leader of the people.” 


Bhudev’s Role in Promoting Cultivation of Mother — tongues of the Indians 

Bhudev was not merely a teacher or an officer in the education department of the imperial 
government in India but an educationalist who had original ideas about the nature of education 
that would be appropriate for the Indians and had a real interest in the spread of education in the 
country. His activities in this field also were marked by his genuine love of his land of birth, its 
people and its culture. In education the question of language is of fundamental importance. 
Bhudev was strongly in favour of a tri-language formula — a student should learn his / her mother 
tongue, official language and the language of the scriptures of his religious faith. As Inspector 
of schools of the Bihar circle, Bhudev noted that the students in Bihar had to learn Persian and / 
or Urdu almost as a matter of compulsion since Urdu was used in government offices and Persian 
was the language used in courts of law. Bhudev devoted himself heart and soul to the task of 
substitution of Hindi for Urdu and Persian and development of Hindi language as a medium of 
instruction in schools. And, he succeeded in his effort. First, the Kayethi (a variant of Hindi 
language with an indigenous form of Devanagari or Nagri script) came to be introduced as the 
language to be used in government offices and courts of law in Bihar. It had a spectacular effect 
for the improvement of Hindi language in Bihar. Secondly, and concomitantly, needs of students 
studying in Hindi in schools were fulfilled by the massive efforts towards composing good books 
in Hindi or translating good books in Hindi. The students of schools in Bihar came to have access 
to the world of knowledge in their mother-tongue.™” Language is, according to Bhudev, an 
effective means not only of advancement of knowledge but of promoting the sense of unity and 
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patriotism of a people. Much before Gandhiji, Bhudev has envisaged Hindi as the lingua franca 
of India. Bhudev’s contribution to the development of mother tongue of the large majority of 
people in Bihar was gratefully acknowledged by it through the composition of poems and folk 
songs in praise of him and by the creation of the “Bhudev Hindi Medal Fund” for awarding a 
silver medal in his name and books to the student who would secure the highest marks in Hindi 
in the Matriculation Examination (public examination on completion of 10 years in school). 
Contribution for the Fund was raised by the inhabitants of Bankipur in Bihar and the fund was 
instituted on 30.1.1917. 

It should be noted that whatever was composed by Bhudev for publication in print was 
done in his mother-tongue, i.e., Bengali. From the school text-books to essays like Samajik 
Prabandha written for mature readers were all written by him in Bengali. Even today good text 
books in Bengal on different subjects at higher stages of learning are not available on the score 
that Bengali or Indian languages have not developed appropriate terminology for scientific terms 
found in English. Bhudev showed through his own efforts two centuries earlier the hollowness of. 
this argument or excuse. 

Bhudev’s faith in the efficacy of mother tongue as the medium of instruction of the 
children was complete as he advocated the use of Assamese, in place of Bengali, as the medium 
of instruction for the Assamese-speaking students of Assam where Bengali was the medium of 
instruction. He steadfastly stuck to his principled stand despite sharp criticism from the Bengalis 
on this issue. If Bhudev did not like the imposition of alien values and foreign language on the 
students, he did not like Bengali chauvinism either. He tried to persuade his countrymen abut the 
need for encouraging one another’s regional cultures and mother tongues in a multi-lingual 
country like India for promoting national integration and harmony. Indeed, Bhudev emphasized 
that the teachers should be trained in Normal Schools in the art of teaching the students in their 
respective mother tongue — e.g., Hindi in Bihar, Oriya in Orissa, Assamese in Assam, Santhali in 
Santhal Parganas, etc. He worked on this principle in his efforts to reorganize the activities of the 
“Normal School”. Bhudev stressed the learning of Sanskrit as well. Sanskrit is the source of 
many Indian languages, e.g., Bengali, Oriya, Hindi, etc. It will help the students learn their own 
culture and save them against bewitchment with the alien way of life. At the same time, he did 
recommend the learning of English in higher studies. English would be of great help specially for 
the students of science. 


More about Bhudev’s Contribution as an Educationist 
Bhudev was a conscientious and efficient officer in the Education Department. He acquired most 
notable proficiency in preparing letters and reports in English, most of which were analytical in 
nature, regarding his observation of the conditions of educational institutions inspected by him 
and his recommendation for improvement or change which he deemed fit. Bhudev was appointed 
"a member of the Education Commission under the stewardship of Sir William Hunter which was 
formed on 3 February 1882 with twenty experts, British and Indian. He became also the member 
of the Provincial Committee of Bengal. The Provincial Committees were to assist the Hunter 
Commission. Bhudev prepared the report of the findings and recommendations of the Provincial 
Committee of Bengal. Hunter himself expressed satisfaction that the draft of the report was 
highly acclaimed by knowledgeable persons. 

Bhudev regretted the inadequacy of financial assistance from the imperial government 
for the students and educational institutions of Bengal and other provinces of India, particularly 
for the indigenous primary schools in the country-side. As an officer of the government he tried 
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to get the people of particular localities involved in the institution of new schools by the 
government. But, he opposed the imposition of education cess by the government for creating 
new schools. He proposed, instead, that the government should make provision for one primary 
school (gramya pathsala) in every part of the countryside, which was served by a choukidar or 
village inspector. He made this proposal to Ashley Eden, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, so 
that the thousands of village children should get the opportunity to leam the three Rs without 
much inconvenience. He had great admiration for the teachers of these indigenous primary 
schools, who did their duties even for very small fees and also for the way in which the local 
residents of villages supported these schools. Spread of education at the grassroot level in 
keeping with the values cherished by the local people and with their willing help and cooperation 
was the surest way to promote their love for their country. 

Bhudev’s love of education, his skill as a teacher, his knowledge of pedagogy and his 
insistence on the use of mother tongue as medium of instruction are embodied in his short but 
extremely instructive and useful piece Shikshavidhayak Prastab.© 


Bhudev as an Organizer and Editor of Journals 

Dissemination of correct news and views among his countrymen was regarded by Bhudev as an 
effective means of educating them and arousing their patriotism and sense of responsibility. 
When he was a student of Standard Five in 1841, he brought out a hand-written magazine in 
English, viz., Private Observer, for his batchmates in the Hindu College. 

But, it was in 1864 (Bengali year 1271, Vaisakh) that Bhudev made a mark as an Editor 
when he started editing “Sikhsadarpan O Samvddsar” (Mirror of Education and Digest of News). 
No copy of the journal has been available. Chapter Seventeen of Bhudev Carit, Part 1, and the 
book by Brajendranath Bandyopadhyay contain some useful information of it and some 
specimens of what was published in the journal. Apart from the essays and articles by other 
writers, part of Bhudev’s Bangalar Itihas and his father’s didactic essays on the Spiritual aspect 
of the Ramayana were published in the journal. The journal aimed at offering the news of what 
was happening in the country and world at large and some food for healthy deliberations by the 
villagers confined within the narrow limits of their villages and lost in pettifoggery and 
factionalism of village politics. The specimens of news and views published in the journal refer 
to the ways of life of the Greeks of ancient times or the Europeans of modern times, the problem 
of silting of the beds of village tanks and the tasks of the landlords for removing the silt, the duty 
of the Indians to act as jury in courts of law, different laws and administrative measures taken by 
the government and their criticism, the features of the Indians as a people with specific identity, 
the medium of instruction, the curriculum of education in schools and colleges and the like. The 
journal was informative and instructive and inspired patriotism and spirit of tolerance in the 
hearts of its readers. It continued for five years and its publication was stopped as Bhudev took 
over the management and editorship of the Education Gazette which gave him a lasting fame in 
the world of publication of journals in Indian languages. 


Bhudev and the Education Gazette 

The Education Gazette: Saptahik Vartavaha (Education Gazette and Weekly Messenger) 
became a widely known journal because of Bhudev’s skill in organizing and editing it. The first 
issue of it under his editorship was published on 4 December 1868 and he continued to edit the 
journal till 15 May 1894, i.e., till the last days of his life. It continued to be published for some 
time under the editorship of his sons after his death. The first issue of the Education Gazette was 
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published on 4 July 1856 under the editorship of O’Brian Smith. But, it was in a sense Bhudev’s 
brain-child. He suggested to Hodgson Pratt, an influential British officer in the Education 
Department of the imperial government that the government should regularly publish a journal in 
Bengali to keep the public informed of the activities of the government for avoidance and 
rebuttal of disinformation and misinformation regardmg what was done by the government. 
Despite Pratt’s preference for Bhudev as the editor of the proposed journal, a European was 
appointed as the editor of the proposed journal. The European editor had Bengali assistants. 
When Smith left India for his native land, it came under the supervision of several Bengali 
editors. When the last of them, viz., Pyari Charan Sarkar, who received a monthly salary of Rs. 
300/- resigned the editorship of the journal after having edited it for about two years and a half, 
Bhudev was approached for the task of editing the journal. Bhudev accepted the offer on the 
condition that the ownership of the journal would vest in Bhudev and the sum that was paid to 
the previous editors as their monthly salary should be given thenceforth as grant-in-aid to the 
journal. 

The seminal importance of the journal in the life of Bhudev and in the cultural milieu of 
Bengal merits serious research by scholars interested in understanding the culture of nineteenth 
century Bengal. Bhudev faced criticism from certain quarters because of alleged subservience to 
the government. The European officers too were displeased with due but mild criticism of the 
government that was made from time to time in the journal. The displeasure of the government 
became evident first in the diminishing quantum of grant-in-aid to the journal from the 
government after Bhudev’s death and, ultimately, in stoppage of the grant-in-aid. It suggests that 
the journal or the editor of the journal was not a stooge of the imperial government. Indeed, many 
news items, poems and articles, and editorials in the journal bring into clear relief Bhudev’s 
patriotism and spirit of nationalism. Bhudey made most of the times, in a covert way, 
unfavourable remarks against the statements and activities of Europeans officers denigrating the 
inhabitants of India and subverting their culture and their material interests. On the other hand, 
Bhudev published news items which exposed the points of weakness in the character and 
activities of the Bengalis and other Indians and the articles and editorial comments criticizing 
those debilitating features. Of course, his criticism was responsible and constructive, whether it 
was of the government or of his own countryman. 

It is learnt from BC I that Bhudev wrote in the first issue of E.G. (dated 4.12.1868) : “We 
do not intend to identify ourselves with or hold the brief of any particular tenet or ism, party, 
side or group. There is always a certain measure of truth as well as of untruth in case of every 
tenet, party or side — unalloyed truth or total falsehood hardly exists in practice. As for ourselves, 
we shall try to remain on the side of truth — we shall not fear anything but untruth — since we 
have cherished since our childhood the faith in the great maxim, satyameva jayate (i.e., it is only 
the truth that triumphs).”©” 

Bhudev offered to Nibaran Bhattacharya during the latter’s apprenticeship with him for 
the job of assistant editor in the EG: 

(1) Everything to be written for EG must be in simple and chaste Bengali; filibustering must be 
strictly avoided. (2) The goal of Hindu dharma [which would guide EG] is all-embracing; hence 
Hindu dharma does not have any aversion to any other dharma. Care should be taken to avoid 
any reflection on or insinuation against Brahmos, Musalmans, or Christians and no intemperate 
words should be used against any particular person. (3) If we have criticism of the government, 
we shall make it in the way a Hindu does, i.e., along with natural decency, restraint and modesty. 
(4) We do not review or assess the quality of anything other than books and journals. If anybody 
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sends to us materials like scent, ink, hair o1l, etc., for our opinion on their quality and even if we 
have a favourable judgment on it, we shall not publish it in the EG. For there is no guarantee that 
the quality of the material under a particular brand name that is submitted to us will remain the 
same with the quality of the product sold in the market. No such apprehension arises in case of a 
book since all copies of it in one edition contain the same printed words. (5) If in course of 
review of a book it is found to have any blemishes, only receipt of the book will be 
acknowledged in the journal.” 


The continuous publication of the Education Gazette shows the organizing ability and 
practical sense of Bhudev. The measures taken by Bhudev for increasing the circulation of the 
journal in different districts, particularly, government offices in districts are a pointer to his 
pragmatism and business acumen. Dissemination of news of the activities of government in 
public interest was an express goal of the journal. At the same time, it drew the attention of the 
government to the difficulties faced by the people because of paucity of resources provided by 
the government and also because of failings of particular officers. In course of performing the 
aforementioned task, it did not hesitate to criticize the government. If his act in prevailing upon 
Hemchandra to change the words of his poem Bharat Sangeet so that it should not be interpreted 
as an act of inciting sedition “exposed” Bhudev’s loyalty to the British Raj, his adverse 
comments on several aspects of British administration in India would indicate his fearlessness 
and patriotism. Further, Bhudev was relentless in his criticism of the points of weakness in the 
character of his countrymen which stood in the way of their emergence as a strong nation. The 
difficult task of showing loyalty to the imperial rule and promoting nationalistic feeling was most 
adroitly performed by the editor of EG. 


Bhudev immensely contributed to the development of Bengali language and literature by 
displaying ambidexterity as a creative writer and a reviewer. His Svapnalabdha Bharatavarsher 
Itihas, Samajik Prabandha, Parivarik Prabandha, Vividha Prabandha Part I and parts of 
Banglar Itihas were first printed in the pages of EG. Two unsigned series of discussions— 
Ghanaram on Dharmamangal and Visvanatha—Ramayan had been published in the journal over a 
period of time. Essays or articles rather than fiction or poetry dominated the pages of EG, though 
poems too were published there. Reports of events, accompanied by comments, summaries of 
reports or articles published in other papers and periodicals, letters to the editor, and information : 
of situations vacant were regularly published in the periodical. It contained also advertisements. 
The information on situations vacant was published free of cost. EG proved to be a standard 
periodical and stood as a milestone in the life-history of Bhudev and in the history of the 
nineteenth century Bengal. 


Bhudev as a Novelist 


Though Bhudev is known more as an essayist, his contribution to the growth of Bengali literature 
in the field of novels was remarkable. He has been acknowledged by Sukumar Sen, a notable 
critic of the Bengali literature, as a pioneer in the field of historical novels in Bengali. His 
Aitihasik[a] Upanyas[a) (Historical Novel) contains two pieces of fiction — Saphal Svapna (a 
dream that proved to be true) and Anguriya Vinimay (Exchange of Rings). According to 
Bhudev’s own admission, he composed the two pieces mentioned above depending on Romance 
of History : India Vol.-I. It was written by J. H. Caunter. Saphal Svapna was, Sipra Lahiri 
convincingly establishes, a sort of Bengali translation of the first story of Romance of History, 
viz., “The Traveller’s Dream’. Bhudev did not show any originality in imagination or 
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construction of the course of events or highlighting the nature of historical context of ne events. 
In short, it did not satisfy the criteria of a historical novel. 

But, Bhudev’s Anguriya Vinimay which too was based on a story in the first volume of 
Romance of History was a successful attempt at writing a historical novel in Bengali — maybe, 
the first historical novel in the language. The skeleton of the novel was taken from The Mahratta 
Chief, the last story in the first volume of the work by Caunter. But, flesh and blood added to the 
skeleton was provided by Bhudev himself. As a result the nature of the two principal characters, 
Sivaji and Roshenara, daughter of the Mughal emperor, Aurangajeeb, was radically altered in 
Bhudev’s story. Indeed, the entire storyline was changed. Whereas The Mahratta Chief depicted 
the marriage of Roshenara and Sivaji and also the birth of a child to the couple, Anguriya 
Vinimay depicted the deep love and exchange of rings between Sivaji and Roshenara who, 
however, made a great sacrifice by not marrying Sivaji, her beloved, who she knew was destined 
for redemption of the glory of the Hindu society and kingdom. Bhudev’s creation was a saga of 
heroic deeds of Sivaji for the freedom of the Hindus from the clutches of the Mughal empire and 
, the tale of self-sacrifice of a Muslim girl who showed deep regard, incredible in case of Muslim 
bigots, for the values of the Hindus. Bhudev did not distort the basic facts of history of the times 
in which the story was situated. At the same time he showed originality in imagining a love- 
affair between a Hindu hero and a girl whose father was known for his deep disliking for the 
Hindus. Remaining true to history, he did not get the hero and the heroine of his story married 
but created two characters which appeared to be much nobler than what could be found in 
actuality in the historical context of Mughal India or even in the nineteenth century Bengali 
society. It was rooted in history but it transcended in imagination the limitations of historical 
conditions. All the characters in the novel, many of whom were not found in Caunter’s story, 
were presented with a masterly skill of a novelist. They had their complexity and subtlety. Even 
Aurangajeeb has been described as a devout Muslim rather than as a heartless individual. The 
conflict between his allegiance to his faith and his affection for his daughter has been poignantly 
presented in Bhudev’s novel. 

A work of a kindred genre was Svapnalabdha Bharatavarsher Itihas which depicts 
Bhudev’s love of his own country and own people and his projection of a united India where 
different communities having diverse religious faiths — particularly, the Hindus and Muslims — 
would work together for the creation of a happy destiny. One may read in the work a streak of 
sympathy with the Hindu majoritarian views of the society and polity of India. But, it contains 
Bhudev’s famous narration of Hindu — Musalman relationship as veritable kinship. Both Hindus 
and Muslims are the children of Mother-India. The quarrels between them are quarrels of siblings 
and cannot be everlasting. The children will get united to free Mother India from the shackles of 
alien rule. 

Pushpanjali by Bhudev belongs to a class by itself. Pushpanjali forms a part, viz., Tirtha 
Darsana Parva of Unavimsati Puran{a] which was virtually Bhudev’s creation. Puranas offer, 
according to Bhudev, an account of the millennia-old history or tradition of the Indian rather 
Hindu society in an allegorical form. Visit of pilgrimage centres arouses one’s consciousness of 
the unity of different parts of India in terms of devotion to one’s faith, one’s land of birth and 
active life, one’s own people. Through it Bhudev sought to persuade his countryman to rise 
above quarrel and pettifoggery, and to know the real nature of their dharma, which teaches 
people the value of universal love, tolerance of differences, rather, the existence of one and the 
same principle underlying the apparent differences, continence, and avoidance of indulgence in 
the pursuit of material pleasures. 
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All the literary works by Bhudev express his patriotism and national consciousness, the 
roots of which he sought to discover in the history or tradition of India. The moralizing tone 
might have been-loud at places. But, then, Bhudev did not believe in the maxim : art for art’s 
sake. 


Bhudev and Visvanath Catuspathi and Brahmamayee Bhesajalay[a] 

The account of Bhudev’s life and the historical conditions in which he was born and led his life 
will not be complete without a narration of what he did to register his sense indebtedness and 
: devotion to his parents. Bhudev’s income as a government servant had been quite decent. But, he 
hated extravagance or conspicuous consumption. He hated imitation of the life style of the 
European Sahibs in this country. As if to show to the English — Educated and neo-rich of his time 
an example of how life should be led, Bhudev lived a life of temperance and faithful performance 
of rituals prescribed in the Hindu sastras. He could but did not hold expensive Durgotsava 
(ceremony on the occasion of worship of goddess Durga) or Dol — Utsava (ceremony during the 
festival of colour). He saved a considerable sum as a result. He purchased property in land with 
part of that money and he wanted that his sons should take interest in Zamindary. He judiciously 
distributed his property among his children — mainly between his two sons. But, most 
importantly, he earmarked a portion of savings for establishing Visvanatha Catushpathi, a 
traditional centre of learning Sanskrit literature, particularly, Vedanta. Bhudev was torn between 
the need for learning English for earning a livelihood in a society and economy dominated by 
colonialism and western economy and his appreciation for the need of learning Sanskrit to have a 
familiarity with the values and norms of the millennia-old Indian tradition.“ To make the 
children acquainted with the indigenous value system, knowledge of Sanskrit and avoidance of 
desire for physical comfort would be necessary. While Bhudev could ensure the latter of the 
above two desiderata for his own children, he established Visvanath Catuspathi in order to make 
knowledge of Sanskrit language, literature and scriptures available for intending and competent 
students. It was established on Wednesday, 17 April 1889. He created the Viswanath Trust Fund 
with the seed money of one hundred and sixty thousand rupees on 6 January 1894. The purpose 
of the fund was to offer scholarships and honorarium to students and pundits in Sanskrit. 

Brahmamayee Bheshjalaya was established on Saturday, 21 September 1889. This 
dispensary was dedicated by Bhudev to the sacred memory of his mother. It was a charitable 
dispensary wherefrom the patients received treatment and Ayurvedic (Kaviraji) medicine free of 
cost. Scores of people got benefited by it. It had also a Homoeopathic department wherefrom 
people received treatment by homoeopathic medicine free of cost. It too benefited a large number 
of people. Bhudev also earmarked a part of his savings for the Budhodaya Press wherefrom the 
Education Gazette and his books were published and for the EG itself. 

Bhudev breathed his last in Chinsurah touching the water of the Ganges flowing down 
his residence on 15 May 1894 (Plate 3). He was a true Hindu till the last moment of his life. He 
did not show any attachment to the mortal frame of his body or to any material object when he 
was preparing for his journey to eternity. His countrymen, however, expressed their bereavement 
and sense of gratitude to the noble soul through the series of obituaries in journals and 
periodicals. 

Bhudev thus lived a life of a disciplined, efficient and a self-respecting Indian in colonial 
Bengal of the nineteenth century. His life was a story of success through trials and tribulations of 
a colonial setting in India. The overbearing attitude of the dignitaries and officers of the colonial 
government and the aggressiveness of the Christian missionaries and the hegemony of political 
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and cultural system of the west made a section of the Indians living in that milieu conscious of 
the need for establishing cultural autonomy and identity of the Indians. A search for the roots was 
made and Bhudev was one of the foremost of the persons who made the search. His life-long 
effort for combating the distortion of the picture of the character of the Indians remains a 
constant subject for study by those who want to understand the shaping of the Indian character 
between the pulls of modernity and tradition in the colonial and post-colonial India. 
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Chapter Three 
What the others have said about Bhudev 


The cliché about wasting time reinventing the wheel is a reminder to every inquiring mind to do 
its homework before starting an endeavour in pursuit of knowledge that requires an investment of 
time and effort. Review or survey of literature is a vital part of that homework. A literature 
review is based on the assumption that knowledge accumulates and that people learn from and 
build on what others have done. This study primarily aims at understanding how far the ideas of 
a nineteenth century Indian thinker writing in his mother-tongue about the society and culture of 
“his own people” may be considered contribution to Indian Sociology which aims at 
understanding the specific nature of the Indian society and culture without, of course, losing the 
vision of the working of human society in other places. The relevant literature for survey in this 
study would have been the writings of other scholars in the field of sociology and anthropology 
in India and elsewhere, who have ventured to examine the value of what Bhudev has written 
about Indian society and culture as well as human society in general for the growth of Indian 
sociology or the development of sociology in India. 

Ironically enough, Bhudev seems to have made a self-fulfilling prophecy when he wrote 
that his magnum opus, Samajik Prabandha, should not be regarded as a treatise in Sociology 
since the time was not ripe for the institution of a separate science of society which would hold 
good of human societies in general. Sociologists in India, not to speak of the western 
sociologists, have not hitherto attached adequate importance to Bhudev’s statements about the 
features of Indian society and culture and their comparison with those of European society and 
culture though they acknowledge fairly widely the importance of the works of Auguste Comte. 
Bhudev knew about Auguste Comte and made critical comments about his work in Samajik 
Prabandha and other treatises by him. This fact, however, does not rule out a review of whatever 
little has been said by the sociologists, historians and scholars in Bengali language and literature 
about Bhudev’s ideas to show the path of prior research and how the current project is linked to 
it. To integrate and summarize what may be gleaned from a review of what has been written by 
them would be difficult because of the differences of opinion among the historians regarding the 
meaning and implication of Bhudev’s statements and variations in outlook of the historians and 
students of language and literature. A neat classification of the writers on Bhudev or reviewers of 
Bhudev’s work on the basis of the branches of knowledge pursued by them seems, therefore, 
problematic. Even then the presentation of the views of the scholars on the basis of chronology of 
the dates of publications by the commentators on Bhudev has been avoided because that would 
have been mechanical and unhelpful for realizing the purpose which a review of literature serves. 

Finally, the following chapter, dealing with the conceptual and theoretical framework 
followed in the present work, repeats the discussion of certain pieces discussed in this chapter 
while mentioning several pieces that might have been noted in this review. It has been done in 
the interest of a better understanding of the problem to be studied in this work. With the 
aforementioned caveats in mind, the readers may consider the writings examined in the review 
under three fields : (1) In sociology; (2) In the studies of Bengali Language and Literature; and 
(3) In History. One may first take the few discussions in sociology of Bhudev’s ideas. 
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In Sociology 

The exercise might have begun with a consideration of the views of Benoy Kumar Sarkar, once 
forgotten, but lately recognized, pioneer in Indian sociology. But, it starts with the remark that 
has been made by Ramkrishna Mukherjee about Bhudev. In independent India, Mukherjee first 
drew the attention of the audience of sociology at the international plane to Bhudev’s ideas, 
Mukherjee has classified those who are relevant for the development of sociology in India into 
two major categories; (1) Pre-sociological Reference-groups of (a) Social Philosophers, 
(b) Policy-Makers, Social Reformers and Policy-Promoters and (c) Proto-sociologists; and 
(2) Reference-group of sociologists comprising (a) Pioneers (1920s—50s), (b) Modernizers 
(1950s), (c) Insiders (1960s), (d) Pace-makers (1970s) and (e) Non-conformists(1970s). 


Mukherjee considers Bhudev Mukhopadhyay a proto-sociologist.2 According to him, 
social research and on a broader plane, inquiry about society may be categorized as 

1) Descriptive while dealing with ‘what’? and ‘how’? of social phenomena; 

2) Explanatory when dealing with the three questions of ‘what’? ‘how’? ‘why’? 

3) Diagnostic while dealing with the four questions of ‘what’? ‘how’? ‘why’? and ‘what will it 
be’? and (4) Prescriptive when bringing all the five questions of ‘what’? ‘how’?. ‘Why’? 
‘what will it be’? and ‘what should it be’?’ Asking the ‘why’ question for appraising the 
contextual social reality in a rather rigorous and systematic manner may distinguish certain 
persons as ‘proto-sociologists’, “the parenthetical word ‘proto’ denoting the fact that they 
may not be equipped to undertake the task with the expertise and acumen expected from 
professional sociologists”.* Mukherjee presents in a tabular form the nature of questions 
asked by proto-sociologists : 


pew = ee ae Focus on Social Phenomena 
Prelimina Subsidiary / marginal 


Proto-Sociologist What is it? What will it be 7 
How is it? Why is it? What should it be? 


Bhudev is depicted as one of the several Indian intellectuals who “were found to behave like 
proto-sociologists at the threshold of the emergence of the discipline of sociology in 
India....... along with their European counterparts”. Bhudev’s compatriots were Jyotirao 
Phooley, social reformer in Maharashtra, Rajnarayan Bose in Bengal (he was Bhudev’s friend), 
M. G. Ranade, social reformer in Maharashtra, and J. A. V. Native in Madras. 

Regarding Bhudev’s contribution to the understanding of a specific social phenomenon 
in Indian life, Mukherjee writes that the process of westernization, which was focussed on by M. 
N. Srinivas in the 1960s, “was noted by several proto-sociologists (e.g., R. Bose — and B. 
Mukherjee...) and described in virtually the same manner as done by Srinivas”. Though 
Ramkrishna Mukherjee should receive the credit of first highlighting the importance of Bhudev 
in the parlour of sociology at the international level, his discussion of Bhudev is extremely 
sketchy and, to tell the truth, not accurate. Srinivas’ euphemism of westernization is not found in 
Samajik Prabandha by Bhudev whose attitude to the process may be, at the most, described as 
“mixed”. One of the chief problems with Bhudev was to examine the corrosive effect of glitter of 
westernization on the social structure and culture of India. Bhudev’s treatises were a response to 
this challenge. Ramkrishna Mukherjee has missed this significant feature of Bhudev’s thought 
about the societies of India and the west. His negative judgment on several features of the 
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western civilization and culture prompted Bhydev to offer a social theory independent of the 
verdict of the colonial power of the west. 


One wonders how Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s’ evaluation of Bhudev Mukhopadhyay’s 
contribution to sociology in India has been ignored by the later writers. One reason may be that 
Sarkar himself is a forgotten pioneer in Indian Sociology.® Sarkar has adroitly brought out the 
quintessence of Bhudev’s sociological ideas. While evaluating Bhudev’s ideas about society and 
culture, he considers the views of another powerful Bengali thinker, namely, Ramendra Sundar 
Trivedi, whose ideas also merit serious attention of those who are interested in the development 
of sociology in India. Sarkar has no hesitation whatsoever in calling both of them sociologists. 
“Among Bengali sociologists” writes Sarkar, “Bhudev Mukhopadhyay (1825-94), author of 
Samajtk Prabandha (Social Essays). Achara Prabandha (Essays on Customs and Ceremonies) 
etc., might be called an exponent of the doctrine of the society {as} a mighty power. So also can 
one of our senior contemporaries, Ramendra Sundar Trivedi (1864-1992), the author of Yajna- 
Katha (The story of Ancient Hindu Sacrifices), Karma-Katha (Essays on Activities) etc., be 
characterized somewhat as a societarian’ rather than an individualist. The dignity of the 
tradition, the folkways and the mores is upheld by both with different doses of emphasis, 
although not in an obscurantist manner”.'° It is really surprising how Sarkar’s refutation of the 
charge of obscurantism against Bhudev remained unnoticed by Susobhan Sarkar or Geraldine H. 
Forbes or A.P. Sen. 


Benoy Kumar does not, however, side with Bhudev in emphasizing society in the 
relationship of society and individual. He expressed his solidarity with “Rabindranath Tagore, 
the sturdy individualist and embodiment of liberty in all his social, religious, educational, 
political and aesthetic essays”, as well as with Vivekananda (1862-1902), the exponent of the 
Upanishadic ideals of “moral autonomy and spiritual autarchy for all modern individuals and 
societies” or with Sri Aurobindo who, upheld “the majesty of the individual” or “the all 
conquering might of personality”.!' 

Sarkar does, of course, find in Bhudev’s works many valuable suggestions regarding the 
socio-cultural life of the mankind, particularly of the Indians. For example, his analysis’? of 
Bhudev’s Achara Prabandha highlights that ‘the samskaras do not stand in the way of “economic 
cultural or political efficiency” .of a people, rather “equip the individuals with physical and social 
vigor’”’. Sarkar discussed the functions of acharas and samskaras much after the fashion of 
Bhudev though he claims originality in the matter. What is, however, more important to note is 
that Sarkar finds conservatism to be the keynote of Bhudev’s ideas regarding society and 
culture.'* Sarkar discusses mainly Bhudev’s Achara Prabandha and does not mention in any 
detail Bhudev’s ideas in Samajik Prabandha or Vividha Prabandha or any other work by 
Bhudev. 

Indira Sarkar in her short bibliographical work’* has, following the example of her 
father, Benoy Kumar Sarkar, mentioned Bhudev as a social philosopher, “a social interpreter” 
and “a cultural interpreter of progress”. She does not, however, call Bhudev a sociologist in the 
manner of Benoy Kumar Sarkar. In the Fifth Chapter entitled “Bengali Social Philosophies 
(1757-1947) which includes reference to Bhudev, she writes “Using the language of Sorokin’s 
Contemporary Sociological Theories (1927) we may say that Bengali thinkers constitute a large 
number of ‘sociological schools’, as it were. Poets, dramatists and novelists must not, however, 
be described as sociologists in the strictest sense of the term. But undoubtedly each one possesses 
what may be called a social philosophy as we find, for instance, in Lavisse’s Histoire de la 
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Litterature Francaise. One author stresses religion, another politics, and a third international 
relations and so forth as the dynamic factor in man’s betterment and progress. ®” 

Though Indira does not, at the first instance, include Bhudev as one of the figures who 
have, in her assessment, furnished “Religionistic Interpretations” of society and culture, she 
writes, “Every religious ‘interpreter’ of life and thought in Bengal as mentioned above may be 
taken at the same time to be somewhat of a social interpreter. Jn addition may be enumerated 
Vidyasagar and Bhudev for the nineteenth century.........Social reform, moderate or 
radical,........ has been advocated by them as an indispensable key to Bengali’s progress. They 
may all be called societal or societarian interpreters of culture”"’”. 

Despite the fuzziness in her use of neologisms such as “societal or societarian 
interpreters of culture”, Indira provides a few important clues to the understanding of Bhudev’s 
ideas, which, it may be seen below, have not been adequately appreciated by Geraldine H. 
Forbes. First, in Bhudev’s analysis of the Indian society the role of religion and spirituality has 
occupied a vital place. Secondly, Bhudev has not been totally against social reform though he has 
always called for reticence in attempts at social reform. A third feature of Bhudev’s ideas and 
activities is that he has, along with his notable contemporaries, “laid stress on culture, education 
and science as great forces in the shaping of Bengali destiny”'®. Hence, Indira would call Bhudev 
as one of “the cultural interpreters of progress”. It is a bit surprising how Forbes who has noted 
Indira Sarkar’s bibliographical work in the Bibliography to her own book has missed the point 
when she charges Bhudev with “lack of faith in the ability of man to transform the world and an 
almost complete rejection of the Western World”. 

Indira’s work under review does not, however, proceed beyond making certain 
suggestions regarding the nature of ideas as expressed in the writings of the authors whom she 
has included in her work. Among Bhudev’s published works, only Samajik Prabandha finds a 
room in Indira’s bibliography. Though she has been largely correct in her assessment of the 
nature of Bhudev’s ideas, she has shown only admiration for Bhudev. No critical evaluation of 
Bhudev’s ideas or even an awareness of the criticality inherent in the milieu of Bhudev is 
displayed by her. 

D. P. Mukerji, a celebrated pioneer in Indian sociology, writes about Bhudev that he 
“defended the Hindu social system in the first sociological treatise on Indian society by an 
Indian..." D. P., however, views Bhudev not only as an admirer of oriental learning and 
manners but also as a scholar upholding the cause of “religious revival” which had, of course, 
displayed “its nationalistic affiliations”. By contrast, his brother, Bimala Prasad Mukerji, a 
scholar in social history, observes in a relatively little-read essay by him, “It is not quite easy to 
place Bhudev Mukhopadhyay in the history of so-called Bengal Renaissance. To those casually 
acquainted with his views he appears to be a ‘Hindu of Hindus’, a revivalist. But those who have 
read him deeper and known better the social content of his writings would have to admit that he 
was not just a traditionalist. He was a man of really broad sympathies and entertained quite 
radical views on social and national integration. His views on truly popular education were not 
only basically sound but they deserve close attention and respect even today”.”! Mukerji further 
mentions that Bhudev, “a thorough Bengali and a Hindu, had neither a closed nor a communal 
mind. He considered himself an Indian first with firm faith in India’s unity.” 

Bela Dutt Gupta in her Sociology in India” which is, according to the subtitle of the 
book, an enquiry into sociological thinking and empirical social research in nineteenth century 
Bengal in particular, quite expectedly discusses Bhudev’s ideas of the Indian, rather Hindu, 
society and culture as well as his ideas about social change. But, her discussion of Bhudev’s 
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thought is marked by adulation only. She echoes Pramatha Nath Bishi’s pronouncement on 
Bhudev’s Paribarik Prabandha and Achara Prabandha. “In the .....two books [i.e. Paribarik 
Prabandha and Achara Prabandha] he discussed the minutae of all the duties of the householder, 
his spell of rites and duties, do’s [sic] and don’ts in daily living, interpersonal behaviour patterns 
of the members of the household, and such like subjects. The meticulous details of do’s [sic] and 
don'ts make the modern reader of this book [sic] wary ........ If Achara Prabandha and Paribarik 
Prabandha fail to satisfy us with their sociological content, we seem to be amply compensated 
by the Samajik Prabandha”™ According to her, Bhudev made an attempt in Samajik Prabandha 
to understand the character of Hindu society “by an application of comparative sociology”. Dutt 
Gupta further adds that Bhudev’s “ideas on society, marriage, property, social stratification, 
social change, religion, social problems (caste system, social integration, communal harmony, 
intercaste marriage) have been very ably spelled out”. Hence Bhudev is “a true sociologist””® 

The problem created by Dutt Gupta’s thorough enchantment with Bhudev’s ideas is two- 
fold. First, this assessment keeps the reader wondering as to which other task is left behind by 
Bhudev for the Indian sociologists of later times to accomplish. Secondly, it blurs critical 
judgment. For example, Dutt Gupta finds both Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar and his detractor 
Bhudev to be equally rational in their contradictory assertions regarding the same social issues. 
How does one reconcile Dutt Gupta’s judgment that Iswar Chandra’s reinterpretation of tradition 
was guided “by the application of reason””’ with her pronouncement that Bhudev’s “spirit was 
essentially rational and scientific”? when Dutt Gupta declares that Bhudev “found rationale in 
what Iswar Chandra tried meticulously to do away with”??? As a concrete instance of Bhudev’s 
opposition to Iswar Chandra, “While”, Dutt Gupta observes, “Akshay Kumar, Iswar Chandra and 
others wanted to raise the age of marriage, Bhudev’s arguments in favour of early marriage 
appear interesting. But he has comparative demography to support his logic”’®. If Bhudev had 
logic behind his advocacy of early marriage and the solid fact of demography to buttress the 
same, was it unreason that prompted Vidyasagar and his compatriots to oppose it? Or, both the 
parties were rational? In that case whom should the audience support and what should the 
rational criterion be for the decision? 

Dutt Gupta, quite correctly points out Bhudev’s acumen in rejecting the organic analogy 
offered by sociologists such as Spencer in order to highlight the nature of society which, 
according to Bhudev, was sustained by a certain kind of moral bond, his appreciation of the 
‘functions of institutions and their interrelationship in terms of mutual function’. But, the 
problem with her description of Bhudev’s ideas is that she finds rationality in whatever Bhudev 
has said but does not explain the nature of the ‘rationale’ provided by Bhudev. She, therefore, 
finds Bhudev’s assertion about the universality and ubiquity of the coexistence of communal, 
joint and individual property in human society or Bhudev’s appreciation of social change and his 
simultaneous reticence in acceptance of social reforms, or Bhudev’s rejection of inter-caste 
marriage as well as the proposal for raising the age of marriage” all rational. That Bhudev’s 
views were closely related to the cultural contradictions faced by the Indian or Bengali society of 
his own times is completely ignored by Dutt Gupta. 

Dutt Gupta rightly observes that Bhudev did not want to write a treatise on general 
sociology. “His deep concern for people and society of his own society prompted him to find 
basic tenets of social living”, ” remarks Dutt Gupta. There is, however, a problem with the 
expression, “basic tenets of social living”. Are the tenets, which Bhudev sought to find out, 
“basic” in the sense that they lie at the foundation of human social life wherever it is revealed or 
are they basic only to the collective life of the Indians (or Hindus or Hindu Bengalis or Indians)? 
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Suppose that Bhudev considered the tenets “basic” in relation to the Indian, Hindu, Hindu 
Bengali way of life, do they remain basic in the sense of “ubiquitous?” In other words, do these 
basic tenets remain quite uninfluenced by the vicissitudes of time? Or did Bhudev search those 
tenets of Indian way of life which would, in his understanding, demonstrate its “specificity”? 
Dutt Gupta remains totally silent on the point. 

The present treatise would understand “basic” in the context of Bhudev’s analysis of 
social living of the Indians in the sense of “culture — specific”. Hence, it finds difficulty in 
accepting Dutt Gupta’s statement that “[to] him [i-e., ...Bhudev] .....[t] here cannot be any 
existence outside the society”. The meaning of the word, ‘society’, required clarification. For, 
Bhudev’s Achar Prabandha and also Samajik Prabandha clearly state that man’s existence is not 
terminated at the cessation of his worldly existence. The Hindu view of life, as Bhudev 
understood it, suggests the encompassing nature of spirituality which guides man’s life and 
activities on this earth. It does not denigrate or negate worldly pursuits but only calls for their 
moderation with the realization of man’s kinship with his fellow beings, with the cosmos, and, 
ultimately, with the supreme spirit that is immanent through all forms of existence. Bhudev’s 
sociological ideas cannot be adequately evaluated without an understanding of this 
weltanschauung which, according to Bhudev, characterizes the Indian way of life. 

Abhijit Mitra in his long essay on Bhudev Mukhopadhyay finds no reason why Bhudev 
who like Durkheim urged on a systematic study of social order remains neglected “in the 
historiography of Indian Sociology”. He quite correctly appreciates the difference between 
Durkheim and Bhudev. The former talked of a universal science of society which had its 
beginning in the decline of strength of tradition” while the latter was sceptical of the possibility 
of the development of a general science of society until sufficient knowledge of societies was 
accumulated and insistent on understanding the specificity of any particular society through the 
exploration of the nature of its tradition with reverence. But, Mitra seems to have committed the 
error of not seeing farther and, therefore, finding both the thinkers as champions of values which 
would help the growth and maintenance of bourgeois society. It may appear initially that for both 
Bhudev and Durkheim the limit of this society was earthly and human. But, for Bhudev earthly 
society was closely dovetailed with what remained beyond the worldly limits, and might have 
been described as supra human and Supreme Self pervading the cosmos. This particular feature 

of Bhudev’s thought has not been, it seems, properly understood by Mitra. 

Mitra quite pertinently emphasizes Bhudev’s love of the Indian or Hindu tradition as an 
expression of his patriotism or nationalistic fervour. Bhudev sought to stress the traditional 
values which, he thought, would strengthen the solidarity of the Indians who became weakened 
because of their political, economic and cultural subjugation by the British. Though Bhudev 
engaged himself in a comparative study of the Indian and Western value systems, he did not 
conceal, Mitra rightly points out, his preference for the values and institutions of the traditional 
system of India, which were enshrined and prescribed in the ‘sastras’. These sastras worked in 
the interest of harmony between the inner drives of men and the social institutions in which the 
values were crystallized and which guided the collective life that“ worked in the interest of 
harmony between moral density, on the one hand, and the value of economic transactions, on the 
other”. 

Bhudev thought that the values and customs propagated in Hindu sastras held good not 
only for the Hindus but for the Bhuddhists, Jains, and Sikhs who were offshoots of the Hindu 
society and culture. Bhudev thought, Mitra rightly points out, that the Indian Muslims too had a 
lot of common values and customs with the Hindus. “The Hindus and the Muslims, therefore, 
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could coexist in peace as different segments of the same society”**. The British radically differed, 
in terms of both values and interests, from the Hindus as well as the Muslims, who were Asians. 
It was the British who were responsible for economic and cultural disruption of India. Mitra quite 
appropriately admires Bhudev’s attempts at highlighting the socio-cultural unity of the Indians as 
against the alien race of the British rules. He shows how convincingly Bhudev highlighted the 
specificity of Indian culture and society. But, Mitra falls short of drawing the right kind of 
inference from Bhudev’s emphasis on the special virtue of the Indian way of life when he 
charges Bhudev with the advocacy of values promoting the emergence and continuance of the 
capitalist order. “Utilitarianism is essentially a bourgeois principle”, writes Mitra, “which runs 
the entire gamut of western sociology as of Bhudev Mukhopadhyay”™”. It is quite erroneous, for 
Bhudev most sharply criticized the tendency of the western man towards calculation of 
individual interests and hedonism which are evident features of utilitarianism. It is surprising 
how Mitra overlooks Bhudev’s criticism of Svarthaparata”® (concern with self-interest or 
selfishness) and Aihikata’’ (exclusive preoccupation with mundane interests) of the westerners in 
Samajik Prabandha. As a later writer, historian Tapan Raychoudhury, most pertinently observes, 
“If Bhudev was critical of what he described as ‘polluted egalitarianism’, his rejection of 
utilitarian doctrines was even more fundamental. ‘Greatest good of the greatest number’ was to 
him a false philosophy; for it implied that social action which resulted in such benefit was 
justified, no matter what it cost particular groups or individuals. Political economic thought based 
on such goals was ‘heartless’ for it was wrong for a society to ignore the welfare of any of its 
component parts”. Mitra seems remiss in following Bhudev’s arguments in Acar Prabandha (as 
well as in Samajik Prabandha) against the ways of acquisition of wealth by the westerners. 
Ceaseless pursuit of profit based on rational calculation of the ways and means for promoting 
mundane interests or, more specifically, profit, forms the bedrock of capitalism. But, this 
emphasis on continuous effort for the satisfaction of unlimited desire for material gain has never 
been extolled by Bhudev. He rather criticized it for its being antithetical to the Indian values. 
Bhudev searched, it appears to serious readers of his works, a viable alternative to the path 
followed by the people of western world to lead their life. The problems encountered by him 
were much more complicated than what are envisioned by Mitra. Indeed, the ambivalence 
haunting the traditionalist Bhudev confronted by the demands of the so-called modern way of life 
brought in by the colonial powers has not been adequately comprehended and analysed by Mitra. 
Also, Mitra’s discussion of Parivarik Prabandha particularly of Acar Prabandha remains 
perfunctory. 

Bhudev Mukhopadhyay's effort "to save the Indian Tradition from losing its identity” has 
been described in detail and with a sense of admiration by Swapna Basu‘’. In order to highlight 
the nature of Bhudev's contribution Basu has examined Bhudev's ideas in the context of the 
"social scene of Bengal in the 19th century" (Chapter Four) and contrasting them with the ideas 
of a few of his notable contemporaries on the Indian tradition (Chapter Six). These 
contemporaries were Madhusudan Datta, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar and Bankim Chandra 
Chattopadhyay. Basu has considered another notable Bengali though he did not belong to 
Bhudev's times - he was Swami Vivekananda. The authoress emphasizes how all these 
representative men of nineteenth century Bengal displayed a certain mix of traditionalism and 
modernism (flowing from the west). Her purpose has probably been to show that Bhudev was not 
a diehard conservative who was thoroughly averse to progressive ideas. The importance of 
Bhudev and the three other thinkers considered in the work becomes manifest in the context of 
confusion and decadence that engulfed the Bengali society because of its exposure to the western 
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culture and its blind imitation of the west. The elaborate discussion of the nature of the problem 
in Chapter Four is worth perusing. 

The readers, however, encounter a difficulty in their perusal of the narrative presented by 
Basu when she tries to "defend" or desist from criticising almost each idea of all the thinkers 
considered by her. As a result, nobody is sure about what kind of inference may be drawn from 
this sort of comparative analysis. It is a queer situation, indeed, that one hails both Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar's attempts at social reform and Bhudev's opposition to the same. A sociologically 
meaningful comparison of the ideas and thoughts of any two thinkers is not the presentation of an 
inventory of the similarities and differences between their thoughts on specific issues but to 
follow the implication of such agreements and disagreements. 

Basu repeatedly emphasizes that Madhusudan had great respects for Bhudev and Bhudev 
had an equally great admiration for Madhusudan or that Bhudev and Iswar Chandra had mutual 
respect for each other or that Bhudev and Bankimchandra nurtured different views on an issue 
while their mutual adoration did not diminish. But, what is important is not this information of 
display of respect or disregard by one thinker to another but the reasons of the differences, when 
there is any, between the two thinkers and their consequences for their contemporary social and 
cultural milieu as well as for the posteriority. 

We may take here an example from Tapan Raychaudhuri's work. Bhudev disapproved of 
the school books written by Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar (whom Basu quite reasonably admired as 
a modern man). This fact as such is not sociologically meaningful until and unless its implication 
is made clear. Bhudev's objection to the books by Vidyasagar lay in the fact that they projected 
as models only western men and women. Bhudev considered it essential that Indians should draw 
inspiration from their own past and traditions. It was, in Bhudev's vision, an important way to 
uphold and sustain the Indian tradition. Basu has, of course, mentioned the cause behind 
Bhudev's criticism of Vidyasagar's movement for widow-remarriage (which draws admiration of 
the authoress) but she falls short of giving her own judgment about the stance of either. The 
difference in outlook between the two thinkers reflects the conflict between currents of thought 
characterizing the nineteenth century Bengali society which encountered an alien cultural system 
brought in by the colonial rulers from the west. 

It seems that Basu has not given due attention to the problematic situation referred to 
above. She, therefore, writes, "Both of them [Vidyasagar and Bhudev] were ready to accept 
whatever good the west had to offer to India. But none [sic] of them ever thought of surrendering 
the Indian traditional heritage in deference to western culture", The reader is forced to accept 
the above statement regarding the similarities of Vidyasagar and Bhudev in view of the 
observation of the authoress in a different part of her work. She informs us that "Vidyasagar had 
no faith in the Vedanta philosophy whereas Bhudev established the Viswanath Chatushpathi for 
the promotion of the Vedanta philosophy and spent a lot of money for the purpose“". One 
wonders as to whether Vedanta philosophy is part of Indian traditional heritage or not. If it is part 
of the Indian traditional heritage, how can both the thinkers - one rejecting it and the other 
upholding it and working for its promotion - are considered equally interested in preserving the 
Indian traditional heritage in the face of the spread of western culture? 

To take a different example of Basu's comparative exercise, one may cite her statement 
that “Vidyasagar in spite of all his urge for western education entertained no slavish mentality or 
inferiority complex in his mind. Bhudev also remained a hundred percent Indian from the core of 
his heart in spite of his extensive western education. Both Bhudev and Vidyasagar refused to 
compromise their self-respect". True it is! But, what is overlooked by Basu is that Bhudev 
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considered his countrymen to be compromising their self respect in and through their neglect of 
traditional knowledge and customs while Vidyasagar did not think alike. Until and unless the 
reason behind this difference is not heeded to and adequately explained, one feels happy in 
narrating similarities between the two thinkers without caring for their implications for the 
shaping of the contemporary socio-cultural milieu as also for social conditions in later times. 

Basu has taken, it appears, a simplistic view of tradition though she has discussed in 
detail "The Concept of Tradition" (Chapter 2), "Indian Tradition" (Chapter 3) and Bhudev 
Mukhopadhyay's views on the Indian Tradition or traditionality. According to her, tradition or 
traditionality is not fundamentally different from modern or modernity. What is modern today 
will be traditional tomorrow and what is considered modern in one country may be regarded as 
traditional in a different land. But, the problem of modernity is not just one of temporality or 
spatiality. Tradition is criticized by the advocates of what is deemed modern on the ground that 
continuance of tradition breeds traditionalism which suggests adherence to the accustomed way 
of life and resistance to any step to change it. For a modernist like Max Weber "traditional" and 
"backward" are synonymous as it is evident in expressions like "The type of backward 
traditional form of labour" or "Increases of piece-rates are without of avail against the stone- 
wall of habit". Modernism is not turned into traditionalism just with the passage of time. 

It is most interesting to note that Basu herself refers to the contrast made by Max Weber 
between traditional and rational without indicating whether and how far she accepts this 
dichotomy”. She, of course, has rejected a little earlier in her work Weber's opinion that Hindu 
culture was antithetical to economic development. For "[t]radition may sometime retard 
development but it can also promote it. In some cases traditions may be neutral‘”". Basu does not 
explain her comment. She herself writes, "Traditions legitimise any usage in the terms of the 
past, they endow the past with sacredness", 

But, she stops at that. The advocates of modernism criticise traditionalism because of this 
very fact mentioned by Basu. Again, if the above statement were applicable to Bhudev, was it 
equally applicable to Vidyasagar? Since Basu seems to have overlooked the deeper implication 
of modernist critique of traditionalism, she writes, "According to Professor Susobhan Sarkar, 
Bhudev's attitude could be termed as Traditional Orientalism". It is not clear whether she has 
highlighted Bhudev's positive contribution to the making of Indian or Bengali culture of the 
nineteenth century through this remark of hers. Indeed, she is silent on Sarkar’s implicit criticism 
of traditional orientalism. The present work seeks to focus on the difficulty involved in Sarkar's 
position. The “traditional orientalism" may be viewed as an expression of orientalism as 
constructed by the west. And, life's endeavour of Bhudev may be deemed a strong protest against 
this construction of orientalism. 

Basu's work quite legitimately focusses on Bhudev's contribution to the making of the 
ethos of communal harmony between the Hindus and Muslims which was vital for the 
development of Indian nationalism. It provides a lot of useful information of Bhudev's personal 
life and his relations with his friends and admirers and also of the milieu of Bhudev, which helps 
better appreciate the work of Bhudev. But, there is no evidence of critical acumen in the work. 
Therefore, it fails to locate Bhudev in the proper perspective. 

Further, the work does not offer any analysis of the contents of any one of Bhudev's 
major works though it refers to them as and when the occasion demands. The present endeavour 
is going to be of a different genre with its relative emphasis on the detail of the wnitings of 
Bhudev. 
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In Bengali Language and Literature 

Brajendranath Bandyopadhyay's” Bhudev Mukhopadhyay appeared in the series of 'Sahitya- 
Sadhak Charita-mala' (The Bunch of Biographies of Litterateurs) of Bangiya Sahitya Parishat. 
Naturally, it focusses mainly on Bhudev's contribution to Bengali literature though it gives a lot 
of authentic information regarding Bhudev's life and activities as a whole. An important piece of 
information provided by the tiny book relates to the exact date of birth of Bhudev 
Mukhopadhyay. It is, according to the evidence provided by Bandyopadhyay's account, 22 
February 1827 though it does not tally with the information provided by Bhudev Charit, the most 
important source book available on life, activities and views of Bhudev. Sipra Lahin does not 
accept the information provided by Bandyopadhyay as valid but Tapan Raychaudhuri has 
followed Bandyopadhyay on this issue. 

Bandyopadhyay has tried to present an accurate record of all the major events of 
Bhudev's life. One gets from his book an idea of Bhudev's brilliant academic record and his 
illustrious career. An interesting fact is that Bhudev's father, a Sanskrit pundit himself, sought at 
first his son's education in Sanskrit. But, he ultimately realized the necessity for English 
education for material success in the colonized ambience of Bengal and, therefore, agreed to seek 
his son's admission into schools offering instructions in English”. It is known from other sources 
that Bhudev was not swayed by English education and the culture promoted by it and his father 
helped him sustain interest in indigenous culture and Sanatana dharma. One learns from 
Bandyopadhyay's work that Bhudev appreciated the need for offering the Indian students 
instruction in svadharma or indigenous religion and values along with lessons in English in 
schools. "For this reason and mainly to preserve his 'Hinduyani' [identity as a Hindu, through the 
observance of rites and sacraments of Hinduism] he accepted with alacrity the job of a teacher in 
the newly established Hindu Hitarthi Vidyalaya" [the Hindu Charitable School*’]. But in 1847, 
within one year of his joining the school, he left it because of certain problems. He started on his 
own the Chandernagore Academy. Because of the inimical pecuniary circumstances he had to 
seek a secure job and in 1848 he got an appointment to the position of the 2nd Master in the 
Calcutta Madrassa. The interesting fact about Bhudev's personality is that the headmaster of the 
Hindu Charitable School did not find any difficulty in discharging his duties to his Muslim pupils 
in the Madrassa. One learns from Bhudev Charit a vivid account of the love and respect received 
by Bhudev from his Muslim pupils. Bhudev's efficient service to the Education Department of 
the then British Government in India earned him the highest position in the said Department. 

Apart from this, Bhudev organized and edited two Bengali periodicals for a considerable 
length of time. They were Siksha Darpan O Sambadsar (The Mirror of Education and News 
Digest) and Education Gazette O Saptahik Vartavaha (Education Gazette and Weekly 
Messenger). The first one was based totally on his own initiative as an educationist interested in 
the promotion of knowledge of the methods of teaching among his countrymen and other matters 
relating to education. Bandyopadhyay cites extracts from Siksha Darpan which show Bhudev's 
intense love for his native land and its inhabitants, indigenous culture, traditional learning and his 
incipient nationalism which had been active in Bhudev from the very early stage of his life. 
Bhudev, the educationist, wanted the spread of education among the rural people and took a 
broad view of education where correct news of the contemporary affairs and critical judgment on 
the same would play a very important part. He wanted that his countrymen imbibe appropriate 
values which would be found in the epics. He published his father's spiritual interpretation of the 
Ramayana in the journal. He published also parts of his Banglar Itihds in it. Bhudev 
emphasized” the need for cultivation and sustenance of "Jatiya Bhav (a)" (consciousness on the 
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part of a people of its specificity as a people or ethnic identity or the spirit of nationalism) by his 
countrymen and conscious effort by them to develop their vernacular(s) to that end (Issue of 
Phalgun, 1272). As the Greeks, Romans and, in modern times the English did not sacrifice their 
"jatiya bhav" so the Bengalis or Indians too should not sacrifice their specificity (Issue of 
Chaitra, 1273). Bhudev regretted the imitativeness of his countrymen. English education had the 
deleterious effect on the educated Bengalis in prompting them to blindly imitate the western 
people. Bhudev noticed with a sense of dismay that the English- educated did not try to 
"indigenize" or Indianize the principles which they learnt from their education in English, i.e., 
adapt what they learnt to the conditions of their own country and their native culture (Bhadra, 
1274). While Bhudev expressed his highest admiration for Sanskrit (Phalgun, 1274), he 
displayed his appreciation for the sense of dignity of Englishmen as human beings and their self- 
reliance (Ashadh, 1271). 

Bandyopadhya's account of the acceptance of the responsibility for organization and 
editorship of Education Gazette O Saptahik Vartavaha shows how Bhudev maintained a cordial 
relationship with the colonial government. He showed interest in facilitating communication 
between the government and the masses through the print media. Also, he wanted that journals 
and news magazines should restrain the government officers and employees from indulging in 
excesses in exercising their power. The Education Gazette printed essays and poems nurturing 
patriotism though in a veiled manner. It published many essays by him, which were later 
published in the form of his famous triology, viz., Samajik Prabandha, Parivarik Prabandha and 
Achar Prabandha, and also other books. The Education Gazette came, under the editorship of 
Bhudev, to be regarded as a first class journal giving reliable news and views regarding various 
issues of the day as well as publishing literary compositions, many of which were marked by 
patriotic fervour. 

While Bandyopadhyay cites extracts from Bhudev's writings which suggest that the latter 
emphasized Hindu-Muslim amity for the growth of nationalism in India, he mentions also the 
efforts of Bhudev to promote the use of Hindi in place of Persian in government offices and 
courts in Bihar. Bhudev considered vernacular to be the language of the people. He considered 
Hindi to be the "jatiya bhasha" (people's language) of the residents of Bihar. He sincerely tried 
for improving the status and conditions of the schools offering instruction in Hindi in Bihar. 
Scores of books in Hindi were written and published with his active encouragement. Bhudev 
appreciated the role of language in promoting unity among the people. He had the foresight to 
realize the importance of Hindi as lingua franca for achieving national unity in India. 

An exhaustive list of published books of Bhudev is forwarded by Bandyopadhyay. He 
gives a brief but useful idea of the contents of each book mentioned by him. One of 
Bandyopadhyay's main concerns is to highlight the contribution of Bhudev to Bengali literature. 
According to him, prose is the language of reason and Bhudev made seminal contribution to the 
development of Bengali prose. He himself excelled in the art of composition in prose but almost 
all the Bengali essayists of the second half of the nineteenth century Bengal had actual or virtual 
apprenticeship with Bhudev. Bhudev was one of the earliest essayists in Bengali who tried to 
adapt the language to the demands of varied branches of knowledge-science, philosophy, history, 
geography, mathematics and discourses on society. 

Bandyopadhyay's work is, for the facts and reasons stated above, a valuable sourcebook 
of information for any researcher on Bhudev's ideas and activities. The book, however, is not a 
critical account of what Bhudev did and thought. No detailed analysis of Bhudev's writings is to 
be found in this tiny book. It provides, at the same time, some important clues to an 
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understanding of Bhudev's personality. Bandyopadhyay writes, "It can hardly be assumed that all 
the views of Bhudevbabu will be acceptable to everyone. But, it must be admitted that Bhudev 
did not stop with delivering his sermons. He tried to practise what he considered and declared 
right in all the activities of his life, i.e., in organizing his family life, serving his country, 
maintaining social relationship with others, engaging in discourses on scriptures, and spending 
the last years of his life in religious and spiritual activities, and in thinking about the ways to 
ensure the wellbeing of his native country and community he belonged to. And, that life, the way 
how Bhudev actually lived that life, and its result constitute the noble ideal for the Bengalis; his 
character, altruistic but restrained and self-composed, is a brilliant example of the hero who is 
engaged in worldly matters but remains unattached to the same”*®. No researcher can forget this 
important point made by Bandyopadhyay. 

Pramatha Nath Bishi, Bengali litterateur and also a professor of Bengali language and 
literature, did a splendid job in presenting a well-edited volume of major portions of Bhudev's 
writings including Samajik Prabandha (which along with some other works by Bhudev was 
reproduced in full). Bishi classifies Bhudev's works into two categories - 1) Novels, and 2) 
Essays. As a literary critic he examines the literary quality of the novels. At the same time, he 
offers a critical introduction to Bhudev's views on different social issues. His appreciation of 
Bhudev is, of course, not unqualified. Bishi draws the readers' attention to Bhudev's biography 
and the milieu in which Bhudev had to work. The problems faced by Bhudev and his varying 
responses to them resulting in ambivalence, if not self-contradiction, have been brought home by 
Bishi. Bishi considers Bhudev to have excelled more in composing essays than in writing novels. 
Bhudev, along with Ramendra Sundar Trivedi, is declared by Bishi to be the most excellent 
essayist in Bengali language and literature. He admires Bhudev's patriotism or nationalistic 
fervour and his literary endeavour to inspire his countrymen with the spirit of nationalism. Bishi 
observes, “The excellence of Bhudev lies in that his views on nationalism are complete and 
comprehensive or holistic. In the realm of thoughts about nationalism what is evinced only in 
parts in the writings of others of his time appears in a fully developed form in Bhudev’s writings. 
His ideas about nationalism can unhesitatingly be taken for a genuine specimen of the ideas of 
the Bengali intellectual of the nineteenth century on the theme". Bhudev's historical novels, i.e., 
novels based on his interpretation of history or novels rooted in the puranas or legends and 
Bhudev's futuristic imagimation express high hopes about the prospect of his countrymen, 
particularly the Hindus. 

The image of a united India or an Indian nation was painted by Bhudev in most colourful 
strokes in all his compositions. Bhudev appreciated the need for a lingua franca for the Indians 
across the country and found it in Hindi or Hindustani and tried seriously for its promotion. He 
himself regarded his successful effort for the substitution of Hindi for Persian as the official 
language of courts and administrative departments in Bihar as the most important work or 
achievement of his life. "Bhudev made ceaseless efforts towards the realization of increasing 
solidarity of the people of different regions, of various communities, of the members of the same 
varna but spread across different provinces, and most notably, of the Hindus and Muslims. This 
aspect of Bhudev's character has gone into complete oblivion in present times”. Bhudev seemed 
more daring than many of his contemporaries in imagining romance between Shivaji and 
Aurangjeeb's daughter, Roshenara. “Ayesha fell in love with Jagatsinha (in one of the novels of 
Bankimchandra) and Bankimchandra came under fire from a large section of readers of his 
novels. On the other hand, nobody criticised or chastised Bhudev for his imagining Shivaji, who 
was considered a most revered personality by the Hindus, to have fallen in love with the daughter 
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of Aurangjeeb, who had the most spiteful attitude towards the Hindus. The fact can probably be 
explained in terms of the lack of wide circulation of the novel (of Anguriya Vinimay containing 
the above story)”. 


In the context of the then prevailing public sentiment, Bhudev ran the risk of incurring 
the displeasure of both the Hindus and the Muslims. “But, what underlay Bhudev's imagination 
was his yarning for national unity’. Bhudev's deep devotion to the Brahminical Hinduism led 
him to appreciate the devotion of the followers of other faiths to their respective religious rites 
and values. His catholicity towards other religions and their followers was, according to Bishi, 
matched only by that of Rammohan in the entire intellectual history of nineteenth century 
Bengal. Bhudev's adherence to Hindu Brahmanical tradition did not breed bigotry in his psyche. 


His unflinching devotion to the Hindu way of life, however, distinguished him from 
thinkers such as Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. A commendable point in Bishi's analysis is that he 
does not stop at just mentioning that Bhudev opposed Iswar Chandra's measures of social reform 
and then hailing both of them as rational. It tries to throw light on the nature of rationality of 
Bhudev as well as the character of Iswar Chandra's rationality. Thus it draws the scholars’ 
attention to the parallel currents of thought in Bengal of the nineteenth century which was, on the 
one hand, exposed to and partly enchanted with the western influence brought in by the colonial 
rulers and, on the other hand, could not or did not totally abjure its tradition. This suggestion 
implicit in Bishi's analysis has often been overlooked by later commentators on Bhudev's ideas 
and activities, e.g., Dutt Gupta or Mitra. 

Bishi's narration of the differences between Bhudev and Vidyasagar is vivid. Hence, it is 
quoted here in extenso. Bishi writes, "The dissimilarity in the physical appearances of Bhudev 
and Vidyasagar is pronounced. It is, however, not the end but the beginning of the divergence 
between the two. Though both of them had interest in English education, opinions of the two 
regarding the value and utility of Indian philosophy were sharply divergent. Vidyasagar declared 
Vedanta philosophy erroneous, while Bhudev established Biswanath (Visvanath) Chatusphathi to 
facilitate the learning of Vedanta Darshan and made the provision of a huge sum for it. 
Vidyasagar had profound disrespect for the Brahmin Pandits as a class and was certain that they 
would be of no use for the promotion of his country's welfare; contrastingly, Bhudev had infinite 
regards for the Brahmins and cherished faith in them and their capacity for doing good to the 
society. Vidyasagar nurtured high hopes regarding the ability of the newly educated, Bhudev was 
silent over the issue. Bhudev was conservative about the Hindu customs and rites and rituals, and 
Vidyasagar was born, as if, to sweep them away without any remnant - he showed scant respect 
for the Hindu customs and rituals. 


Vidyasagar worked for remarriage of widows, Bhudev opposed it. By stri-sikhsha or 
education of women Bhudev primarily understood socialization and re-socialization of the girls 
and brides for leading a happy domestic life (though be later modified somewhat his views about 
it); in case of Vidyasagar it meant straightaway learning of the skill of reading and writing in 
Bengali and English and pursuing studies by the girls or women - on each and every point the 
two disagreed. Bhudev was an ideal householder in maintaining the balance between income and 
expenditure, in practising charity and religious meditation and in maintaining thrift. Vidyasagar 
was homeless, i.e., could not pull on with the other members of his family. Bhudev's life in his 
old age was marked by the presence of his sons and their wives, his grandsons and other 
relatives, kinsmen and kinswomen around him; during the last part of his life Vidyasagar was 
forlorn by his wife and son and he was alone and isolated from his relatives and other kin. 
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Performance of duties towards the Hindu Samaj or society seemed to Bhudev the way to 
the fulfilment of obligations towards the human society at large but Vidyasagar regarded service 
to man as the way-to the promotion of welfare of the Hindu society. Bhudev was devoted to 
adarsa or ideal, he was /dealist; Vidyasagar was given to the world of activities, he was 
Practical. One's question was-why? The other's query was - how? Bhudev was an ideal man but 
Vidyasagar was a man of the new age, a modern man. Despite their sharing certain common 
features or similarities, how profoundly the two differed from each other! But interestingly 
enough, both of them grew on the same soil of Bengal. Now, this kind of variation or difference 
marked not only these two personalities but almost the entire society of that time.” 

In the scenario of divergent views and opinions about society and culture in the 
nineteenth century Bengal, the contest between “traditionalism” and “anti-traditionalism” was 
probably the most striking. And Bhudev firmly advocated veneration for tradition. Paradoxically 
enough, the weakness in Bhudev's thoughts and writings had its roots, according to Bishi, in 
Bhudev's adherence to the customs, rites and rituals of the traditional Hindu society. Among the 
works by Bhudev only Samajik Prabandha is found by Bishi as a work having a perennial appeal 
to the students of society and culture. The two other collections of Bhudev's essays, namely, 
Parivarik Prabandha and Achar Prabandha are considered by Bishi to be hopelessly dated, 
rather anachronistic. Bishi is certain that a book like Samajik Prabandha would have earned 
world wide fame, if it were written in any major European language instead of Bengali. But, 
Bhudev went into oblivion, thinks Bishi, because of his insistence on punctilious observance of 
the details of rites and rituals which can hardly be followed by people who are subjected to the 
hectic life dictated by the demands of modernization and industrialisation. His ideas about the 
family and various statuses and roles in it seem to Bishi to be equally archaic. They are totally 
out of tune with the requirements of modern life. Though Bishi himself speaks of the organic link 
between Bhudev's ideas regarding rites and rituals and ceremonies of the Hindus and his thoughts 
about the family and also, the society at large, he does not proceed to analyse the nature of this 
link. Bishi hardly finds any sociological element in AP and PP, which may have any appeal to 
the audience of modern times. The institutional setting of the family as depicted by Bhudev 
suited a bygone age. The joint family that formed the ideal as well as the basis of Bhudev's 
discourse in Parivarik Prabandha on life in the family no longer exists. As a result, much of the 
work has lost its relevance. 

The argument of lack of relevance applies equally, if not more, forcefully to the essays in 
Achar Prabandha. It is difficult to find time for observance of rituals or vratas when everybody 
is to attend one's place of education or work on time. Restrictions on interdining of different 
castes have weakened. Bhudev's views and opinions in AP and SP do not merit, therefore, serious 
attention of the modern readers. 

But, a closer reading of AP and SP will suggest to the students of sociology Bhudev's 
interpretation of the fundamental values which have sustained the Indian, specifically Hindu, 
way of life. Again, many aspects of the family and kinship of the Bengalis which have appeared 
to Bishi to have lost their relevance for modern times do not prove to be that irrelevant on a 
closer scrutiny and on being judged by experience. Further, that Bhudev's traditionalism was a 
reaction to the enchantment of the youth of the country with the western way of life and their 
disparagement of their own society and culture has eluded Bishi. 

Sipra Lahiri has presented a full-length book* in print on Bhudev's contribution to 
Bengali literature. Her work belongs to the genre of literary criticism. It wants to place Bhudev in 
his rightful place in the annals of development of Bengali language and literature. It examines 
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almost exhaustively the literacy works by Bhudev, including his contributions as a journalist. 
Lahiri pays due attention to Bhudev's work which is mostly devoted to the analysis of the Indian 
society and culture and its comparison and contrast with the European society and value system. 
Indeed, as a remedy against the amnesia of the Bengalis in relation to Bhudev's contribution to 
the making of Bengali culture and literature, Lahiri seeks to demonstrate the timeliness of 
Bhudev's discourses relating to society in which he lived and also the relevance of the same for 
the later generations in the Indian society. Thus, Lahiri's analysis of Bhudev's writings provides 
the students of Indian society and culture with valuable material to ponder over. The work is 
informed by a sort of sociological awareness in addition to the competence for literary criticism. 


Lahiri's work offers brief but useful and analytical summaries of almost all the works by 
Bhudev and shows their interconnections as well. Her skilful narration of the evolution of 
Bhudev's ideas on different socio-cultural themes from their first articulation in the form of 
articles in journals to their incorporation in coherently organized books is of great interest to the 
students of history of ideas. Lahiri intends to highlight Bhudev's contribution to the clarification 
and explication of what seemed to the thinker the basic values of the Indian or Hindu society. 
She cites important portions of the reviews”, made by Bhudev, of the literary works by Bengali 
authors and poets including Rabindranath Tagore. In these reviews Bhudev called attention, 
wherever the opportunity permitted, to the differences between the Indian and European world 
views. In his review of Prabhat Sangeet by Rabindranath Tagore, for example, Bhudev 
highlighted and contrasted the nature-centric Indian view where the ego or self belongs to nature 
or is but a part of nature and the anthropocentric European view of nature where nature is 
something that is subjugated and possessed by man. If the spirit of declaring the supremacy of 
the ego informs the European outlook, the spirit that characterizes the Indian view is one of 
humility and submission of the ego to nature or of self-sacrifice. Further, citing a couple of 
lines from the poem, 'Mahaswapna', where Tagore, pines for realization of the state where ‘adha- 
satya’ or half-truth melts away in the ocean of truth, Bhudev waxed eloquent on the poet's 
imaginative expression, “adha-satya”. Adha-satya seemed to Bhudev, to be the correct meaning 
of the Vedantic notion of "maya". And, he felt happy that "no longer is there any need for 
learning the meaning of “mayavada” from the English-educated who derive their knowledge of 
Indian philosophy from Berkley's treatises". Bhudev's insistence on “svaraj in ideas” and his 
lamentation over the academic colonialism mesmerizing the English-educated youth of his 
country becomes clearly evident in this citation provided by Lahiri. 


Lahiri points out that Bhudev, as an author and a reviewer, insisted on originality in 
thinking and imagination of the Indian litterateurs - poets, essayists and novelists — and their 
rejection of the blind imitation of the western thinkers or writers. Tagore's Bibidha Prasanga 
earned his appreciation because "[I]t reveals, indeed, the true feelings of a pure Bengali beart [or 
mind not corrupted by narrowness or blind imitation of alien thought or style]. The book talks, as 
if, to its readers in the language dear to their heart. Its language has the simplicity and clarity 
inherent in the mother-tongue of the [Bengali] readers but, simultaneously, the noblest and the 
highest and the most liberal, ancestral and ancient spirit which characterizes the Aryans 
reverberates throughout the piece”™. 


Rajnarayan Basu's Sekal ar Ekal (Then and Now) was acclaimed by Bhudev for the 
service rendered by it to the Bengalis or Indians through its satirical comments on the proclivity 
of the Bengali or Indian youth of his times for unintelligent copying of the ideas and style of life 
of their colonial masters”. Basu's witty criticism of the thoughts and deeds of the Bengali youth 
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enchanted by Europe served the latent function of making them conscious of the foolishness 
underlying their blind imitation of the west. 

Bhudev did not, of course, merely pontificate, in his literary works T N reviews, the 
virtues of the Indian way of life as he understood it but displayed his literary taste as well. He 
showed enviable acumen for evaluating the literary quality of the writings in prose or poem 
which he reviewed. For example, in his review of Kavyakadambari, which was written by one 
Gangacharan Pradhan for the school students, Bhudev remarked, "which kind of juvenile 
textbook would be suitable or interesting for the school children is a matter to be decided upon 
by those who work in the Education Department. We can, however, say only this much that the 
piece under review is almost devoid of literary flavour or poetic taste. And, any work lacking in 
poetic taste or literary flavour, though it is presented in the form of a book of poems, should not 
be recommended to anybody - no matter whether the person is a boy or a girl or a young man or 
an aged person®". What is important here is that Bhudev's eagerness to defend the traditional 
values and norms of his society did not adversely affect his literary taste and judgment. Rather, 
his literary skill combined with his interest in correctly interpreting the tradition of his native 
country to his fellow beings made his writings appealing. 

Like her mentor, Pramatha Nath Bishi, Lahiri too considers Samajik Prabandha to be the 
most significant composition by Bhudev, which unmistakably expresses his patriotism and 
national feelings as well as his eagerness for arousing in the hearts of his countrymen the spirit of 
cultural autonomy and consciousness of their identity as a distinct nationality. "Indeed, Unavimsa 
Puran, Pushpanjali, Swapnalabdha Bharatvarsher Itihas, and Samajik Prabandha collectively 
constitute the four pillars of Bhudev's patriotism and his ideas and thoughts about his native 
land®". Lahiri most pertinently remarks, "Bhudev's writings attach greater importance to the 
development of the consciousness of socio-cultural identity and spirit of cultural autonomy of a 
people than to its attainment of political freedom. To know the nature and true identity of their 
native land and to nourish the love and respect for it seem to Bhudev more precious in the life of 
the members of a community than the achievement of political freedom by them. For, the former, 
i.e., love and respect for the native society and culture, ensure the winning of political freedom 
and sustenance of the same once it is won™". As in his historical novels (or novels based on 
selective and imaginative use of historical facts) so also in Samajik Prabandha Bhudev tried to 
demonstrate the resilience of the Indian society, by which he meant the Hindu society, against the 
forces challenging its identity. Lahiri shows how Bhudev ignored the objectionable features of 
Shivaji's life and character and dramatized the positive qualities displayed by Shivaji in his 
confrontation with the Moghul emperor and his lieutenants in order to carve out a territory of and 
for the Hindus in the realm of power and defend the glory of the Hindus. The imaginary episode, 
in Anguriya Vinimay, of the abortive love between Shivaji and Roshenara, Aurganzeeb's 
daughter, was depicted by Bhudev in order to sensitise the readers to what he felt to be the 
ultimate need and goal of the Hindus, i.e., the assertion of their cultural and political identity and 
also to glorify the Muslims for their display of what he considered to be the supreme virtue of the 
Indian culture, the spirit of self-sacrifice in the interest of welfare of the others. Lahiri highlights 
Bhudev's appreciation of the need for Hindu-Muslim unity and his caustic remarks against the 
British policy of "divide et empera". At the end of her summary of the positive features of 
Samajik Prabandha Lahiri comments that the work bears the unmistakable evidence of Bhudev's 
patriotic thought about India. Probably, nobody else before could provide such a rational and 
comprehensive analysis of the Indian society as was offered by Bhudev in the work or express 
the feeling and consciousness of the unity of India as sharply as Bhudev. Bhudev sought a third 
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alternative to the blind imitation of the west by the anglophile on the one hand and conservatism 
and lack of rational judgment betrayed by a class of Hindus on the other. Despite his positive 
sympathy with ‘and: loyalty to the Hindu Dharma he examined everything in the light of reason 
and accepted the need for learning and adopting from other communities and cultures whatever 
might prove worth learning. The author of SP sought to instill the spirit of true Indian-ness in the 
hearts of the readers of the book. This is the most important point about SP. 

Lahiri's analysis of the merits of SP is, quite expectedly, more detailed than what one 
gets in Bishi's introduction. But, she definitely shows greater originality in her evaluation of PP 
and AP, which were considered by Bishi to be anachronistic. The different aspects of the family 
and kinship in Bengali society have been admirably analysed by Bhudev in Parivarik Prabandha 
which gives due importance to the specificity of the traditional Bengali or Hindu culture. Bhudev 
gave evidence of his great power of observation in analysing the psychology of conjugal 
relationships. Despite the fact that she does not expressly contradict Bishi, Lahiri observes that 
Bhudev displayed a remarkable degree of freedom from prejudice and liberalism in different 
places of PP though he himself was conservative in his own familial life or personal life in the 
family. Bhudev's analysis of relationships in the family seems authentic because of his rational 
use of the facts of his personal experiences within the family. Lahiri rightly points out the novelty 
of Bhudev's analysis of the joint family, the problem faced by it and their probable solutions. 

Lahiri's assessment of Achar Prabandha by Bhudev expressly differs from Bishi's 
analysis of the same. She legitimately comments, "Bhudev has expressed his unstinted support 
for all kinds of customs, rites and rituals prescribed by the sastras. Simultaneously, he has 
admitted the need for necessary changes in the time-schedule of their performance in keeping 
with the changes in the spirit of the age (Yugadharma) though he has never favoured the idea of 
their rejection or non- observance". Though the rites and rituals prescribed for daily life have lost 
in today's society the importance which they earlier enjoyed, the appeal of the naimittikacharas 
or rituals and ceremonies marking important occasions or samaskaras or rites-de-passage 
discussed by Bhudev has not, Lahiri points out, ceased to work. AP is, therefore, not a treatise to 
be summarily dismissed. 

The textbooks written by Bhudev for the school children and the reviews made by him of 
classical plays in Sanskrit have also been referred to by Lahiri at some length. Bhudev very 
lucidly presented the elementary knowledge of science in the books he composed for the school 
children. In his text-books on Greek, Roman or English history or history of Bengal Bhudev 
sought to establish in clear terms that "human society is marked by continuous change and 
development". 

Bhudev's reviews of works in Sanskrit literature relating to drama (or Sanskrit plays) 
showed his originality which was the product of his knowledge of both Sanskrit and English 
literature.. While these reviews reflect Bhudev's sensitive and insightful mind and his literary 
taste, a few of them seek to read and highlight the message of the superiority of Arya Hindus to 
the rest of the mankind in the works reviewed (e.g., review of Mrichchhakatika®). 

Lahirt's treatise on Bhudevy Mukhopadhyay's contribution to Bengali culture and 
literature ‘is an indispensable companion for any researcher into the ideas of the thinker. It is, 
however, written mostly in praise of Bhudev and it appears to have missed the ambivalence 
created by the western education in the thought-process of those Bengalis or Indians who have 
been exposed to the ideas and values of the English system of education which reached this 
country in course of the colonial rule of the British. Those of the English — educated, who 
embraced, say, “Brahma Dharma”, abandoning their ancestral faith could not support the total 
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rejection of what the ancestral faith prescribed or suggested. Similarly, persons like Bhudev who 
upheld the ancient and ancestral faith of Hindu Dharma or Sanatana Dharma registered their 
admiration for the "positive aspects" of the colonial rule though they felt threatened by the alien 
value system which seemed to submerge their indigenous culture. One may say that the total 
rejection of what the western culture and civilization offered via the colonial rule would have 
meant bigotry, conservatism and even reaction on the part of those who went in for such total 
rejection. But, Bhudev was not a bigot, he was far less a reactionary, and his conservatism 
indicated his reticence in imitating everything that was western. There is truth in the preceding 
statements, But, at the same time, the situation referred to above created a certain kind of 
dilemma for Bhudev. When he talked of the Indian Unity he often used it in the sense of unity of 
those who followed the Hindu, Arya or Sanatana Dharma (Bhudev used all the three terms in 
depicting the (dominant?) Indian socio-religious tradition). Scholars such as Lahiri would say 
that Bhudev talked of the Indian unity in the sense of the unity of the entire body of Indians, 
Hindus and Muslims taken together and such observations contain, undoubtedly, a grain of truth. 
But, Bhudev's construction of the Indian tradition could not altogether do away with that kind of 
“memory” which carries with it a feeling of threat of some sort from the Muslims to the Hindu 
religion and related institutions. Lahiri herself cites the following statement from Bhudev's 
Samajik Prabandha: “Spiteful attitude or malice towards faiths or religions other than one's own 
is never a product of “sarbesvarbad” (sarve$varavada) or the doctrine that God manifests 
himself/herself into every entitity (which originates polytheism). It is the iconoclastic and 
monotheistic Muslims who after their immigration to India gradually spread the flames of 
religious hatred and conflict. It is they who destroyed the temples to erect masjids in their place 
and, the Sikhs, following the examples set by the Muslims, demolished masjids in certain places 
and built shrines or temples thereon®”". Lahiri herself observes, "This view is an indicator of the 
historical sense of Bhudev, the author of Samajik Prabandha’™. And, if this kind of memory for 
the past continues, how far is the construction of a new kind of memory for the same, which 
would reinforce the united front of the Hindus and non-Hindus of India against the colonial rule 
possible? This problematic aspect in the corpus of Bhudev's thought has completely eluded 
Reviewers like Lahiri would say that Bhudev should be credited at least with the efforts 
towards consolidating the ranks of the Hindus. In a multiethnic and pluricultural society, the first 
step towards the attainment of national unity must be measured; it may not be a long stride at the 
first instance. Since Bhudev knew his ethnic group better than any other, he reflected on how to 
reinforce its identity and unity and, therefore, Bhudev strove for the “punarabhyutthan” of Hindu 
Dharma and Samskriti (Hindu socio-religious order and culture) through its revaluation. The 
problem lies with the meaning of "punarabhyutthan". Lahiri deplores the fact that Bhudev is 
branded conservative because of his attempt at reinterpretation of Hindu dharma and samskriti. 
The reader, however, has the disquieting feeling that Lahiri understands “revivalism” by 
the word “punarabhyutthan”. If that proves correct, Bhudev may be considered by many not only 
conservative but reactionary. However, Lahiri herself points out that the Hindu Dharma and 
Samskriti (i.e., Hindu socio-religious system and culture) never ceased to work despite the 
challenges faced by it from different quarters at different points of time in history. The fact 
becomes evident from the following citation made by Lahiri from Jadunath Sarkar's discussion of 
Sivaji and his times. "Sivaji has shown that the tree of Hinduism is not really dead, that it can rise 
from beneath the seemingly crushing load of centuries of political bondage, exclusion from the 
administration and legal repression; it can put forth new leaves and branches, it can again lift its 
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head up to the skies". The spirit aired in the above remark by Jadunath Sarkar is reflected in the 
speeches and writings of Indian thinkers from. Rammohan through Bhudev and Bankim to 
Vivekananda. Hinduism as understood by these thinkers never, even temporarily, went 
underground or lay buried requiring its revival or resurrection. It might have suffered merely 
short-lived disability which required remedial measures. The charge of revivalism or even 
reactionary attitude cannot, therefore, be levelled against Bhudev who only sought to explain the 
‘why' behind the perpetual hold of Hinduism over a vast majority of the people of India. This 
important point has not been adequately dealt with by Lahiri. 

‘g Though Lahiri shows greater acumen than Bishi in accepting the importance of Achar 
Prabandha, she has not thrown any light on Bhudev's attempt at clarifying the symbolic meaning 
and metaphysical significance, apart from the functional nature, of the customs, rites and rituals 
and ceremonies practiced by those who consciously or unwittingly follow the way suggested by 
Hinduism. Particularly, Bhudev's demonstration of the continuity between the "great tradition" of 
Brahmanical Hinduism since the Vedic times and tantricism of Bengal and vratas at the level of 
the folk throughout India remains neglected in Lahiri's thought. 

Pranab Ranjan Ghosh presents a brief but analytical essay “on Bhudev 
Mukhopadhyay's works as part of his study of the character of Bengali intellect and literature in 
the nineteenth century. He correctly points out the relative neglect of Bhudev's contribution to 
the making of Bengali intellect. Bhudev's social thought has, according to Ghosh, two different 
but interrelated aspects. On the one hand, it is respectful of the Indian past, on the other hand, it 
shows an orientation towards the future. He wanted to bridge the past and the future. He did not, 
therefore, show disdain for India's past as many among the English-educated of his time did; nor 
did he disparage the gifts of western knowledge and education. 

Indeed, Bhudev's defence of the Indian tradition was rooted in his thorough knowledge 
of it, the beginnings of which would be evidenced in his education at the feet of his father, a 
pundit steeped in Sanskrit learning. It helped him overcome the prejudice bred by English 
education that traditional learning was but a collection of superstitions, irrational beliefs, and 
erroneous conceptions of the universe. Again, his response to English education was very 
cautious. As he compared the Indian tradition with western tradition and modern culture, he did 
not find anything of great value in occidental knowledge other than the latter’s emphasis on the 
knowledge of modern science and initiative and enterprise of man. He felt terribly hurt by the 
conceit of the English administrators working in India. Ghosh points out that Bhudev exposed 
this conceit with the help of a metaphor. The English travelled India, as if, on board a carriage of 
a special make. “This carriage was made not of wood but of pride and vanity of the Englishmen 
and their hatred and spiteful attitude towards the people of other races, all of it remains invisible 
for the physical eye-the English go places on board this carriage and view the men and things 
there from within the compartments of this carriage and go back home on the completion of their 
career in India”! [with the impression thus gathered]”. Ghosh's article is valuable for drawing the 
attention of the readers to a grim fact in Bhudev's perception of the English rule in India. It has, 
surprisingly enough, eluded the notice of a host of later reviewers of Bhudev's work and writings. 
It is astonishing, indeed, how Gerraldine H. Forbes charged Bhudev with the rejection of western 
knowledge and science after reading Ghosh's article which she referred to more than once in her 
discussion of Bhudev's ideas. 

Bhudev's analysis of values and institutions of traditional India is largely appreciated by 
Ghosh. He admires Bhudev's- patriotism and nationalism and the latter's vindication that 
patriotism was not a virtue alien to the Indian tradition. In fact, the Indians had traditionally 
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nurtured a wider maeatnatis of the men in one society or country with those in other 
communities and places and the unity of mankind with the universe and the cosmos. "Of course, 
what Bhudev emphasised was the Hindu tradition and the need for the unity of the Hindus on the 
basis of that tradition though he expressed profound respect for the religion of Islam and prophet 
Muhammad. Ghosh writes, "There is nothing surprising in it since it is the genuine Indian 
tradition”” 

The brief essay by Ghosh on Bhudev does not offer any detailed analysis of Samajik 
Prabandha and Parivarik Prabandha and barely mentions Achar Prabandha. It relies a great 
deal on the essays in Vividha Prabandha. Bhudev's analysis of the strength of the traditional 
Indian family in Parivarik Prabandha appeared to Ghosh to be of great moment in the face of 
increasing instability of the structure of the family and mounting tension within the family in 
modern society. He does not, therefore, dismiss the book in the fashion of Pramatha Nath Bishi. 
Like every other critic of Bhudev he attaches relative importance to Samajik Prabandha for 
highlighting Bhudev's effort through the work to create the sense of national unity among the 
Indians. Achar Prabandha seems, however, anachronistic to Ghosh. According to him, the 
customs and rites and rituals which were relevant to the past ages have lost their relevance for 
life in the modern age. Ghosh further points out that Bhudev hardly imagined the need for new 
rites and rituals to suit the requirements of modern life. Achar Prabandha seems to Ghosh to be a 
piece of historical interest only. Ghosh appreciates, of course, the veracity of Bhudev's assertion 
that regular observance of customs and performance of daily rites promotes discipline; regularity 
in habits and strength of character. Further, he mentions Bhudev's explication of the intimate 
connection between the family and society bound together by the moral order ensured through 
the observance of customary rules, rites and rituals. 

Ghosh shows a degree of ambivalence towards Bhudev's defence of Hindu society and 
its institutions and rites. On the one hand, he appreciates Bhudev's endeavour in tracing the 
source of strength of the Indians, specially, the Hindus, in their sastras and social institutions; on 
the other hand, he criticises Bhudev for his failure in noticing the discrepancy of what is 
professed in sastras and what is practised in and through the observance of institutions and rites 
and rituals. Many laudatory principles of human social life are enshrined in the sastras. If those 
principles were adhered to in practice, the Hindu society would, according to Ghosh, have been 
the ideal for the rest of human society. But, in actuality, the social life of the Hindus has become 
moribund because it has been caught in the web of endless rules and regulations ,resulting into 
invidious distincitions between man and man, between one group or community and another. 
What is missed by Ghosh is that countless social practices and institutions of the Hindus derive 
or at least seek to derive their justification from the sastras. For example, the, invidious 
distincition, ordained by the caste system, between one caste and another, particularly, between 
the Brahmins and the other castes, which is deplored by Ghosh, has got the sanction of sastras 
and samhitas. Ghosh criticises Bhudev for his advocacy of special treatment for the Brahmins ` 
and his exhortation for taking measures to ensure the improvement of their conditions. Ghosh 
observes, "If the improvement of the society as a whole could be achieved through the 
development of the conditions of the Brahmins, India would not have experienced degeneration 
which marks her current status. Monopolization of knowledge or wealth by any particular section 
or group of the society, proves in the long run injurious to society. Our problem is, therefore, not 
the problem of how to ensure the improvement of the conditions of the Brahmins. Our aim 
should be to secure the development of the entire nation or society". Despite Bhudev's reference 
to functions of caste in securing the division of labour and occupational differentiation among the 
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castes and the strength and resilience of the caste system embracing interdependent castes against 
the encroachment on the life of the Indians by the alien cultures and social systems, his advocacy 
of the retention of the caste system in modern times has been seriously criticised by Ghosh. 
Ghosh admires Vivekananda more than Bhudev since Vivekananda demanded the end of the 
caste system and Bhudev sought to justify it. What, however, is looked over by Ghosh is that the 
sastras of the Hindus are not merely statements of ideals but are prescriptions for myriad social 
practices, rites and rituals. Bhudev's sociological insight in pointing out the close connection 
between the Sastras and social practices eludes Ghosh. Also, Bhudev's explanation of the 
., symbolic meaning and metaphysical significance of the Vedic and sastric prescriptions and 
injunctions lying at the basis of social practices and -rites and rituals of the Hindus has not been 
taken note of by Ghosh. Ghosh, however, deserves credit for focussing on Bhudev's pioneering 
analysis of tantra sastra from the standpoint of men of the modern age. This point too has not 
been adequately taken care of by the later reviewers of Bhudev's writings except, of course, 
Geraldine Forbes. 


On the whole, Ghosh proves to be a very sympathetic critic of Bhudev's writings. He 
cites with approval the contrast made by Bhudev in the latter's composition on Mrcchakatika 
between the Hindu Aryan conception of Hero or Protagonist or Great Man and the European 
conception of the same. Courage, fearlessness and autocracy are the hallmark of the heroic nature 
in European eyes. The Hero of the war is the real hero for the western man. An author in Sanskrit 
literature too praises courage and fearlessness in man but these attributes are not considered by 
him the primary qualities of a hero. One who surpasses others in charity, or profession of truth, 
or forgiveness or patience and fortitude is considered by the Sanskrit litterateur a superior hero to 
the hero of warfare. "The chief difference between the Indian Heroic Age (Kshatra Yuga) and the 
European Heroic Age has been accurately analysed here", observes Ghosh. The problem of 
conflict of cultures in Bhudev's intellectual milieu and Bhudev's attempt at striking a balance 
between the tradition and the so-called modernity has not, however, been adequately focussed on 
by Ghosh. 


Bhupendra Aditya in his doctoral dissertation” has provided a detailed description of 
the milieu of Bhudev Mukhopadhyay along with an appreciation of his activities in different 
fields including literary work. It is a study mainly to highlight Bhudev's contribution to the 
development of Bengali language and literature. At the same time, it is a defence of whatever 
Bhudev thought, wrote and did. Aditya wants to establish the "greatness" of Bhudev as a strong 
defender of the indigenous, more particularly, the Hindu, culture which faced the aggression of 
the Christian missionaries and other agencies of western culture in India of the nineteenth 
century. He admires Bhudev's strong devotion to the Hindu tradition, since he too views the 
Indian tradition mainly as the Hindu tradition. Though, Aditya points out Bhudev's catholicity 
towards the Muslims of India and has a brief section on "Bhudev's secularism" in his dissertation. 


In his bid to deny the charge of irrational conservatism against Bhudev, Aditya narrates 
in detail the confusion created in the minds of the young men of Bengal through the English 
education and the consequent disaffection in their hearts towards the indigenous values and 
institutions including the religious. Bhudev noted with dismay how Madhusudan, his bosom 
friend and the most talented student of the Hindu College, embraced Christianity. Aditya points 
out that Madhusudan later remarked, "Christianity is a great civilizing agency. I shall fight like a 
crusader if any one speaks against it. But my real feeling is Hindu”. Bhudev, a young learner in 
the Hindu college, could maintain his cool amidst the bewilderment created by the teachers who 
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often denigrated the Hindu culture, because of the sobering influence of his father, a devout 
Hindu and a Sanskrit scholar. 

Aditya” mentions in detail the intellectual ferment created by the missionaries and 
anglophiles and the resultant response in the form of an abundance of essays and tracts of various 
kinds which ultimately enriched Bengali literature and the Bengali culture as a whole. But, this 
also the created the menace that the English — educated young men of Bengal would get swept 
off their feet by the torrential current of western values and style of life. 

Against that backdrop Bhudev's work in defence of the traditional values of his native 
land seems to Aditya a heroic effort. Aditya does not find any objection to the expression 
“punarutthan” or “reawakening”, which was used by the protagonists of Hinduism to describe 
their efforts in its defence. He praises Bhudev for his active participation in the series of activities 
to pave the way for this punarutthan, or “reawakening” of Hinduism. It is not clear whether 
Aditya means “revival” of Hinduism by the term “punarutthan”. Aditya asserts that Bhudev's 
writings, even his articulation and explanation of the achars of the Hindus in Achar Prabandha 
do not indicate his blind conservatism. To substantiate his point he quotes Bhudev's statement 
that, "I shall not talk of punarutthan, of those customs that are not in vogue. I shall write about 
those rites and rituals only which are still observed by the people. I shall also write about the 
truth that no new customs or rituals can be created [at will]”. 

Aditya reads an unmistakable sign of Bhudev's patriotism and nationalism in his efforts 
towards the vindication of the customs and manners, rites and rituals, sacraments and religious 
institutions of the Hindus against the rapidly mounting disdain for them among the English- 
educated youth of his country. He places Bhudev in the same rank with Bankim Chandra 
Chattopadhyay in creating the nationalistic fervour in the hearts of Indians. Bhudev's strong 
defence of the indigenous values and institutions and his punctilious observance of the 
Brahminical rites and rituals are expressive of his strong sense of the autonomous cultural 
identity of the Hindus or Indians. He thus sought to demonstrate the resilience of the Hindu way 
of life against the aberrations resulting from the blind imitation and uncritical acceptance of 
whatever came from the west. Aditya shows what a great faith Bhudev had in the youth of his 
country and how he provided in his essay, "Bibhinna Prakarer Ingrej Rajpurush" in Vividha 
Prabandha, a strong rebuttal of the disparaging comments made by Englishmen such as Grant 
Duff against them. Bhudev's love for his country and countrymen was very deep, indeed! 

Bhudev's initiative in promoting Hindi or Hindustani as the language for transaction of 
official business in law courts and administrative departments of the government was a step 
towards the attainment of unity of the Indians at the linguistic plane. Bhudev was critical of the 
elitism of the Congress leaders which was exposed in their use of foreign made chairs and their 
rejection of indigenous styles of sitting and indigenous materials. 

Aditya like Lahiri points out the relevance of Bhudev's Parivarik Prabandha for modern 
times and thus refutes the charge of Pramatha Nath Bishi that it is anachronistic in today's 
context. 

Aditya's work also, like Lahiri's, is an attempt in literary criticism. Naturally, it engages 
in assessing the literary quality of Bhudev's novels, essays and articles. It pronounces very 
favourable verdict regarding their excellence. It shows how in his detailed review of the Sanskrit 
plays as well as in his own historical novels or imaginative tracts such as Swapnalabdha 
Bharatvarsher Itihas or Pushpanjali. Bhudev deployed not only his acumen as a literary critic 
and his skill as a creative writer but also his deep respect for the Indian or Hindu tradition, which 
sought to combine the pursuit of material interests with that of spiritual goals, and his yarning for 
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a glorious position of the Hindus in the world. Bhudev appreciated the superiority of the west in 
the material field in the modern world and, therefore, never spurned, [as Forbes alleges], western 
education and pursuit of science. At the same time, he wanted to adapt the same to the genius of 
the Indian tradition. Bhudev's respect for what was good in the western of education has been 
highlighted by Aditya. 

Aditya's treatise contains, indeed, a lot of valuable information of different aspects of 
Bhudev's life and thought and the milieu in which Bhudev worked. But, the problem with it is the 
lack of organization of the material presented in it. The information that he has collected and the 
results of his analysis have not been arranged in chapters. One finds in the long treatise a good 
number of sections, not chapters, devoted to an umpteen variety of facts and inferences. As a 
result, the thematic continuity is difficult to follow and one faces the tedium of repetitions. The 
most serious drawback with Aditya is that he has all through tried to defend Bhudev against his 
critics and has as a result overlooked the kind of dilemma faced by Bhudev and his fellow 
intellectuals because of the overwhelming influence of the western culture on the Indian psyche. 
They had to admit the importance of western education which opened the opportunities for the 
acquisition of knowledge of science while they were painfully aware of the kind of threat which 
was posed to the tradition of their country by this western education. They had simultaneously 
expectations and trepidation regarding the consequences of the meeting of two cultures - Indian 
and Western. The nature of the whirlpool in the realm of thoughts and ideas and ideals in 
nineteenth century has been missed by Aditya and without an adequate comprehension of the 
nature of this vortex, Bhudev's importance as a social thinker cannot be adequately 
comprehended. 

Bhudev Mukhopadhyay finds a place in Alok Ray’s” Unis Satak (The Nineteenth 
Century, 2002). The book is a collection of ten essays, four of which are devoted to 
Bankimchandra alone. The rest of the book deals with Vidyasagar, Iswar Gupta, Radhakanta Deb 
and Bhudev Mukhopadhyay. Ray intends to present Bhudev as an example of the success of 
middle class Bengalis of the nineteenth century and the kind of self-contradictions faced by the 
members of this class. Bhudev could not overcome the influence of his time and place, and, 
therefore, made compromises galore. The dilemma of a devout follower of the traditional way of 
life who had to face the challenges of westernism was evident in Bhudev’s life. But, probably in 
one area Bhudev could overcome the limitations of his age which experienced a strong current of 
Hindu revivalism. It was the arena of Hindu-Muslim relationships. Bhudev was at heart non- 
communal though he was devoted to his own religion (Sanatana Dharma or Hindu dharma). In 
Bengal or India of the nineteenth century perhaps nobody else repeated as many times as Bhudev 
that the attainment of Hindu-Muslim unity was the only way to secure development of India. 
Alok Ray did not, however, stress the point adequately. 

Jahnabi Kumar Chakraborty’s very long introduction” to SP deserves a special 
mention in a review of literature relating to the life and work of Bhudev. Chakraborty claims that 
he presents in the volume edited by him an authentic reproduction of the text of Samajik 
Prabandha which appeared during the life-time of Bhudev, more precisely, on 7 September 1892 
(Bengali year 1299). The publication of the first edition was supervised directly by Bhudev 
himself. Bhudev lived only for twenty months after its publication. The second edition was 
published in the Bengali year 1302 (1895 in the Gregorian calendar), i.e., about a year after 
Bhudev’s death. And, the texts of the first and the second editions do not match perfectly with 
each other. There is no proof that modifications of the original text of the first edition were made 
or approved by Bhudev. These were, claims Chakraborty, done by Mukundadev Mukhopadhyay, 
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Bhudev’s third son and author of Bhudev Carit (Bhudev’s biography). Though, the responsibility 
for making these additions and alterations is not owned by Mukundadeva. It is interesting that the 
text of the second edition has been repeated in all subsequent editions including the compilation 
of writings of Bhudev, which was brought out by Pramatha Nath Bishi. Bishi’s anthology of 
Bhudev’s writings is most widely known to the readers of independent India. For a taste of what 
was originally said by Bhudev in Samajik Prabandha one should, thinks Chakraborty, depend on 
the first edition of the treatise. This consideration has prompted Chakraborty to retrieve the 
original text of the first edition and see to its publication with appropriate additional notes. 

In the introduction to the edition presented by him Chakraborty throws light on the 
milieu of Bhudev and its impact on Bhudev’s life and thought. He has offered a reliable summary 
of what has been said in Samajik Prabandha. He has added several explanatory notes on many 
personalities, countries, peoples, and religious philosophies mentioned in the text of Samajik 
Prabandha as also on several words in it, which may appear to be archaic and somewhat 
incomprehensible to the readers of today’s Bengali language and literature. Also, discrepancies 
between the texts of the first and second editions of the work have been duly pointed out. 
Chakraborty takes a favourable view of the whirlpool created by the “tameless, swift and proud” 
west wind in the pool of thought in nineteenth century Bengal. It resulted in “a feast of reason 
and flow of soul”. It is interesting to note that Chakraborty fails to comprehend the deleterious 
effect of the hegemony of the colonial British over the tradition and social structure of the 
Indians, more particularly, the Bengalis in the nineteenth century though Bhudev himself was 
acutely conscious of it. Chakraborty does not agree with Bhudev’s statement that “India is 
indeed, deeply indebted to the Mussalmans”. He thinks that iconoclasm of aggressive Islam 
along with its vigorous attempt at proselytization of the inhabitants of India made the Hindus 
embrace a cloistered life which resulted in conservatism and xenophobia. The British in contrast, 
liberated the Indians from conservatism and electrified their way of life with a new vision and a 
whole gamut of new ideas, values and knowledge. Though, the British did not mix intimately 
with the Indians and live in this country on a permanent basis. “With the advent of the British 
rule in India what happened was not a clash (of civilizations) but a matter of historical moment or 
an assemblage of varied forces in the annals of a sluggish and half-asleep people.” This great 
event made itself evident in two forms : (a) it exercised a significant impact or influence on the 
natives of Bengal / India and (b) the natives, on their turn, offered their response to it. The 
influence was embodied in enchantment of the Bengalis with the British and their warm 
invitation to what the British spoke and did. The response or reaction of the Indians ranged from 
the attempt of the natives to maintain their specific identity in the midst of the depth of 
enchantment with the west to their critical examination of their own culture and society and, 
finally, to their critical attitude towards the other with the corresponding demand for the 
opportunities for maintaining their autonomous identity and dignity. 

Three illustrious students of the Hindu College, which served as the gateway for the 
natives of India to the body of western knowledge and way of life, represented three different 
strands of the aforesaid reactions or responses. There was at a certain stage a strong sense of 
disparagement of traditional knowledge system and rites and customs of the Hindus in the 
ambience of the Hindu College, particularly among the Derozians or the followers of Young 
Bengal. It was accompanied by a paean of praise for western knowledge and culture. Side by side 
with it there had been a current of opinion in favour of the tradition as well, though at times it 
appeared to be feeble. Madhusudan Dutta seemed bewitched by the western culture. Rajnarayan 
Bose partly emulated the western way of life and accepted certain values of the westerners but 
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ultimately sought to preserve and mention his native identity; “he was a Hindu Brahmo”. But 
Bhudev was'a “Hindu of Hindus”. He was all through aware of the “Jatiya Bhav” of the Hindus 
or Indians and never eschewed it in course of his interaction with his British employers, quite a 
few of whom turned to be his friends. 

Throughout his life Bhudev was conscious of the specific cultural identity or ethnicity of 
his countrymen and sought to revamp this ethnic feeling that led to nationalistic fervour of the 
Indians or Hindus. Chakraborty will, therefore, call Bhudev, not Rajnarayan, “The grand father 
of Indian nationalism.” He considers Bhudev a classic model of Arya Hindutva (Hinduism of the 
Aryans). Chakraborty considers Hindu nationalism synonymous with Indian nationalism. 
Bhudev too did that. But, he had at times a sort of ambivalence in this regard since he was 
conscious of the existence of a plurality of religious faiths in India. Chakraborty does not display 
any such ambivalence. Of course, he appreciates Bhudev’s understanding of the need for Hindu — 
Muslim unity in India.” 

Chakraborty observes that no Indian scholar before Bhudev appreciated and highlighted 
the extensive and inclusive nature of sociology, though Rammohan, Akshaykumar, Vidyasagar 
and Bankimchandra reflected in their own ways on the nature of different social problems of 
India and the reasons behind them and also displayed awareness of their interactions. 
Chakraborty seems to make a fallacy of clubbing together Rammohan or Vidyasagar with 
Bhudev in the same rank. The earlier two were social reformers and Bhudev was skeptical of the 
social reformers — and he was sharply critical of Vidyasagar’s movement for social reform in the 
field of remarriage of widows. Chakraborty is, of course, correct in observing that Samajik 
Prabandha (Essays on Society) is a sociological treatise of great importance notwithstanding the 
humble submission of the author that it does not present universal laws relating to human society 
in general. It is evident from the preface (Granther Abhash) to Samajik Prabandha that Bhudev 
essayed his work in the context of the milieu in which he grew and lived, i.e, in the social and 
political context of India of the nineteenth century. Chakraborty most pertinently points out that 
every famous writer on society has selected his native society and contemporary period in history 
to illustrate his point of view. Bhudev’s work belongs to that tradition of sociological writings. 
And, Bhudev’s focus on the Indian society and its tradition has enriched sociology in general 
since the sociologists belonging to the west focussed on the western societies and failed to give 
adequate importance to societies such as the Indian society which is remarkable for the vastness 
of its size and the varied and complex nature of the phenomena and problems featuring it. 

Bhudev’s ingenuity in studies sociology lies, according to Chakraborty, in his sceptical 
attitude towards the efficacy of the rules for interpreting western societies to the case of India, the 
society of which is different from the western society. Chakraborty thinks that Bhudev’s 
viewpoint agrees to the “Logico— Empirical” and “Positive” approach to the study of society. 
Bhudev made efforts to search and gather facts with his scientific temper and consciousness of 
history. Bhudev’s writings are embellished with the use of statistics. Though there is much of 
the truth in the foregoing statements, it is difficult to accept that Bhudev was a Positivist. 

Samajik Prabandha is, in Chakraborty’s view, a good exercise in comparative sociology. 
It contains data, a good deal of data, relating to sociology of religion and also an analysis of 
them, which is worth perusing.*' Bhudev has highlighted the importance of society in the life of 
its members and has sought to establish the superiority of the society or collectivity to the 
individual though he rejects the organismic theory about society. He observes that every society 
is a moral individual essentially different from a physical individual. According to Bhudev, the 
basic unit of society is the family and not the individual that is regarded by the western 
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sociologists as the fundamental unit of society. His sociological acumen is displayed in the 
observation that every society shows the coexistence of individualism (svatantrikata) and social- 
minded-ness (samajikata) in varying degrees. He tries to show that social-minded-ness of the 
members of Indian society is more liberal and inclusive in nature than the western society guided 
by individualism. 

Chakraborty gives a favourable account of Bhudev’s views on equality and inequality. 
He accepts the validity of Bhudev’s arguments in favour of inequality and, particularly, of the 
caste system. He offers a correct appraisal of Bhudev’s theory of social change, which rejects any 
monocausal explanation of change in social structure and process and hence the Spencerian 
thesis of evolutionism and rectilinear direction of progress of human societies.®* 

A substantial part of Chakraborty’s “Bhumika” is devoted to Bhudev’s discussion of the 
social value of religion. He notes that Durkheim too showed the function of religion in promotin 
solidarity, who however, discovered God in society itself : “God is transfigured Society”. 
Chakraborty does not, however, mention that God, according to Bhudev, is both immanent and 
transcendental. He, of course, mentions two other important features of Bhudev’s comparative 
sociology of religion. The first is the assertion of superiority of Hinduism (based on Brahminism) 
with its emphasis on man’s suffering or experiencing Karmaphala (Doctrine of consequences of 
Karma) to Christianity where the consequence of what is done by a human being does not at all 
influence the prospect for his / her salvation, which is absolutely dependent on the desire of an 
omnipotent God. The other characteristic of Bhudev’s analysis is that it notices the subordination 
of the sacerdotal power to the temporal power in the west and the reverse of the same in the 
system of Brahmanical Hinduism. Because of the two differences, the people of the west have 
been more oriented to life in the world than to the other world and have been more interested in 
promoting their material interests by whatever means possible without considering the purity of 
means. The followers of Hinduism because of their faith in the determination of their destiny by 
their kKarmaphal and their deeper regard for priesthood have proved to be more responsible and 
compassionate and peaceloving in their course of life. 

Chakraborty offers also an account of Bhudev’s ideas regarding the development of the 
society and religious values of India and his commitment to the same. At the end he presents a 
positive evaluation of the literary quality of Bhudev’s writings and their place in the annals of the 
Bengali language and literature. 

The long and detailed introduction by Chakraborty is a helpful guide to the 
understanding of Bhudev’s views in Samajik Prabandha. It provides also how they are related to 
the other works by Bhudev such as Swapnalabdha Bharatvarsher Itihas, Puravrttasar, Parivarik 
Prabandha. One, however, finds it difficult to agree to every part of Chakraborty’s analysis. For 
it is for the most part of it laudatory and not at all critical. Chakraborty does not adequately 
discuss the existence of contradictions besetting the socio-cultural milieu of Bhudev; nor does he 
show sufficient awareness of the ambivalence in Bhudev’s life and thought regarding the 
confrontation of tradition and modernity characterizing the socio-political scenario of Bengal or 
India of Bhudev’s times. Without an understanding of these problematic features of Bhudev’s 
times it is difficult to gain a proper comprehension of his ideas and his life’s work. 

Arabinda Poddar is well known for his writings on Bankim Chandra and Renaissance 
in Bengal. He has briefly discussed the contribution of Bhudev Mukhopadhyay to the emerging 
national consciousness and its enhancement in India although within the limitation of colonial 
administrative set up. He has devoted only three pages and a half to Bhudev. Poddar mentions 
Bhudev as one of the six ‘Scholars, Educationalists, Journalists and Administrators” during the 
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period of Bengal renaissance, who engaged in a search for identity of the people and country they 
belonged to. The characteristic feature of Bhudev’s life and personality was, according to 
Poddar, that he “remained throughout his life a devout Hindu and a perfect Bengali in the sense 
that he was not denationalized intellectually as most of his contemporaries had been, and was 
keenly proud of his Bengali identity”. It is however, a bit intriguing why Poddar describes 
Bhudev ‘an educationist in Vidyasagar’s line” while he writes in the next line that Bhudev 
“exerted himself to the utmost to make the westernized intellectuals aware of their own social 
evolution and ethos, and thereby save the ethical principles that regulated social life from 


imminent erosion”.®® 


Poddar points out most pertinently that in several essays included in Samajik Prabandha 
Bhudev consistently harped on that infiltration of western ideas into the social fabric of India 
would have to be checked, and that the society itself was venting its agonized cry to that effect.®” 
How could then Vidyasagar share the agony and anxiety of Bhudev? While Vidyasagar 
privileged the study of western logic and philosophy over that of Vedanta, Bhudev personally 
had, Poddar himself admits, the highest regard for Vedanta and the scriptures of the Hindus and 
“before his death donated one lakh and fifty thousand rupees, his life’s savings, for the 
cultivation of Sanskrit, Bengali and the Hindu scriptures, and also for the welfare of Sanskrit 
scholars”. Himself a renowned Sanskritist, Vidyasagar did more for the spread of Western 
education than for the resusciation or sustenance of Sanskrit and traditional learning. 


Poddar was, of course, eminently sensible in emphasizing the role of Bhudev in 
promoting the idea that disunity and mutual suspicion and hatred should be scrupulously shunned 
and fellow-feeling consciously nurtured by the Indians. It could be achieved through a check on 
the erosion of traditional values and norms. Adequate comprehension of the meaning and 
significance of traditional institutions like caste would facilitate the exercise of this kind of 
check. Bhudev took pains to show that the caste system in India ensured the realization of very 
“liberal” objective, and concluded that for a subject nation observance of the norms of caste 
system was specially conducive to social welfare. He suggested, Poddar points out, caste-based 
inter provincial marriages for strengthening the tie of national unity. 


It seems to Poddar highly remarkable that Bhudev was one of the first to realize the 
importance of Hindi-Hindusthani for achieving national integration and unity of India. Indeed, 
Bhudev was acutely conscious of the need for unity at the national level and of the urgency of 
“eradicating compartmentalized communal outlook as affair of national interest”. He indeed 
made a passionate plea for Hindu-Muslim unity in his famous Swapnalabdha Bharatvarsher 
Itihas (History of India Obtained in A Dream). Poddar presents a faithful English rendering of 
the relevant extracts from Swapnalabhda Bharatvarsher Itihas®. 

Bhudev most strongly opposed leadership by the Englishmen in political life and “in an 
emotive essay yarned for the emergence of really national leadership not contaminated with the 
sterile Europeanism of the day. This was a new sensitiveness, unique as well as positive content.” 


Poddar very succinctly points out the features of uniqueness in Bhudev’s imagination of 
emerging nationalism of India. But, he seems to underplay Bhudev’s ambivalence between 
loyalty to the Hindu tradition and the appreciation of the need for transcendence of relatively 
narrow group loyalties for the emergence of the bigger complex like a nation. Probably, this fact 
lies in his ignoring the problem of Bhudev’s difference from Vidyasagar. Poddar has 
concentrated on Samajik Prabandha and Swapnalabdha Bharatvarsher Itihas. Bhudev’s other 
treatises do not receive his attention. 
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The latest addition to the literature on Bhudev is made by Aparna Das Sarkar. Das 
Sarkar’s book, Bhudev Mukhopadhyay Sampadita Education Gazette-e Pratiphalita Tnar 
Samajcinta (Bhudev Mukhopadhyay’s social thought as reflected in the Education Gazette edited 
by Bhudev Mukhopadhyay) is, it is claimed, based on painstaking perusal of Bhudev’s ideas 
about society as contained in the old and brittle pages of a journal that was in currency one 
hundred and forty years back. The copies of the journal are extremely rare indeed. The authoress 
of the aforementioned book legitimately claims that no other printed work undertook as detailed 
an analysis as is found in her book of the contents of the journal for perusal of Bhudev’s ideas 
and thoughts about society and culture of India. 

Das Sarkar provides a list of eightynine socio-economic and cultural issues which were 
discussed or publicized in different volumes of the journal which were published during the 
period between 1278 and 1286 of the Bengali calendar (corresponding to the period between 
1872 A.D. and 1879 A.D.). Bhudev himself wrote either editorial or signed articles mentioned in 
Das Sarkar’s inventory of writings published in the Education Gazette. The rest figured in 
readers’ letters to the Editor of the journal or were published as news items relating to the socio- 
cultural and economic phenomena in the contemporary society. On occasions the Editor gave his 
comments on the letters and news items published in the journal. 

The authoress of the book under scrutiny gives credit to Bhudev not only for the 
editorials and articles signed by him but also for the letters to the Editor and the news items since 
the latter reflected, according to the authoress, the tone and tenor of Bhudev’s ideas about society 
and his social consciousness. 

Das Sarkar presents, quite expectedly, an account of the social context of Bhudev in the 
first chapter of the book. While her account and analysis are extremely sketchy and lack 
academic sophistication, she shows the awareness of the problems emanating from the conflict in 
Bhudev’s milieu between the traditional value system sustaining the socio-cultural order of India 

and the new way of life offered by the west mainly through the British regime. The nineteenth 
century Bengali intellectuals looked at the problems from different points of view and took 
divergent positions as to what was to be done by their countrymen. Following Pramathanath 
Bishi, Das Sarkar compared and contrasted the positions of Bhudeb ‘and Iswarchandra on 
different social issues and problems in the light of the preceding point. She writes, “In response 
to the acute crisis faced by the indigenous religion and culture of their times, both of them sought 
to find out how the Bengali civilization and culture could be adapted to the demands of the age 
and guaranteed a secure position in times to come”™. 

The second chapter of the book records Bhudev’s ideas and thoughts regarding the 
problems of marriage including dowry, separation of the spouses after marriage, the probable 
reason for the emergence of the practice of suttee, caste system, co-existence of different ethnic 
groups in the Indian society, and on sundry issues such as the challenges of adequate 
socialization of the children, importance of physical exercise for the maintenance of health, and, 
most importantly, Bhakti (piety) as the most fundamental religious element binding the 
individual members and groups of a society. Bhudev’s article on the last mentioned topic seems 
to Das Sarkar to be the keynote of the “Ideal Social System as envisaged by Bhudev” (title of the 
second chapter). 

Chapter three of Das Sarkar’s slim volume notes the “Principles of Education as viewed 
by Bhudev”. It includes, among other things, Bhudev’s stress on the learning of Sanskrit in 
schools and colleges and his championing the cause of imparting of primary education in 
learner’s mother-tongues, e.g., Bengali for the Bengali students, Assamese for the Assamese 
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students. Problems of teaching science in schools, education of the members of lower classes, 
education of the juvenile, and the indigenous primary schools in villages (gramya pathsala), 
education of the girls and women are also discussed in the chapter. 


The fourth chapter of the work claims to record Bhudev’s ideas about movements for the 
progress of women or liberation of women and Bhudev is presented as an enthusiastic advocate 
of such movements. It repeats Bhudev’s ideas about women’s education and his critique of the 
system of dowry. In addition, Bhudev’s ideas about polygyny, particularly Kulinism and its 
relation with dowry are noted down. 


The next chapter mentions Bhudev’s ideas about his own country and his countrymen. It 
also shows repetition of Bhudev’s ideas regarding themes such as stree-svadhinata (freedom or 
liberation of women), adultery, etc., while it mentions, in addition, Bhudev’s thoughts as 
reflected in his editorials and his selection of letters to the editor for publication in the journal, 
regarding the use of drugs, alcoholism and drunkenness, gambling, laws relating to newspapers. 


The penultimate chapter relates to what is described as Bhudev’s thoughts about 
economy and administration (Bhudever Arthanaitik O Prasasanik Cinta). Bhudev’s reflections on 
the proverbial hankering of the Bengalis after secured jobs in offices or in merchant houses, i.e., 
concerns under private management, and their lack of initiative for independent commercial 
ventures, and his comparison of the Bengalis and the Punjabis in this sphere are recorded in the 
chapter. It further notes the views of Bhudev and the readers of his Gazette regarding the 
Panchayats (village institutions of self-government). Bhudev is projected in the chapter curiously 
as a protagonist of capitalism in India. 

The final chapter, Modern Assessment of Bhudev (“Bhudev Samparke Adhunik 
Mulyayan”), offers an overall evaluation of Bhudev’s ideas. A slightly longish description of the 
contents of different chapters in the book by Das Sarkar is presented in order to give the readers a 
general idea of the nature of problems that were examined and discussed in the Education 
Gazette edited by him. But, Das Sarkar’s treatment is repetitive, simplistic and thoroughly 
uncritical and at places confusing. To take one example, Bhudev’s attitude towards child 
marriage has been found to -be positive particularly when one reads the initial essays of his 
Parivarik Prabandha. But, Das Sarkar presents Bhudev as a critic of the system! Of course, 
certain unsigned reports or write- ups criticize early marriage of the girls but they seem to 
contradict Bhudev’s views on it in PP. At the most, they can be taken as a sign of a certain kind 
of change in Bhudev’s thought but they do not mean Bhudev’s whole-hearted opposition to early 
marriage of boys and girls. Though at the beginning Das Sarkar raised the hope for a critical 
assessment of Bhudev’s response to the contradiction between tradition and modernity in his 
contemporary society, all through the work Bhudev has been presented to be favouring with open 
arms the ‘New Wind’ that started blowing in the country under the western influence. This 
picture of Bhudev is misleading. True, Bhudev was not opposed to any and every kind of change 
in his milieu. But, he was opposed to changes in blind imitation of the west. The kind of tension 
faced by a sensitive mind that loved the tradition from which it drew its sustenance and at the 
same time favoured selective adoption of the elements of change, which characterized Bhudev’s 
personality and the course of his activities seems to have remained beyond the grasp of the 
authoress of the work under review. Worshipful attitude towards Bhudev and whatever has been 
said or written by him seems to be the principal reason behind the failure of the authoress. Also, 
there are several gross errors in terms of presentation of facts or of interpretation of the same in 
the book by Das Sarkar. 
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In History 

Scholars in history have referred to Bhudev Mukhopadhyay’s role in the milieu of nineteenth 
century Bengal. Susobhan Sarkar in his tiny piece on Bengal renaissance has tangentially 
referred to Bhudev and in his later writing seems to have placed Bhudev in the category of 
conservatives opposing progress. The problem created by such pronouncements in understanding 
the nature of responses of the inhabitants of colonial Bengal or in colonial India to the colonial 
rule and the cultural baggage brought in by it has been discussed subsequently in detail 

Pradip Sinha’s Nineteenth Century Bengal : Aspects of Social History bears what may 
be deemed a sub-subtitle, viz., A Study in Some New Pressures on Society and in Relation 
between Tradition and Change. One expects, therefore, a sociological slant in Sinha’s treatment 
of the historical material. And, that slant is evident in his brief discussion of Bhudev’s ideas and 
activities. Sinha finds in Bhudev’s personality a blending of Victorian Orthodoxy and rationality. 
He refers to Bhudev’s Samajik Prabandha only and remains silent on other collections of essays 
by Bhudev. His pithy comment on Samajik Prabandha is a display of Sinha’s sociological 
acumen. SP “propounds”, according to Sinha, “a kind of sociological relativism and suggests a 
means for the best fulfilment of a nation’s faculties. Bhudev attempts an analysis of those 
elements in the make-up of the Indian society which will help India to find her own path for 
social evolution. He pleads for the preservation of India’s individuality”! The preceding remark 
is an excellent introduction to Bhudev’s analysis of the Indian society. Bhudev was immensely 
serious about the importance of society in human life. His spirit of tolerance as evinced in 
Samajik Prabandha and his ideas about communal and provincial harmony earn unstinted 
admiration from Sinha. Bhudev expressed, Sinha further points out, genuine regrets for the 
growth of communal intolerance among the educated Hindus. He had deep regard for Muslim 
learning and culture. At the same time, he considered the Hindi language to be an instrument of 
unity and suggested interprovincial marriage between people of the same castes. 

Sinha is at the same time critical of Bhudev’s excessive attachment to the Dharmasastras 
and particularly to Manu. “His version of Manu”, Sinha rightly points out, “avoids all unpleasant 
reference to the lower orders of the society or to womenhood. Bhudev maintains a judicious 
silence about these aspects of Manu’s system””” Sinha notes how Bhudev proclaimed the glory of 
Hindu society. To Bhudev its antiquity was unfathomable, its principle of cohesion 
extraordinary, its inner power unique. Because of these features the Hindu society continued 
through millennia while other ancient societies had fallen and even disappeared from the face of 
this earth. Could it have survived, Bhudev would ask, so long but for some highest principles 
working at its base? 

Sinha highlights Bhudev’s comparative analysis of inequality in European society and in 
India. European society is essentially plutocratic and attaches greatest importance to the 
possession of wealth. Such a social principle might act as an incentive to individual enterprise 
and effort but it creates problems like greed, knavery and restlessness. By contrast, the caste 
system seeks to minimize social conflicts by allotting each caste its station in society. A unique 
characteristic of the caste system is, according to Bhudev, the absence of a sense of inferiority 
regarding one’s station in life. Even the untouchables have a sense of pride in themselves. Caste 
distinctions prohibit inter-caste marriage. It protects, in Bhudev’s opinion, Hindu society from 
being thrown into the melting pot. Sinha is perspicacious enough to notice and highlight that in 
Bhudev’s judgment, the maintenance by each caste group of its distinctiveness “fosters a great 
deal of self-respect and makes the system a salutary one for a subject nation”*’, Within the span 
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of three pages Sinha most adroitly brings out the principal features of Bhudev’s ideas about 
human society in general and Indian society in particular. Sinha does not however, consider 
Bhudev’s essays other than the ones contained in Samajik Prabandha. He appreciates Bhudev’s 
analytical approach which raises orthodoxy almost to an academic level but considers it “to 
follow from a sound western education”. The role of Bhudev’s strong grounding in the traditional 
lore because of his apprenticeship with his father, a devout Hindu Brahmin steeped in traditional 
learning, in enhancing his capacity for stoutly defending his country’s tradition against the 
assault of western education and Christian propaganda backed by and backing the colonial rule is 
ignored by Sinha. He observes that “conservatism of Bhudev was a deep intellectual conviction” 
but does not consider the backdrop of this conviction, which reflects the contestation between the 
Indian or more specifically, Hindu, tradition and the enchantment of the colonized mind with the 
ideas and values of western civilization transmitted by the colonial rules. 

Tara Chand has not summarily discarded Bhudev, after the fashion of Susobhan Sarkar, 
in his magnum opus History of Freedom Movement in India™ running through four fat volumes. 
He calls Bhudev “a defender of neo-Hinduism”.”* Chand does not define what he means by neo- 
Hinduism. He simply observes that among “the champions of the movement Bhudev occupied a 
position much closer to Bankim than Sasadhar””. He finds a similarity between Bhudev and 
Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay in that both of them were well-versed in western philosophy 
and somewhat favourably disposed towards the positivist principle which states that “Live for the 
sake of others”. 

Also, both of them, according to Chand, acquired enhanced respects for Hinduism 
because of their familiarity with western philosophy. 

Chand seeks to emphasize the element of secularism in Indian tradition as well as in the 
ideas of Indian thinkers of modern times. He, therefore, gives stress to Bhudev’s portrayal of 
Hinduism as a religion of tolerance. Chand comments, “Bhudev’s emphasis on the universal 
aspects of the Hindu faith made sn ue towards other religions one of tolerance”. Chand 
cites the following statement by Bhudev (without citing its source) : “Why is the Sanatana 
Hinduism of the Indians undecaying, immortal and complete in all conditions ? Because, it is the 
wide, all-embracing and all-merciful religion, open to all kinds of seekers”. 

It is because of his liberalism and tolerance that Bhudev ensured that no articles in the 
Education Gazette “may contain an attack against the Brahmins, the Muhamedans, the Christians 
and others .....” (Cited from Bhudev Charit, Calcutta, Part — III p. 315). Bhudev appeared to 
Chand in complete agreement with Bankim not only on the broader purpose of religion but on 
the exact definition of it. He does not, however, cite Bhudev’s exact definition of religion. He 
mentions only that, for Bhudev, the main purpose of religion was to preserve mankind and 
achieve its wellbeing. One should be religious because religion preserves. “Religion preserves 
and protects, it may not be the source of instant pleasure”. Though Chand offers an elegant 
translation of the foregoing statement cited from Bhudev’s Samajik Prabandha, he does not 
explain or analyse it. He rather, immediately jumps to remark, “Such an agreement was possible 
because Bhudev, like Bankim Chandra, visualized the moral and material regeneration of the 
society through the spread of education, eradication of poverty and enhancement of wealth. In 
Samajik Prabandha he spelt out these measures”? 

One gets from Chand undoubtedly a very sympathetic treatment of Bhudev’s ideas. But, 
Bhudev is overshadowed by Bankim Chandra in this account. Also, this sketchy account does not 
highlight Bhudev’s contribution towards the development of a rational analysis of the social and 
cultural institutions of the Indians, particularly, the Hindus, nor does it throw any light 
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whatsoever on the kinds of problems faced by Bhudev in his attempt at reconciliation of western 
education with the tradition of Indians or Hindus. 

Geraldine Hancock Forbes has examined” the ideas of Bhudev Mukhopadhyay in 
connection with the transmission and assimilation of the idea of positivism of Comte and English 
positivist missionaries in India, particularly in Bengali. Though she devoted quite a few pages” 
to Bhudev, she seems to have failed to offer a correct assessment of his ideas. She admitted, of 
course, that Bhudev like Bankim Chandra Chatterjee was deeply concerned with the progress of 
India." Bhudev believed that, Forbes rightly points out, the preservation of Hindu social 
institutions would eventually lead to the growth of nationalism which would secure 
independence of his native land. Patriotism and nationalism were, in his opinion, outgrowth of 
the love and affection that developed within the family and of the individual’s high moral 
behaviour. His ultimate aim was to “maintain the morality which, he believed, was generated by 
the Hindu social institutions”.'°’ Bhudev like Bankim Chandra or Satish Chandra Mukherjee 
believed, “The urge was unity-the unity of nationalism to replace local caste and village 
loyalties, the unity of worshipping the mother country in place of a host of local goddesses. God 
was an essential element of the new Hinduism but once He had been established little attention 
was paid to His existence.” ' Forbes also makes the critical comment that “Bhudev hoped for a 
harmonious, non-communal society, an idea which he never clearly reconciled with his almost 
militant insistence that Hinduism provide the basis for the new society'®. But, Forbes in her 
criticism has made the serious mistake of calling Bhudev a Hindu revivalist; she has used even a 
stronger word than ‘revivalist’? while talking of the role of Satish, Bankim, and Bhudev in 
instilling pride in Hinduism in the hearts of their countrymen. Forbes writes, “Bhudev, the most 
reactionary of these three, defined Hinduism as social institutions”'™. In the next sentence, she 
seeks to modify herself by saying, “However, he valued these institutions, not because of their 
theological foundation, but, because he thought they developed humanistic morality. ”’® Forbes’s 
self-contradiction is further evidenced in ber following observation : “But, Bhudev, no less than 
the other revivalists, was creating a new religion under the guise of revivalism. Social reform 
under his system was a return to pristine Hinduism and control of the forces of nature for man’s 
wellbeing— Tantricism. His Hinduism was not the elitist Hinduism of the Vedas but the 
Hinduism historically available to all castes through the puranas, the sastras, and the legends. 
Under the pretence of preserving historical Hinduism, Bhudev was urging the adoption of a new 
socially oriented, highly moralistic, and rather democratic religion which emphasized patriotic 
work and action.” A little earlier the same Forbes wrote, “Men should follow a code of 
behaviour, he [Bhudev] proposed, derived from that followed by ancient Hinduism”'”’. The 
nature of self-contradiction becomes all the more glaring when one ponders over the possible 
content of “ancient Hinduism”, as understood by Forbes. Was it totally elitist and based on the 
Vedas only? In which sense was the Hinduism as propounded in sastras or smirtisastras such as 
Manusmrti or Manusamhita less elitist than the ‘ancient Hinduism’ or Vedic Hindusim? Would it 
have been acceptable to today’s Dalit leaders such as Mayavati or even the highpriest of 
Dalitism, i.e., B. R. Ambedkar that Manusmriti or other Smrtisastras are not elitist and embody 
what is depicted by Forbes to be the Hinduism “historically available to all castes”? Was not the 
very idea of caste considered by Ambedkar elitist and, therefore, an institution which should be 
annihilated? 

Apart from this kind of lack of clarity about the very complex system of institutions of 
the Indians, many of which are related in one way or another to Hinduism, Forbes made the 
terribly inaccurate statements about Bhudev when she wrote, “........ a lack of faith in the ability 
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of science to transform the world and an almost complete rejection of the western world mark his 
theory as more defensive than that of Bankim or many other revivalists”' Any attentive reader 
of Bhudev’s Samajik Prabandha, particularly of the portion on “Pascatya bhav—vaijnanikata 
[pascatyabhava—vaijnanikata]’” will readily detect the fallacy committed by Forbes. Bhudev has 
not registered lack of trust in the efficacy of the methods of science or the inventions made with 
the application of science in altering and improving the material conditions of men. He has 
welcome the application of scientific techniques such as soil testing''® in agriculture or the 
establishment of mills and factories!!! in India. Indeed, he expresses doubts regarding the 
sincerity of the colonial rulers in founding and expanding the base of modern industries in his 
native land. The entire policy of the British regarding the spread of scientific education seems to 
Bhudev to have been dubious in nature and intention. 

So far as his attitude towards his own countryman, particularly the English-educated 
youth is concerned, Bhudev has tried to highlight the problem of their unquestioning faith in 
western education which is handed over to them in the wrapper of so-called scientific education 
and rejection of everything of proved value in the Indian tradition. What is involved here is not 
the question of lack of faith in the ability of science to change the world or total rejection of the 
what comes from the west but the much more serious problem of whether and how far science 
can be adopted to the Indian way of life so that it may develop strong roots in the 
weltanschauung and the way of life of the Indians. Forbes has miserably failed to understand the 
point sought to be made by Bhudev. This review of Forbes’s comments on Bhudev may be 
concluded by another specimen of her unsubstantiated and sweeping remarks. Forbes writes, 
“The Positivists, Bankim, and Bhudev, had all thought that there should be continuity of social 
institutions in Indian development but then became so involved with preserving these institutions 
that they had little time to plan for future progress. They had rejected spiritualism as vital to 
Hinduism on the grounds that it directed men away from the world and caused them to ignore 
their social duties”'’*. One is really perplexed to read this judgment about Bhudev. All the nine 
essays of Bhudev have been devoted to “Bhabishya Bichar” [Bhavisya Vicar] (consideration of 
the future — prospects and problem) wherein the bunch of essays entitled Bharatbarsher Katha 
[Bharatavarser katha] or the case of Bharatvarsha is the most important for the students of Indian 
society. Among other aspects of the life of the Indians, their poor economic condition and poor 
longevity under the English rule as well as removal of this poverty and improvement of longevity 
in future have engaged the attention of Bhudev. Bhudev has sought to find out the way out of 
them in his essay entitled “Kartabya Nirnay (Kartavya Nirnaya] — Sutrer Prayog or 
‘Determination of what is to be done — Application of Principles”. The way lies, according to 
him, not in the rejection of spiritualism but in striking a balance between spiritual and mundane 
considerations. Bhudev considers the basis of any society to be lying in ‘dharma’ or religion. 
And, according to the Hindu sastras Brahman or the supreme spirit is the source of dharma.’” 
Obviously, the foundation .of Hindu society can never be thought of in isolation from 
spiritualism.''* True, indeed, Bhudev deplores the tendency of the English educated towards 
hedonism or attainment of worldly happiness only.'!> He at the same time criticizes “Paralaukik 
Svarthaparata” or “Selfishness evinced in the individual pursuit of otherworldly or spiritual 
matters.”''® Almost all the philosophical schools of the Hindus believe in the indeterminate 
origin, indestructibility and universality of the spiritual and social, which means a firm belief in 
that “the liberation of any single individual is unattainable until the liberation of one and all is 
attained.”''” But, this belief has weakened and individuals are found eager to realize the spiritual 
goal of their respective liberation. It has resulted into a sort of indifference in one’s mind towards 
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the welfare or plight of the others. And, “this indifference is a papa (vice or sin)”.''® This has led 
to the weakening of mutual sympathy of the members of the community. What is, therefore, 
required for the Indians is not the abandonment of spirituality, as Forbes (wrongly) considers 
Bhudev to be advocating, but altruism in spiritual activities as well as in mundane affairs. One 
may find here a similarity between the ides of Bhudev and the views of Ramakrishna 
Paramahansa and Vivekananda on what the famous pioneer in India sociology, G. S. Ghurye, has 
called the role of “Sadhus in Renascent India.” Ghurye points out that asceticism began as an 
individual practice and has developed into a socio-religious institution. In the beginning of the 
twentieth century a progressive decrease in recruitment to the rank of the sadhus was noticed. 
However, it is not so much the urge to asceticism in itself that has waned but that the nature of 
ideals to be achieved through asceticism has changed. The older sects with their more or less 
ancient ideals are not able to adequately tap the resources of the ascetic temperament in the 
population. “This indication becomes almost a scientific conclusion when we consider the 
phenomenal growth and the tremendous success of the Ramkrishna Mission. It was inaugurated 
by Swami Vivekananda round the personality of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa”. Bhudev has 
never talked, as Forbes suggests, of giving up of spirituality by the Indians but of harnessing it to 
the general welfare of the common people. The review of Forbes’s analysis of Bhudev’s thought 
suggested the need for a detailed analysis of Bhudev’s ideas, a superficial reading of which may 
lead to erroneous judgment regarding him and the complicated nature of the problems of 
ambivalence faced by Bhudev and his contemporaries in relation to nation building in India. 

Asin Dasgupta (1992) has in two essays viz., "Bismrita Brahman" (The Forgotten 
Brahmin) and “Sahishnutar Itihas” (The History of Spirit of Toleration) [both of which are 
included in his Bishay Swadhinata ebam Anyanya Bishay], has offered a very interesting 
critique of Bhudev's ideas and vision about Hinduism and the Indian tradition. The first essay is ° 
based on a review of Tapan Raychauduri's work, Europe Reconsidered, and the second one is 
related to a review of a work by Irfan Habib. 

Dasgupta in his brief but incisive analysis in the first essay throws light on the 
commendable as well as problematic aspects of Bhudev's ideas and thoughts. He does not fully 
agree with Bishi that the reason why the Bengalis have forgotten Bhudev is Bhudev's insistence 
on punctilious performance of rites and rituals. He surmises that it is Bhudev's fascination with 
the Brahmins as the natural leaders of the united nation of India that distanced the Bengalis of 
modern times and Bhudev. The idea of essential superiority of the Brahmins to the rest of the 
Hindus is anachronistic in today's world. Bhudev's extreme attachment to the Brahminical order 
stymied his perception of the problem of Indian unity under the aegis of the Brahmins who 
ordained and constantly reinforced a hierarchical social order keeping a huge majority of the 
people at the margin of society. True, Bhudev was most anxious to protect the identity of the 
indigenous socio-cultural system of the Indians, rather the Hindus, against the seemingly 
ineluctable victory of the western culture. And, he, therefore, sought to point out the meaning and 
significance and function of the Brahminical tradition which seemed to him to have continuity 
through centuries and its ability to hold people together. But in so doing, he underplayed the 
invidious distinction between castes in the hierarchical system ordained by the Brahmins who 
claimed to be standing at the apex of this order. In post independence India, the assertion of the 
identity of the lower castes including the dalits would obviously challenge and even reject the 
Brahminical order and the theses defending it. Bhudev's emphasis on the observance of the 
customs and manners, rites and rituals by the Hindus might have aimed at buttressing the 
autonomous existence of the Hindus guided by the Brahminical system of acharas as against the 
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alien socio-religious system of the colonial rulers. But, it led simultaneously to a sort of 
indifference to the problem of nearly insurmountable differences between the lowest castes and 
the rest of the caste order on the basis of considerations of ritual purity and pollution which were 
encoded in the rites and rituals prescribed by the Hindu socio-religious system. Despite this 
weakness in Bhudev's thought, Bhudev showed through his style of living and his writings the 
feasibility of living a life in accordance with the values and norms prescribed by the traditional 
(Hindu) order without harbouring antipathy towards the others. This fact coupled with the 
genuineness of his concern to assert the Indian unity against the cultural system of the colonizers 
gives Bhudev an important place in the history of social thought in this country. 

Another major problem lying with Bhudev's ideas about the nature of nationalism in 
India, according to Dasgupta, was that Bhudev seemingly identified the Indian with the Hindu. In 
reality, there was a distance between the Hindus and the Muslims. And, the distance between the 
upper caste Hindus and the lower caste Hindus coupled with the ritual segregation of the Hindus 
and the Muslims created genuine problems for the growth of national sentiment across the castes 
and religious communities in India. Despite this weakness in his vision of the Indian nation, 
Bhudev showed, Dasgupta observes, a remarkable degree of catholicity towards the harmonious 
coexistence between the Hindus and Muslims. It was a special feature of Bhudev's imagination 
of the Indian nationality that he considered the Muslims as well as the Hindus to be equal 
partners in the making of the Indian nation. In his essay on “Sahishnutar Itihas”, Dasgupta points 
out how Bhudev consistently fought against what was called in later times the "two-nation 
theory" regarding the political destiny of the Hindus and Muslims of India. The foundations of 
this theory were skilfully laid down by two Englishmen, viz., Henry Elliot and John Dawson, of 
the Eighteenth century who translated, though not with authenticity in all places, the historical 
account by the Ulemas of the conditions of the Indians - Hindus and Muslims - in India during 
the Sultaniate period. Elliot and Dawson did it to rouse the feelings of suspicion and hatred 
between the Hindus and Muslims. They wanted to impress upon the Hindus that they had lived 
like “second class citizens” in India during the period of Muslim rule in India. The disparaging 
remarks of the Ulema historians against the Hindus were deliberately emphasized as concrete 
evidence of that. The Hindus should, therefore, Elliot and Dawson suggested, welcome the 
British Raj - they would receive a better deal during the rule of the British than what they 
experienced in pre-British times. Bhudev was one of the most prominent Indians in the 
nineteenth century who was terribly annoyed with the kind of history which was concocted by 
men like Elliot and Dawson. Bhudev was a devout Brahmin. But, he saw no obstacle whatever in 
the way of Hindu-Muslim unity. He was very close to the sophisticated culture enriched with the 
skill in the use of Persian. Bhudev offered, Dasgupta points out, a most significant suggestion. 
According to Bhudev, the Indians not only started learning a new language with the coming of 
the English rule to India but also began to view their own past from a new and vicious 
standpoint. This standpoint was that of the English rulers, it was the standpoint of individuals 
such as Elliot and Dawson. And, as a consequence of it, the amity between the Hindus and the 
Muslims came to be seriously disturbed. Both the Hindus and the Muslims started viewing 
themselves as separate from each other. Bhudev's writings played a seminal role in highlighting 
the danger and also the remedy against it. He emphasized that mutual toleration and coexistence 
of the Hindus and Muslims had been an important part of the Indian tradition. Bhudev's 
punctilious observance of the religious rites did not produce in him bigotry obfuscating the clear 
understanding of this very basic fact of the Indian culture. Dasgupta's brief essays are no doubt 
very laudable attempts at focussing on the nature of intellectual construction of the Indian 
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national spirit through Bhudev's works. But, he has not, ıt appears, found opportunity to go 
through Bhudev's Achar Prabandha and Parivarik Prabandha. Hence, the importance of 
Bhudev's construction of an alternative view of socio-economic life for the Indians and its 
distinction from the western way of life has not been adequately highlighted in Dasgupta's 
discussion. 

Three Views of Europe from Nineteenth Century Bengal’™ by Tapan Roychaudhuri is a 
prelude to his Europe Reconsidered’! which deals with 19th century Bengal's response to the 
west, which examines the ideas of Bhudev Mukhopadhyay along with those of two other 
prominent Bengali thinkers, viz., Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay and Swami Vivekananda. 
Europe Reconsidered breaks new ground in the modern world's intellectual historiography. The 
book has been highly acclaimed in the academic circle. A Bengali translation of the book'” is a 
pointer to the interest it created among a wider circle of audience. Raychaudhuri writes in his 
preface, "compared to the substantial literature on western views of the East, even on the 
perception of the West in China and Japan, South East Asia and the Arab world, very little has 
been written so far on Indian perception of the West’. Raychaudhuri offers his piece as a 
measure to fill this obvious lacuna. Indeed, one often wonders at the European man's peculiar 
indifference to the image of his culture in Asia although he has shown great interest in what he 
has made of oriental civilization. 

Raychaudhuri's work is a bold attempt at breaking the hold of "orientalism" over the 
western as well as Indian mind. Orientalism is now a common word in the vocabulary of culture 
history. But, that there is no such term as "Occidentalism” in the Concise Oxford Dictionary may 
not, as R. K. Dasgupta, the eminent scholar, rightly points out in his review’ of Raychaudhuri's 
work, be quite a lexicographical inadvertence. In the occident there is no cultural syndrome to be 
designated as Occidentalism if only because there is no other syndrome. And, in the Orient, the 
Western observer finds either an idyllic orientalism or an abject plight which can only be 
redeemed by the West. He does not seem to have an eye for the finer shades of an ancient 
civilization's response to another civilization. Raychaudhuri's work has the merit of pointing out 
how the ideas of thinkers like Bhudev provide a necessary corrective to the situation. 

Raychaudhuri has chosen three representative Bengalis of the 19th century for his study 
for three important reasons. First, "their statements on the West have a quality of fullness, depth 
and sophistication, based on very considerable scholarship _ and intellectual power, hardly 
matched by any other Asian writing that I have come across” °. A second reason for his choice 
is the influence of these men on the cultural and political life of the region. “Bhudev, as the great 
exponent of traditional virtues, Bankim, the most famous novelist and thinker of his time, and 
Vivekananda, the ‘patriot-prophet”’”® are the most respected culture heroes of late nineteenth 
century Bengal. What they wrote mattered. “Their perceptions of Europe became part of the 
region's cultural heritage and even influenced popular stereotypes”!”’. Thirdly, “all three came 
from very similar backgrounds. Upper caste Hindus, they were products of the new middle class 
and western education .... their reading covered the same ground...... The questions they asked 
were determined by the same historical circumstances - the contact between two very different 
cultures and the responses, both negative and positive, to the civilization of the politically 
dominant”’”*, Raychaudhuri's work seeks out the complexity of a unique cultural encounter. That 
the encounter was between the inheritors of an ancient oriental civilization and their colonial 
masters representing the civilization of the modern West created a situation more difficult to 
master than the cultural scene in which the Jew and the Gentile faced each other in the Roman 
provinces in the West. Raychaudhuri's effort helps us understand why not even the most 
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passionate exponents of Western culture in 19th century Bengal, not even those who were 
attracted by the light of Bacon and Locke, Hume and Mill, would lose themselves in the 
philosophy of West "like the younger generation in Japan's late Meizi period when students 
would repeat the jingle - 'Dekansho / Dekansho / Half the year we live with them / The other half 
we sleep', 'Dekansho' being curious abbreviation of Descartes, Kant and Schopenhauer”. 
Raychaudhuri goes deep into the psychology of what he aptly calls “the Bengali intelligentsia's 
very selective excitement over European civilization”, and, in the process makes certain 
observations which, Dasgupta very rightly comments, "direct all future studies in the subject”. 
The present piece of research is another, of course, modest effort in the direction provided by 
Raychaudhuri. 

Raychaudhuri has rendered a yeoman's service in convincing that Bhudev was not a 
reactionary and revivalistic thinker. His careful analysis of Bhudev's works show that Bhudev 
was a great deal more than an orthodox Brahmin and a proud exponent of the culture of his 
ancestors. About Bhudev's didactic and sociological essays, Raychandhuri remarks that they 
“offer blueprints for national regeneration under the aegis of tradition”. Of course, “reactive 
Hinduism became a powerful influence on Indian nationalism” for a brief while at least in its 
initial period. And, Bhudev like the other representative men of the period "at least has some 
sympathetic contact with this reactive movement, even though briefly and rather tangentially’*". 
However, “Bhudev's rationalist approach had little in common with the shrill pronouncements of 
Tarkachudamani and Krishnabehari Sen". Sasadhar Tarkachudamani was a diehard conservative 
who along with Krisnaprasanna Sen might correctly be described as Hindu revivalists par 
excellence. Raychaudhuri inadvertently mentions Krishnabehari in place of Krishnaprasanna. 
Krishnabehari Sen was the younger brother of the famous Brahmo leader Keshab Chandra Sen. 
He was an educationist and a playwright. He had no connection whatsoever with the revivalist 
movement. The revivalists opposed tooth and nail any criticism, however rational it might be, of 
the beliefs and customs, prejudices and superstitions of their native society or any change in them 
in the name of defending the Sanatana or Hindu Dharma. Raychaudhuri points out that Bhudev 
“described” both the uncritical acceptance of whatever is new and refusal to change anything at 
all as forms of superstition. Besides, he had “little sympathy with the crazes of neo-Hinduism”’’. 

Hindu revivalism was often found associated with antipathy towards the Muslims. But, 
Raychaudhuri quite pertinently highlights the fact that Bhudev's assessment of Islamic culture as 
well as the role of Muslims in Indian history “was strongly positive”’>*. Raychaudhuri's brilliant 
analysis has brought out the importance and novelty in Bhudev's analysis of the Indian society 
and his assessment of the West. But it creates a problem when it says in one place that Bhudev's 
attitude to western civilization and British rule was not ambivalent’ and remarks in a different 
place that “Bhudev, strongly conscious of his social and cultural identity as a Brahmin and with a 
genuine belief in the unrivalled superiority of the Hindu tradition was almost unaware of his 
intellectual debt to the West’**". The last mentioned fact could well be and actually was, as it 
seems to authoress of this book, a source of a certain degree of ambivalence in Bhudev. 
Moreover, Raychaudhuri has by his own admission, placed greater reliance on Samajik 
Prabandha to analyse Bhudev's critique of western civilization. "It seemed worthwhile to follow 
his sequence of ideas as developed in this major work and supplement the statements from 
material in other writings". But, the present piece of research offers a detailed analysis of 
Bhudev's Paribarik Prabandha and Achar Prabandha as well in its effort to comprehend 
Bhudev's attempt at constructing a correct and meaningful picture of the Indian society and 
culture as a whole and throw light on its specificity and strength against the onslaught of western 
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culture and developing a social theory. The uniqueness of Bhudev's effort lies, as it may become 
evident from the succeeding chapters, in his attempt at showing the interconnection of the family 
(parivar), community /society (samaj) and the code of conduct and rites (achar) which seek to 
strengthen the moral bond among the members of the families and the community. Another 
important difference between Raychaudhuri's work and the present piece of research is that the 
former is devoted to the examination of the ideas of three thinkers, viz., Bhudev Mukhopadhyay, 
his contemporary, Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay, and Swami Vivekananda while the present 
endeavour concentrates on the ideas of Bhudev only. And, Raychaudhuri's seminal work calls for 
such elaborate discussions of the ideas of each of the thinkers considered by him. 

Partha Chatterjee’ -has rightly focussed on the problematic character of Bhudev 
Mukhopadhyay’s thought regarding the awakening of the spirit of nationalism among the 
Bengalis or Indians in the nineteenth century. Bhudev seems to Chatterjee to have contributed to 
the idea that Indian nationalism is synonymous with Hindu nationalism. Chatterjee points out, 
with great ingenuity, that this idea is not the remnant of some premodern religious conceptions. 
“It is an entirely modem, rationalist, historicist idea”. Like other modern ideologies, it makes 
room for a central role of the state in the modernization of society and strongly defends the 
state’s unity and sovereignty. “Its appeal is not religious but political. In this sense, the 
framework of its reasoning is entirely secular.”'*’ Chatterjee tries to explain the meaning and 
nature of “Hindu-ness” which underlines the conception of thinkers like Bhudev regarding the 
Indian nation-state which would emerge at the successful termination of the colonial bondage. 
There are hardly any specific beliefs or practices that characterize this “Hindu”, and the many 
doctrinal and sectarian differences among the Hindus are irrelevant to its concept. What then is 
the criterion for inclusion into or exclusion from the “Hindus”? Buddhism and Jainism are Hindu 
because they originate in India, out of debates and critiques that are internal to Hinduism. Islam 
or Christianity come from outside and are therefore foreign and “India” in this view is regarded 
as the generic entity, with fixed territorial definitions, that acts as the permanent arena for the 
history of the jati or nation of and in India. 

In colonial India as well as in independent India one might ask : What is the place of 
those inhabitants of India who are “foreign” according to the above criterion? Chatterjee 
examines several answers suggested in the historiography undef consideration. One, which 
assumes the centrality of the modern state in the life of the nation, is,frankly majoritarian. The 
majority ‘community’ is Hindu; the others are minorities. State policy must therefore reflect this 
preponderance, and the minorities must accept the leadership and protection of the majority. 
Chatterjee considers Bhudev’s idea of nationalism belonging to this genre. 

And, he cites the utopian history as portrayed in Swapnalabdha Bharatavarsher Itihas by 
Bhudev Mukhopadhyay to illustrate his viewpoint. According to the narrative of the utopian 
history revealed to Bhudev in one of his dreams, the army of Ahmad Shah Abdali is engaged in 
battle with the Maratha forces in the fields of Panipat. A messenger from the Maratha 
commander comes to Ahmad Shah and conveys to him the commander’s message that although 
the Muslims had always mistreated the Hindus, the Hindus were prepared to forgive. Ahmad 
Shah might return home unhindered. If any Musalman living in India chose to go with him, he 
might do so, but he might not return within five years. 

In this history of India as revealed to Bhudev in a dream Abmad Shah asked, the 
messenger, in reply, to go back to the commander and tell him that he (Shah) would never attack 
India again. The messenger saluted the speaker and further submitted to the latter that he had 
another message to deliver : “All musalman nawabs, subahdars, zamindars, jagirdars, etc., of this 
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country who choose not to accompany you may return immediately to their own estates and 
residences. The Maharastrian commander has declared, ‘All previous offences of these people 
have been condoned’”. 

Later, a grand council of all the kings of India was convened. The following proposal 
was made in the council. ‘Although India is the true motherland only of those who belong to the 
Hindu jati and although they have been bom of her womb, the Muslims are not unrelated to her 
any longer. She has held them at her breast and has brought them up.. The Muslims are therefore 
her adopted children. 

Now all will have to unite in taking care of our Mother. But without a head, no union can 
function. Who among us will be our leader? By divine grace, there is no room left for debate in 
this matter. The throne which has been prepared for Raja Ramchandra ..... will never be 
destroyed. There, behold the wise Badshah Shah Alam coming forward to hand over of his own 
accord his crown, and with it the responsibility of ruling over his empire, to Raja Ramchandra”. 

In this way, the Mughal emperor hands over, in Bhudev’s utopian history, his throne to 
the Maratha ruler Ramchandra. “As soon as the assembly was dissolved and everyone rose from 
his seat, no one was able to see Shah Alam again. Seated on the throne of Delhi was Raja 
Ramchandra of the dynasty of Shivaji, on his head the crown given to him by Shah Alam.” 

Thus Bhudev’s nationalism becomes coterminous with Hindu nationalism which is 
liberal enough to embrace within the nationlist state non-Hindus like Muslims but at the same 
time is committed to “majoritarian rule” by the Hindus in a society which accepts the centrality 
of an entity akin to the modern state in its governance. Bhudev, who appears to many others a 
traditionalist is, according to Chatterjee, “a nationalist of a perfectly modem kind, because in this 
imaginary council a constitution is promulgated more or less along the lines of the German 
Reich, with strongly protectionist economic policies which succeed in this anticolonial utopia, in 
keeping the European economic powers at bay”! 

Yet in order to think of a nation that includes both Hindu and Musalman jati, albeit under 
the leadership of the Hindus, Bhudev has to use the language of kinship. This imputation of 
kinship is, however, contextual. Bhudev could have been appalled if, let us assume, someone had 
referred to those imputed affinal ties to plead for marriage between a Hindu boy/girl and a 
Muslin girl/boy or, for that matter, for taking the same food by both Hindus and Muslims. The 
Indian nation would be effected by the union of several jati(s). But, identities “and solidarities 
within the language of jati are contextually defined. The language affords the possibility of 
imagining new bonds of affinity, but it does so precisely by imposing restrictions on their free 
flow. There are no substantive affinities that define identity regardless of context”! 

Chatterjee“ gleans, following the Bengali lexicographer Jnanendramohan Das, as many 
as five different kinds of meaning of jati in Bengali language : 

Jati as origin, such as Musalman by birth 

classes of living species, such as human jati 

varna following from classifications according to guna and karma. 

vamsa, gotra, kula (lineage, clan), such as Arya jati 

human collectivities bound by loyalty to a state organized around the natural and cultural 
characteristics of a country or province [Jnanendramohan adds, English, French, Bengali, 
Punjabi, Japanese, Gujarati, etc.]”'*’ Haricharan Bandyopadhyay’ lists ‘nation, race, such 
as most of the above uses but adds to (3) the sense in which jati is used to denote “caste” in 
Indian sociology — a derivation from the Persian Zat. Chatterjee points out that one “could 
obviously and without any contradiction, belong to several jati(s), not simultaneously but 
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contextually, involving in each context a collectivity in which membership is not a matter of 
self-interested individual choice or contractual agreement but an immediate inclusion, 
originary, as it is by birth. '® 


The political discourse of modern kind, which Bhudev too seems to Chatterjee to be 
participating in, insists that these collectivities have a fixed, determinate form, and therefore 
cannot avoid the disquieting and embarrassing situation where a priority among them is insisted 
upon if there are several ethnic identities to which an individual can belong and it becomes 
imperative to ask : “Are you a Muslim first or a Bengali first”? “Are you a Bengali first or an 
Indian first?”'* The claim for Bhudev’s originality in providing an alternative view of the Indian 
society and polity to the orientalist view of the colonialists becomes somewhat weak in the 
backdrop of Chatterjee’s above analysis. Like many other men of his times Bhudev too came to 
be deeply influenced by the ideas of the west in course of grappling with the problem and 
prospect of emergence of a united India during and at the end of the colonial rule. The European 
notion of nation where the state occupies the centrestage with its demand for fixed identity (ies) 
of the community(ies) under its sway haunted Bhudev. Further, as Chatterjee (and Kaviraj also) 
point out, one of the fundamental elements in the colonial conceptualization of India as a 
“different” society was the fixed belief that the population of the colony in India was a mélange 
of communities. Western education could hardly turn the members of these communities into 
individuals fit to inhabit a liberal-democratic state. To secure its legitimacy, colonial state would 
have to win over to its side the ‘natural leaders’ of the various communities. Many native 
thinkers of India seemed to countenance this view. But, the nationalists of India rejected the 
presumptuous postulate of the colonialists that India could never become a nation. They insisted 
that India could and would become a nation allowing, of course, space for the notion of majority 
and minority communities defined in terms of criteria such as religion, language, or tribe. 
Bhudev seems, in Chatterjee’s discussion, to have shared this shade in the spectrum of thought in 
colonial India. Chatterjee observes that it is remarkable how tenaciously political discourse in 
post-colonial India clings on to the idea of representation by enumerable communities. The 
foregoing analysis by Chatterjee makes it difficult to say whether and how far Bhudev might be 
viewed as a propagator of multiculturalism in India. 


Bhudev’s concern with the preservation of the cultural specificity of the Indian people is, 
of course, highlighted in Chatterjee’s analysis of the former’s ideas on the position of women in 
society and their virtue. Though, here also Bhudev’s ideas seem to him to be in tune with the 
argument of those nationalists who maintained the dichotomy of material and spiritual, outer and 
inner, world and home to sustain their faith in the superiority of their community over the 
colonizers. “The world was where the European power had challenged the non-European peoples 
and, by virtue of its superior material culture, had subjugated them. But, the nationalists asserted, 
it had failed to colonize the inner, essential, identity of the East, which lay in its distinctive, and 
superior, spiritual culture. There the East was undominated, sovereign, master of its own fate.” 
The world which was a place of oppression and daily humiliation of the colonized was also the 
place, as the nationalists soon came to argue, where the battle would be waged for national 
independence. “There the subjugated must learn the modern sciences and arts of the material 
world from the West in order to match their strengths and ultimately overthrow the colonizer. 
But in the entire phase of the national struggle, the crucial need was to protect, preserve, and 
strengthen the inner core of the national culture, its spiritual essence. No encroachments by the 
colonizer must be allowed in that inner sanctum. In the world, imitation and adaptation to 
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Western norms was a necessity; at home, they were tantamount to annihilation of one’s very - 
identity.”'“° 

Bhudev Mukhopadhyay’s Parivarik Prabandha (Essays on the: Family) appears to 
Chatterjee to be one of the most clearly formulated tracts to define the social and moral 
principles for locating the position of women in the “modern” world of the nation. In the essay, 
“Grhakaryer vyavastha” (Division of labour in the household), contained in Parivarik 
Prabandha, Bhudev deplores the unwholesome effect of the imitation by the Bengali women of 
the life-style of the English. They forget the traditional art of housekeeping and prove to be 
thoroughly incompetent for housework. Unthinking imitation of what appears to be the English 
way of life rules out the possibility of imparting appropriate training to these women. 

The problem is put here, observes Partha Chatterjee, in the empirical terms of a positive 
sociology with which the serious Bengali writers of Bhudev’s time were fairly acquainted. But, 
the sense of crisis expressed by Bhudev was very much a reality. Bhudev is voicing the feelings 
of large sections of the newly emergent middle class of Bengal when he says that the very 
institutions of home and family were undermined by the peculiar conditions of colonial rule. “We 
were forced to adjust to the external conditions, which had been thrust upon us and could not 
avoid a certain degree of imitation of alien ways. But, could this tide of imitation be allowed to 
engulf our homes and destroy our inner identity?” When the old norms of family life were 
breaking down under the pressure of circumstances of the colonial rule, new norms were needed, 
which would adequately respond to the demands of external conditions of the modern world and 
yet not be a blind imitation of the west. What were the principles by which these new norms 
could be constructed? 

Bhudev supplies, points out Chatterjee, the characteristic nationalist answer. In the essay 
entitled “Lajjasilata”, i.e., “Modesty”, he details the natural and social principles that provide the 
basis for the feminine virtues. Modesty or decorum in manner and conduct is one of the spiritual 
or godlike qualities which are cultivated and cherished far more by women than by men. 
Insulated to a certain extent from the purely material pursuits of securing a livelibood in the 
external world, women evince in their appearance and conduct the spiritual qualities that are 
characteristic of civilized and refined human society. In this analysis by Bhudev the material / 
Spiritual dichotomy corresponds to animal / godlike qualities, which in turn corresponds to 
masculine / feminine virtues. Bhudev provides the specifically nationalist content to this 
ideological form. 

Mixing of women freely with men detracts from the divine virtue'*” with which the 
Indian women become richly endowed because of the Indian tradition that looks upon wives as 
goddesses and not as mere companions of their husband.'* 

Inference regarding the new norm for organizing family life and determining the right 
conduct for women in the interior world (private space at home) now becomes easy. 
Adjustments would become necessary in the external world of material activity — the world 
outside the precincts of family life, which is the arena for the male. Since the family would be 
influenced by changes in the wider social relations, changes would become necessary in the 
organization of life in the family. But,“‘the crucial requirement was to retain the inner spirituality 
of indigenous social life. The home was the principal site for expressing spiritual quality of 
national cultures, and women must take the responsibility for protecting and nurturing this 
quality.” 

The novelty in Chatterjee’s analysis lies in that he does not, like Bishi, the editor of 
Bhudev Rachanasambhar wherefrom Chatterjee cites Bhudev’s remarks, dismiss the Parivarik 
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Prabandha as anachronistic. Bhudev’s remarks in Parivarik Prabandha about the position of 
women in the family and in society have been quite in tune with the nationalist project of the 
Indians of late eighteenth century. 

The “new woman” of the nationalist construct was accorded a status of cultural 
superiority to the Westernized women of wealthy parvenu families brought into. being by the 
colonial connections as well as the common women of lower classes who were coarse, vulgar 
and of somewhat inferior moral qualities. She would selectivity adopt the elements of modern 
education but would not allow the Western way of life to touch the inner sanctorum of family life 
which will protect the indigenous values against the onslaught and consequent domination by the 
colonial system. Chatterjee’s analysis shows that Bhudev’s loyalty to tradition was far more 
complex than the traditionalism of the headstrong revivalist. Chatterjee does not however, 
adequately focus on Bhudev’s sharp critique of “orientalism” and what may be considered 
Bhudev’s own project of reverse orientalism. Another important point is that Chatterjee does not 
seem to have gone through the entire gamut of Bhudev’s writings. He has selectively used 
portions of Bhudev’s texts, partially from Swapnalabdha Bharatavarsher Itihas and Parivarik 
Prabandha to illustrate his point. 

Narahari Kaviraj' devoted only two pages to Bhudev Mukhopadhyay in his 
discussion of the role of Bengal in India’s struggle for freedom. But, he makes certain pithy 
statements about Bhudev’s patriotism and his contribution to the awakening of nationalism in 
India under the British rule. Kaviraj notes Bhudev’s vacillation between the loyalty to the British 
Raj (since he was a government servant) and his patriotism and he cites instances to prove the 
point. Bhudev did not publish in his Education Gazette poet Hemchandra Bandhyopadhyay’s 
“Bharat Sangeet” (The song of India) on the ground that it contained lines which might be 
interpreted as tantamount to adverse criticism of the British who were sent by providence to 
bring about the unity of India. Hemchandra composed the poem out of his own patriotic feelings 
and also because of his desire to share them with Bhudev whom he considered a genuine patriot. 
He, therefore, sent a new poem “Bharat Bilap” (Lamentation of India) along with a letter which 
contained an indirect reference to his earlier composition and a mild criticism of Bhudev. Bhudev 
printed and published the second poem and later the first poem also, of course, in an altered 
form. If a poem like “Bharat Sangeet” which seemed unparalleled in arousing patriotic fervour in 
the hearts of readers were not published, it would mean an injury to the interests of his country. 
Hence Bhudev decided to publish it, after effecting slight alteration in it. The poem appeared, 
consequently, to be a ballad in praise of Shivaji, the legendary figure in Maratha history. Bhudev 
thought that “If words and statements inspiring patriotic feelings are introduced in narratives of 
historical episodes, they become appealing to the readers and at the same time facilitate their 
reflection on noble ideals without creating any provocation to law-breaking or revolutionary 
activities in the land of peaceful and disciplined Hindus”. 

Kaviraj mentions also that many English civilian officers were surprised with Bhudev’s 
spirit of independence. He quotes the remark of an English civilian officer which was tinged a 
degree of sarcasm that “Bhudev with his C.I.E. and Rs. 1500/- is still anti-British” (Plate 4). 

Bhudev appeared to Kaviraj conservative. But, his conservativeness did not prevent 
Bhudev from declaring that Hindus and Muslims of India are the two children of Mother India. 
Bhudev’s conservatism rather served as a bulwark against the enchantment with the alien rule 
and its culture. Despite his conservatism Bhudev tried, Kaviraj points out, to inspire his 
countrymen with nationalist feelings. He was alive to the vices of the English rule. He himself 
was an officer who served the Government. The wailing of a government servant became clearly 
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evident in his writings. About the attitude of Britishers towards the demands of the Indian for 
greater opportunities of employment under the British Raj Bhudev wrote “Let the cat sit near the 
palate, let it even mew, but it must be readily slapped if it dares extend its paw in the direction of 
civil service”. The meaning of Bhudev’s comments becomes clear in the backdrop of the fact that 
the Indian Civil Service was monopolised by the British; the Indians had no room there. 

Bhudev had quite a few good friends among the indigenous rich but he abborred the 
company of greedy English merchantmen, planters and mill-owners. He considered the latter 
plunderers of the resources of India, his native land, which he loved so dearly. The limitations of 
Bhudev’s political views and action attracted Kaviraj’s criticism. Bhudev like Bankim was 
incapable of thinking in terms of social revolution. He could not proceed far even in the direction 
of legitimate criticism of the British in public though his patriotic feelings, catholicity of outlook 
and endeavour to arouse the national sentiment among his countrymen deserve attention. 
Kaviraj’s brief but cogent presentation is a kind of adumbration of certain important features of 
Bhudev’s life and thought, particularly their political aspect. They required detailed analysis. 
Kaviraj does not refer to even one of the writings by Bhudev. It seems that he has developed his 
argument on the basis of the data from Bhudev Charit which he has used with great care and 
skill. i 

Sudipta Kaviraj’s essays on Bhudev Mukhopadhyay is outstanding in its projection of 
Bhudev “as the only social theorist that the celebrated age of the Bengali Renaissance 
produced.....”.'°! Bhudev’s relation to the enterprises of his times was complex. “He is of it, but 
also against it”. By his own declaration, Bhudev was a man of tradition. This is one of the 
reasons why he is consistently neglected by modernist chroniclers of the nationalist movement 
who saw the defence of a tradition as a veritable evil. Bhudev did not hesitate to defend what 
might appear as the most infamous aspects of Hindu society, including its caste system, though 
Kaviraj forgets to mention. Bhudev strongly denounced the practice of untouchability; he also 
did not conceal his contempt for the imitative, ineffectual modernism of the reformers.” The 
fact drew the ire of detractors of Bhudev. But, his critics missed the. point that “Bhudev 
undertook the risk of producing a rigorous theoretical justification of the principles of his own 
civilization against the forces of rationalist, colonial, Christian arguments, as well as those of 
indigenist Westernism”.'™ 

To accomplish the task he volunteered for, Bhudev sought to develop a theory of society, 
the terms of which would not be borrowed from the Europeans but would be indigenous. In order 
to establish the indigenous character of the terms he referred to, he sought to define the ‘self of 
the people of India. He had, clearly, in his mind the distinctiveness of the people of India and 
sought to meet the problem of how to demonstrate it through an attempt at conceptualizing this 
notion of self. He did not initially name the people of India and their country as Bharatavarsha. 
Instead, he first used an entirely neutral, logically formal place-term like swadesh, one’s own 
country, or swajati, one’s own people. “Swadesh and swajati carry the suggestions of 
indistinguishability [of the subject defining and the entity sought to be defined] and self-evidence 
implied by most self-terms”.'** Obviously, such an intellectual exercise was marked by a sort of 
certainty that there is or should be an ethnos, a people, or a nation but its uncertainty about its 
ontology, about who its members are or would be. 

Bhudev showed a remarkable measure of ingenuity in resolving the abovementioned 
uncertainty. Contemporary India, Bhudev began by asserting, seemed to betray a lack of sense of 
identity (jatiya bhav). He lamented, as if using the fundamental trope of nationalism that the 
Indians had lost (haraiyache) their Jatiya bhav which once they had possessed. Naturally, the 
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question that becomes important is what constitutes one’s kind (jati) in this context? Whom 
should one consider of the same kind as one-self, one’s swajatiyata? Swajatiyata is a quality that 
comes to subsist in the members of a collectivity by virtue of their sharing the same natural and 
historical world. And, in Bhudev’s thought, the natural and material aspects of life are 
' inextricable from its social ones. As inhabitants of the same natural conditions have similarities, 
the historical world creates similarity among people-in social or religious conduct, in speech and 
symbolism, and, finally, in material culture. Everyday practices create the most deep-seated 
similarities among people-the way they build houses, their food, dress, furniture, for these reveal 
their way of dealing with the material environment around them. When people see others who do 
similar things in these matters, they consider them their swajatiya, i.e., similar to themselves. 
Kaviraj correctly interprets Bhudev’s idea regarding “[t]wo types of similarity [that] can be 
found in the Indian social order, the direct similarity among the Hindus, but also a wider circle of 
negative similarity between them and other religious communities” whose dissimilarities with the 
Hindu pale beside their dissimilarities with the alien race of colonizers’ and yield place to sort 
of consciousness of kind of the Indians as differentiated from the alien race. 

Swajatiyata comes from inhabiting the same history. In India converts to other religions, 
Islam for example, are tied to Hindus by both types of similarity, direct and negative. Essential 
properties are originary ones. These people were converted to Islam but indelible vestiges of 
Hinduism were carried over into the practice of their new faith. Indian Muslims are tolerant, 
despite their religious injunctions. Second, in India, Bhudev was ingenious to point out, religious 
distinctions underwent a peculiar way of transformation : what originated as religious 
distinctions of faith usually got changed into relatively self-regulating castes within the loose 
structure of Hindu society. Historically, Muslim rule did not counteract the long-term tendencies 
of the Indian civilization, it rather farthered the process of unification implicit in earlier history. 
The Englishmen or the Christians who sidled up to the colonial rulers did not pose a real threat to 
the Indian identity since “the Englishmen suffered from an ingrained inability to make an apan 
[one’s own] out of a par [other or stranger].”'°’ Another distinct segment of the Indian 
populations, the tribals, were also coming into a slow historical process of accommodation inside 
the Hindu world. A jatiya bhav was thus, according to Bhudev, already developing in India by a 
recognition of these contiguous and interplaying identities. “The dominion of the British also, 
amusingly, did not escape this cunning of reason peculiar to Indian history”. By introducing 
economic and administrative unification on an unprecedented scale, the British simply created 
the preconditions for the crystallization of a jatiya bhav. It is because of this that Bhudev thought 
that the Hindus must not uncompromisingly oppose the British rule. To decide what should be 
welcomed in the British dominion and what must be opposed, the Indians needed more explicit, 
conscious historical self-reflection. They needed a theory of their social order, which was 
contingent on their defining of their own ‘self. The knowledge of the self is possible only 
through a supplementary, if asymmetric knowledge‘of the other. Bhudev tried to construct Hindu 
social theory that must be distilled out of the concepts of traditional philosophy and everyday 
practical concepts. When the structure of this social theory would be built up, its concepts should 
enable the Indians to grasp the truth of European modernity ‘from their side’, with their concepts. 
They were not to master European history through its own concepts of self-reflection, but 
through ‘ours’. Some truths of a society appear only to the eye of an outsider. The Indians must, 
therefore, produce a Hindu historical sociology of European modernity. 

Bhudev pointed out that the strength of the Indian society lay in the fact of its continuity 
through millennia though the Indians might have been defeated from time to time at the hands of 
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the alien races. Defeat in military encounters is not necessarily the indicator of the essential 
inferiorly of the defeated. The martial race of the ignorant Spartans defeated the Athenians. The 
Hindu society did not make military victory the be-all and end-all of its collective life. It placed 
military skills in the province of a separate and special caste. This simply reveals a principle of 
Hindu social ordering — the marginality of state. Inner governance keeps Hindu communities in 
their proper order, rather than the everyday threat of political power. The caste system with the 
doctrine of karmaphala or praktana or causalities lodged in the past which produced the present 
state of man or ihakal (that would, in its turn, produce the future state or parakal) facilities this 
self-governance of the Hindus. And, the Hindu dedication to causality as distinguished from a 
view of religion where everything ultimately depends on the arbitrary wills of an omnipotent 
God (as is believed in Christianity) makes it a rationalist religiosity. Christianity and European 
religiosity is marked by extreme subjectivism. “Egotism is the most powerful emotion in the 
minds of the ordinary Europeans”. Islam partly resembles Christianity but tempers it by “its 
passion for equality”. In the whole world, “the Muslim is the only true believer in equality”. 

Bhudev thus clearly presented a critique of the European society and religion in terms of 
what may be termed reversal of orientalism or a project of an anthropology in reverse.’ 

The basic difference between the modern European society and the oriental, particularly 
Hindu, society lies in the realm of conceptualization of the relationship of individual and society. 
The former assumes that the relation between society and individual is always antagonistic. It 
falls into overgeneralization by turning this contingent historical principle of European modernity 
into a universal human requirement. The Hindu thought recognizes the priority of society over 
the individual and it is a patent fact to be accepted in any serious reflection about society, but not 
in the form in which this idea has been cast in European organicism. Hindu thinking analogically 
puts it into the otherwise inexplicable concept of daiva yna (a debt to the gods) — a feeling of debt 
or thankfulness to one’s own society which is to be paid back in rituals and good work. Indeed, if 
this basic fact of interdependence of the members of a society and anyone of its parts is 
recognized as the justifiable basis of property then individual possession becomes wholly 
untenable. The material basis of individualism is thus seriously challenged in the theory 
according to which no one can claim literally any title to any property, for each social object 
involves the complex expenditure of various people’s labour. Bhudev was perspicacious enough 
to observe that emphasis on individual right to property and the vice of uncontrolled avarice 
would ultimately make the European nations more and more aggressive towards the others and 
ultimately European commercialism would be directed outwards in the form of a militaristic 
colonialism. 

Bhudev’s understanding of the ‘self and ‘jatiya bhav’ of the Hindus made him confident 
enough to assert that there was no need for the Hindus or Indians to be apologetic to or imitative 
of the English. The societies of the two were, as if, destined for each other in a perverse fashion; 
for no other society had so perfected the principles of altruism as Hindu society, and no other had 
refined egotism to the extent of the English. It would have been better if this encounter had 
changed the British character instead of the Indian. Kaviraj’s analysis of Bhudev’s thought 
focussed on the latter’s remarkable ability to highlight the counter-currents, reaffirm traditional 
values and modes of perception as more adequate agents of social reform than those of the 
modernists. He showed a deep sense of the historicity of traditions. Against both traditionalists 
and modernists Bhudev showed a deep sense of the historicity of traditions, despite their own 
make-believe of immutability. Traditions survive by coming to terms with the unprecedented and 
surprising in their history. He was advising the Hindus to do this with a lucid self-consciousness, 
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not through grudging or unreflected change. It required an agenda of reflexivity — understanding 
their own history in the past (jatiya bhav), and unwanted still unavoidable history in which 
colonialism placed them (pascatya bhav). It is not that Bhudev did not have any programme 
regarding the ways of how to confront the aggressive westernism. He recommended that social 
activities and initiatives be withdrawn from the public realm, so that they should not become 
vulnerable to colonial control. He also advocated the use of the vernaculars for strengthening 
communications within the community. The obstinate use of vernaculars in internal 
communication among the Indians — either in the regional vernacular or Hindi — could impart a 
peculiar secrecy to social and political life and thus offer a resistance to the process of nibbling 
by the spread of English education at the roots of the conceptual structure of traditional society. 
Bhudev thus suggested “a strategy of non-cooperation through language”"® 

Kaviraj’s brilliant analysis is however, based on Samajik Prabandha and also on 
Bhudev’s imagining of the unity of India as recorded in Swapnalabdha Bharatavarsher Itihas. It 
has not considered Parivarik Prabandha or Achar Prabandha. He has not, therefore, adequately 
focussed on Bhudev’s ideas about the role of the family or the acharas in organizing the social 
order. Modern man’s inhibition in according a rightful place to traditional practices, rites and 
rituals is evident in Kaviraj’s statement that in Bhudev’s thought achara constituted the least 
important part of religious life and it could be adjusted to the needs of times. Though high 
philosophic doctrine and rules of conduct introducing morality are compared to the upper part 
and moral rules are compared to the middle part of human body while rituals are likened to its 
limbs, Bhudev hastens to add that all of them are interdependent: “As brain is the source of the 
strength and capacity of the other two parts of the human body so the brain loses its strength and, 
therefore, gets weakened if the two other members do not perform their functions properly”. 
Indeed, acharas may not be the essence of religion but “their observance is the principal agency 
for the sustenance of dharma”. Extinction of acharas leads to disappearance or loss of the sense 
of morality.’ Moreover, the trace of multi-culturalism in Bhudev’s thought and its limitations 
are not adequately highlighted by Kaviraj. But, his essay is a pointer to the greatness of Bhudev 
as a social theorist offering a confident critique of western civilization and the arrogance of the 
west in imposing its distorted view of the orient on the orient itself. he 
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Chapter Four 
Conceptual and Theoretical Framework 


Evaluation of the thoughts and ideas of Bhudev Mukhopadhyay about society and culture, 
particularly, of India, becomes adequate only if they are placed in the context of the debate 
regarding the relative importance of tradition and detraditionalization. Indeed, an important point 
of criticism against Bhudev lies in that he has overemphasized tradition against the reality of a 
fast changing world which takes its shape in the enterprise of the western men carrying their 
civilization across the ever new corners of the globe. 


The Challenge of Detraditionalization 

There seems to be, at the initial level of conceptualization, a noteworthy difference between 
tradition and social change. Hence, a later protagonist of tradition in the Indian milieu, viz., D. P. 
Mukerji, comes to examine the issue of the “Indian Tradition and Social Change”.' The 
conjunction ‘and’ is used to join or relate two separate phenomena though they may share, at 
times, similar elements. Bhudev’s essays uphold the Indian tradition as against the overwhelming 
impact of westernization brought in their trail by the colonial powers from outside and hence 
may seem to be anachronistic to many people of modern times who are in the throes of 
detraditionalization. As Paul Piccone declares in the 1993-4 issue of Telos, “clearly, today 
traditions are so eroded that they seem to pose no obstacle to anything”, and, he, indeed, writes 
their epitaph. Anthony Giddens asserts that “the radical turn from tradition intrinsic to 
modernity’s reflexivity makes a break...... with preceding eras.” A clear and sharp distinction is 
posited between “tradition” and “modernity”, which is, in its turn, said to be intertwined with 
“detraditionalization”.? And, then, in the backdrop of post-modernism, Gross argues, “the battle 
against tradition is over, that modernism was victorious, that the new not only won but became 
institutionalized everywhere” (1992, p. 59). 

Bhudev’s defence of tradition appears to pale beside the triumphant march of modernity 
which exalts the prescriptive coding of modernity as ‘positive new-ness’ over-and-against 
tradition as “negative old-ness”. Post-modernity makes it totally redundant. But, the critique of 
the hegemony of occidental culture, contained in Bhudev’s treatises, does not lose its value, 
rather, gains a new significance in today’s globalizing world. It is an irony that the strongly 
centred world system of liberal bourgeois capitalism, which once pretended to be all-that-is-new 
to impose its beliefs and practices upon what was then presumed to be all-that-was-old, comes to 
be challenged by the new turn taken by the meandering course of history in the form of what is 
now called Globalization. “By enveloping almost everything that remained resistant as other-ness 
(the South/the Orient/the East) within it (the North / the Occident / the West), the spaces of the 
‘old’ and the ‘new’ are becoming fused into ‘the now’ of globalizaiton leaving the identity of 
both zones in crisis”.* Defence of identities of peoples and cultures which are at the brink of 
melting away in the tide of globalization may prompt the students of society and culture to 
examine the ideas of thinkers like Bhudev who have tried to highlight the nature of the process of 
formation of the identities of particular peoples and their sustenance through an appropriate 
nurturing of tradition. 
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What is Tradition? 


What is meant by tradition? How should one understand its traits? With a few exceptions, the 
notion of tradition has been accorded little systematic attention in the literature of ‘sociology and 
social theory in the west. It is largely true of sociology in India as well. One may, for instance 
cite the case of Milton Singer who does not clearly define “Tradition” in his two volumes on the 
changes occurring in what he describes as Traditional India. In his preface to the volume edited 
by him, Singer writes only that traditions “are, ordinarily, the things that we take for granted, the 
unquestioned assumptions and the handed-down ways of our ancestors. But....even the most 
traditional societies are no longer sure of what it is they can take for granted. Confronted by swift 
currents of internal and external change, they have been compelled to restate themselves to 
themselves”.° Singer does not define ‘Tradition’ in clearer terms than what go above nor does he 
examine whether and how far traditions themselves are allowed to restate themselves in their 
own terms. His second volume, viz, When A Great Tradition Modernizes, is a cogently 
formulated refutation of the dichotomy of “Traditional versus Modern” though he mentions there 
that India’s “Caste system and traditionalism are proverbial’. Singer points out that the society 
and culture of India are not ‘traditional’ in the sense of the nineteenth-century stereotype that it is 
dominated by unchanging traditions and immemorial customs, nor even in the sense that many 
characteristic institutions, culture patterns, values and beliefs have persisted in spite of the 
numerous changes that have occurred. “The traditionalism of Indian civilization lies elsewhere — 
in its capacity to incorporate innovation into an expanding and changing structure of culture and 
society” 

Yogendra Singh too never defines Tradition in his much admired work.’ He presents a 
paean of praise for modernization which as a form of cultural response, “involves attributes 
which are basically universalistic and evolutionary; they are pan-humanistic, trans-ethnic and 
nonideological”.” According to him, modernization as a process “has more elasticity of form than 
tradition. It implies an open world-view which like science undergoes perpetual self-falsification 
and self-transcendence in its value structure and postulates.”'° In India modernization for both 
the Hindu and the Islamic traditions implies “a psychic-normative challenge to break away from 
hierarchy to ‘equality’, from holism to individualism, from continuity to ‘historicity’ and from 
transcendence [renunciation] to ‘this-worldly rationalism’ and secularism.”'' Both the Islamic 
and the Hindu traditions of India have undergone orthogenetic changes at many levels though 
“the modernizing changes began mainly under the western impact”? Singh’s adulation of 
westernization as the chief agent of modernization of India misses the problematic fact that the 
modernization highlighted by him is inextricably tied with what Husserl and Heidegger have 
described as the “Europeanization of the Earth”, a phenomenon regarding which Heidegger is, of 
course, sceptical. Scepticism is prompted, Satchidanandan rightly observes, by the fact that the 
universals in the form of which Eurocentrism expresses itself are “often unwarranted 
universalizations of certain culture—-specific forms of thought and attitude, a parochialization in 
the garb of globalization that ultimately amounts to intellectual colonization — a concomitant 
feature of the process that has culminated in what is being described today as economic 
globalization which poses, perhaps a greater threat in physical and cultural terms”.’? He rightly 
points out that critical insiders of western thought such as Michel Foucault have made visible the 
implications of power and domination inherent to the European representational, calculating 
reason. Also, Said’s critique of orientalism reveals how the western approach to non-Western 
world is inseparable from the former’s claims of mastery, superiority and domination. 
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In his presidential address to the First Indian Sociological Conference in Dehra Dun in 
1955, D. P. Mukerji, the celebrated pioneer in Indian sociology, reminds the Indian sociologists, 
“If they are sure of their ground, which is offered by social traditions in the main, and if they still 
retain the traditional gift of logic and theory, they may soon be doing things to which the restless 
and the bold spirits among the western sociologists are aspiring today. In the social disciplines at 
least the knowledge of traditions shows the way to break them with the least social cost, if that is 
necessary or inevitable.......... We need not traverse the whole path of western evolution, step by 
step, of knowledge and economy.”"* India would find her way to development which is suited to 
her genius that is carefully nurtured in her tradition which has a remarkable capacity for both 
conservation of what is of value in the experiences accumulated in the past and adaptability to 
the demands of changing times. Tradition, D. P. points out, “comes from the root ‘tradere’ which 
means to transmit. The Sanskrit equivalent of tradition is either parampara, that is succession, or 
aitihya, which has the same root as itihas or history”.'* The sources of traditions in the Indian 
context may be scriptures, sages (Apta vakya), and eponymous heroes of epics. Whatever may be 
the source, the ‘historicity’ of traditions is alive in the consciousness of most of the people. They 
are quoted, recalled and continuously valorized; in fact, “their age-long succession becomes an 
assurance of value which has already accrued in the process of its instrumental functioning as a 
constituent of social cohesion or social solidarity.”"® 


owe 


“In Roman law,” Mukerji continues, “ ‘traders’ also signifies safe keeping and deposit of 
something precious; and so it involves confidence-worthy persons whose normal and legal duty 
is to preserve the precious thing intact. The Sanskrit equivalents of each term used above will at 
once occur to us all. The persons are either the Brahmins, or the Sampradaya which is the 
corporate custodian; the succession is by birth or initiation; the preciousness is of the order of 
sacredness; and the methods of keeping the traditions intact are correct speech, or pronunciation 
of sacred text. In short, the chain of traditions, sampradaya parampara, has been the true 
historicity of the Indian social system so far. Through the normative system thus evolved has the 
continuity of the Indian social system been maintained so long”. Tradition ensures that 
whatever precious has been attained by the preceding generations is not lost for the succeeding 
generations. 


Edward Shils (1981) notes that, in its most general sense, tradition means a traditium — 
that is anything which is transmitted or handed down from the past. To identify tradition, David 
Gross (1992) goes back to the Latin verb, tradere, which implies transmitting or giving 
something up or over to another, since Roman jurisprudence saw this practice as what legally 
constituted making bequest or inheritance. Tradition is the process of giving, and traditium is the 
thing being transmitted. Hence, what tradition means is that “(A) something precious or valuable 
is (B) given to someone in trust after which (C) the person who receives the ‘gift’ is expected to 
keep it intact and unharmed out of a sense of obligation to the giver.” This web of obligations in 
offering and accepting something precious through every succeeding generations, in turn, 
provides tradition with the character of a cohesive agency of authority which once gave life 
meaning, purpose, and foundation and continues to do so through the flow of time. That is, 
tradition “told people what they should do in order to be in harmony with the world....... it made 
clear that the authoritative was always that which was handed down from the past through the 
medium of tradition”.'* Here, perhaps, one sees the “pre-given, natural order” as the “meaning” 
of tradition. The classical thinkers in social sciences share the above understanding of tradition in 
a large measure. 
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Critique of Tradition 

Max Weber’s view of Tradition as an impediment to the development of what is 
Modern. 

Max Weber writes, “It is by way of conventional rules that merely factual regularities of action, 
i.e., usages, are frequently transformed into binding norms, guaranteed primarily by 
psychological coercion. Convention thus makes tradition. The mere fact of the regular recurrence 
of certain events somehow confers on them the dignity of oughtness. This is true with regard to 
natural events as well as to the action conditioned organically or by unreflective imitation of, or 
adaptation to, external conditions of life. It applies to the accustomed course of the stars as 
ordained by the divine powers, as well as to seasonal floods of the Nile or the accustomed way of 
remunerating slave labours, who by the law are unconditionally surrendered to the power of their 
masters.””!? Weber continues, “Whenever the regularities of action have become 
conventionalized, i.e., whenever a statistically frequent action (Massenhandeln) has become a 
consensually oriented action (Einverstaendnishandeln)....... we shall speak of ‘tradition.”””” 
What is important to note in this connection is that the “transition from the merely unreflective 
formation of a habit to the conscious acceptance of the maxim that action should be in 
accordance with a norm is always fluid. The mere statistical regularity of an action leads to the 
emergence of moral and legal convictions with corresponding contents”?! Tradition entails this 
idea of oughtness and moral conviction and exercises formidable influence in favour of the 
established order. 

Herein, the advocates of the modern and rational socio-economic order face a serious 
impediment in tradition. Weber finds that the “tempo of modern business communication” and 
the “universal predominance of market consociation” require a legal system, the functioning of 
which is calculable in accordance with rational rules. It presupposes decline in the influence of 
factors like convention and custom, which means “the disintegration of tradition-determined 
relationship as well as of the belief in their sacredness”. Tradition is thus inimical to the 
initiative, innovativeness and experimentation with the ever new conditions of life, which are the 
sine qua non of the modern economy that is, in Weber’s understanding, capitalistic economy. 

Weber understands tradition as a brake on modern and capitalistic enterprise. It is 
exemplified in his remarks in The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. The capitalistic 
system entails, according to him, “individualistic, political, legal and economic institutions” 
which are “intimately bound up with the conditions of survival in the economic struggle for 
existence.” Traditionalism of the precapitalistic labour stands in the way of the development of 
modern capitalistic system. Economic incentive for more and better work does not have much 
appeal to this labour. “The opportunity of earning more was less attractive than that of working 
less. He did not ask : how much can I earn in a day if I do as much work as possible? But: how 
much must I work to earn the wage...... which I earned before and which takes care of my 
traditional needs? This is an example of what is here meant by traditionalism. A man does not 
want ‘by nature’ wish to earn more and more money but simply to live as he is accustomed to 
live and to earn as much as is necessary for that purpose.” Modern capitalism continues to 
encounter “the immensely stubborn resistance of this leading trait of precapitalistic labour” in the 
backward (from a capitalistic point of view) labouring forces even today. 

Weber offers another illustration to explain the negative role of traditionalism in 
economic development on modern and rational lines. “The type of backward. traditional form of 
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labour is to-day very often exemplified by women workers, especially unmarried ones. An 
almost universal complaint of employers of girls, for instance German girls, is that they are 
almost entirely unable and unwilling to give up methods of work inherited or once learned in 
favour of more efficient ones, to adapt themselves to new methods, to learn intelligence, or even 
to use it at all. Explanations of the possibility of making work easier, above all more profitable to 
them, generally encounter a complete lack of understanding. Increases of piece-rates are without 
avail against the stone wall of habit.” Weber finds, of course, an exception to this in the girls 
having “a specifically religious, especially a Pietistic, background”. Their religious values and 
practices seem to have nurtured and nourished in them the ability of mental concentration, as 
well as the absolutely essential feeling of obligation to one’s job which are most often combined 
with a strict economy which calculates the possibility of high earnings, and a cool self-control 
and frugality. “This provides the most favourable foundation for the conception of labour as an 
end in itself, as a calling which is necessary to capitalism; the chances of overcoming 
traditionalism are greatest on account of religious upbringing.” 

Religion in the west, particularly Pietism, is found to have displayed its adaptability to 
modern capitalism. This adaptability is, according to Weber, glaringly absent from the religion of 
India, from Hinduism in particular. “Hinduism is characterized by a dread of the magical evil of 
innovation.” Hinduism’s “particularly strong traditionalism” is based on caste ritualism 
anchored in karma doctrine.” It was impossible to shatter this traditionalism by rationalizing the 
economy. The core of the obstruction was, in Weber’s understanding, “rather embedded in the 
‘spirit’ of the whole system”. The iron law of caste ritual exemplified the spirit which offered 
resistance to change that is badly needed by modern capitalism “A ritual law in which every 
change of occupation, every change in work technique, may result in ritual degradation is 
certainly not capable of giving birth to economic and technical revolutions from within itself, or 
even of facilitating the first germination of capitalism in its midst”! The artisan’s 
traditionalism, great in itself, was necessarily heightened by the caste order. And, to cap it all, 
there remains the proverbial inertia of the Indian labourers who remain contented with their 
habitual way of life. “Indian factory labour [in British India] shows exactly those traditionalist 
traits which also characterized labour in Europe during the early period of capitalism. The 
workers want to earn some money quickly in order to establish themselves independently. An 
increase in wage rate does not mean for them an incentive for more work or for a higher 
standard of living, but the reverse....... To stay away from work as one pleases is recognized as 
a matter of course, and the worker retires with his meager savings to his home town as soon as 
possible. He is simply a mere casual labourer. ‘Discipline’ in the European sense is an unknown 
idea to him”.** Hence, the industrial entrepreneurs in India find it extremely difficult to compete 
with their European counterparts. They, too, themselves are prisoners of tradition in very many 
ways. The setting in which the employers and labourers in a traditional society have to work is 
marked by “particularist status-determined”” structures which must be overhauled in order to 
make room for the modern capitalist system. Since it did not occur in India, Weber has expressed 
the fear that “the removal of the thin conquering strata of Europeans and the Pax Britannica 
enforced by them would open wide the life and death struggle of inimical castes, confessions and 
tribes,”” however extensive the penetration of Indian society by capitalist interests might prove 
to be. The “old feudal robber romanticism of the Indian Middle Ages would again break forth”.*® 
The propaganda relating to the white man’s burden of modernizing the colonized and tradition- 
bound societies like India and making them fit for capitalistic growth along the path of rational 
calculations is evident in the foregoing judgment delivered by a celebrity in the European culture. 
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There is thus the presupposition of a qualitative difference between the two: the traditional and 
the modern. The former are inferior to and destined to be vanquished by the latter. The statement 
that what is modern today would become traditional tomorrow seems to be naive in the face of 
this declared superiority of the “modern” Over the “traditional”. 


Break of the modern west with “the traditional” 


Besides the classification of the colonial modern of the west from the colonized traditional of the 
rest of the world, one notices the attempt made earlier in the west at periodizing the cultural 
history of the west in terms of a clear-cut break with “the traditional”. Such a rupture signified, as 
if, the liberation of individual agency and reflexivity. As Jacob Burckhardt claims, during the 
“Middle Ages “Man was conscious of himself only as a member of a race, people, party, family or 
corporation-only through some general category.” This idea of tradition as hindering the 
development of individual self or as fostering persons that are “‘other-dominated and embedded” 
has attracted the ire of the champions of modernity and modernization which uphold the freedom 
of the individual self to choose its path of development without being trammeled by tradition and 
traditionalism. What is felt necessary by them is detraditionalization since detraditionalization 
suggests that people have earned the opportunity to stand back from, critically reflect upon, and 
lose their faith in what the tradition has to offer. They have to gain a position where they can 
have their own say.” Without entering into the intellectually stimulating discourses on 
detraditionalization,** it may suffice here to say that it is the celebrated contributors to classical 
social thought in the west who propagated the idea that with the development of modem 
societies, tradition gradually declines in significance and eventually ceases to play a meaningful 
role in the life of most individuals. Tradition is, it is argued, a thing of the past (in quite a few 
ways); and “modern societies” are contrasted in a general way with the “traditional societies” 
that anteceded them. Marx sought to capture the process in his famous statement, “Al! that is 
solid melts into air’. And, many other thinkers, irrespective of their sharing or opposing the 
Marxist perspective, have generally agreed to the view that the development of moder societies 
is accompanied by an inevitable decline in the role of tradition. 


Karl Marx’s criticism of the traditional and tradition-bound India 


Weber writes, for instance, “K. Marx has characterized the peculiar position of the artisan in the 
Indian village — his dependence upon fixed payment in kind instead of upon production for the 
market — as the reason for specific ‘stability of the Asiatic peoples’. In this, Marx was correct.” 
He adds, “however, not only the position of the village artisan but also the caste order as a whole 
must be viewed as bearer of stability”. Maybe, what is translated by Gerth and Mills as ‘stability’ 
stands for ‘stagnation’ which is contradistinguished with the movement and pace of what is 
‘modern’. Karl Marx himself describes the “small stereotype forms of social organism” 
prevailing in Indian villages in the form of “family-communities” based on “domestic industry, 
in that peculiar combination of hand-weaving, band-spinning and hand-tilling agriculture which 
gave them self-supporting power” as small “semi-barbarian, semi-civilized communities.” And, 
he thinks that the working of English steam and English free-trade produced “the greatest, and, to 
speak the truth, the only social revolution ever heard of in Asia.” Marx held that “The idyllic 
village communities” of India restrained the human mind within the smallest possible compass, 
making it the unresisting tool of superstition, enslaving it beneath traditional rules, depriving it 
of all grandeur and historical energies.” They perpetuated an “undignified, stagnatory and 
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vegetative life.” Marx is not oblivious to the miseries of the Indians because of their 
domination by the British: “England has broken down the entire framework of Indian society, 
without any symptoms of reconstitution yet appearing. This loss of his old world, with no gain of 
a new one, imparts a particular kind of melancholy to the present misery of the Hindu, and 
separates Hindustan, ruled by Britain, from all its ancient traditions, and from the whole of its 
past history”. At the same time he could not but admire England as the “the unconscious tool of 
history” in bringing about that “fundamental revolution in the social state of Asia’”* including 
India, without which mankind would have failed to fulfill its destiny. Because of this ability to 
shatter the tradition of societies like that of India, the British are considered by Marx to be 
superior to the Hindus. “Arabs, Turks, Tartars, Maguls, who had successively overrun India, 
soon became Hinduized, the barbarian conquerors being, by an eternal law of history, conquered 
themselves by the superior civilizations of their subjects.’ Both Marx and Weber feel 
uncomfortable with the capacity of the tradition to absorb or assimilate the newer elements in the 
historical process. Weber notes that “Hinduism is unusually tolerant of doctrine (mata) while 
placing greatest emphasis on ritual duties (dharma). But, it seems that both of them are 
exasperated with this aspect of the Indian tradition. It could be overcome only by a civilization 
that could prove its superiority to the civilization of the Indians. And, that superior civilization is, 
according to both Weber and Marx, commanded by the west. Thus, Marx writes, “The British 
were the first conquerors superior, and, therefore, inaccessible to Hindu civilization. They 
destroyed it by breaking up the native communities, by uprooting the native industry, and by 
leveling all that was great and elevated in the native society.” 


It is this attempt at demolishing everything which was great in the traditional society of 
India by the so-called superior powers of the west because of their control over advanced 
techniques or technology and more effective martial art that makes the sensitive Indian thinkers 
such as Bhudev extremely sad. Marx is, however, relentless in his attack on everything that is 
traditional in the Indian society and culture and likes to join Goethe in the latter’s rejoicing over 
“the crumbling of an ancient world”. 


Affinity between Marx and Hegel in their disparagement of the traditional.” 

Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel was as scornful of tradition and the seeming stagnation of the 
orient shackled by tradition as Karl Marx. The mere “customary life (the watch wound up and 
going on of itself) is that which brings on natural death. Custom is activity without opposition, 
for which there remains only a formal duration; in which the fullness and zest that originally 
characterized the aim of life are out of the question—a merely external sensuous existence which 
has ceased to throw itself enthusiastically into its object. Thus perish individuals, thus perish 
peoples by a natural death; and though the latter may continue in being, it is an existence without 
intellect or vitality......” °! Life in the societies of the orient is chained by unchanging customs, 
the perpetual slavery to which blocks the way to development of the universal spirit and rational 
state embodying that spirit. It obstructs the flowering of subjective freedom in individuals which 
is a precondition for the realization of universal spirit in the form of rational state. In case of 
India in particular, the existence of the petrified division of castes among them condemns the 
Indian people to the “most degrading spiritual serfdom” and does not allow the individuals in 
Indian society to arrive at subjective freedom. 


Among the oriental societies, it is in particular India that does not, in Hegel’s opinion, 
have a history. “For History requires Understanding — the power of looking at an object in an 
independent objective light, and comprehending it in its rational connection with other objects. 
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Those peoples therefore are alone capable of History ....... who have arrived at that period of 
development......... at which individuals comprehend their own existence as independent, i.e., 
possess self-consciousness.”” History presents a people with its own image in a condition which 
thereby becomes objective to it. Without History its existence remains blindly self-involved and 
it is rendered incapable of “a rational political condition”. “It is because the Hindoos have no 
History in the form of annals (historia) that they have no History in the form of transactions 
(resgestae); that is, no growth expanding into a veritable political condition.” The Hindoos 
(Hegel took Hindoos for the Indians) appear to Hegel people who are “by birth given over to an 
unyielding destiny, while at the same time their Spirit is exalted to Ideality; so that their minds 
exhibit the contradictory processes of a dissolution of fixed rational and definite conceptions in 
their Ideality, and, on the other side, a degradation of this ideality to a multiformity of sensuous 
objects. This makes them incapable of writing History. All that happens is dissipated in their 
minds into confused dreams.” Continuing his vituperation Hegel remarks, “What we call 
historical truth and veracity — intelligent, thoughtful comprehension of events, and fidelity in 
representing them — nothing of this sort can be looked for among the Hindoos”.*’ Hegel fancies 
the Hindoos to be perennially haunted by a certain “feverish dream”. The constriction of the 
labyrinth of tenacious customs and the caste system sustained by the tradition of the Hindoos 
have incapacitated them for developing a rational mind to objectively evaluate the course of ' 
events and to make preparations for accepting what is new. “As the Hindoo spirit is a state of 
dreaming and mental transiency — a self-oblivious dissolution — objects also dissolve for it into 
unreal images and indefinitude. This feature is absolutely characteristic; and this alone would 
furnish us with a clear idea of the spirit of Hindoos, from which all that has been said [about their 
infirmities] might be deduced.”™ 


Thus, Hegel, Goethe, Marx, Weber and a host of other western thinkers share the same 
epistemological structure in their indictment of custom-governed or tradition-driven societies. 
True, Marx exposes through his writings the profound hypocrisy and inherent barbarism of 
bourgeois civilization in the perpetuation of its exploitation of colonies like India. He keenly 
follows the course of what he describes “The Revolt of the Indian Army” (and not, after the 
fashion of the British, the Sepoy Mutiny) and predicts the emergence of national liberation 
struggle by the Indians in due course. Albeit, he declares : “England has to fulfil a double 
mission in India : one destructive, the other regenerating, the annihilation of old Asiatic Society, 
and the laying of material foundations of Western society in Asia”. One cannot help reading in 
the preceding statements the Eurocentric bias of Marx. Marxist scholars and political thinkers 
and activists seem to agree to Marx’s thesis regarding the desirability of the destruction of 
traditional order of India at the hands of the British who paved the way for her material progress 
with the introduction of railways and modern social system.*' Old guards such as R. Palme Dutt, 
G. Adhikari, Susobhan Sarkar as well as quite a few younger scholars in history and other 
academic disciplines continue to subscribe to the Marxist standpoint regarding India.” 


Adhikari’s following comment may appear to be an attempt at moderating the 
Eurocentric bias of Marx : “This [Marx’s statement regarding the breaking of India’s traditional 
society by the British] should not be taken to mean that India could not have come to modern 
development and industrialization but for the British intervention and rule. This was not Marx’s 
meaning; ....India in the days of later Moghal rule was perhaps economically ripe for such a 
development. British intervention in a way delayed and distorted the process, leaving behind the 
stupendous ugly legacy of its colonial rule...... “e 
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From Criticism of tradition of India to Orientalism 
The ugliness of the legacy is most pronounced in the all-pervading grip of the occidental powers 
over the minds and thoughts of the Indians and other peoples of the orient, a phenomenon which 
is sought to be captured in the notion of orientalism that has been incisively analyzed by Edward 
Said. Said regrets Marx’s celebration of the annihilation of the traditional structure of values and 
social relations of India at the hands of the British who have been depicted by Marx as the 
unconscious tool of history paving the way for regeneration of Asia. “The idea of regenerating a 
fundamentally lifeless Asia is” observes Said, “a piece of pure Romantic Orientalism, of course, 
coming from the same writer who could not easily forget the human suffering involved.....”.% 
The situation intrigues Said and makes him inquire how Marx’s moral equation of Asiatic loss 
with the British colonial rule which Marx condemned gets skewed back towards the old 
inequality between East and West. He wonders also “where the human sympathy has gone, into 
what realm of thought it has evaporated” while the Orientalist vision takes its place—and “Marx is 
dispatched to Goethe as a source of wisdom on the orient”.© 

The detractors of tradition and tradition-bound orient or east such as Goethe (1749- 
‘ 1832), Hegel (1770-1831), Marx (1818 — 1883), or Weber (1865 — 1920) equally share the view 
that the tradition is an incubus which must be exorcised if societies are to move ahead. Tradition 
is nothing but the act of conserving, hence conservative. “But that conclusion will”, observes D. 
P., “be wrong ....traditions do change”.™ Works of the champions of the Indian tradition such as 
Bhudev cannot, therefore, be ignored or dismissed by the students of sociology. They reveal the 
nature of the social and cultural process occurring in India through centuries. These works 
assume an additional significance when one remembers that “the development and maintenance 
of every culture require the existence of another different and competing alter ego. The 
construction of identity.....involves establishing opposites and ‘others’ whose actuality is always 
subject to the continuous interpretation and re-interpretation of their differences from us”. 
When the culture of the natives of India has been threatened by the way of life of their colonial 
masters, the defence of their culture by the former against it is worth considering and should not 
be summarily brushed aside as a retrograde or reactionary step. As Milton Singer points out in a 
different context, the Madras industrialists interviewed by him after the independence of India 
have been “trying to maintain an ‘inner’ and essential core of cultural identity while 
experimenting with innovations”™ associated with industrialization through different adaptive 
strategies. Although, “The ‘core’ is not itself hard and unchanging...... 37,69 

What is important in the present context is that the ‘core’ of cultural identity of a people 
is a sort of social construction by it. The concerned people proclaims it to safeguard its 
autonomy which may at times be seriously threatened by powers over which the people in 
question may not have any contro] whatsoever, and which, on the contrary, come to exercise 
absolute control over it. In such cases emphasis on cultural autonomy of a people as reflected in 
the putative or actual specificity of its socio-cultural tradition proves to be an effective defensive 
mechanism against its more powerful challengers. Said correctly says, “the construction of 
identity is bound up with the disposition of power and powerlessness in society.””° The zealous 
maintenance of cultural identity and its autonomy by men like Bhudev who belong to the 
subjugated race of Indians against the cultural aggression by the colonizers may be viewed in this 
light. David Kopf, a sympathizer with a section of the British Orientalists in India, i.e., the 
section encouraged by Warren Hastings, also takes note of the play of power in the contact of 
cultures of the East (India) and the West (the British power). The type of acculturation or 
“culture change that is initiated by the two or more autonomous culture systems” which occurred 
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in India under the British rule was marked “by an extreme power differential between a Western 
society that is technologically and militarily superior and a non-western society that is not”.”! 
Kopf notices that the scholarship of West-non-West contacts “under recent European colonialist 
expansion has tended to define acculturation in terms of the patterned response of the weaker 
society to the impact of the dominant society.” This fact is clearly reflected in E A. Hoebel’s 
definition of acculturation as “the process of interaction between two societies by which the 
culture of the society in subordinate position is drastically modified to conform to the culture of 
the dominant society”.”* It is doubtful whether the attempts of the native intellectuals of India to 
resist this sort of acculturation (of the Indian people and the British rulers) can be rubbished as 
revivalistic or reactionary. What is required is a careful examination of the responses of the 
inhabitants of the society that is placed in a position subordinate to the culture and values of the 
members of the dominant society and understanding of the reasons behind the differences in the 
responses of the subjugated and the dominant if such differences are actually observed. 


Orientalism, Indology and Indian Sociology 
Differences were actually noticed in the Indian responses to the Occidental culture. Similarly, the 
colonial masters of India under British Raj did not share the same approach and attitude towards 
the Indians and their social institutions and culture or cultures. On the one hand, there were the 
oreintalists subscribing to what Kopf describes as “the basic tenets of Hastings’ Orientalism”, 
one of the chief purposes of which was to create an “Orientalized service elite competent in 
Indian languages and responsive to Indian traditions”; on the other hand, there remained 
Macaulay and his followers. According to the former, Indianization should be conducted 
henceforth not only on the level of social intercourse but also on that of intellectual exchange. 
Hastings’ basic convictions became the credo to the Orientalist movement in India : to rule India 
effectively one must communicate with her people, one must learn her languages. In this cultural 
policy, Kopf claims, Hastings aimed not only at producing an acculturated class of English 
servants, but at “providing the means by which the Indians might revitalize their own culture.” 
Kopf cites the words of Gleig, the author of the Memoirs of Hastings III, (pp. 156-157) to 
buttress his point. Gleig notes that Hastings encouraged bodies of learned pundits to settle in 
Calcutta, and supported them while they rendered from Sanskrit into more acceptable dialects, 
the poems and mythological and moral treatises of their native land. He founded educational 
institutions for the instruction of native youths in the laws and usages of their country. He offered 
inducements to the study by the natives of English literature and English science. “He laboured, 
in short, to promote not only the political, but the moral and rational improvement of the 
provinces.””* The Hastings-trained officials or scholars receptive to Hastings’ ideas such as 
Charles Grant, Charles Wilkins, T. Colebrook, Jonathan Duncan or William Jones, the first 
President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, displayed remarkable commitment to the grand 
project of Hastings and attained commendable success in their venture in carrying it out. Of 
course, the scholarship of Jones was universalist and rationalist in contrast to the Orientalism of 
the nineteenth century. Asian knowledge would add a new dimension to the understanding of 
human learning. All in all, the rediscovery and revitalization of a Hindu golden age was probably 
the Orientalist’s most enduring ideological contribution to modern India’s cultural self-image 
which according to Kopf, ultimately led to the rise of nationalism. 

The orientalist project and policy of Hastings and his collaborators or compatriots was 
reversed and ultimately defeated by the Anglicism of Macaulay. Macaulay might have imagined 
a very real relationship between something as universal as industrialization and something as 
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particularist as the genius of the British culture. From this stemmed “the rationale for his 


Anglicist position : for Indians to modernize, they must also adopt English dress, manners and 
» 75 


language”. 

Macaulay’s policy inevitably elicited a negative response from a number of the natives 
of India. It was to become increasingly clear to a sizable segment of the Calcutta elite that 
“behind the Macaulay-style Westernization there lay the arrogant belief that liberalism and 
progress were an integral part of Western civilization and that Asian traditions were by definition 
static and decadent”. The growing feeling of Anglo-saxon racial superiority among the British 
resulted in both shock and surprise for the Indians. Girish Chandra Ghose, a leading Calcutta 
journalist, wrote on 6 January 1862, “As regards Indian literature....history, antiquities, the 
present race of Anglo-Indians [the British in India].....are lamentably ignorant....Jones, 
Colebrooke, Wilson respected our fathers and looked upon us hopefully at least with melancholy 
interest, as you would look on the heir of a ruined noble. But to the great unwashed abroad today, 
we are simply niggers — without a past; perhaps, without a future. They do not choose to know 
us”.”” Side by side with it the belligerence of the Evangelists came to further undermine the way 
of life of the Indians. The Scottish Evangelists declared, “For English education to pervade 
India’s soul, without which effect this education will be no worth, the Indian tradition, social 
custom, and religious outlook should be impaired, and preferably demolished.....it is impossible 
for young men to complete a course of ‘high English education’ without discovering that the 
truths of our history, chronology and science, generally came into constant and fatal collision 
with the opposing errors in their own systems”. The broadsides of the evangelists against the 
indigenous tradition seem to have buttressed the apparently ethical concern for the improvement 
of the minds of the Indian subjects which underscored the zeal for Anglicizing. “The fact is, the 
imperial order could not be sustained without a moral and spiritual concordance”.” As for the 
orientalists, the moral concern was subjected to restoring the national system of education and 
working European morality into that indigenous matrix through humanistic and scientific studies. 
“But the Anglicists triumphantly demonstrated that there were things basically wrong with the 
Indian character and nothing short of a thoroughgoing English education in the English medium 
would bring about the radical change necessary to root out the viciousness of the Indian 
character”.®° English education in colonial India was from the beginning given, by Anglicism in 
particular, the ideological burden of the moral and intellectual regeneration “of a depraved and 
superstitious society”.*' The imagined superiority of the British character came in time to act as 
the classic defence for the policy of exclusion of the Indians from the actual government of India. 

The situation worsened and became more confounding because of the refusal by the 
colonial government prompted by Anglicism to impart European knowledge to the Indians in 
their vernaculars. In spite of the efforts of Auckland and his successors to moderate and temper 
the recommendations of Macaulay, the government did, in fact, stop encouraging the teaching of 
Indian languages. The printing of Oriental works ceased and the lure of government jobs for 
which English was a prerequisite acted as a further damper on indigenous education. 
Macaulayism resulted in a class of rootless elites with no channel of communication to the 
masses. Cut off from its native roots and failing to be Anglicised in essence, this class was the - 
cause of disappointment and detestation for scores of Englishmen as well as Indians. English 
education created “a separate caste of English scholars who had no longer any sympathy or very 
little sympathy with their countrymen”. Because of the imitativeness and superficiality of 
English education which they received, these elites turned out to be apostates to the tradition of 
their native community and imperfect imitators of the West. “They deride their own time- 
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honoured customs, without becoming good English scholars, honest skeptics, wise thinkers, 
earnest Christians, or loyal subjects of the British Empire”, observed Monier-Williams,” a 
notable orientalist. Many Anglicists and Evangelists had a low opinion of the moral character of 
the Indians. And, it is ironical to witness that many of the British moral indictments have come to 
stick in the Indian’s view of themselves. India’s concept of social ethics in the British era and 
after has borne an indelible British impress. It has been widely shared not only by the British but 
by the Indians that a white man in his office has been more just, more dutiful, and more 
incorruptible than his Indian counterpart. “The wasting effect of self-distrust, self-abasement of 
trying to rule ourselves by merely laws and ordinances and of the ubiquitous tendency to criticize 
Indian social institutions by foreign standards are all proof of the schism forced into India’s self- 
awareness” through the elitist system of English education imposed by the arrogant and 
triumphant Anglicist components of the colonial administration. The attempt of the orientalists at 
the East-West synthesis and “indigenation”™ met crushing defeat. Because of the interest of the 
orientalists in the discovery of tradition of India (or the orient as a whole) they became, on the 
one hand, identified with the traditionalists, and, on the other hand, since they agreed with the 
Anglicists that English education made the recipients morally better,® their contribution to the 
understanding of Indian and oriental tradition failed to elicit due recognition from the Indians and 
sympathetic Englishmen. The subsequent generations became oblivious of the difference 
between the effort of these well-meaning orientalists at synthesizing the East and the West in 
terms of equality of the two and the aggressive orientalism compelling the people of the orient to 
see themselves in the image created for them by the orientalists of the West who claimed their 
all-round superiority to the people of the orient. One has forgotten that there may be or are 
several orientalisms. 

Thus, Indology is considered a branch of ‘orientology’ the whole of which might not 
have been prompted by the desire to aid and abet the colonial expansion of the West and its 
political economic and cultural hegemony. It started, of course, in the West and was nurtured 
initially by the western scholars. ‘Bharat’ or ‘Bharatavarsha’ is named India by the west and 
‘India’ from which ‘Indology’ is derived represents the Indian subcontinent. The contact with the 
Western Indologists promised to contribute to India’s self-understanding and “Indology came to 
be rooted in the soil of its motherland”. 

Dumont and Pocock observe, “a Sociology of India lies at the point of confluence of 
Sociology and Indology”.®* And, there is a close connection between oriental studies and 
Indology of a particular variety. “Indology and oriental studies are epistemological undertakings 
of a particular sort” According to The Oxford English Reference Dictionary (1995), “Indology 
is the study of Indian history, literature, etc.” Indology which is a part of what has been called by 
Saroja Bhate Orientology is the result of the romanticist impulse of the 19" century west. The 
treasure trove of the Vedic, Upanishadic and Sanskrit literature overwhelmed the Europeans like 
William Jones, H. J. Colebrooke, C. E. Wilkins (all of whom were noted orientalists) as well as 
Schlegel, Goethe, Schiller, Wovalis, Schopenhauer, La Fontaine with the evidence of a lofty 
civilization. But, the Europeans, particularly the British claiming superiority because of their 
superior military skill and strength had a serious difficulty in swallowing the fact of greatness of 
a people subjugated by them. Also, they selectively emphasized certain aspects of the Indian 
tradition. For example, the Oxford-based German savant Max Mueller highlighted the spirituality 
of the Indians of ancient times though he sought to present the Vedic religion as a primitive 
religion whose gods were portrayed by him as personified forces of nature”. Achievements of 
Indians of the earlier eras in medicine, surgery or other branches of science were wilfully or 
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inadvertently ignored. Also, the lack of adequate knowledge of the western scholars regarding 
Vedic and Sanskrit language and the different aspects of ancient culture led to distorted 
explanations of literary creations of the Indians of the yore by them. : 

Indophobes like Macaulay further worsened the situation. The minds of the English 
educated Indians were colonized by the alien rulers and their allies in the academic world. “Indic 
studies done under Western authority were passed on the Indian disciples who received them in 
the given form as reverently as the traditional disciple received Vedic instruction from his guru, 
without applying his mind to the validity of the Western-made material that was passed on to 
him”.® And, since Indology has for long implied the outlook of non-Indians on Indian culture, 
literature, etc., the expression, “Indian discourse” involves, according to Bhise, self- 
contradiction. As Kapila Vatsayana rightly observes, the discourse on Indology at the critical 
level accepts the categories of disciplines which emerged in the nineteenth century or slightly 
earlier in the western historical situation and as a result of developments in the realms of natural 
sciences, economics and other social sciences in the western hemisphere. What is noteworthy is 
that “the vast reservoir of primary material and knowledge base of the indigenous systems was 
either not accepted or taken cognizance of. The ‘cultural other’ was understood in terms of 
categories of the ‘self’, in this case the ‘self? being the ‘west’ in the age of enlightenment or 
colonial expansion, call it by any appellation. The institutions and the discourses especially in 
English and other European languages, whether in the West or the East or home-countries, 
continue to follow these categories of disciplines and sub-disciplines. The methodologies of 
research analysis and critical assessment are thus lineal and one-dimensional”.” Vatsayana calls 
for a review of the yardsticks, parameters and methodologies followed hitherto and reminds 
everybody that “Each culture must be viewed from its specificity and from evaluative categories 
from within the culture”.”' Interdisciplinary and multi-disciplinary approaches would hopefully 
facilitate this understanding. Every student of Indology is expected, along with his / her 
achieving a good grounding in one of the classical languages, to closely study recent 
contributions in sociological and anthropological literature and to find out whether they can offer 
any model(s) applicable to the area of his / her study. The search for native categories of thought, 
if any, and the principles of interpretation of their social-cultural phenomenon by the people 
themselves would, of course, inform such studies. The ascertainment of actually held beliefs has 
practically always been regarded as an important task of traditional Indology by its 
representatives. Greatest emphasis has been placed on the content of the actually held beliefs and 
in particular on their material aspects. “Partly it is well explainable and reasonable”.” For it 
seems that the identification of contents possesses priority at least with respect to the aspect of 
properties and origination of beliefs. “How could we ascertain properties like strength and 
entrenchment of beliefs or matters concerning their origination if we had not previously 
identified the content and in some sense the most essential fact of beliefs?””? However, it is 
reasonable to take identification of content as one of the starting points of research and enterprise 
of understanding the reality. 

Dumont and Pocock pleaded for rapprochement between Indology and Sociology and 
showed the inadequacy of either for understanding the socio-cultural reality/ies of India in 
its/their specificity/ies, when the two work in isolation from each other. Indology is needed by 
Indian sociology for appreciating that “India is one. The very existence, and influence of the 
traditional higher, Sanskritic, civilization demonstrates without question the unity of 
India........ [also] the lower or popular level of civilization has not only to be recognized, but to 
be taken as being in some way homogeneous with the higher”.™ This postulate of unity of India 
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which is derived from the diachronic study carried out in Indology reveals the nature of Indian 
reality better when it is supplemented by a recognition of “local, regional and social diversities 
whenever we may meet them [in synchronic ethnographic works] and indeed it is by a 
consideration of such diversities that we verify our original position”. A retrospective look at 
the Indian tradition suggests that unity is found in India “above all in ideas and values; it is 
therefore deeper and less easily defined : on the one hand, it is social in the strictest sense, and 
this justifies our sociological perspective, it makes Indian society as a whole the true object of 
our study. On the other hand, this unity consists more in relations than in isolated elements” 
(which may not be adequately taken into consideration by the philologists). 

Modern social anthropology has contributed to the definition and understanding of social 
facts through its insistence that the observer sees things from within (as integrated in the society 
_ which he studies) and from without. Evans-Pritchard calls for a consideration of movement from 
one point of view to the other as an effort at translation. This translation in fact involves fusing 
the language of inquiry and the language of the monograph in one, constructing new concepts 
which encompass the two. In this task of translation, Dumont rightly explains, it is not sufficient 
to translate the indigenous words, for it frequently happens that “the ideas which they express are 
related to each other by more fundamental ideas even though these are unexpressed. 
Fundamental ideas ‘literally ‘go without saying’ and have no need to be distinct, that is tradition. 
Only their corollaries are explicit. The caste system for example appears as a perfectly coherent 
theory ‘once one adds the necessary but implicit links to the principles that the people themselves 
give”. 

Consciousness of the principles following from the tradition enshrined in the Vedic and 
Sanskrit texts as well as people’s practices, while examining the empirical realities, would ensure 
a better comprehension of the complex socio-cultural reality of India. Marcel Mauss reminds the 
researchers of what is to be done in order to have this comprehension with the statement that “A 
sociological explanation is finished when one sees what it is that people believe and think, and 
who are the people who believe and think that”.” 

The difficulty in Indological studies in general is, according to Dumont and his 
colleague, that of discovering what Mauss called the “whole, in the interior of which relations 
can be studied as a structure”. Put in a different way : what are the data which go together, and 
where is one to draw the boundary of this group of data? It is here that the sociological 
perspective is indispensable. To take an example from the realm of religion, in order to 
understand the socio-cultural reality centering round a particular god / goddess and what may be 
depicted as the unwieldy dictionary of Hinduism, one has to separate off wholes which can be 
taken in at a glance, as it were, and compared. The level of grouping may be spatial, as in a 
temple, or temporal : it is for sociological observation to tell. Once this element of whole or 
structure is taken into account, the dichotomy of the popular or lower levels of civilization and 
the higher, scholarly, speculative levels does not persist to a great length. “Actually the two 
levels are in constant interplay. Without going into details, we can safely postulate some degree 
of homogeneity between what we know from direct observation and from the literature”.” The 
ideas and thoughts of persons like Bhudev Mukhopadhyay are worth perusing if the exploration 
of this interplay is taken as a valid initial standpoint. 

If sociology derives value from a structural analysis of defined “wholes’, it can 
simultaneously assist Indology in finding a middle way between totalitarian mysticism on the one 
hand and the atomism which may be met in the end by the unimaginative philologist on the 
other. “Hinduism or Indian civilization is not the great monolith that some would have us 
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consider it, there are major cleavages, but these do not always lie where it has been imagined”.'™ 
The most devastating of these imaginary divisions that have been imposed on Indian culture is 
observed, in the view of Dumont and Pocock, in the so-called distinction between Aryan and 
Dravidian features. It has resulted more from the subjectivity of the western observer than from 
the objective data. “In imposing this distinction our western ethnocentrism has led us to distort 
the object of our study. However much Indian studies, together with others, have succeeded 
generally in destroying this ethnocentricity, they have remained a prisoner to it in a certain 
sense”.'"' The importance of the foregoing observation by a western observer lies in the 
admission of the disasters, actually created or likely to be created, by academic colonialism for 
the Indians’ understanding of their own society and culture. 

Stanley J. Tambiah who was initially influenced to a considerable degree by Dumont and 
Pocock in his attempts at understanding societies in Thailand and Sri Lanka came to discover that 
there was something lacking in their credo : a sociology of India as well as of Southeast Asia 
must establish relation not only between sociology / anthropology and indology but between the 
three terms, viz., sociology / anthropology, indology and history. “Today”, writes Tambiah, 
“virtually no South or Southeast Asian anthropologist can afford not to engage with indology and 
history even if his or her work is focused on the study of contemporary phenomena”™™. 
Anthropologists who intend to study societies in South and Southeast Asia but lack in adequate 
expertise in “languages such as Sanskrit or Pali” would have to engage with “indology, 
especially with certain branches of Hindu and Buddhist studies’. They would have to rely on 
“translations of Pali and Sanskrit (and Tibetan and Chinese) texts in order to do two things : to 
appreciate the textual precedents and antecedents to problems which are at once indological, 
historical and anthropological; and to interpret for [their] purposes the discourses, chronicles and 
inscriptions”'™. Of course, stereotypical prejudices of anthropologists and\indologists may hinder 
the free communication between them. Anthropologists may, for example, think that some 
textualists are unduly preoccupied with philological issues to the detriment of more basic issues; 
and they “resent pronouncements to the effect that contemporary religious and social practices 
carefully studied and documented by field anthropologists, are ‘deviations’, ‘vulgarizations’, or 
‘corruptions’ of textually enshrined precepts and formulations”. On the contrary, 
Anthropologists may not, sometimes, be careful enough about spelling and glossing of technical 
concepts.’ The sensitivities of the philologists have increasingly made the anthropologists and 
historians attentive to accuracy in these matters. 

Tambiah applauds, for the reasons aforesaid, the efforts of those indologists, i.e., 
linguists, philologists and grammarians who have “dedicated their careers to composing 
meticulous translations of texts and painstaking glossaries and dictionaries”'™ for the benefit and 
enlightenment of their colleagues as well as the scholars in other disciplines and the reading 
public at large. “What would be the purpose of the numerous translations in the Sacred books of 
the east series and those put by the Pali Text Society, and the numerous critical commentaries on 
texts written by famous indologists, unless it was to spread knowledge and reputation to the 
uninitiated and encourage them to use them for their purposes?.......... And, let us 
anthropologists and historians affirm that our disciplines can and have extended the horizons of 
indology”!”. 

The point mentioned above becomes clarified as one examines the emphasis put by 
Dumont and Pocock on the importance of recognizing the specificity of Indian culture and 
society instead of mechanically listing the elements of similarity or commonality between it and 
its European counterparts. One speciality of the socio-cultural order of India is that in the field of 
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kinship as in that of caste and, as a consequence, in the village, one has to recognize 
complementarities. Traditional India did not, Dumont and Pocock point out, recognize the 
individual as he appears in the modern theory of social life of the westerners. One frequently 
finds it instructive to substitute for the idea of an individual agent that of an agent formed by a 
pair of individuals : a pair of allies or brothers-in-law, or in turn, the pair constituted by a 
superior and inferior. According to Dumont and Pocock the sociocultural system of India has 
evinced a hierarchical polarity which has remained unique to it. To understand the processes of 
change affecting the life of the Indians today one has to understand the specific nature of Indian 
tradition, which is to be comprehended with the help of people’s own categories of thought, the 
so-called emic categories. 

T. N. Madan remarks in this connection, “so far as the so-called native anthropologists 
are concerned, I do not see how we can abandon our responsibility to the past, which is 
discharged by evaluating it critically, and not by a paleocentric lauding of it as the golden age, or 
its uncritical excoriation as the dark age”. The present piece of research seeks to follow 
whether and how far the analysis of the socio-cultural reality of India in the past and in modern 
times made by a native intellectual of colonial India has realized the ideal stated by Madan. The 
endeavour seems all the more worthwhile because it is through a responsible evaluation of 
India’s past, her living tradition, that the Indians can protect their future, and Bhudev’s analysis 
of the Indian tradition seems at the first instance to have been in that vein. “If we do not act 
responsibly”, warns Madan, “it is not our cultural, tradition that will to us but strange 
voices, our own and others’, ours being the stranger for being borrowed”. Voices of the natives 
describing their culture become attenuated beyond recognition because of the burden of 
borrowing. Indeed, here a serious problem confronts a native of South Asia or Southeast Asia, 
rather, any country outside the domain of the western / northern hemisphere. For example, 
Dumont and Pocock talk of the need for combining indology and sociology. But which kind of 
indology do they speak of ? They discuss the work of western scholars such as Bougle or Hocart 
but do not pay sufficient attention to the attempts by Indian scholars to combine historiography 
and indology for understanding the nature of the socio-cultural reality of India. Meenakshi 
Thapan rightly points out that they ignore the important work of Kosambi (one may mention here 
the work of Ketkar also) or of Ghurye, Karve, Coomaraswamy and others who have all used 
“Indological materials”''°. One may add to the preceding list the array of works by native 
intellectuals such as Bhudev who have sought to discover the link between what is called the 
higher and Brahmanical level and what is described as lower or popular level of culture through 
their respective mother-tongues and hence remained invisible for the academic world dominated 
by the occidental savants. Does this neglect of the writings of the Indians about their own society 
and value system indicate that they were devoid of any sociological import? or does it suggest 
that it is the western scholars who monopolize the judgment on the quality of indological as well 
as anthropological/sociological stuff presented both by the natives of India and by the western 
scholars? This question arises also in relation to American anthropologists such as McKim 
Marriott who like Dumont and Pocock seems to be genuinely interested in understanding the 
Indian-ness of the Indian society and culture. Marriott highlights that the Hindu cognitive 
categories generally employ three variables and are not based on binary opposites which underlie 
the Western dualistic categories of thought. But, these three variables do not seem to be 
exhaustive to Indian anthropologists. Uneasiness starts when Marriott invokes the imagery of 
cubes to explain the working of the ‘three dimensional’ Hindu thought and, particularly, when 
one comes to note how little Marriott draws from the work of Indian anthropologists/sociologists 
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and they from his. One may read in Marriott’s writings the suggestion that reason for this lack of 
communication could be that the Indian intellectuals have been brainwashed by Western 
scholars,''’ “It is”, laments Madan, “a peculiar predicament : both the captivators, and the would- 
be liberators of Indian minds are Western Gurus”. '”? 

The abovenoted perplexity in the conceptual world of the social scientists of present 
times seems to be a continuing reflection of what Kaviraj describes as the dedication of Indian 
Renaissance or Bengal Renaissance “to the European taxonomies of liberal, conservative, 
progressive”!?, And, it creates difficulties in the way of proper assessment of the ideas of 
thinkers like Bhudev for understanding the socio-cultural reality of India. The comments of 
Susobhan Sarkar, the notable historian and communicator on the Bengal Renaissance, who 
would categorize Bhudev as a Traditional Orientalist, amply illustrate the preceding point. 


The making of transnarrative by the colonial for imposing themselves on the 
colonized 

Before proceeding to consider Susobhan Sarkar’s views, one may briefly refer to what Rajive 
Tiwari describes as transnarrative in order to depict the nature of imposition of their own 
cultural hegemony by the colonial rulers over the colonized Indians, particularly in the field of 
science education. A transnarrative is “characterized as a narrative which emerges dialectically 
when a system of knowledge crosses its cultural boundaries and aims to subdue and displace 
another preexisting system.” A transnarrative upholds selected elements of the latter as being in 
harmony with the former. It co-opts these elements and strategically deploys them as catalysts in 
its transformative project to underscore the difference between the two systems. One of the ways 
in which the effect of a transnarrative differs from a Kuhnian paradigm shift is that the former is 
a par o a larger historical exercise of domination, for instance, empire building in the present 
case. 

Tiwari mentions and it has been noted above in this work as well that early in the 
colonial period, the orientalist presence in the administration ensured that traditional subjects and 
knowledge retained their earlier predominance in the educational sphere. However, by the mid- 
nineteenth century, with the growing assertion and power of colonialism, it was the anglicists and 
their belief in the superiority of western knowledge that came to play an increasingly dominant 
role. Tiwari’s analysis shows how the debate between orientalists and anglicists was played out 
in the domain of science education. With the evangelical influence too coming to play a crucial 
role, this debate assumed a more complex note. In the twofold quest for advancing astronomy 
derived from European sources and promoting Christianity the colonial transnarrative equated 
Hinduism with the puranic lore and western astronomy with Christianity. If western astronomy 
could be proved to be more scientific than puranic cosmology then Christianity could claim 
superiority over Hinduism and Jyotish would be demolished by western astronomy and, along 
with it, the indigenous systems of knowledge and modes of transmitting them could be decisively 
displaced by the western system of knowledge and pedagogy. 

The colonial policy regarding education in colonized India disregarded the fact that there 
had been “an ongoing dialogue from deep antiquity within India itself between the empirical 
science of the siddhants and the transempirical cosmology of the Puranas”'* In the context of 
astronomy both the puranas and the siddhantas (e.g. Bhaskara’s Siddhant Shiromani, translated in 
English by Lancelot Wilkinson) have an equal claim to be part of the indigenous tradition. Of 
course, there was a tension between the two since the ascendance of the empirical corpus of 
knowledge in Siddhantas might pose a challenge to the economic and social standing of the 
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pandits. The rituals that called for the priestly functions of the pundits were derived largely from 
the Puranas. What is noteworthy is that the colonial policymakers totally ignored the relatively 
easing fit of the Siddhantas into the narrative. of western astronomy. The transnarrative of 
scientific progress that was constructed for the colonies by the colonizing metropolis highlighted 
the conflict between the indigenous traditional beliefs (as recorded in Puranic and kindred 
literature) and science but suppressed the history of conflict between Christianity and science. In 
colonized India the administration’s politics regarding the financial support of educational 
institutions played a significant role in the decline of the study of indigenous sources in science 
classrooms and helped in westernization of the science curricula. The policy had, Tiwari 
observes, the effect of “forcing Hindu and Islamic institutions to choose between financial 
security and curricula autonomy”.''® Traditional institutions of learning ultimately became 
ineffectual as they were systematically debunked by the colonial policymakers and deprived of 
whatever minimum grant might be expected from the [colonial] administration. The deliberate 
identification of traditional lore and institutions with nescience and of western ideas with correct 
knowledge by the clever and determined colonial manipulations created incurable diffidence 
among the natives of the colonies in relation to the pursuit of traditional learning. Ideas coming 
from the west became privileged in the thoughts of the natives themselves. Bhudev’s defence of 
the Indian tradition and his repeated assertion of its superiority to the western culture seems to be 
a vigorous attempt at rejecting the aforesaid transnarrative essayed by the colonial powers for 
their colony in India. But, many scholars in India such as Sushobhan Sarkar seem to have missed 
this important point. 


Sarkar’s dichotomy of “Westernism” and “Traditional Orientalism” or “Oriental 
Traditionalism” 

Revivalism often carries a sort of anti-progressivist odour. Let us consider in this connection the 
views of Susobhan Sarkar. In order to analyze the nature of conflict between the currents of 
thought marking the growth and working of the Bengal Renaissance, he discerned two main 
trends : “Westernism (modernism, liberalism) and Orientalism (traditionalism, conservatism)”"””. 
He drew the terms from Russian analogy, from the historic 19" century fight between the 
Westerners and Slavophils, depicted, for instance, in Masaryk’s Spirit of Russia. Westernism 
may properly be called so because historically its impulse did come from the appreciation of 
certain European values spreading largely through western education. Orientalism is understood 
by Sarkar as “a reaction against such foreign values” since the latter were thought to be 
inapplicable to the Indian society and culture. Sarkar assures that orientalism “is not the 
equivalent of the crude occasional ‘revivalism’, obscurantist assertions, for example, of alleged 
Hindu anticipations of recent science”!®. 


Nevertheless, Sarkar feels critical of traditionalism. He expresses his sympathy with 
westernism since “liberal westernism” was bred by the passion for social reform that implied 
“attack on traditional practices and institutions which loomed as blind, irrational, and unjust : 
sati, ban on widow remarriage, polygamy, child marriage, depressed status of women, caste 
restrictions”.''? Social reform logically implied a second element, viz., modern rationalism. Old 
customs, institutions, ideas, beliefs were brought by reformers like Rammohan or Vidyasagar 
before “the bar of reason, and the standard of judgment approached once more the liberal values 
of the West. The new education stirred up a rational temper, as in the Derozians, a spirit of 
questioning and rejection of tradition”’””. Thirdly, rationalism grew up in association with 
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western humanism and the concept of individual human rights as well as the secular dignity of 
man as man. 

“Oriental traditionalism” or “traditional Orientalism”’~’, negatively, was a rejection of 
the trinity of the modernist Western approach-social reform, liberal rationalism, secular 
humanism. The traditionalists were not enthusiastic about, rather, were critical of the haste of the 
social reformers and the eagerness shown by the latter for intervention by the foreign rulers in 
favour of the attempted reforms. The attempts of the social reformers seemed to the 
traditionalists to be lowering “our image” in foreign eyes. Secondly, authority of Shastric 
prescriptions that were repository of age-old wisdom was considered to be a surer guide than the 
arbitrary citations by the reformers from the Shastras. Thirdly, tested religious community life 
which had hitherto held society together had to the traditionalists a value higher than that of 
“individual humanistic self-seeking on a mundane level”'”. 

Positively, traditional orienatalism implied, in Sarkar’s analysis, a trinity of worship of 
past glories, consciousness of Hindu superiority, and mystic, emotional spiritualism almost 
inextricably intertwined with “our traditional religious heritage”!”. Uncritical adulation of past 
glories, as rediscovered by researchers, mainly, by the foreign scholars, in immemorial sacred 
writings, was “a natural reaction” to foreign subjection. This glorious past appeared, in the 
second place, to be predominantly Hindu, springing from a social cohesion largely unshaken by 
the new storm and stress. “India’s civilization was almost equated with Hindu culture and India 
itself seemed to be essentially Hindu in character’'™. Thirdly, a revival of religious faith was 
suggested “as the way to our salvation, a sure buttress against the encroaching tide of alleged 
new-fangled materialism beating upon our precious citadel”'”. The use of the word “our” 
apparently indicates Sarkar’s identification of self with Bengali (or Indian?) society and culture, 
the desirable growth of which seems to him to have been imperilled by the protagonists of 
Oriental Traditionalism or Traditional Orientalism. 

Indeed, Sarkar does not feel shy of making value-judgments in reviewing the historic 
confrontation of the two trends in Bengal Renaissance mentioned by him. To him, westernism 
decidedly appears to be the more progressive trend in Bengal of the 19" century. “The future of 
India of the dreams of very many of us...... is certainly kindred to the westernist liberal 
modernism. Even socialism is the natural outcome of that”?! Westernism implies the rights of 
man as man in the secular sense; its rationalism undermines “change-resisting religion and social 
orthodoxy”, its social reform promises the emancipation of the oppressed. Traditionalism 
(Traditional Orientalism / Oriental Traditionalism) proves to Sarkar to be deficient on all these 
counts. Traditionalism seeks to dig up the traditional that has long been buried in the past and is 
anachronistic in today’s world. Our future social fabric, Sarkar thinks, cannot be a mere 
restoration of what was there in the past, and must tower above Hindu—non-Hindu differences 
and must be built on the rights of man. 

Sarkar’s above evaluation of oriental traditionalism or traditional Orientalism appears to 
be the product of a strait-jacket distinction between traditionalism and westernism. It fails to 
accommodate the various shades and nuances of opinions of different actors, individuals and 
groups, regarding the Bengal Renaissance and the desired nature and extent of stability and 
change of their society and culture. It does not lay bare the character of “interpenetration of 
opposites” as well as the efforts at eclectic combination of diverse ideas actually contesting for 
the emergent space bred by what is called Bengal Renaissance. It is rather surprising that Sarkar 
rejects any probable claim for validity of compromise or coexistence and interaction of opposing 
ideas. As a result, a profound thinker such as Bhudev would unhesitatingly be placed by the 
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readers of Sarkar’s analysis in the compartment of “Traditional Orientalism”!”’, which is 
antithetical with social progress and humanism. Sarkar and his academic disciples and admirers 
missed the opportunity to read in what Sarkar deems traditional orientalism an attempt at 
developing an alternative social theory to the one offered, rather imposed, by the westerners and 
their collaborators. Indeed, a serious drawback in the formulation of Sarkar was the inability to 
follow the real implications of “orientalism” which proved to be a weapon of subversion and 
subjugation of the indigenous culture of the natives of India or colonies in other parts of the 
globe, who were politically subjugated by the western powers. Moreover, Sarkar’s evaluation of 
the variety of currents of opinion prevailing during the Bengal Renaissance came to create the 
more or less tenacious labelling of the sympathetic view of tradition as revivalism. As a result, 
Bhudev comes to be considered a revivalist'”®, 


Raychaudhuri’s Rebuttal of the viewpoint equating invocation of tradition with 
revivalism or reaction. 

Historian Tapan Raychaudhuri frontally attacks the mechanical tendency of describing the 
movement which arose in Bengal during the first phase of colonial rule on the foundations of 
wounded self-esteem and aversion to the ways of the ruling race as Hindu revivalism. He 
advances several weighty reasons as to why he considers the label of revivalism inaccurate when 
it is applied to the efforts of thinkers such as Bhudev, and the other two figures considered by 
him, viz., Bankim Chattopadhyay and Swami Vivekananda. According to him, Bhudev as well as 
Bankim and Vivekananda cannot legitimately be called a revivalist since he “did not seek any 
‘revival’ of lost ways. He simply pointed out the need to preserve the inherited practices for 
otherwise there was a danger of losing all sense of cultural identity ....... The second reason why 
the term ‘revivalism’ is misleading is that it is difficult to revive something that is far from 
dead”’”*. The hold of traditional Hindu practice on the lives of a significant majority among the 
Bengali Hindu intelligentsia was still very strong in the second half of the nineteenth century. It 
should be noted in this context that Hindu orthodoxy demands conformity in practice rather than 
in belief. The Bengali male in urban centres might have eschewed the punctilious observance of 
rituals but the same was not the case with their womenfolk. Very few other than the Brahmos had 
discarded the life-cycle and daily rituals presented by tradition, or more crucially, such practices 
as child marriage. Bhakti or devotion to the deities one worshipped was still very much the hard 
core of religiosity. Christian proselytizers had never been acceptable to the overwhelming 
majority of the Bengali intelligentsia. In view of the underlying continuities in Indian life, 
revivalism hardly appears to be an appropriate term of reference in analyzing the views and 
thoughts of men like Bhudev'*? whose defence of tradition of their society was a response to the 
veritable threat posed by the onslaught of western values and ideas to their cultural identity and 
autonomy. 

Raychaudhuri does, of course, examine the nature of movement initiated by “men like 
Sasadhar Tarkachudamani and Krishnabihari (sic) Sen”?! with its doctrine of Hinduism uber 
alles”. Raychaudhuri calls it ‘aggressive chauvinism’. He points out that besides the more sober 
evocations of Hindu heritage by thinkers like Bhudev, Bankim or Vivekananda, the projections 
by Pandit Sasadhar were bizarre. The pundit sought to justify every Hindu practice covering 
child marriage and suttee as well as “beliefs in the occult implications of untimely sneezing or 
the clicking sound produced by house lizards”'**. The core of all advanced scientific knowledge 
was discerned by the pundit and his compatriots in the ancient shastras. The new seers came to 
denigrate the Europeans who allegedly behaved as savages at a time when the great Aryan sages 
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expounded the Vedas revealed by the Infinite. “Pseudo-scientific arguments were marshalled to 
establish this thesis”. The genre of such assertions is patently different from that of Bhudev’s or 
Bankim’s analyses of the Indian tradition. The relationship of Bhudev, Bankim or Vivekananda 
to Hindu revivalism is further .clarified by the fact that all the three found theosophy (as 
propounded by the Theosophical Society) disreputable. That Bhudev cannot be classed as a 
Hindu revivalist is abundantly sustained by the fact that Bhudev never showed the tendency to 
rubbish the rule of Muslim dynasties. Though, the complexity in Bhudev’s thoughts may seem to 
suggest to some a certain kind of ambivalence on Bhudev’s part in this regard. Indeed, Bhudev 
was after a pan-Indian ideology which would be acceptable to both the Hindus and the Muslims. 
Of course, tension of a sort between the yarning for promoting pan-Indian ideology and the stress 
on Hindu identity marked the thoughts of Bhudev and his friend Rajnarayan Bose. But, to go in 
for the flat labelling of thinkers like Bhudev as propagators of Traditional Orientalism or Oriental 
Traditionalism or Hindu revivalism is to miss the seeds of an indigenously founded and 
developed social theory explaining the specificities of the society and culture in India. 


Rejoinder by A. P. Sen to Tapan Raychaudhuri’s Thesis 

The controversy, however, goes on unabated despite Raychaudhuri’s attempt at correcting the 
fallacy arising from the facile formula of treating every social thinker as a revivalist, who took 
interest in Indian, particularly Hindu, tradition. Bhudev’s ideas were still denied proper 
consideration by the social historians and sociologists dealing with the social structure and 
culture of renaissant Bengal. A notable example in the sphere is the work by Amiya P. Sen.” 

Sen, partly in line of Sarkar, makes a distinction between “reform” having such 
progressive missions as “female emancipation” on the one hand and “revival” on the other’**. 
Indeed, one of his main concerns with the problem of Hindu revivalism arose from his perception 
that reform movements in Bengal during the 19" century did not attain the desirable level of 
success because they were identified “with Eurocentrism and tragic severing of one’s roots” by 
the orthodox or revivalist.” Sen, of course, does not identify the totality of what he considers 
Hindu revivalism or orthodoxy with ‘false consciousness’'?*. He admits that the Hindu orthodoxy 
embraced in the ranks of its advocates and followers many of the earliest champions of economic 
self-help almost each of whom had an innate faith in the universality of mankind and of human 
problem. The readers of his work may have the impression that Sen would consider Bhudev to be 
such an advocate of economic self-help of the Indians or humanism. Sen also accepts that 
categories like “reform” or “revival” are very often overlapping”. But what troubles him is the 
uneasy feeling that the communal divide between the Hindus might have its roots in Hindu 
revivalism of the 19” century'*® It should be noted here that Sen himself wants a deeper 
historical probing into the veracity or otherwise of the hint. Thus, the brake on desired reform of 
the society and culture of the Bengali Hindus and the growing self-awareness of Hindus and 
Muslims on the bases of language, religion or ethnicity seem to Sen to be linked with lack of 
clarity of vision of the sympathizers with the Hindu tradition and absence of agreement among 
them regarding “what elements within the past could be reinvigorated and to what extent”"?’, Sen 
continues, “Within the broad framework of defending Hinduism or Hindu society. Bhudev rather 
than Bankim was far more concerned with questions of ritual conformity”. 

Sen’s rejoinder to Raychaudhuri’s thesis that rejects the bland label of ‘revivalism’ to 
describe the nature of the current of thought initiated by men like Bhudev Mukhopadhyay may 
not be thoroughly “unentertaining”. But, it prevents Sen from examining a very important issue 
raised by Sen himself : “Seeking reassurance in one’s past or living with notions of greatness 
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derived from it have been a characteristic feature of many Afro-Asian societies which have had 
to simultaneously face problems of overcoming political subordination and in-built impediments 
on the road to modernity”!*’. 

Had he dwelt on this fact a little more, Sen would have come to appreciate the 
importance of the projection of the social and cultural reality in and of the erstwhile colonies of 
European powers by the natives of those colonies, which had the potentiality of providing an 
alternative, rather a corrective, to the picture of the same as painted by the western scholars. 

Sudipta Kaviraj has discerned the possibility of reading the elements of such an 
altemative social theory explaining the nature of social and cultural reality of India as 
distinguished from its western counterpart in the ideas of traditionalist Bhudev. 

Of course, at a later point of time A.P. Sen (2008) seems to have toned down the 
harshness of his criticism of Bhudev. Bhudev is no longer depicted as a diehard conservative and 
revivalist, he is viewed as a defender of the Hindu tradition, whose defence of tradition is not 
thoroughly irrational or illogical. Sen refers to a piece of correspondense in the India Gazette 
which despite its firm support for Derozian radicalism points out that traditions and traditional 
people had to be handied with greater empathy. Further. Tradition was changing of its own 
volition and did not have to be goaded into change. The latter part of the said correspondence 
would have been agreed to by Bhudev. 

Sen does, however, maintain that Bhudev was a champion of the traditionalist position, 
which expected the individual (as contrasted with the individual in the western or modern sense) 
to be not only selfless but also self-effacing, and made the community the sole arbiter of change. 
Bhudev expounded, in some detail, the unsuitability of western ideas and institutions for Hindus. 
The more critical point made by him was that “so far the Hindus were concerned, the power or 
authority to effect social changes lay not with the state but society. It would have been redundant 
to add that the powers of a non-Hindu state were bound to be all the more questionable.” Sen 
also observes that in recent years, new historical insights have enabled us to look afresh at the 
whole problem. He admits, “For colonized Indians it would be also important to remember that 
upholding the vitality of traditional culture was not cultural revivalism but cultural self- 
defence.” 


Bhudev and Reversal of Orientalism or Anthropology in Reverse 

Kaviraj adroitly analyses how Bhudev performed the task of producing a rigorous theoretical 
justification of the principles of his own civilization against the invading forces of rationalist, 
colonial, Christian arguments, as well as those of indigenist westernism. Kaviraj, however, does 
not explain the meaning of orientalism'*. He uses the word “orientalist” only twice on page 259 
of his piece. Kaviraj suggests that the orientalist doctrine, coming from the western scholars 
interpreting the orient, encounters the problem of fatalism in and, therefore, the absence of the 
sense of causality from the oriental people’s understanding of what may be called history or 
stream of events from the past down to the present. “Contrary to Orientalist doctrine”, Indian 
writers have shown clearer understanding of the problem of causality than the advocates and 
protagonists of other cultures ™®. 

In contrast with the Arabic and Judaic (including Christian) cultures which are governed 
by the “Cognitively responsible” doctrine that every event is a direct expression of “God’s 
intentions”, the Indian culture, as Indian thinkers like Bhudev show, recognizes the role of 
purushakara (application of intelligence and force guided by a sense of what is right i.e., 
dharmakrita) or the responsibility of the purusha (person acting in tune or in contradiction with 
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3 
dharma) in producing consequences enjoyed or suffered by him through the cycle of birth and 
rebirth. The gamut of causal pressures stemming from the past, whether perceived or not, which 
is called the praktana, is the sumtotal of the results of performances of the purusha. 

Kaviraj reproduces Bhudev’s analysis of the problem to demonstrate the possibility of an 
indigenist social theory reversing the orientalists’ determination of Indian culture. Bhudev could 
see, noted Kaviraj, that European culture is dominated by evolutionist thinking. But, the 
Orientalists forget to apply one of their great criteria to their analysis of India. The orientalists 
remain oblivious to the fact that survival or durability of its primary social organization indicates 
the strength of a society like the Hindu society and its superiority to ancient Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Persian, Greek and Roman societies. Kaviraj seeks to drive home the originality of Bhudev’s 
social theory in the face of interpretations by “Orientalists” deriving their inspiration from 
“European culture”. Kaviraj does not repeat “oriental” or orientalists for a third time in his 
article. But, he considers Bhudev’s above enterprise of developing a Sociology based on the 
categories of Hindu thought “no less than a project of anthropology in reverse”. With his original 
brand of sociology Bhudev seeks not only to explain Indian society and culture but to get at the 
essence of westernness (paschatyabhav). “His enterprise carries the inescapable marks of the 
immoderateness of the colonial encounter : it speaks with the polite insolence of a high 
civilization, using a subtle play of indigenous concepts to partly understand, partly misconstrue, 
partly denigrate the culture of the other”. Kaviraj’s comprehension of “orientalism” thus 
proves to be more sophisticated and accurate than Sarkar’s version of orientalism or Sen’s 
translation of traditionalism of thinkers like Bhudev into revivalism. 

Orientalism and anthropology are mentioned almost in the same breath by Kaviraj to 
point out the predicament of nurturing an Indian view of the Indian society and culture. Indeed, 
orientalism and anthropology are viewed by many as the twin products of the arrogance and 
conceit of western culture, intoxicated with its imperialistic achievements in colonies spread 
across the globe. Both anthropology and orientalism reflect “the kind of determination exerted by 
the structure of imperial power on the understanding of European disciplines which focus on 
dominated cultures”. 

Ideas of thinkers like Bhudev seem to acquire salience if they are viewed in relation to 
this imperialistic determination of the culture of their colonies by the imperialistic powers of the 
west in their eagerness to establish their hegemony over the life and thought of the people there. 

Anthropology is, according to many anthropologists, an objective study of other 
cultures'*” by the subjects belonging to a particular culture. It fosters the appreciation of 
“relativity of cultures” and respect of the people of one culture for other cultures. But, in reality 
on innumerable occasions anthropology proved, according to its critics, to be the handmaiden of 
colonialism. Levi-Strauss considers the tendency to see anthropology as a throwback to the 
colonial frame of mind to be erroneous. The Renaissance was a veritable moment of birth for 
both colonialism and anthropology. And, anthropology, while it spread mainly along the routes 
charted by colonialism, made “the western man see that he would never understand himself as 
long as there was a single race or people on the surface of the earth that he treated as an object” 
and grew into “an enterprise reviewing and atoning for the renaissance, in order to spread 
humanism among all humanity'**. But the actual happenings in the encounter of the west, the 
labour-room of renaissance and anthropology as envisioned by Levi-Strauss, with the rest of the 
world tend to detract from the grandeur of anthropology as portrayed by Levi-Strauss. Talal Asad 
urges upon his readers “to see anthropology as a holistic discipline nurtured within bourgeois- 
society, having as its object of study a variety of non-European societies which have come under 
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its economic, political and intellectual domination — and therefore merely as one such discipline 
among several (orientalism, ideology, sociology, etc.). All these disciplines are rooted in that 
complex historical encounter between the west and the Third World which commenced during 
the sixteenth century when capitalist Europe began to emerge from feudal Christendom”. The 
‘civilized’ came to directly confront the ‘savage’ and ‘barbaric’ peoples or cultures that once 
upon a time might have been great. Various disciplines emerged to help the consolidation of 
Europe’s world hegemony. “The bourgeois disciplines which study non-European societies 
reflect the deep contradictions articulating the unequal historical encounter, for ever since the 
Renaissance the West has sought both to subordinate and devalue other societies, and at the same 
time to find in them clues to its own humanity”. The foregoing statement of Asad is a telling 
commentary on Levi-Strauss’s advocacy of anthropology. 

Adam Kuper,'*! who appears to subscribe to Levi-Strauss’ lofty mission of anthropology 
cannot help noting the following observation by Maquet, the Belgian anthropologist: “Although 
many exceptions could certainly be pointed out, it seems not unfair to say that during the colonial 
period, most anthropological studies were—unwillingly and unconsciously in many cases— 
conservative : first, in that Africans were described as so different from ‘civilized’ peoples and so 
‘savage’ just at the time that Europe needed to justify colonial expansion; and second, in that, 
later on, the value of the traditional cultures was magnified when it was useful for the colonial 
powers to ally themselves with the more traditional forces against the Africans. We do not 
believe that parallels are mere coincidences”! ™. 

Asad'*? points out that functional anthropology in Africa did not really engage in 
analyzing the then existing political systems but in writing the ideologically loaded constitutional 
history of African states prior to the European conquest. Their analysis came to obscure the 
systematic character of colonial domination and to mask the fundamental contradictions of 
interest inherent in the system of Indirect Rule of colonial powers. Thus, M. Fortes,'™ the famous 
scholar in anthropology of Africa, had seen the District Commissioner among the Tallensi of 
Africa as a ‘Contact Agent’ between European and native cultures and not as the local 
representative of an imperial system. It was, Asad legitimately points out, this non-political 
perception of a profoundly political fact which led him to assert that the District Commissioner 
was not regarded “as an imposition from without. With all that he stands for, he is a corporate 
part of native life in the area”. 

Orientalist’s image of political domination in the historic Islamic world is equally 
misléading. It puts an emphasis on the absolute power of the Islamic ruler, and the whimsical, 
generally illegitimate, nature of his demands; on the indifference and involuntary submission on 
the part of the ruled; on a somewhat irrational form of conflict in which sudden, irresponsible 
urges to riot are met with violent repression; and, finally, on the overall inefficiency and 
corruption of political life. This kind of portrayal of Islamic political systems provided a clear 
justification for intervention into their working by the aggressive imperial political system. 
Indeed, “one pre-disposition that both disciplines (anthropology and orientalism) appeared to 
have shared is the reluctance to talk explicitly and systematically about the implications for the 
political systems of non-European societies”. 

Kuper mentions that the British Government was not at all enthusiastic over using the 
service of anthropology for administering their colonies and, therefore, did not grant finance for 
“anthropological training”. “Sir Herbert Risley might spend a speech day at Winchester, as he 
did in 1910, telling the boys that they should study anthropology before going to India, but they 
were never required to do so. The demand for anthropological instruction was never widespread 
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outside the African empire”. Kuper has made an understatement of the mischief made by 
anthropologists’ readiness to shoulder arms in colonial cause. Even if Risley failed to have the 
boys trained in anthropology for manning the colonial administration in India, he made attempts 
to establish an ethnographic survey of India which would develop as part of the census. And, the 
census became, as Srinivas and Panini rightly point out, also an instrument of the official policy 
of colonial administration. Risley, Commissioner of 1901 census, “noted as well as deplored the 
tendency of tribes to become jatis which meant their absorption into Hinduism. In observations 
such as this can be seen the germs of the policy of erecting barrier between Hindus and other 
groups and sections. The recording of Scheduled Castes as distinct from the Hindus was also in 
line with this policy. It is significant that while caste distinctions among the Hindus were 
scrupulously recorded, similar distinctions among other religious groups did not receive 
attention, and this fact seems to have gone unnoticed by the Indian nationalists who were in the 
habit of accusing the British of pursuing a policy of ‘divide and rule’.”'® It is interesting that this 
comment on the latent dysfunction of what is considered to be a fact-finding exercise for the 
growth of anthropology in India comes from M. N. Srinivas’ who was happy with his training 
in anthropology in Oxford which spawned anthropologists who became notable in the later 
period of their lives and was enamoured of westernization ” of Indian culture. 

Those who are beholden to the ideas and ideals of Englishmen which provided the 
intellectual inspiration to disciplines like anthropology or ‘orientalism’ or to the Renaissance 
which was another guiding force for these disciplines tend to ignore the hard fact that these 
branches of knowledge were rooted in the unequal power encounter between the West and the 
Third World. “It is this encounter that gives the west access to cultural and historical information 
about the societies it has progressively dominated, and thus generates not only a certain kind of 
universal understanding, but also re-inforces the inequalities in capacity between the European 
and non-European worlds” and, what is more disconcerting, “derivatively between the 
Europeanized elites and the ‘traditional’ masses in the Third World’. The ideas of thinkers like 
Bhudev defending or glorifying indigenous tradition may better be understood in this backdrop 
than brushed aside on the charge of engendering revivalism or what Susobhan Sarkar has called 
traditional Orientalism. 

Orientalism has got, as has already been pointed out, many different connotations which 
have been laid bare by historians and social theorists since the days of Susobhan Sarkar and 
which explore the different ways how the colonies are kept subordinated to the colonial powers. 
Prior to a consideration of the point, a brief look at the reviews of Bhudev’s point of view by an 
Indian thinker who was slightly junior to Bhudev seems in order. 


Deuskar’s critical appreciation of Bhudev 

In this place, reference to the subaltern view may not be totally irrelevant. Whatever criticism 
may be made of the scholars engaged in ‘subaltern studies’, they have the credit of pointing out 
the subalternity of India as a British colony in relation to the colonial west. Because of this 
subaltern position of India, the views of Indian thinkers such as Dadabhai Naoroji or Ramesh 
Chunder Dutt or Bhudev Mukhopadhyay remained neglected but the veracity of their ideas 
regarding drainage of resources of India through British policy came to be recognized only when 
the western scholars’ “innovative” dependency theory came to engage the attention of the 
academic world. The same holds true of Bhudev’s concern with the triumph of western ideas in 
the cultural realm of India. What is considered today the bane of Orientalism as told by Said had 
been noticed by Bhudev much earlier. Here Sakharam Ganesh Deuskar’s remarks may be briefly 
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mentioned. He was perhaps the first Indian to point out the salience of the ideas of men like 
Bhudev for a much needed critical look at the unalloyed adulation of the western education, ideas 
and ideals. 

Deuskar (1869-1912), the Maharastrian Brahman living in Bengal and pursuing his 
literary work in Bengali, pointed out in his small but famous treatise Desher Katha (The Story of 
the Native Land)'** how the British succeeded in effecting “Sammohan-Chittavijay”"” of the 
Indians (i.e, Mesmerization of the Indians and conquest of their minds and thoughts through 
firmly establishing the hegemony of the British in the cultural sphere of the Indians). Deuskar 
points out that the English have not felt comfortable with just plundering of the wealth of the 
Indians by vanquishing them in ‘physical warfare’ and in competition for the market. The 
cunning English have had to make preparations for a different kind of encounter as well — an 
encounter which would, if it succeeded, enchant the mental and intellectual faculties of the 
Indians by effecting a revolution in, a metamorphosis of, mind and intellect, thoughts and ideas 
of the Indians. The chief aim of this battle is to channelise the current of thought of the natjves 
along the new course charted through the introduction of a totally different kind of educational 
system and to destroy their self-consciousness and self-confidence by getting them bewitched 
with the novelty of the western civilization. This encounter launched by the hegemonic power of 
the colonial English resulted in declining regards of the Indians for their- native land, their own 
community, and their forefathers or ancestors and, correspondingly, in gradual increase in their 
interest in every idea or artifact coming from the west. The Indians became ashamed of their 
tradition and age-old practices. They lost their identity. 

Deuskar cites the views of Bhudev in critiquing this hegemony of English rule and its 
terrible effect on the Indian way of life. Bhudev’s assertion of the specificity of the Indian 
tradition as against the homogenizing character of the hegemonic control by the British of the 
Indian way of life was prompted by an incisive and realistic analysis of the configuration of 
orientalism as constructed by the colonial British. Deuskar quotes the following statement by 
Bhudev : “If India were not politically dominated by the English, would India have been lacking 
in a well-trained army, a strong naval fleet as well as personnel well-versed in different branches 
of European knowledge? It does not seem that India would have lacked in any one of these 
resources. If the task of a person is performed by others, if s/he is deprived of all the means of 
carrying out her / his tasks, if s/he is constantly kept under close surveillance and criticized 
whenever s/he is about to do a certain piece of work, s/he is incapacitated to perform any task 
whatsoever. This is the reason why the Hindus are at present quiet and pacifist and seem to be 
lacking in enterprise. There is hardly any quality or virtue which the Japanese, etc., have in a 
larger measure than the Indians. If the Indians were not under the subjugation of alien powers, 
they too like the Japanese would have undoubtedly been capable of attaining at least an equal 
status with the Europeans” [Samajik Prabandha].'” 

Deuskar further notes how Bhudev saw through the game of ‘divide and rule’ played by 
the British by willfully fanning communal disharmony between the Hindus and Muslims. The 
myth of the tyrannical government of Muslim rulers was carefully spun and spread by the British 
rulers with the help of a section of historians or orientalists in order to wedge a permanent 
division between the Hindus and Muslims who have been living in this country side by side for 
centuries together. Bhudev wrote, “Indeed, in recent times it is the English government officials 
that are the chief obstacle in achieving communal harmony between the Hindus and Muslims.”'® 

Thus, a critical examination by an Indian of his/her own society, and culture is the key to 
his/her understanding of the meaning of the same. And, Bhudev has shown, that it must be 
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accompanied by a conscious attempt at demystifying the alien rulers’ and the orientalists’ 
construction of the same. Only then, we, the Indians, shall become aware of the culture- 
specificity of the various features of the Indian socio-cultural system, which would pave the way 
for development of a truly comparative and generalizing science of society, if such a science ever 
becomes possible. 


More about the Latent Implications of Orientalism: Edward Said 

The word, Oriental, is not an innocuous word. It often carries an insinuation which is more 
sinister than what is suggested by the equation of orientalism with anti-progressive stance. The 
orient, according to The Oxford English Reference Dictionary, means a) the east b) the countries 
east of the Mediterranean, esp., eastern Asia. Collins Cobuild Dictionary suggests that something 
that is oriental comes from or is associated with the part of the world that includes India, China 
and Japan. EG Oriental Philosophy.....her oriental features.....oriental carpets. Cobuild 
Dictionary immediately adds : “An Oriental is a person who comes from the part of the world 
that includes India, China and Japan; often considered an offensive word. EG....olive-skinned 
Oriental”. The point to ponder over is that in a country like India part of anthropology, history, 
sociology, what have you, reflects a degree of negative evaluation of oriental culture by the 
western people. The hidden agenda of oreintalism are laid bare by Edward Said’? in what may 
be viewed as a trilogy of studies in the nature of relations between East and West, Orient and 
Occident, viz. Orientalism (1977/1978/1995), The Question of Palestine as well as Covering 
Islam (1981), and also Culture and Imperialism (1993). Of the trilogy Orientalism is the most 
influential and Culture and Imperialism is a sequel to and commentary on the earlier works. In 
the last-mentioned work while he has examined the canonical writers such as Jane Austen and 
Rudyard Kipling, Said has also focussed on the national writers and colonized intellectuals with 
readings of W.B. Yeats and Ranajit Guha. 

Said calls Orientalism a way of coming to terms with the Orient that is based on the 
Orient’s special place in European, western experience. It is the place of Europe’s greatest and 
richest and oldest colonies, the source of its civilizations and languages, “its cultural contestant 
and one of its deepest and most recurring images of the Other’!™. Three interdependent 
meanings of orientalism are recorded by Said.. The first meaning of Orientalism is most in vogue 
in the academic world. Anybody, an anthropologist, a sociologist, a historian, who teaches, 
writes about or researches the orient either in its specific or general aspects is an Orientalist, and 
what he or she does is Orientalism. Despite the changes occurring in this arena of the academic 
world, the fact remains that Orientalism lives on academically through its doctrines and theses 
about the Orient and the Oriental. These doctrines and theses are related to Orientalism as a style 
of thought based upon an ontological and epistemological distinction made between “the Orient” 
and “the Occident”. A very large number of writers—poets, novelists, philosophers, political 
theorists, economists and administrators—have accepted the basic distinction between the East 
and the West as the starting point for elaborate theories, novels, social descriptions, political 
accounts concerning the Orient, its people, customs, ‘mind’, destiny and so on. The preceding 
two are inextricably linked with what may be called the development of Orientalism as “the 
corporate institution for dealing with the Orient”, by making statements about it, describing it, 
teaching it, setting it, ruling over it. In this sense Orientalism came to be synonymous with the 
western style for dominating, restructuring, and having authority over, the Orient. By drawing 
upon Foucault’s notion of the relationship of knowledge and power, Said shows how Orientalism 
emerged as a systematic discipline by which European culture was able “to manage — and even to 
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produce — the Orient politically, sociologically, militarily, ideologically, scientifically, and 
imaginatively during the post-enlightenment period.”’™ The Orient was created, Said says, “or, 
as I call it, Orientalized”!. This “Orientalizing” of the Orient by the European powers was the 
articulation of the power of the Occident, and domination over the Orient, of the varying degrees 
of a complex hegemony of the Occident over the Orient. The Orient was Orientalized not only . 
because it was discovered to be ‘Oriental’ in all those ways considered common-place by an 
average nineteenth century European, but also it “could be-that is, submitted to being — made 
Oriental”. Said illustrates with Flaubert’s presentation of the Egyptian courtesan, Kuchuk 
Hanem, as a widely influential model of the Oriental woman, who never spoke of herself. 
Flaubert not only physically Pasa her but spoke for her and told his readers in which way 
she was “typically Oriental”'™. The muted orient thus is forced to accept the picture of it as 
painted by the colonial west. It is perforce beholden to the west to learn its own identity. This 
total cultural subjugation of the orient by the west paves the way for smooth operation in 
exploitation of the orient by the occident, politically as well as economically. 

Though neither Edward Said nor writers like Imtiaz Ahmed directly refer to the 
importance of indigenous tradition in the life of the people of the world outside the west, their 
critique of the imposition of the western model on the psyche of the people in non-western 
regions, particularly in South Asia, does throw light on the predicament of the inhabitants in the 
non-western world for being deprived of the opportunity for evaluating their respective traditions 
as well as identities based on the same on their own terms. All of them must be modern and that 
too following the path laid down for them by the powerful and modern west. As Ahmed observes 
“Modemity, in essence, is the wisdom of the West, conducive to the organization and 
reproduction of hegemony..... and the power of dominant social forces.”'°” 

The above notion of modernity has two interrelated implications. The first one upholds 
the unique position of the West. “That is, the West, standing as the ‘central sun’ represents the 
model of development, while non-modern societies orbiting like planets are pulled towards the 
West. In this scheme of history the histories of non-modern societies are ‘orientalized’....., their 
importance and prospect are not judged on their own terms but rather in the light of Westem 
experience.”'™ The second suggestion which follows from the first is that modernity essentially 
upholds a unilinear version of progress — “from tradition to modern, from tribalism to 
nationhood, from rural to urban, from agricultural to industrial, from horses to horse-power, from 
Third World to First World, and so on." Progress is assessed by the extent to which the non- 
Western, non-modern societies have succeeded in replicating the experience of the modern 
‘Westem’ state in the fields of politics, economics, technology as well as military activities. 

The condition of South Asia became particularly woeful. For in the centuries of their 
colonial rule the British succeeded in transforming the societies of South Asia to such an extent 
that a certain kind of stigma, otherwise mentioned as colonial legacy, still haunts the people of 
South Asia. It has occurred not merely as a result of the physical presence of the British but more 
importantly as a result of the organization of ‘colonialism proper’ in the region by the British. 
‘Colonialism proper’ means intellectual dependency of the South Asians on the west. The 
predicament has been depicted in poignant details and also with a great deal of sarcasm by Nirad 
C. Chowdhury. Narrating the situation prevailing in Bengal (also in India as a whole) in the 
twenties of the preceding century Chowdhury writes : “[In] Bengal, the intellectual classes who 
are the backbone of the political opposition (to the British) show no fanatical zeal to ban 
European ideas ...[The] real cultural role of the Bengalis.....is to assimilate, by slow degrees, the 
ways of Europe, till at least, civilization in India becomes the provincial edition of the 
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civilization of Europe, palely reflecting like the moon, its borrowed light from the great sun 
beyond...”. Chowdhuriy further writes, “In political, economic and scientific thought, there is 
not and indeed cannot be any question of a distinctly national stamp. The sterility of political and 
economic thought is particularly striking. The magazines and papers repeat with a monotonous 
insistence the advanced slogans of European and American politics..... It is the same with 
economic organization.... It is so in every branch of intellectual activity.” 

Such attempts at duplication of western modernity had serious impacts on the minds of 
the inhabitants of South Asia and the course of their activities. On the one hand, it produced a 
milieu where the South Asian mind could pull on without being imaginative. For imagination 
now remained wrested and monopolized by the modern West and South Asia was required only 
to borrow from it. On the other hand, contempt for indigenous things became a national elitist 
trait as more and more development of the nation state was sought in the image of the modem 
“Western’ state. South Asia was to reproduce itself not only unimaginatively but also with things 
that were alien to it. The compulsion of living with alien elements has spelt disaster for the , 
inhabitants of South Asia. To take only one from the several examples offered by Ahmed, 
“Given our pluralism, one that is far different from the Western experience, the organization of 
....national states has led to the alienation and suppression of minority communities. The 
minorities have become pariahs in their own states.” Sakharam Ganesh Deuskar cited the 
views of Bhudev who apprehended such a possibility attending the servile acquiescence of the 
Indians to the model of nation state offered by the British who deliberately fomented the mutual 
suspicion of the Hindus and Muslims in India to prevent their unity against the colonial power. 
What seems regrettable is the absence of an imaginative search for some viable alternative to the 
western model. The people of the west, it seems, have for ever wrested the much needed element 
of imagination from the people of the orient. 

Should one study the ideas of men like Bhudev in the light of the aforementioned facts? 
Was Bhudev’s endeavour directed towards resisting the all-round subjugation by the West daring 
countries like India? Did he consciously adopt a project of developing the consciousness of 
jatiyata among his countrymen, which was basically a consciousness of cultural autonomy and 
identity that would in the long run prompt them to take appropriate steps for wresting political 
independence from the unwilling hands of the foreign rulers? What was the speciality of 
Bhudev’s response to the problem of cultural domination of the west over the rest of the world in 
the meeting of tradition and modernity during the period of Bhudev? 

Almost everybody in colonized India of Bhudev’s time had to engage in the task of 
understanding of the nature and consequences of the meeting of the east and the west. Was it an 
interface of tradition and modernity represented respectively by the orient and occident, leading 
to the enrichment of both? Or, was it nothing but an encounter of the contending ways of life, 
which was marked by an element of hostility between the two? How did the followers of the two 
different ways look upon the phenomenon? More particularly, how did the members of the 
politically subjugated communities assess the situation? Did all of them consider it to be a boon 
for their tryst with the destiny? Did all of them find their inevitable lot in being directed in all the 
realms of life by the west that proved to be successful in the political sphere and in the economic 
field? Or, did some of them do the right thing in interrogating the domineering attitude of the 
west and criticizing the west as well as its blind followers in the eastern communities, who 
capitulated before the swagger and dash of the westerners? The questions raised in Bhudev’s 
context have not lost their relevance even today and any attempt at finding answers to them calls 
for patient consideration of the ideas of men like Bhudev who questioned the inference of the 
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people of the west as well as those mesmerized by them regarding countries like India which had 
with them the experience of a millennia-old tradition. 

A remarkable fact with Bhudev was that he could get over the temptation for earning 
greater fame by bringing out an English rendering of his magnum opus, Samajik[a] Prabandha, 
which was essayed in Bengali. Indeed, in course of his appreciation of Bhudev’s Sadmdjik 
Prabandha, Ramgati Nyayaratna, a reputed scholar of Bhudev’s times, insisted on Bhudev’s 
publication of English rendering of the book. It would then reach a much larger audience, 
particularly the English, and earn Bhudev a wide reputation. In reply, Bhudev wrote to him, 
“Though I agree that an English translation of the book would have added to its glory, 1I do not 
feel the need for rendering it into English”.'”' How should one evaluate Bhudev’s lack of interest 
in bringing out an English translation of his work which earned him immediate success? Was 
Bhudev satisfied with that he could make an effective appeal to the educated segment of his 
country to have a critical look at the western system with which some of them got mesmerized 
and to make simultaneously an attempt to appreciate the principles of their tradition holding 
hitherto their society together? 

Did Bhudev think that the uninterrupted expansion of the cultural hegemony of the 
English or the westerners in this country would be effectively checked if only the Bengalis or 
Indians who remained at the receiving end became aware of their selves and their cultural 
identity and autonomy? Since his writings, particularly, Samajik Prabandha, made a comparison 
of the points of strength and weakness of the civilizations of the east and the west in order to 
highlight the specificity of the indigenous culture of the colonized Indians, the publication of an 
English rendering of the book might have sensitized the English rulers to their blemishes and to 
the excesses committed by them in relation to the people they ruled. It is difficult to believe 
Bhudev did not understand the point. One reason for his hesitation in writing in English might be 
his lack of adequate command over the use of English language. But, Bhudev’s skill in writing 
reports in English as an officer under the colonial government earned admiration from the 
Englishmen themselves. Bhudev’s restraint in articulating his analysis of society and culture of 
traditional India and of the contemporary western society might be interpreted as an expression 
of his strong self-confidence that he had something precious to say and others would listen to it 
because of its intrinsic value. In addition to his appreciation of the need for cultivation of 
knowledge in one’s mother tongue as distinguished from the language of the politically and 
culturally dominant, his intellectual exercise in his mother tongue might have been prompted by 
his desire to demonstrate the strength of his mother tongue. He could discuss the principles of the 
emerging social sciences in Bengali; not only that but he offered a cogent critique of the 
principles of social sciences as developed by the west. All the above statements are but initial 
inferences after a consideration of the events and thought-processes which prove to be the 
product of critical events of the time and social context of Bhudev and the various theoretical 
standpoints and the accompanying conceptual baggage to understand them and similar 
phenomena at other times and other climes. í 

A question that seems nagging the author of the present work is : Was Bhudev guided by 
a sense of cultural solipsism while he declined to bring out an English translation of his work or 
articulate his views in English? Did he feel dismayed over the prospect of communication of the 
principles of one culture to the people of another culture? That he was not afraid of the ire of the 
English officials that might follow their reading and understanding Bhudev’s criticism of their 
ways of life in their native land and in the land(s) colonized by them is amply demonstrated in 
his pragmatic but fearless criticism of the conduct of the erring English officials or overzealously 
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condescending dignitaries of the colonial administration. Then, how should one explain 
Bhudev’s extreme reticence in airing his views in English? Cultural solipsism goes along with 
the sense of essentialism. In his critique of the white men’s ‘orientalist’ interpretation of Indian 
culture and his “glorification” of the specificity of Indian culture, did Bhudev betray this sense of 
essential difference between Indian culture and other cultures? One of the tasks facing the critics 
of orientalism is “to challenge the notion that difference implies hostility, a frozen set of reified 
set of opposed essence, a whole adversarial knowledge built out of those things”'”. Whether 
Bhudev took up the task and how far he accomplished it seems to be a sociologically valid 
inquity and its results appear to be meaningful for all those who are interested in comprehending 
the changing socio-cultural realities in countries like India. 


Nations as Imagined Communities—Benedict Anderson and Bhudey Mukhopadhyay 
Benedict Anderson defines nation as “an imagined political community~ and imagined as both 
inherently limited and sovereign.”'”. It is imagined because the members of even the smallest 
nation will never know most of their fellow-members, meet them, or even hear of them, “yet in 
the minds of each lives the image of their communion”. The nation is imagined as limited 
because even the biggest of them, comprising perhaps a billion, has finite, if elastic boundaries, 
beyond which lie other nations. “No nation imagines itself coterminous with mankind”’™. It is 
imagined as sovereign because the collectivities imagining and ultimately declaring themselves 
as specific nations, in contradistinction with their being located in divinely—ordained, hierarchical 
dynastic realm, dream of being free, and, if under God, directly so. “The gage and emblem of this 
freedom is the sovereign state”'”*. Finally, it is imagined as a community because, regardless of 
the actual inequality and exploitation prevailing in each, the nation is always conceived as “a 
deep, horizontal comradeship.”'” Ultimately, it is this fraternity that makes it possible, over the 
preceding two centuries, for so many millions of people, to willingly die for such limited 
imaginings. 

Nationalism is thus a value. “Indeed, nation-ness is the most universally legitimate value 
in the political life of our time.”!”’ What is of importance in Anderson’s analysis for the present 
work is his skill in exposing how the western powers who first came to be aware of nationalism 
and realized the nation-state sought to disfigure and destroy the identities of non-western peoples 
in order to assert their own respective nation-ness and establish their hegemony over the latter. 
Anderson cites the following policy-statement of the early-nineteenth-century Columbian liberal 
Pedro Fermin de Vergas. “To expand our agriculture it would be necessary to hispanicize our 
Indians. Their idleness, stupidity, and indifference towards normal endeavors causes one to think 
that they come from a degenerate race which deteriorates in proportion to the distance from its 
origin....it would be very desirable that the Indians be extinguished, by miscegenation with the 
whites, declaring them free of tribute and other charges, and giving them private property in 
land.” 

A variant of the same policy was pursued by another western power in relation to another 
people living in a different part of the globe. The British Parliament mandated the allocation of 
100,000 rupees a year for the promotion of education ‘among the natives of India in 1813 when 
the East India Company’s charter came up for renewal. Thomas Babington Macaulay became 
president of the committee of Public Instruction in 1834. He declared that “a single shelf of a 
good European library is worth the whole native literature of India and Arabia” His notorious 
‘Minute on Education’ sought to introduce a thoroughly English educational system which would 
create “a class of persons, Indian in blood and colour, but English in taste, in opinion, in morals 
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and in intellect.” In 1836, he wrote that : “No Hindu who has received an English education ever 
remains sincerely attached to his religion. It is my firm belief that if our plans of education are 
followed up, there will not be a single idolater among respectable class in Bengal thirty years 
hence.” Indeed, the policy which was implemented in the immediately following decades aimed 
at turning ‘idolaters’ not so much into Christians, as into people ‘culturally English’, 
notwithstanding their unchangeable colour and blood. “A sort of mental miscegenation is 
intended, which, when compared with Fermin’s physical one, shows that, like so much else in the 
Victorian age, imperialism made enormous progress in daintiness. In any event, it can be safely 
said that from this point on, all over the expanding empire, if at different speeds, Macaulayism 
was pursued.”'”” The indigenous cultures of peoples in Asia, Africa and many other parts of the 
world came to be undermined by a conspicuous impotence in the face of the penetrating west. 
Westernization or modernization brought about by the west in the life of these peoples was not 
thus always a phenomenon to celebrate. A world-wide process of one-way domination was 
evident : “Slovaks were Magyarized, Indians Anglicized, and Koreans Japanified, but they would 
not be permitted to join pilgrimages which would allow them to administer Magyars, 
Englishmen, or Japanese. The banquet to which they were invited always turned out to be a 
Barmecide feast”.'” The reason for all this was not, writes Anderson, simply racism, it was also 
the fact that at the heart of the empires nations too were emerging — Hungarian, English and 
Japanese. “And these nations were also instinctively resistant to ‘foreign’ rule”"*'. 

Interestingly, when a non-European community wants to protect its identity against the 
inroad made by an occidental power into its culture, the former is charged with xenophobia. But, 
this charge is hardly made against a group from the west when it zealously protects its cultural 
and economic and political frontiers. Thinkers such as Bhudev could see through the game 
played by the western nations in their attempt at imposing their hegemony over the militarily 
weak peoples, most of whom were situated in the non-western world. The peoples of the east are 
‘dubbed conservative and xenophobic. But, xenophobia is the flip side of self-conceit and 
audacity. This self-conceit and audacity were, according to Bhudev, present in an abundant 
measure among the English (ingraj jāt). “Indeed, the English love England [i.e., their native 
country] from the core of their heart and look down upon or just take pity on the rest of the 
countries in the world”'®. But, this very English race has built the largest empire on earth. So, 
Bhudev infers that “the English show aversion not to foreign lands but to the foreigners.”'® 

It is termed by Bhudey VaideSik[a] Bbāv[a] (or strong antipathy of the English towards 
the other peoples, which is bred by their strong ethnocentrism or what is called colonial 
mentality). The strong in-group feeling of the English goes hand in hand with their scorn and 
contempt for the other peoples lying outside the pale of their in-group. In Bhudev’s view, the 
mentality of the English in relation to those who belong to other ethnic groups is as follows : 
“You are not an Englishman; you may, if you so desire, imitate or ape our religion, customs, 
conduct, language or dress but you can never be my equal. For I belong to the English, you do 
not”'™, Because of this Vaidesik Bhav or colonial mentality, the English or the British would 
never be in a position to love India and ensure good governance of India. It is only a matter of 
time that this mentality of the English would produce its reaction in the minds of the people they 
subjugated and controlled. And, this reaction might assume, as it did in case of Bhudev, the form 
of a critical look taken by the colonized at the culture and social as well as political practices of 
the colonizing British. It might even lead to an assertion of the superiority by the colonized of 
their indigenous social and cultural traits to those of the colonizers and thus help the growth of 
nationalism of the politically subservient people. It might seem to some revivalism of what grew 
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outmoded but in reality it was an interrogation of the colonial power from the reverse direction, 
that is, from the side of the colonized that not only remained politically dominated but culturally 
subjugated and condemned. 


Bhudev’s Pathetic Pride in the power of his community vis-a-vis Incipient 
Nationalism among the Indians 

Bhudev’s search for the specific identity of the Indians has receined perhaps linked with his 
longing for the emergence of his native community into an independent nation from the state of 
colonial subjugation. The fervour breeding and sustaining nation is, Weber points out, “based 
upon sentiments of prestige” Weber leaves, initially, the concept of national identity’ 

(Nationalgefuehl) undefined.'® He seriously doubts if the concept of “nation” can be defined in 
terms of empirical qualities common to all the members of the nation. However, the concept 
“undoubtedly means, above all that it is proper to expect from certain groups a specific sentiment 
of solidarity in the face of other groups. Thus, the concept belongs in the sphere of values”! 
Feelings of identify constitute a necessary but not sufficient condition for the emergence of 
nation. Despite the identity shared by the Swiss and the Belgians or the inhabitants of Luxemberg 
and Liechtenstein in Weber’s time, he “hesitate[s] to call them ‘nations’..... because these 
neutralized states have purposely forsaken power.”'® The concept, ‘nation’, leads one to 
political power. It seems to refer to “a specific kind of pathos which is linked to the idea of a 
powerful political community of people who share a common language, or religion, or common 
customs, or political memories; such a state may already exist or it may be desired. The more 
power is emphasized, the closer appears to be the link between nation and state. This pathetic 
pride in the power of one’s own community” constitutes the basic fact of a nation or nation-state. 
The “specific behaviour” which turns a people into a nation lies in its disposition to manifest 
itself into a sovereign national state. But, prior to that, the people must be informed by a gamut of 
shared sentiments which will breed in the heart of each of its members a pathetic pride in the 
power of his community. According to Weber, “one might well define the concept of nation in 
the following way : a nation is a community of sentiment which would adequately manifest itself 
ina state of its own; hence a nation is a community which normally tends to produce a state of its 
own”. ; 

The search for the constituent elements of ‘the community of sentiment’ among the 
Indians who remained subjected to a colonial power has led Bhudev as well as many other Indian 
nationalists of his own times as well as later times to trace and highlight the special heritage of 
India and the Indians. The ardour underlying the search becomes evident in the following words 
of Nehru “........ there is a special heritage for the people of India — not an exclusive one, for 
none is exclusive and all are common to the race of man ~ one more specially applicable to us, 
something that is in our flesh and blood and bones, that has gone to make us what we are and 
what we are likely to be ......... It is the thought of this particular heritage and its application to 
the present that has long filled my mind, and it is about that I should like to write, though the 
difficulty and complexity of the subject appall me and I can only touch the surface of it. I cannot 
do justice to it, but in attempting it I might be able to do some justice to myself by clearing my 
own mind and preparing for the next stages of thought and action”.'” Probably, Bhudev too 
wanted to clear up the confusion created by the complexity of the Indian tradition on the one 
hand and its contact and eventual confrontation with the western world on the other. Of course, 
there remained a difference between Bhudev whose thought and action were firmly rooted in the 
indigenous tradition of India and Jawaharlal who, in his own words, “came to her, [India] via the 
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West, and looked at her as a friendly western might have done. I was eager and anxious to 
change her outlook and appearance and give her the garb of modernity. And yet doubts arose 
within me. Did I know India? I who presumed to scrap much of her past heritage?”!®! Nehru was 
sure that “[t]here was a great deal that has to be scrapped, that must be scrapped”.’”? Bhudev 
would have trepidation as to how much of the Indian tradition or whether any part of it should be 
thrown on the scrap-heap. He might have a greater familiarity with the tradition of his native 
society which, it seems, he did not approach “via the West” as Jawaharlal did. But, both Bhudev 
and Jawaharlal apparently shared the feeling that “surely India could not have been what she 
undoubtedly was, and could not have continued a cultured existence for thousands of years, if she 
had not something very vital and enduring, something that was worth while. What was this 
something?” The discovery of this something, the true nature of the Indian heritage, remains 
perpetually important for the Indians even when they decide to respond to the demands of the 
changing times and circumstances. 


Bhudev and the Religious Roots of Indian Society 
An important route to exploration of the nature of Indian heritage lies, according to Bhudev, 
through the realm of her religious values and systems. Quite a few Indian sociologists have, 
indeed, at the initial stage of the discipline in the country, given importance directly or en 
passant to the relation between religion and various other aspects of the socio-cultural reality in 
India.” Becker and Barnes noted in 1952, “just as the influence of evangelical Protestantism is 
recognizable in the writings of many American sociologists so the ‘Climate of opinion’ formed 
by elements basic to Brahmanism, Jainism, and other cults — which we continue as heretofore to 
call Hinduism ...... exercises sway over the Indian Sociological Thought. The conception of 
dharma, for example, has much to do with the espousal of communalism, for dharma is 
supposedly the fundamental law of the cosmos, assigning a functional niche to every human 
being in which he works out his ultimate destiny ......... closely related, of course, is that 
doctrine of transmigration of souls ......... similarly akin is that conception of the identity of self 
with the other, and thus with the all-pervading cosmic being, expressed in the dictum Tat twam 
Asi — That also art thou”.'® Clinard and Elder too, writing about a decade and a half later, note 
the use of historical-religious materials by the Indian sociologists to understand the present. They 
mention D. P. Mukerji’s insistence in Diversities on that one must be familiar with the literature 
and languages of India’s past in order to understand her present situation. And, there may be 
some justification behind it. “Prayers, magical incantations, law books, folk legends, epic tales, 
travelers’ accounts, and written commentaries provide the students of ancient Indian society with 
a wealth of material for making educated guesses as to the nature of India’s ancient social 
organization. Those who stress the unity and continuity of civilization sometimes view these 
written materials as primary data from which analyses of contemporary Hindu society can be 
made”. Though it is not clear whether Becker and Barnes or Clinard and Elder feel happy over 
it or not, it is evident that religion has for some length of time continued to occupy a very 
important place, if not the central one, in the sociological discourses in and about India. Bhudev 
Mukhopadhyay’s emphasis on religion in the socio-cultural system of India may be viewed as a 
trend-setter. 

Many among the Indian sociologists who have showed concern with the Indian society in 
modern times appear to share, however, the modernist attitude to religion displayed by Nehru, a 
‘representative man’ from the circle of western-educated Indians who have been nurtured in 
liberal and rational thought of the west. They would agree with Nehru that religion cannot be 
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discarded from any attempt at serious understanding of human relations. Religion has through 
millennia met some deeply felt inner need of human nature, and that the vast majority of people 
throughout the planet could not do without some kind of religious belief. Religion deals with the 
uncharted regions of human experience, uncharted, that is, by the scientific and positive 
knowledge. But, the modern man armed with western education refuses to believe in any 
religious theories or assumptions like the reincarnation of soul (or rather the @fma) and the 
Karma theory of cause and effect as a matter of religious faith though he may feel favourably 
disposed towards them because of the environment in which he has been brought up. He would 
say, like Jawaharlal, that they are just intellectual speculations in an unknown region about which 
we know next to nothing. “They do not affect my life'and whether they were proved right or 
wrong subsequently, they would make little difference to me”.'*” 


But, the notion of Dharma and religion is very vital in Bhudev’s assertion of the 
community of sentiment in and among the Indians, particularly the Hindus, and their “cultural 
prestige” that coheres them into a nationality. He has endeavoured to trace the roots of the 
pathetic pride of the Indians in the power of their community, which they would register in the 
near future in organizing themselves into a nation. He has found these roots in the dharma- 
oriented tradition of the Hindus. The Hindus have, Bhudev repeatedly asserts, cultural superiority 
over the western colonizers. They are, unlike their Christian masters, in a position to comprehend 
the connection of the mundane and the otherworldly and appreciate that their good deeds as well 
as the evil ones will have inescapable consequences for them in their life on earth at the moment 
and beyond. Even God cannot break this chain of responsibility and accountability. Moreover an 
overarching communion with the universal spirit of good and welfare makes the Indians or the 
Hindus fit for a peaceful world order. The westerners’ emphasis on worldly matters to the utter 
neglect of the other-worldly or the life beyond turns them into the victims of what may be called 
instrumental rationality and, therefore, of the vice of greed, deceit and violence. Bhudev seems to 
project a sense of culture which is very special to the tradition-bound societies like that of the 
Hindus or Indians. It suggests that culture is something that authoritatively prescribes what an 
. ideal vision of life is and that it must be translated into a dynamic force in life. It has 
simultaneously the function of evaluating and castigating any infringement of this ideal pattern of 
living. Culture is thus the process of inculcation of values in human heart, that teach man to be 
truly man and relate himself meaningfully with his fellow beings, his society, the world, and the 
gods above and beyond this world but not apart from it. In the words of Ramashray Roy, it is 
only by living according to the ideal vision of life as envisioned in culture that a person can truly 
make the idea of the primordial community of beings. “This primordial community of beings 
binds together god and man, world and society into a quatemnion structure of primordial 
community which can be lived only when its live awareness is ever present in the minds of 
men.” i 


Bhudev has tried to reinforce this live awareness of his countrymen, particularly the 
Hindus, regarding the aforesaid primordial community of beings. He discovers this awareness 
also among the non-Hindu communities of India. He finds the distinct possibility of weaving the 
Hindus and non-Hindus into one viable nationality. His novel, Anguriya Vinimay and his utopian 
narrative, Swapnalabdha Bharatavarsher Itihas, amply illustrate the point. He has seen more 
clearly than many others that “Several cultural communities can and do fuse into an overarching 
community of emotion. India, both as a civilization in the past and as a nation at present is an 
example.” ’” 
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One is, probably, not warranted to infer from Bhudev’s perspective and premises that 
civic nationalism, or nationalism of civil society or society of individuals, which guarantees 
personal rights of individuals irrespective of ethnicity and religion is realizable in future or 
elsewhere or is necessarily superior to ethnic or religious nationalism. “Individual” seems to 
Bhudev to be an abstraction of western thought. When translated into reality, individual oftener 
than not turns out to be a hedonistic, ego-centric self that becomes oblivious to the interests of 
the others around it and pursues its own interests even at the cost of the others. When a society is 
a bundle of such selves or individuals, the community of sentiment becomes weakened beyond 
repair. The idea of the pursuit by the Indians of such a society of self-seeking individuals seems 
to have appalled Bhudev. It would be suicidal for the subjugated Indians who must be united in 
their struggle for freedom from the colonial bondage. It would result in distress for them even 
when they gain independence because their life is originally attuned to dharma or rightness 
which consists in the performance of everyone’s duties and obligations to others and in the 
pursuit of higher life purposes, viz., transcendence of animal nature and attainment of true 
humanity. Bhudev’s consciousness of these qualities of the Indian way of life emboldens him to 
advance a critique of the western civilization and culture based on individualism. Through his 
comparative analysis of the ways of life of the Hindus, the Muslims and the westerners 
(Christians), he probably, endeavours to make his audience conscious of the strength of the way 
of life of the Indians and even its superiority to the way of life of their colonial masters. 
Bhudev’s analytic vision is, it seems, characterized by the absence of the usually apologetic 
disposition of the colonized mind and the strong presence of the boldness of a true critic of 
society and culture of India and the western world. 


Bhudev’s enterprise relating to the analysis and criticism of society and culture in India 
and the west seems to interrogate the rationale and desirability of the ego-centric orientation in 
the culture of the occident and focus on the collectivist orientation of the culture and society of 
India. He claims, it appears, superiority of the latter to the former. He seems to rubbish that brand 
of orientalism which insinuates that the Indians are incapable of managing worldly affairs as they 
remain engrossed in thoughts about the other world and claims that it is from the occidental rule 
that the Indians will learn the skill for adroit handling of worldly matters. Neither neglect of the 
material interests nor enslavement of human beings by them is noticed in the Indian tradition. 
The syndrome of dharma-artha-kama-moksha has never, Bhudev seems to suggest, obstructed 
the members of Indian society from pursuing worldly interests. It only directs this pursuit 
towards the attainment of welfare of all, which lies in transcendence of self-interest and in 
everyone’s performance of his/her obligations towards the others around him/her. Therefore, the 
bond of moral values relates the members of a family with one another, a family with the other 
families in the neighbourhood, a neighbourhood with the other neighbourhoods, human beings 
with non-human creatures and other parts of nature, the earth with the cosmos and the forms of 
existence beyond it. Fulfillment of social obligations and performance of rites and rituals and 
sacraments are the ways to the realization of this universal bonding. Society in India, it appears 
from an initial reading of Bhudev’s works, has never been and will in future not be a motley of 
geselschafiliche or association-like relations. It would continue to be a comprehensive whole of 
gemeinschaftliche or community-like bonds. This emphasis by Bhudev on community-like bonds 
and mutual responsibilities of the members of a collectivity which are based on each other’s 
complementary identities in socio-cultural life promises an alternative theoretical perspective to 
the western one regarding human organization. 
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Parivarika Prabandha Revisited 


Bhudev’s Parivarik Prabandha occupies a special place in his thought about social life despite 
its adverse criticism by writers like Bishi. Primarily it has the distinction of being the first 
publication of his famous trilogy in sociology, Parivarik Prabandha, Samajik Prabandha, Acar 
Prabandha. Secondly, it contains a number of central ideas of Bhudev regarding society and 
culture in general and the Indian society and culture in particular. 


I 


The Special a ac of Parivarika Prabandha in Bhudev’s estimation of 
Society and Culture 


The series of essays on the family and related matters (which were later reproduced in Parivarik 
Pravandha) first appeared in the Education Gazette on 21 January 1875 or the 8" of Pausha of 
1282 (Bengali calendar) and was concluded on 17 Ashadha 1283 (Bengali calendar) i.e., in mid 
1876 (Plate 5). On and from 24 Ashadha 1288 (Bengali Calender) Bhudev started publishing 
essays on society, which later took the form of his most famous work, Samajik Prabandha. 
However, after the publication of three essays in the series on society, Bhudev stopped for a 
while writing on the theme of society. These three essays ' are not found in the book, Samajik 
Prabandha, which contains what Bhudev wrote in the later issues of the Journal about the nature 
and working of the society. Bhudev’s prefatory remarks in connection with the three essays may 
be considered a preface in general to his later essays on society in the Journal, which were 
afterwards compiled between the covers of Samajik Prabandha. Part of this forgotten preface has 
been replicated in chapter 24 of part II of Bhudev Carit and is worth perusing. 

Bhudev writes in the aforesaid prefatory note “Earth itself is not an isolated object—its 
movement in the space is determined by the fact of its remaining connected with the sun and the 
moon and the stars and the planets. All of these heavenly bodies are connected with one another 
in the chain of relations governed by the laws of energy, force and gravitation and also in so 
many other ways. Not a single activity relating to the existence, nourishment and movement of 
any one of the living beings is possible without the assistance or succour from the others. Among 
all the creatures, it is the human being that is the most dependent on the others around it. 

“To tell the truth, each and every element or entity in the universe is characterized by its 
association with the other elements or entities and seems to assume the nature which is produced 
by this very fact of combination or association. The natural elements of a particular land or 
territory such as the soil, the sky, the water and the air, etc. leave their imprint on everything or 
every creature found or born there-this mark becomes evident in the trees and their leaves, in 
flowers and fruits, in worms and insects, in aquatic creatures, birds and animals as well as in the 
physical features and mental make-up of the human beings belonging to the land or territory. The 
decisive influence of the fact of association or interconnection of constituent elements as a whole 
on the nature and working of each of them becomes strikingly evident in the impact of social life 
or society on the life and character of the constituent human beings. This influence of society on 
its members is so very pronounced that it is exceedingly difficult to distinguish in human 
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personality the share of what may be deemed its inherent quality or original attributes and the 
measure of the effect of its association with the others in society, i.e., social life, on it. 

In course of writing Parivarik Prabandha | have mentioned in many places the 
importance of the influence of society---- particularly, in my discourse on “Dharma-carya” 
(Practice and cultivation of dharma) and “Santaner Siksha” (Education of the children); it is the 
society that occupies the central stage in human life. It is Parivarik Prabandha which has 
prompted me to compose the essays of Samajik Prabandha. One cannot but admire the structure 
and organization of our Hindu society, its internal strength and resilience and its lofty nature. It 
is, of course, not that no blemishes have entered into it but these blemishes can be avoided and 
corrected and, hence, their existence does not indicate the decadence or degeneration of this 
society”. 

Bhudev’s sociological understanding of human phenomena is amply demonstrated in the 
foregoing analysis of the nature of interconnection of man and society. He seems to resemble 
here Durkheim in his upholding of sociologism. What is more striking with Bhudev is that the 
kind of duality which exists in part of the western thought between nature and culture and 
between individual and society seems to have little room in Bhudev’s thought. The life of each 
and every member of the society is so inextricably interwoven with that of every other member 
and with the society as a whole that any problem occurring in any part of the whole can hardly be 
ignored by the other parts. Indeed, in ‘Dharma-carya’ of Parivarik Prabandha Bhudev calls the 
- attention of his readers to the danger underlying the attitude of indifference of the members of a 
society to the problems occurring in the social space outside the narrow confines of their 
respective families and ignoring deviations from the social norms operating within the domain of 
the families. He calls upon his countrymen to conscientiously act in response to the forces that 
tend to rob them of the values of their indigenous tradition. And, the family is the locus of many 
of these traditional values. 

Problems created by the weakening of the moral and religious bond at the broader level 
of society may, according to Bhudev, be mitigated or counteracted — partly through the 
enforcement of laws, partly through the intervention sought and secured from the political and 
administrative authorities, or partly through the reinforcement of social interdependence. But, 
laxity to even a small degree in observance of or infraction of the code of behaviour in the family 
or an act tending to undermine the ties binding the members of the family instantaneously leads 
to a process of decadance which may prove to be irreversible. 

How to ensure the immunity of family life from or against the confusion over the moral 
and religious values and norms of the society? The way lies, according to Bhudev, not in an 
attempt to put each family in a watertight compartment sealed off from the rest of the society and 
in ignoring the probable impact of any confusion in values and norms of the larger society on the 
members of the family. Moral and religious values are derived from society and society is the 
root of all sorts of worldly comfort and happiness. Hence, to remain bothered ‘only with one’s 
own family to the neglect of the crisis at the societal level proves to be unavailing‘. The way to 
meet the crises of moral and religious order of one’s own society lies (a) in the avoidance of the 
blind and unintelligent imitation of the values and practices of the foreign culture and also (b) in 
the maintenance of the values and rules of behaviour of the native society and culture. While the 
emphasis on the first aspect lends sharpness to Bhudev’s consciousness of the ‘national spirit’ 
(Jatiya Bhav) of the Indians (more particularly Bengali Hindus), his stress on the second aspect 
helps him to get rid of religious bigotry and moribund traditionalism. Indeed, Bhudev is pained to 
see how irrational and injurious rituals practised in the infinitely large number of specific and 
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narrow circles, many of which do not even have the sanction of the scriptures, have come to 
muddle the moral and religious system of his native society. Too much of emphasis on countless 
ritual restrictions has seriously detracted from the meaning and significance of the moral and 
religious prescriptions and injunctions.’ 


H 


Interconnection of the Family, Society and Dharma-Pranali (or the culture-specific 
mode of fulfilling socio-religious or socio-spiritual Obligations) 


Parivarik Prabandha by Bhudev Mukhopadhyay has been declared anachronistic by 
Pramathanath Bisi since a number of issues raised in the book as well as the suggestions made by 
Bhudev for their solution seem to have lost their relevance for the members of the modern 
society. Students of sociology, who are interested in understanding the meaning of the 
institutions of family and kinship in India, would not fully agree, however, with Bisi since they 
may find an insightful analysis of them in Parivarik Prabandha. in course of analysing the 
various aspects of life in Bengali families and kin-groups, Bhudev seeks to provide a picture of a 
viable alternative to the way of life of the westerners (and their blind imitators), which seems to 
be individualistic and nuclear-family-centric. The portrayal of the uniqueness of the Indian 
family as a microcosm of a universe or cosmos, where considerations of the care of mundane life 
are harmoniously blended with religious and spiritual considerations is a significant feature of the 
work. [One may, for example, cite Bhudev’s following comment in the thirtyfourth essay in the 
book, viz., Dharmacarya, or the course of life in the family and in society at large. Each specific 
family is a nucleus of relations and ties helping the emergence of society. These families are 
linked with one another through varied and multiple bonds and the bond of Dharma [duties and 
obligations of social life and spiritual pursuits] is the most important of them all. Hence, if a 
specific dharma-pranali [or mode of fulfilling of social obligations and duties and practising 
religious pursuits], leading to moral and spiritual merit, remains operative in a society, without 
any distortion or hindrance, that specific dharma-pranali will be found to be operative in every 
family contained in that society. Its absence will result in decrease in mutual love and sympathy 
among the people and increase in malice and unjustified harassment and oppression of them, all 
of which will lead to the weakening of the social bond.° The foregoing statement by Bhudev 
contains the key to his understanding of the role of the family in society. Bhudev emphasizes the 
moral bond as the chief element in ensuring the integration of society and lays stress on the 
family as a site of performance of men’s social and spiritual obligations which lead to the 
reinforcement of this social bond. It may remind one of Durkheim’s emphases on the view of the 
moral as the social and vice versa. 

f Viewed from this angle, Bhudev’s analysis of the relation between the family and social 
role of the family is strikingly similar with the analysis of the phenomena by the western 
sociologists. But, there is a significant difference too. While for Durkheim and his western 
compatriots what is deemed religious or spiritual is but a part of the social domain created by 
human beings and does not have any autonomous existence, Bhudev seeks to highlight the 
autonomous existence of the domain of the spirit. The realm of spirituality or religion is at the 
same time most intimately connected with the social, i.e., mundane world. Dharma encompasses 
both. Bhudev’s analysis seems to suggest his claim for the validity of his enunciation of the 
nature of relationship of the mundane (the worldly and the social) and the spiritual (which 
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simultaneously pervades and transcends the worldly and the social) for societies like his natal 
society. Probably, herein one may find out the element of specificity of the traditional Indian 
family and society as viewed by Bhudev and as contradistinguished with the modern, western 
family and society. 

Bhudev’s analysis of the different facets of life in the family within society and an 
overall spiritual framework has a special significance in the sense that it is presented through the 
` narratives of his lived experiences, worldly as well as spiritual. As a tradition-honouring Hindu 
Brahmin conscientiously and creditably performing the duties of an officer in the bureaucracy of 
a western colonial power governing India, Bhudev experiences many occasions of joys and 
sorrows. Like any other ordinary mortal, he is deeply moved by them. But, he is not totally 
overtaken by them. His mind and sensibility do not get benumbed. He keeps interrogating 
himself regarding the true meaning of the experiences, joyous as well as painful, which he 
derives in course of his advancement through the passage of life. At moments of extreme grief 
and despair, he feels relieved with the answer he gropes for. It comes from the inner spirit 
appearing in his mind’s eye in the form of Devi (universal spirit in the shape of feminine deity). 
The Devi assures Bhudev of her existence by his side when the latter feels insecure of his 
existence in the mortal world where every creature is destined to die. This Devi or primeval force 
(Adya Sakti) appears before Bhudev’s mind’s eye again and again to assure him that the world is 
not a crematorium where everything appears devoid of any meaning. This world has got its 
pleasures and prosperities which are enjoyed by men and women through the formation of the 
family, joyful performance of the duties of family life, and birth of children in the family. The 
world of material interests becomes endowed with a new meaning, a new consciousness. One 
may temporarily lose it, as it has actually happened in case of Bhudev when he is to face the 
unbearable grief of the death of his first child. The grieved one such as Bhudev receives the 
message of condolence from the Devi, the divine spirit, the inner voice: all the buds do not 
mature into ripe fruits. But, if one loses one’s loving and dutiful wife as it has occurred in 
Bhudev’s life, one feels almost broken. One then finds the world to be the graveyard for all the 
hopes and aspirations. One loses the jest for life. Then, once again the inner voice, the Devi, the 
all-pervading self working within one’s own self, comes to remind one that one should not be 
overtaken by grief — one is no longer alone on this earth since one has developed countless social 
bonds with the others around oneself in the world. The world is not one’s eternal abode (one will 
have to abandon it at a point of time), nor is it, at the same time, the crematorium or burial 
ground — it is one’s place of work where one has to perform one’s duties and fulfill one’s 
obligations with courage. Being emboldened thus by the primeval force (Adya Sakti) working 
within one’s mind, one comes to meet the trials and tribulations of life with courage and 
equaniminity. a 

The essays in Parivarik Prabandha reflect the dual aspect of life of a conscious 
householder: one cannot denigrate the life in the world nor can one take it to be the final point of 
one’s existence. A man derives the meaning and pleasures of life through the fulfillment of his 
duties and obligations to the members of his family which is the centre of social bonds sustained 
by humane qualities like care and love for one another. At the same time, he comes to realize that 
this life is blessed by the perennial benediction of the universal spirit and ‘prakriti-sakti’ or the 
living and conscious force of nature. This realization enables him to meet the challenges of life. 
The preceding narrative by Bhudev is presented in the three-page-long note of dedication placed 
before the contents of the book. Bhudev dedicates Parivarik Prabandha to the living and 
conscious spirit of nature and offers the same to the audience in Bengal in particular. 
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Students of sociology will derive a rare insight into the nature of experiences of men like 
Bhudev in their contemporary Indian society, if they do not ignore this note of dedication or 
dismiss it as figment of imagination of Bhudev. Indeed, viewed from Bhudev’s own standpoint, 
the essays in Parivarik Prabandha are the product of his reflection on his own self, experiencing 
life in all its hues in the family situated within his contemporary social milieu. 

Parivarik Prabandha is a sociological treatise of a different genre, which reflects on the 
pleasures and predicaments of middle-class Hindu Bengalis in a period characterized by the 
opposing pulls of tradition and apparent modernity. It is, of course, undeniable that Parivarik 
Prabandha is essayed by a defender of patriarchy which has been traditionally dominating the 
life of the Indians. But, it is not an oppressive patriarchy which is defended by Bhudev, the 
author. Bhudev portrays instead a new patriarchy or responsible patriarchy in the pages of 
Parivarik Prabandha. His voice here is not that of a patriarch who would prefer the imposition of 
his views over the others silencing all criticism to persuasion of the audience so that it finds the 
reasonableness in his statements. 


m 


The Family as the Seed-bed of the Values of National Identity 


The portrayal of new “patriarchy” in Parivarik Prabandha is viewed by Partha Chatterjee as an 
illustration of the nature of the nationalist project of the Indians, particularly, the Bengali, of the 
nineteenth century. 

The subjects of colonized India could not deny the hard reality of their subjugation by 
the European powers who gained mastery over science and technology, rational forms of military 
and economic organization and statecraft. The material and intellectual equipment with which the 
west attained superiority in the material world must have to be acquired by the east but without 
that blind imitation of the west which would destroy the self-identity of the people of the east. 
What was [therefore] necessary was to cultivate the material techniques of the modern Western 
civilization while retaining and strengthening the distinctive spiritual essence of the national 
culture. This completed the formulation of the nationalist project, and as an ideological 
justification for the active appropriation of the western modernity, it continues to hold its sway to 
this day. The homologous distinctions of spiritual / material, inner / outer, home (family)/ world, 
feminine/masculine were thoughtfully imagined and carefully nurtured by the nationalists. 

Selective adoption of the elements of western civilization only in the latter realm in each 
of the pairs of alternatives noted above would enable the natives to rise to the heights of material 
success of their rulers without, of course, sacrificing their identity in the face of aggressive 
presence of the westerners. Bhudev’s Parivarik Prabandha along with his Samajik Prabandha is 
considered by social historians like Chatterjee as a part of this nationalist project. 

Bhudev is voicing ‘the feelings of large sections of the newly emergent middle class of 
Bengal’ when he says that the very institutions of home and family were threatened under the 
peculiar conditions of colonial rule. He laments: “Because of the hankering after the external 
glitter and ostentation of the English way of life and because of ignorance of the nature of the 
life-style practised by the English back in their homeland and the arrangements within their 
households and also because of enchantment with the superficial talks of equality by the English, 
a great upheaval is under way within our homes — not to speak of the other kinds of difficulties 
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created for us by them. The men learn English and become Sahibs. And, the women try to 
become Mems, without any effort to learn English. In households which manage a moderate 
income of a hundred rupees, the women cease to work, sweep or make the bed ....... everything 
is done by servants and maids; they [the women] only read books, sew carpets, and play with 
cards. As a result of this, the household and furniture remain untidy, the quality of meals 
degenerates, the health of every member of the family gets ruined, children are born weak and 
rickety, constantly plagued by illness — they pass away early. 

Many reform movements are being organized now-a-days; especially, the education of 
women is constantly talked about. But, we rarely hear of those great arts [of home-making] in 
which women were once trained — a training which if it had still been in vogue would have 
enabled us to tide over this crisis caused by injudicious imitation. I am afraid we shall never hear 
of this training again.” 

The sense of crisis felt by middle class Bengali gentlemen is expressed by Bhudev in 
empirical terms. The Indians must adjust to the conditions that are thrust upon them by the forces 
of western civilization but must not at the same time succumb to them and lose their identity. 
How to ensure it? While the old norms cannot be adhered to, new norms “which would be more 
appropriate to the external conditions of the modern world and yet not a mere imitation of the 
west” will have to be developed. The characteristic nationalist solution to the problem may be 
found in Bhudev’s painstaking efforts at insulating the feminine virtues ensuring peace and 
happiness in life in the family against the onslaught of western values and norms of conduct. 
Chatterjee finds a significant illustration of the efforts made by Bhudev in this direction. 
Bhudev’s essay entitled ‘Lajj&silata’ (i.e.. Modesty) in Parivarik Prabandha bears it out. The 
essay enunciates the natural and social principles that provide the basis for the feminine virtues. 
The feminists of today may reject it as an abominable example of propagation of a sort of 
“feminine mystique” which obstructs women’s liberation from the clutches of domineering 
patriarchy that has so long governed the life of men and women. But, Bhudev’s enunciation of 
the principles of how to organize life in the family in the essay on modesty as well as in other 
essays in PP may be read as an attempt by a nationalist to suggest the appropriate norms for a life 
which would succeed in dovetailing the tradition with the new way of life that is show-cased by 
the colonial power as modern and progressive. 

Modesty, or decorum in manners and conduct, says Bhudev, is a specifically human trait; 
it is not to be found in animal nature. It is human aversion to the purely animal traits that gives 
rise to virtues such as modesty. In this respect, human beings seek to cultivate, in themselves and 
their civilization, spiritual and godlike qualities which are wholly opposed to the forms of 
behaviour that characterize animal nature. Further, within the human species, it is the women 
who nurture and nourish these godlike qualities; they do it in a fairly larger measure than their 
male counterparts. Women express in their appearance and conduct the spiritual qualities that are 
characteristic of civilized and refined human behaviour. Maybe, the protection of women from 
the coarseness of material pursuits which marks the life of men engaged in the world outside 
home helps women in preserving the purity of life. 

The material / spiritual dichotomy thus correspond to animal / godlike qualities, which 
become, in turn, coterminous with the distinction of masculine / feminine virtues. This 
ideological form is, Partha Chatterjee rightly points out, invested by Bhudev with its specifically 
nationalist content: 

“In a society where men and women meet together, converse together at all times, eat and drink 
together, travel together, the manners of women are likely to be somewhat coarse, devoid of 
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spiritual qualities, and relatively marked by animal traits. For this reason, the customs of such a 
society do not seem to me to be free from all blemishes. Some may argue that because of such 
close association with women, the characters of men develop certain tender and spiritual 
qualities. Let me concede the point. But, can the loss caused by coarseness and degeneration in 
the female character be compensated by the acquisition of a certain measure of tenderness in the 
male?” 

The point is then driven home with great poignancy: “Those who laid down our religious 
codes discovered the inner spiritual quality which resides even within the most animal pursuits 
[which humans too must perform], and thus purified these actions from animal qualities. This has 
not occurred in Europe. Religion there is completely divorced from [the material] life. Europeans 
do not like the idea of regulating all aspects of their life by the norms of religion; they condemn it 
as clericalism. Though, they have sought to put a veil of decency on the animal pursuits which 
humans have to perform by nature...... In sum, in the Arya System there is a preponderance of 
spiritualism, in the European System, a preponderance of material pleasure. In the Arya System, 
the wife is a goddess. In the European system, she is a partner and companion.”* 

The preceding observation by Bhudev seems to the present author an unmistakable evidence of 
his identifying the specificity of the virtues of Indian or Arya way of life and distinguishing them 
from the features of the western way of life. Chatterjee finds in the same the suggestion of a 
nationalist mind in the colonial setting as to how to organize family life and determine the right 
conduct for women in the conditions of the modern world brought in by a colonial power from 
the west. No matter what the changes are there in the external conditions of life for men and 
women, “the women must not lose their essentially spiritual (that is, feminine) virtues, they must 
not, in other words, become essentially westernized.” 

Since the home was the principal site for expressing the distinctive feature of the 
indigenous and nationalist culture, viz., spirituality, women must take the responsibility for 
protecting and nurturing this quality. 

Chatterjee, it seems, however, does not attach adequate importance to Bhudev’s 
insistence on that men too in their turn must recognize this important role of women in family. 
life. The roles of men and women have always been different. But, under the changing 
conditions, they are no longer the roles of abject female submission and absolute male 
domination. 

The males will henceforth depend more on the language of persuasion than on the 
language of command. They will have to recognize the complementarity of the roles of two 
genders within the family and also in the wider society in the context of changing social 
perspectives. It is still a male-dominated world which Bhudev portrays in PP but it is a world 
marked by a sort of “responsible patriarchy” which would sustain and be sustained by the “joint 
responsibility” of the males and the females to maintain purity and spirituality and dignity of the 
Indian way of life. PP seems to set an attempt at essaying the course of this “responsible 
patriarchy”. Bone 
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IV 


A Critical Overview of the Contents of Parivarik Prabandha 


The preceding two sections demonstrate that Parivarik Prabandha is not to be dismissed 
as a treatise devoted to archaic phenomena but may well be considered a venture in exploring 
and explaining the meaning of the family life of the Indians in an age of transition from a state of 
security sustained by traditional norms to a state of uncertainty bred by the challenges of western 
civilization and culture. 

A look at the ‘contents’ of PP and even a cursory glance at Bhudev’s analysis of 
different aspects of life in the family immediately suggest that Bhudev considers the conjugal 
relationship to be a basis of the family but not its only basis. The family is encompassed by a 
hierarchized setting, the values of which permeate life within the family. The relationship of 
husband and wife is not merely a relationship of love between the two equals but a relationship 
of an affectionate and dutiful husband and a loyal and loving wife having a sort of piety towards 
her husband. And to make this relationship a happy one the couple must show respect for the 
superiors such as parents/parents-in-law and also due considerations for such other relatives as 
brothers and sisters, brothers—in—law, and sisters-in-law, and brothers’ wives and brothers-in- 
laws’ wives. A society, where virilocality, rather, patri-virilocality is followed, requires adequate 
resocialization of the girl that enters into the family of her husband, rather the family of her 
husband’s father, so that she is on her best behaviour there. And, this resocialization becomes 
difficult if the girl crosses the age of puberty. After the attainment of the age of puberty, the girl’s 
mind no longer remains plastic enough to get fashioned in the mould of the family of her 
husband or husband’s father. Maturity in age contributes to one’s worldly wisdom but takes away 
from one the simplicity of mind and natural love for others. Also physical maturity comes to 
place sexual gratification above everything else and thus makes one blind to the shortcomings in 
one’s life-partner and the plausible ways and means for correcting them. Because of all these 
considerations, Bhudev comes to adore in the very first essay of Parivarik Prabandha the 
practice of child-marriage, which is however, an anathema to the modern mind. Despite this 
serious objection to Bhudev’s views about child marriage one will, if one carefully reads the 
essay, be in a position to understand the values which are considered by Bhudev to be basic for 
the attainment of happiness in family life in India where the conjugal family is traditionally 
viewed as intertwined with the relatives outside the circle of the married couple in terms of 
myriad bonds of love and co-operation, piety and affection, respect and condescension, duties 
and obligations. 

In order to internalize these virtues of family life and cultivate the appropriate 
relationships of the bride and the groom with each other and also with the others around them, 
the minds of the girl and the boy, argues Bhudev, must be impressionable enough and their age 
must, hence, be tender. If the enormous capacity of human personalities for continual 
socialization and resocialization is accepted as a fact of life, Bhudev’s insistence on the tender 
age of the bride and the groom as a sine qua non for their adequate preparation for a happy 
family life may be refuted on logical and sociological ground. What, however, should not be 
missed is Bhudev’s construction of a sort of ideal type of the Indian family. This ideal type does 
not in any way tally with the form of “nuclear family” of the west, nor does it suggest the 
structurally joint family of coparceners, the type of family which is highlighted by many Indian 
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sociologists as the model of the Indian family. The nature of the family which Bhudev finds at 
the empirical level, particularly, in Bengal is described in the thirtyninth essay entitled 
“Ekannavartita” (The fact of sharing the same hearth by the members of the joint family). 

As the conjugal love and commitment and mutual responsibility of the husband and the 
wife is a fundamental bond of the family, Bhudev presents in the beginning of PP the following 
essays portraying different aspects of the bond - ‘Ddmpatya Pranaya’ (conjugal love-2™ essay), 
‘Udvaha Samskara’ (Sacrament of marriage-3™ essay), ‘Stree-siksha’ Education or socialization 
of the wife-4" essay), ‘Satir Dharma” (virtues of a wife devoted to her husband—5" essay), 
‘Saubhagya—garva’ (pride of a wife over the success and integrity of character of her husband- 
6" essay), ‘Dampati-kalaha’ (Quarrel between a husband and a wife -7" essay), ‘Lajja — silata’ 
(Modesty-8" essay), ‘Grihinipana’ (House-wifery or House-mothership-9" essay), ‘Gahana 
Gadana’ (Building up the collection of ornaments and jewellery -10" essay). The thirtythird 
essay entitled ‘Cirakaumar’ (lifelong celibacy) shows the importance of vivaha or marriage as a 
samskara or purifying rite which transforms an individual into a socially responsible person, 
though it is in praise of the vow of celibacy which is and can be taken only by the few who have 
complete control over their desire and passion. ‘Grihe Dharmadhikaran’ (Ensuring just or proper 
conduct within the household~36" essay) and ‘Grihakaryer vyavastha” (Organization of work in 
the household—37" essay) are closely related to the preceding group of essays. ‘Griha-Sunyata’ 
(Vacuum created in the family because of wife’s death-29" essay), ‘Dvitiya Daraparigraha’ 
(Marriage for a second time-30" essay), ‘Vahuvivaha’ (Polygyny — 31" essay) and ‘Vaidhavya 
vrata’ (widowhood-vow of a widow for maintaining an absolutely pure way of life-32"™ essay) 
are not merely a critical examination by Bhudev of the problems relating to the institution of 
marriage prevailing in his cotemporary society but also a clear articulation of his conception of 
the ideal or proper relationship of a husband and a wife. His opposition to polygyny and his 
disavowal of remarriage of a widow as well as of a widower arises from his view of the 
relationship of husband and wife as a social and also a spiritual bond. It may be noted that 
Bhudev himself, his father, and his grandfather—all of them—were widowers, and none of them 
remarried. 

The essay, ‘Eka@nnavartita” (Sharing of the same hearth by the members of the joint 
family-34" essay) referred to above is accompanied by essays on the statuses and roles of 
‘Pitamaha Thakur’ (Venerated Grandfather-18" essay), ‘Pita-mdta’ (Parents~19" essay), 
‘Putra-kanya’” (offspring or sons and daughters -20° essay), Bhai bhagini’ (Siblings or brother 
and sister), ‘Putravadhu (Daughter-in-law or son’s wife-22™ essay) as well as deliberations on 
the parents’ responsibilities for ‘Kanyd—putrer vivaha’ (Marriage of daughters and of sons — 237 
essay). The responsibility of the parents for the socialization and education of their children is 
discussed in essays entitled ‘Santan Pdlan’ (Rearing up of children -26" essay), ‘Sikshabhitti’ 
(Foundation of learning and teaching-27" essay), and ‘Santaner Siksha’ (Education of the 
children~28" essay). Several other duties and responsibilities of the householder and other 
members of the household including his wife, viz, ‘Paricchannatd’ (Cleanliness and tidiness [of 
the household]-15" essay), ‘Daktar Dekhdno’ (consulting the physician for treatment of illness 
of the members of the household —43™ essay), ‘Rogir Seva’ (Nursing the sick and ill-44™ essay), 
‘Grihe mrityughatand’ (Occurrence of death in the family and how to overcome the grief — 42" 
essay), ‘Bhojanddi’ (Cooking or preparation of food and its consumption, etc. — 45" essay), 
‘Cakar Pratipalan’ (Looking after the servants and maids working in the household—16" essay), 
and ‘Pasvadi Palan’ (Rearing of cattle and other domestic animals such as dogs—17" essay) are 
discussed in PP. 
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In most of the essays mentioned above Bhudev seeks to focus on the specificity of the 
value system of the Bengali Hindus. Thus, to take only one example, Bhudev argues in ‘Pasvadi 
Palan’ that the Hindus, unlike the Muslims and the Christians, believe that animals other than 
human beings are as much endowed with soul as their human counterparts and share many of the 
qualities of human beings. The domestic animals should not, therefore, be treated as mere beasts 
for meeting human needs but be treated with love and care. The fourteenth essay in Parivarik 
Prabandha, viz., ‘Atithi Seva’ (Hospitality to a stranger or uninvited guest as a religious 
obligation), extols the act of extending hospitality by the members of a household to a guest, with 
even unknown credentials, as an act of supreme spiritual virtue. It is not simply the extension of 
hospitality by the host to the guests whether they are invited or not by the former nor merely an 
act promoting sociability and conviviality but an act that may require sacrifice by the members of 
a household of their own interests or comforts as they meet the needs of the stranger seeking 
hospitality. 

If atithi-seva is guided by the sense of spirituality, mundane and practical considerations 
along with the spiritual play an important role in the relationships of the members of a household 
or family with their affinal kin (‘Kutumbata’ or one’s relations with the affinal kin-11™ essay), 
and with their consanguinal kin (‘jndtitva’ or the relations among the jndtis or consanguinal kin- 
12™ essay). Such mundane and spiritual considerations are revealed also in the relations between 
the members of a family and persons who are linked with the former in terms of ‘Krtrim 
Svajanata’ (Fictive kinship). These persons remain outside the circle of relations of 
consanguinity and affinity but come to be tied with the members, particularly the female 
members, of a household, in terms of relationships which are artificial but very friendly 
relationships at the initial stage and turn into ever-lasting bonds of intimacy, love and even 
empathy in the long run. This group of essays may be read together with the 37" essay relating to 
‘Ekannavartita’ and also with the penultimate essay of PP. viz., ‘Daladali’ (Fissiparity and 
Factionalism) where Bhudev discusses the veritable problem of fissiparity afflicting the life of 
the Bengalis in the circle of joint-family and consanguineous kin, which reveals itself in a 
magnified form in factionalism in the wider social circles of villages or towns. The essay on 
Dalddali demonstrates why and how Bhudev considers the family as the microcosm of society 
and why he considers the removal of problems from the family life as an effective way to remove 
many of the social ills plaguing the life of the Bengalis who in their enchantment with the glitter 
of the new way of life have become oblivious of the true meaning of their tradition sustaining 
their family life and life in the wider social circles. 

While a bond of friendship may turn into ‘krtrim svajanata’ or a bond which is as strong 
as that of kinship, serious misunderstanding between two relatives or friends may arise because 
of the failure of either of them in promptly recognizing the other. The fortyfirst essay entitled 
‘Cinite Parilen Na@ (He/she did not recognize me) discusses the strain created by it for kinship 
and other kinds of social bond and also the ways as to how to avoid it. It shows Bhudev’s sense 
of pragmatism. 

Jneyäc (a lady whose all the children are, particularly, the first issue is, living-24" essay) 
and ‘Nirapatyata’ (Childlessness or the state of a couple that is childless-25" essay) may be 
treated as cognate essays. Both of them deal with the ‘Functionality’ of the birth of children and 
their longevity or long span of life for the social and spiritual life of a couple. ‘Jneydc’ is a 
Bengali word which is not intelligible for most of the Bengalis today, though it still has a place in 
authentic lexicons of Bengali language.'° Nirapatyata is an elaboration of what happens to the 
psychology and social life of a couple if no child is born to it. These two are related to the 
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fortyfourth essay, viz ‘Arthasamcay’ (the act of saving money or wealth) which may be read 
along with the essay entitled ‘Gahand Gadana’ (10" essay). Bhudev’s 46" essay, ‘Sayan evam 
Nidrādi (going to bed and sleeping together) is related to an important aspect of life in the 
household which in its turn depends on Acar Raksha. These essays are examined in Section XX 
below. 

Despite its advocacy of sex education for the marriagables, many of the ideas suggested 
in the 46" essay appear to a modern mind archaic and lacking in, according to the findings of 
scientific research in the field, any rational basis. It is, however, important in the sense that it 
reflects in the concluding part of the essay the kind of inhibition that prevailed in the hierarchical 
society of Bengal of Bhudev’s times relating to any discussion of the sexual behaviour of the 
married couple. Also, it records the anguish suffered by the middle class young Bengali couples 
in the hierarchized society of those times because of their feeling of delicacy and shyness even in 
such matters as caressing their children in presence of their parents. The reader may find in this 
part of the essay a critique, maybe an unintended critique, of the norms of a hierarchized society 
by a person who has, despite his traditionality, been influenced by the values of western culture. 

The thirtyfith essay of PP namely ‘Acara Raksha’ (Observance of religious or scriptural 
rules or prescriptions or rites) seeks to establish the superiority of the Indian socio-cultural 
system to the western culture in its greater emphasis on the the close connection between the 
performance of rites, rituals and vows prescribed by the sastras in daily life and the attainment of 
religious and spiritual excellence. Acaras are the means whereby culture modifies animality in 
human beings. Man’s capacity to develop acaras or rites and rituals which are actually norms of 
behaviour growing according to the specificity and speciality of his ambience helps man adapt 
himself to the specificity of time and place. Acaras are an eternal reminder of the fact that the 
well-being of men and women follows not from the license of doing whatever they want to do 
but from disciplining their life according to the norms that are based on experience accumulated 
through the ages and are recorded in religious codes and scriptures. 

The Indians are, therefore, required to follow the system of traditional norms which are 
based on scriptures for regulating their daily life. Small changes according to the demands of 
time may be admitted within the broad framework of acaras prescribed by the tradition but the 
Jramework will be there. It is not a change of the framework but change in the framework which, 
according to Bhudev, ensures and would ensure the welfare of the people of India. One of the 
most serious problems with this analysis lies in Bhudev’s inability to see any difficulty 
whatsoever with patriarchy sustained by the tradition. 


v 


Merits and Defects of Ekannavarti Parivar 


A careful perusal of the preceding annotated list of themes of Parivarik Prabandha suggests that 
it is devoted to the problems faced by a traditional society in an age of transition when it had to 
confront a different way of life brought in by the western colonial powers. Nevertheless several 
issues raised in the work have not lost all relevance for today. One may, for example, consider 
the essay entitled ‘Ekannavartita’ (the thirtyninth essay). It may be considered the central theme 
with which all the other essays of PP are interwoven. Before proceeding to a detailed analysis of 
the essay, Bishi’s comment on it may be recalled. Bishi takes pains to show that each and every 
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issue raised in it, rather in PP as a whole, is related to a bygone age. “What more to say! The 
family is the basis of Parivarik Prabandha. But, does the notion of family carry the same 
meaning as it had in those days [i.e., days of Bhudev]? Today because of the pressure of 
occupational life, the old father and his son live in separate households, what to speak of the 
continuance of Ekannavartita [i.e. the existence of parents and their married and unmarried 
children in the same household with one and the same hearth]!”!! Bishi’s comment is, 
sociologically speaking, prompted by superficial observation of the life of urban middleclass 
Bengalis residing in a metropolis. Through the vicissitudes of time and circumstances the idea of 
joint family or complex household (several parental families sharing the same hearth and jointly 
participating in the discharge of social and ritual obligations) has been undergoing change but 
has not altogether disappeared from the minds of the Indians. A host of sociological researches 
confirm the veracity of the preceding statement. 

. Western sociologists following the lead of Talcott Parsons find incompatibility between 
industrialization and the joint family. Social mobility is, they think, hindered by the joint family 
system and hence one must choose between industrial achievements or a large family. Many 
Indian sociologists do not, however, share this view. Irawati Karve is, for example, highly 
skeptical of the veracity of this view. “If Parson [sic] and with him others think,” observes Karve, 
“that in India modern industrialization is leading to a gradual decline of the joint-family, it is a 
hypothesis not yet substantiated”.'? She goes on to say, as if echoing Bhudev across a century 
that “the conjugal family has come into fashion through imitation rather than through any 
structural necessity of the society”. She adds that some recent works have shown that the joint 
family does not seem to be declining. 

There is a lot of confusion and controversy regarding what is meant by the joint family. 
A. M. Shah emphasizes the household dimension of the family. According to him, “The 
household is a residential and domestic unit composed of one or more persons living under the 
same roof and eating food cooked in a single kitchen. In Gujarati a household is called ghar (lit. 
house) as well as chuls (lit. hearthy’.'> Households are classified by him into, simple, and 
complex. A simple household may be composed of the whole or part of a parental family which 
means a man, his wife, and their unmarried children. Types of households such as those 
composed of more than one parental family, or of parts of more than one parental family, or of 
one or more parental families and parts of one.or more other parental families are considered to 
be complex. Bhudev’s Ekannavarti Parivar seems to be identical with the complex household as 
conceptualized by Shah. The concept of complex household does not as such refer to the way of 
life, i.e., values and norms of conduct of its members. 

According to some, one may form an idea of the way of life in the Ekannavarti Parivar 
if the term joint family is accepted for its English synonym. But, it too seems somewhat 
problematic. As F. G. Bailey points out, “living under the same roof, eating from the same 
hearth, or practising common rituals are activities in which a joint family may indulge [indeed, 
these are the essential features of an Ekannavarti Parivar as understood by Bhudev] but we will 
not deny the name joint family to groups which do not have the latter activities in common. On 
the other hand, we cannot apply the term ‘joint family’ who do not have common property”. In 
the parlour of sociology of the family in India, Bailey has both his supporters and critics. 
Bhudev’s notions of Ekannavartita and therefore, of Ekannavarti Parivar emphasize more the 
joint participation by the members of the family in different activities noted by Bailey than the 
joint holding of property. His stress on sharing of the same hearth or kitchen by the members of 
Ekannavarti Parivar remains a significant feature of Bengali culture. 
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Ekannavartita is an abstract noun derived from Ekannavarti (Sanskrit Ekannavartin) 
which means, according to an old Bengali — English dictionary, “Eating together or messing 
together; living together in one family; whose members mess together.” “Ekannavarti Parivar 
means a joint family”. Samsad Bengali-English Dictionary advances the same meaning for 
Ekannavarti Parivar. The terms Ekanna, Ekannavarti, Ekannabhukta mean “living and messing 
jointly, living in a joint family”.'* The value and sentiment of Ekannavarti Parivar is well 
brought out by Inden and Nicholas when they observe, “Most generally, it is food (anna) that 
serves as the distinguishing mark [of the category of one’s own people]. If food, the symbol and 
source of solidarity, well-being, and life, is shared or given and accepted by persons on a regular, 
repeated basis, it is likely that those persons will regard one another as their own people”.!° 
Indeed, persons “who share the body of the same living male, his parivara or ‘family’, follow a 
family code of conduct (grha dharma) enjoining them to live together in the same house and to 
share the same hearth and food by participating together in the same household work (grha- 
karma, ghar-kanna)”.'® 

Bhudev’s understanding of Ekannavarti Parivar highlights more this spirit of joint 
participation by its members in the fulfilment of various social obligations than their ownership 
of joint property. He has sought to establish that separation of joint, paternal or ancestral, 
property does not hinder but helps the nourishment of the spirit or sentiment of jointness of the 
members of the Ekannavarti Parivar. Separation of jointly held property removes the scope for 
bickerings of the members of Ekannavarti Parivar over it. Bhudev makes the point admirably 
well with reference to the prevalence of the Dayabhaga system in Bengal. 

A brief discussion as to why and how the unit of a married couple and its unmarried 
children is, generally speaking, not considered a nuclear family or conjugal family or elementary 
family in Bengali or Indian culture seems relevant here. It is usually supposed in studies of the 
family that a unit consisting of a married couple with or without unmarried offspring constitutes 
a culturally bounded and complete set which is to be distinguished from another kind of unit that 
comprises more than one married couple and is designated as joint or extended family. But, as 
Inden and Nicholas correctly point out, the “difficulty with respect to the Bengali Hindu family is 
that such a nuclear unit is not a culturally closed set”. The unit comprising a couple and its first- 
born child possesses and displays a remarkable capacity of including an indefinite number of 
additional dependents: the wives of a man’s sons become dependents of their masters 
(husbands), and so do the children. However, these added sets of masters and dependents do not 
form distinct families, since respective masters of daughters-in-law are themselves dependents of 
their father and master so long as he is alive. 

The confusion in the literature on joint family in India is rightly attributed by Inden and 
Nicholas to the failure in distinguishing between the shared body relationship and the sharing of 
a house. It is often the case that persons of a man’s family appear not to live in his house. Aside 
from short term absence, a man’s son and that son’s wife and children may dwell in another 
neighbourhood, another town or village, or even another country. This need not mean, however, 
that ‘nuclearization’ of the family has taken place. For as long as his father is alive, he and his 
family are considered to be part of his father’s family, and the place where they reside is not their 
‘house’ (Bari) but their ‘nest’ (basa). Bhudev has tried to show in ‘Ekannavartita’ and also in 
‘Jnatitva’'’ the importance of jointness which works against ‘nuclearization’ and the significant 
fact of absence of any necessary relation between jointness of the members of the Ekannavarti 
Parivar and joint-holding. 
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‘Ekannavartita’ starts with a clear articulation of the differing attitudes of the two 
schools of Hindu law, viz., Mitakshara and Dayabhaga, towards the maintenance of joint 
holding of ancestral property by the members of the joint family or complex household as the 
basis of unity and solidarity of the joint family. A clear preference for Dayabhaga system is 
revealed in the essay and here Bhudev’s view is corroborated by several Indian sociologists of 
the recent era. For instance, Irawati Karve points out ‘The code of conduct, [of the members of 
the Ekannavarti Parivar] is governed by the Mitakshara school in the Northern and Western 
parts of India and by the Dayabhaga school in Bengal.......In the Mitakshara system all the 
surviving male children and even the unborn male children of the survivors have their right to the 
ancestral property. This kind of right of all the members of the joint-family is not recognized in 
the Dayabhaga system where it is the father who enjoys the absolute right over the land and 
property of the family headed by him — he can sell or make a gift of it according to his own 
choice”. 

Bhudev fails to find out any universally agreed explanation of the reasons behind the 
prevalence of two different systems relating to the distribution or sale of the property of the 
family in two different regions. He only surmises that the density of commercial activities is 
relatively favourable to a system where division of property is permitted or encouraged. Because 
of a good number of rivers and waterways the region of Bengal witnessed a relative spread and 
intensity of commercial activities in comparison with other provinces. Though any causal 
relationship of the density of commercial activities and the Dayabhaga system is difficult to 
establish, it is undeniable that because of the prevalence of the Dayabhaga system in Bengal the 
plausibility of the separation of ancestral property among the brothers and their getting 
prthaganna [prthak (separate) + anna (food), in other words, the hearth on which food is 
prepared)], i.e., split up or divided into two or more household units all having separate messing 
arrangements remains higher in Bengal than in other parts of the country. It is not that the 
attempt at separation does not attract public censure but its intensity is not as strong in Bengal as 
it may be in the other provinces. Rather, Bhudev points out, the propounder of the Dayabhaga 
school advocates and praises the initiative of the brothers who were the members of an 
Ekannavarti Parivar in getting separated and starting their independent households after the 
demise of their father. 

The propagator of the Dayabhaga system places reliance on the authority of Manu to 
substantiate his view. And, Bhudev cites the relevant sloka which is as follows: 

evam saha vaseyurva prthagva dharmakamyaya/ 

prthagvivardhate dharmastasmaddharmya prthakkriy@//(IX / 111) 

That is, ‘Either let them [the brothers] thus live together, or apart, if (each) desires (to 
gain) spiritual merit; for (by their living) separate (their) merit increases, hence separation is 
meritorious”. 

From what goes above it does not appear, as Bishi wants us to believe, that Bhudev like 
an orthodox thinker makes a futile effort to defend what is indefensible, that is to say, the system 
of joint-family which seems to Bishi thoroughly incongruous with the demands of life in modern 
India. Bhudev instead takes a critical look at the institution of family in India and shows 
sociological acumen in analyzing various aspects of it and the problems besetting it. Bhudev has 
been, it is noted above, prompt enough to point out the existence of two different meanings of 
Ekannavartita. As Irawati Karve writes, in Bengal and Bihar, where Jeemutavahana's 
Dayabhaga system was in vogue, a joint family existed because men (with their wives and 
children) related agnatically shared a roof, ate food cooked in one kitchen and joined in familial 
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ritual. The property might be held jointly if it was a fraternal joint family. But, if it was a family 
made up of man and his sons and grandsons, all property was held solely and absolutely by the 
man. During his life none of his descendants had any right in it. This might have led to an 
absolute rule of the father. In the region governed by Vijnanesvara’s Mitakshard system, on the 
other hand, in a joint family property was held jointly by all the male members. 


Thus, ownership of or share in the joint family property comes to be determined by two 
different principles in the two systems. First, Jeemutavahana’s Uparamasvatva — vada or 
principle of ‘ownership by death’ (uparama = death, svatva = ownership, title’) means that the 
right to ancestral property accrues to descendants only after the death of the person who is in 
possession of it. Those who had the duty (daya) to give pinda (rice-ball or food-ball) to the 
deceased ensuring thus spiritual benefit to the latter had the right to inherit the property of the 
deceased. According to Jeemutavahana, a man can, during his life time give away his property to 
any party of his choice. As against this stand, Vijnaneswara propounded janma—svatva—vada. It 
means ‘the principle of ownership by birth (Janma)’. A man could give away his self-earned 
property to anybody whom he willed while in case of ancestral property janma-svatva-vada 
applied. The Ancient Hindu law called the undivided owners “coparceners”. As Derrett rightly 
comments, “The interest of a living coparcener was seen as something that could not be defined 
before partition, fluctuating hypothetically until then with births and deaths””. 


Despite this approval of regional Dharmasastra of Bengal for separation of property of 
the father among the brothers after the demise of the father, the general reluctance of the 
Bengalis towards attempts of the members of Ekannavarti Parivar for becoming Prthaganna and 
public criticism of such attempts seem to Bhudev somewhat intriguing. He makes a few guesses 
as to why it is so. He does not have any doubt whatsoever that poverty is the chief cause behind 
it. “If there were several successful and earning members instead of only a single competent 
earner in each Bengali family, living in separate and independent households would have been 
less difficult or inconvenient for the householders and there would have been a remarkable 
increase in the performance of religious and spiritual activities leading to increase in the 
attainment of spiritual merit, as it has been suggested by the propounder of Dayabhaga. And, the 
establishment of independent households by the erstwhile members of an undivided family 
sharing the same kitchen would have been deemed an indicator of the status of opulence and 
strength of the members of the erstwhile undivided family and, therefore, a matter for admiration 
rather than adverse criticism by others. Indeed, the easiness in realizing division of the ancestral 
property, the capacity of each of the brothers for earning independently, and his competence for 
living independently — all these are exceedingly desirable for the welfare and development of the 
country and its people. In view of all this I strongly desire that the people of our country should 
come forward to appreciate Prthagannavartita [i.e., everybody’s running an independent 
household] instead of criticizing it”.”° 


Far from trying to defend an institution (i.e., joint family of coparceners) which goes out 
of tune with the demands of the changing socio-economic conditions of his country, Bhudev 
Shows a commendable measure of sociological acumen in pointing out the relative merits and 
defects of the joint-family system of India, particularly of Bengal. He is, of course, guided in his 
analysis by a sense of patriotism. Indolence, parasitic living, and incompetence are the most 
undesirable features in the character of the members of a subjugated nation. And, it appears to 
Bhudev that the joint-family system proves in many cases to be the seed-bed of the vices 
mentioned above. 
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Bhudev is, however, aware of the virtues of joint-family as well. Ekannavartita or 
living in complex household / joint family (henceforth joint family will stand for Ekannavarti 
Parivar) is, he admits, an essential feature of an agrarian and poverty-ridden society. It is 
functional for an agricultural way of life and it provides succour to the countless poor who 
have hardly any access to the means of independent livelihood. But, the most important virtue 
of living in a joint family is that it nurtures many qualities in the hearts of the members of the 
household / family, which contribute to the nourishment of dharma or the right order. 
Submission to the head of the organization [i.e., to someone who because of seniority and 
greater experience deserves obedience from the others] is a great quality. Living in 
Ekannavarti Parivar contributes to its nourishment. Transcendence of self-interest through the 
spending of a part of one’s earning for the good of the others is another appreciable quality. 
Residing in Ekannavarti Parivar helps the cultivation of this quality also. “Consequently, a 
good number of basic qualities of a life attuned to dharma or right order such as 
submissiveness, readiness to sacrifice one’s self-interests for the sake of others, equity and 
fairmindedness to everyone are the beneficial effects of living in the Ekannavarti Parivar and 
since the Ekannavarti Parivar is the nursery of the aforesaid virtues, it has continued to enjoy 
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appreciation in the tradition of our country””. 


Bhudev discerns another reason which seems to him highly plausible behind the 
appreciation of the Indians for living in the Ekannavarti Parivar. “Since the families in this 
country are mostly Ekannavarti, the need for jeevan-veema or life insurance is hardly felt here. 
Similarly, the enactment of poor law, i.e., laws for special assistance to the poor, has not been 
considered that important in this country, or to put the matter in a different way, it may as well be 
said that the absence of EkXannavarti Parivar would have meant unending woes to the people of 
this land in view of the non-availability here of the aforementioned measures which have been 
introduced by the Europeans in their native places. The needs which are satisfied in the west by 
the aforesaid measures are taken care of in this country very well by the fact of Ekannavartita 
[people’s sharing the same kitchen in complex households or joint families]”. 


Thus, both Prthagannavartita (the fact of brothers living in separate households) and 
Ekannavartita (the fact of two or more householders’ sharing the same household and kitchen) 
have their respective Subha phal or favourable consequences i.e., eufunctions for the society. In 
Bhudev’s judgment, “it would have been most desirable [for our countrymen] if they could 
achieve a combination of the positive aspects of both the types of living; and in my view, it is 
possible to effect and attain such a blend of the aforesaid qualities of both the styles of living if 
our jatiya dharmabhav (indigenous spirit of religiosity and sense of social obligations) does not 
get in any way impaired because of the predominance of the norms and values of the foreigners 
in our society”. To remain Ekannabarti without causing any harm to jatiya dharmabhava is 
rather desirable for the Indians particularly when the country is so poor and when the popular 
sentiment is so strong in favour of Ekannavartita. Bhudev proceeds therefore, to find out how 
Ekannavartita and its beneficial aspects can be sustained without, of course, any encouragement 
to its dysfunctional features. 


The steps suggested by Bhudev to achieve the above goal are as follows: 

First, every able-bodied member of Ekannavarti Parivar should strive to make an 
income of his own. Nobody should live in the family as an undesirable dependant on the others, 
i.e., as one who cannot be got rid of. 
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Secondly, in a collateral joint family or complex household of brothers the eldest brother 
should be accepted and respected as the karta or head or manager of the family or household by 
the other brothers and his advice or decision should be honoured. 

Thirdly, the respective earnings of the brothers should all be placed with the eldest 
brother who is the karta. 

Fourthly, the karta should — 

a) perform his duties in relation to the family in consultation with everybody else in the family, 

b) scrupulously and meticulously maintain the account of income and expenditure of the 
family, 

c) prove to be equitable in his dealings with every member of the family. 

There is as yet a fifth rule of conduct for the reinforcement of the bond of joint family or 
complex household. It relates to the proportionate distribution among the earning members of the 
joint family of the residue or what remains of the joint earning, after meeting all the expenditure 
for the family, according to the quantum of their respective contribution to the common fund of 
the joint family. The share of the residue thus determined will be the personal property of the 
respective recipient. Bhudev seeks to clarify the point with the help of a hypothetical 
illustration.” 

Suppose, Ram, Hari and Krishna are three brothers who are living in a joint family or 
complex household. Their respective incomes and contributions to the common fund of the 
family in a year are Rs. 3000/-, Rs. 4000/- and Rs. 2000. The total fund comes to Rs. 9000/-. The 
total expenditure made for meeting all the needs of the family during the year is to the tune of Rs. 
4000/-. The residue comes to the figure of Rs. 5000/-. 

Out of this sum of Rs. 5000/- 

1) 9: 5::3:16/9=Rs. 1 6/9 thousand-it should be deemed Ram’s personal property. 

2) 9:5::4:22/9=Rs. 2 2/9 thousand-it should be regarded as Hari’s personal property. 

3) 9:5::2:11/9=Rs. 1 1/9 thousand-it should be counted as Krishna’s personal property. 
The observance of the above rule will suffice to ensure the smooth functioning of a joint 
family where due respect is shown to Arya—dharma-—pranali or the way of life which is 
considered by the Aryas to be in keeping with the just or right order. It will deliver all the 
positive results, and minimize the scope for disputes and quarrels among the members of 
succeeding generations. Bhudev thus suggests a way of how to combine the art of living in 
the joint family which is located in the eastern way of life with the individual spirit and 
action which is encouraged in the western value system. 

Though, one may read in this advocacy of an eclectic mixture of western and Indian 
thought about the family and the roles of the members in it, one cannot miss here the special 
nature of Bhudev’s spirit of nationalism which seeks selective adoption of the features of western 
way of life that will strengthen the morale of the Indians to achieve success in worldly matters 
without, of course, any prejudice to the rich tradition of the Indian way of life that is devoted to 
the pursuit of Dharma and the concomitant virtues of altruism and spiritualism. 

Bhudev’s shrewd observation immediately detects several areas where the actual conduct 
of the members of the Ekannavarti Parivar is often found to be flawed and detrimental to the 
bond of solidarity of the Parivar. While some of these have been noted above, Bhudev at the end 
of his essay on Ekannavarti Parivar comes to note a particular area where the members of the 
Ekannavarti Parivar falter in their steps. It often happens that the incomes of all the members or 
brothers of an Ekannavarti Parivar are not equal—some earn more and also contribute more to 
the common or joint fund of the family than the others. Bhudev strictly warns those who earn 
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less and contribute less to the fund in comparison with the other members or brothers against 
their adding to the number of their offspring or indulging in any kind of ostentation in spending 
for themselves, their respective wives or children. It is a serious vice since those who do it throw 
the dead weight of their dependency on the others in the family and weaken the Ekannavarti 
Parivar. 


To drive home the point Bhudev presents a sort of imagined conversation between a 
member of an EkXannavarti Parivar, who earlier did not have a gainful employment and his wife. 
It is so interesting that it may be cited in full: “[{Husband] ‘In this poor country of ours nobody 
should remain indolent, incompetent, and incapable of earning independently’....[Wife]‘Then, 
should a person die if he is incapable of making an independent income?”.....[H]‘I don’t mean 
that he should die [May god save him]. But, he does not have the right to increase the number of 
offspring and thus add to the burden on the other members of the family. A pauper has to practise 
austerity.’.....[W]‘Is it this kind of consideration that made you engage in activities involving 
hard manual labour like severing logs of wood to be used as fuel to the hearth of the joint family 
and spend as much time as possible outside home while you were unemployed?’........ [H]. 
‘Maybe, some such idea lurked in my mind at that time’™*. 

Evaluation of Bhudev’s analysis of Ekannavartita will not be complete without the 
mention of the findings of sociologists of today regarding the phenomenon. We may first cite I. 
P. Desai’s study of Mahuva, a small seaport town of Saurashtra in Western India, situated on the 
Gulf of Cambay, where he concludes, “we observed [that] the idea of jointness is still cherished. 
The belief in the desirability of joint living was found to be quite widespread.” Desai continues, 
“Even when there is no jointness of property or jointness of residence, it is maintained by the 
recognition of kinship.....observing the residential group...., we found that separation did not 
mean change in the orientation of the separating members”. Desai further observed that jointness 
was not confined to Hindus only. It was common among Jains and Muslims also. “Jointness need 
not be considered as peculiar to any religion though particular religious beliefs might buttress it.” 
He also found that jointness was not confined to any caste. Greater degree of jointness could, of 
course, be observed co-existing with business and agricultural castes. 


The last finding of Desai seems to be confirmed by the findings of A.M. Shah’s study in 
Radhavanaj, a village in central Gujarat, Western India. The study suggests: “While there are 
differences between the castes in Radhavanaj in the frequencies of various types of households, it 
is noteworthy that there is no caste that does not place at least some emphasis on the norm of co- 
residence of parents and married sons””. Though, in his census of the households in Radhavanaj 
‘there is no household in which two or more married brothers live together without their parents 
or unmarried brothers and sisters’”®. In spite of the ideal which is expressed in oral conversation 
and in folklore that brothers should live together in the same household even after the death of 
their parents, it is not followed in actual practice. When brothers live in separate households, 
Shah hastens to add, it does not mean that they sever all other social relationships. “Brothers may 
partition property of only some kinds, but remain joint with reference to others. Moreover, they 
may act together in political, ceremonial, and ritual spheres, and they may be bound together by a 
number of mutual rights and obligations””’. Shah’s comment on the tenacity of the spirit of joint 
living of the brothers in India is important, particularly in view of the fact that he himself is 
critical of I. P. Desai’s way of analyzing the nature of joint living of parents and their married 
sons or of the married brothers, in particular, and the wooliness and sentimentality attached by 
the Indian scholars like Desai to the notion of joint family, in general. 
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.. The similarity of the inferences of Bhudev and Shah can hardly be missed. Finally, as to 
the charge of Bhudev’s inability to see the incompatibility of Ekannavartita with urban life, the 
findings of studies by both Ramkrishna Mukherjee?’ and Jyotirmayee Sarma” may be referred 
to. Mukherjee’s several large samples from eastern India (1965). show that the emphasis on the 
joint household increases progressively as one passes from villages through small towns to large 
cities, or from non-industrial through partly industrial to highly industrial towns. Sarma’s sample 
taken from villages in West Bengal and her two samples taken from the metropolitan city of 
Calcutta show higher percentage of joint households in the city than in the villages, and within 
the city, in newer residential quarters than in the older. 

Milton Singer has examined the nature of working of joint family in a different region, 
viz., Madras. He has met there the joint families of coparceners. He has found that the move to 
city and into industry has not destroyed the joint family and its extended kinship ties though the 
data on Madras industrial leaders’ families show a trend towards smaller and separate 
households. In his judgment “The adaptability of the traditional joint-family rules in an urban and 
industrial context implies an underlying congruence of the structure of the traditional joint family 
with the requirements of modern industry—a congruence that has enabled it to survive 
geographical and occupational mobility, monetization of the economy, production for industry, 
production for national and international markets, and the application of science and advanced 
technology to industry. Whether it can also survive complete nationalization of the economy is 
more problematic”. When a great tradition modernizes, Bhudev’s concern with Ekannavarti 
Parivar is, therefore, not totally anachronistic in today’s’ India. 


VI 
Jnatitva and Kutumbata 


Ekannavartita is encompassed by jridtitva and is-intimately interlinked with kutumbata. Bhubev 
uses the term Autumbatd for kutumbita. He does not offer any definition of these terms which 
suggest different kinds of code for conduct of the Bengalis in particular, and the Indians in 
general, in their relations to one another in the wider circle of the kin and affines than that of 
Ekannavarti Parivar. He explains their special nature with reference to the empirical reality as 
experienced in the Bengali society of his times. His understanding continues to be valid for a 
large section of Bengalis or Indians down to these days. 

Since Bhudev does not clearly define the terms jridtitva or kutumbata, one may look at 
the study by Inden and Nicholas of Bengali kinship for their clarification. According to them, the 
jňätitva code for conduct that keeps up and reinforces the j7idati relationship is distinguished from 
the kutumbitā code for conduct that sustains and nurtures the Autumba relationship. The j7iati set 
is similar to the category of “blood” relatives in western, more specially, American kinship, and 
the “Cognatic kindred” or “Consanguine” categories of anthropology but it is not the same as 
any of these categories. Likewise the Autumba set is similar to the category of relatives “by 
marriage” or “in-law” in American kinship—the “affines” in anthropological terminology—but the 
two are not the same. . 

The set of par excellence jnati of an Indian more specifically of a Bengali — a set 
resembling the “agnates” of anthropological analysis—includes the men, unmarried women and 
in-marrying women of “one’s own lineage/clan”. For a man, whether married or unmarried, his 
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own clan is his father’s lineage/clan. For a woman, however, there is a difference. Before 
marriage her own lineage/clan is her father’s lineage/clan; after marriage her own lineage/clan 
(nijer kula) is her husband’s lineage/clan (pati-kula). Thus, the set of par excellence jnati for a 
married woman is the same with that of her husband. There is a residual set of jnati which 
includes both the persons of one’s mother’s father’s lineage/clan (matr-kula) and the out- 
marrying women from one’s own lineage/clan together with their children. Since a woman’s own 
lineage/clan changes at the time of her marriage, her set of residual jnati also changes. The 
persons of her father’s lineage/clan, who constituted her par excellence jnati before marriage, are 
classed as her residual jnati after her marriage. 


The term jňāti is synonymous with the terms eka-deha, eka-Sarira and sapinda. Each of 
these terms means sharing the same body and provides the most important feature that defines 
the jriati class of one’s own people. What is most significant in the Indian — Bengali notion of 
jriati is the inclusion of a man’s wife and the wives of his brothers in the set of shared body 
relationship. This feature contrasts strongly with the categorization of consanguines and affines 
in Euro ~ American culture. Jrati-dharma is the code for conduct of that set of one’s own people 
that share the same body; it is j#atitva and nourishes the jřati relationship. These two features, 
shared body and a particular code for conduct, define the jnati class of one’s own people and 
distinguish it from the Autumba class. 


Kutumbas and Kutumbata 

Bengalis call those persons Autumba, who belong not to their own family but to other families 
and lineages / clans and are related by marriage (vivaha, biye). But, the kutumba category is not 
all the same as the American category of “relatives by marriage” or “in-laws”. Thus, a husband 
and his wife or a woman’s husband’s father, mother, brother and so forth are not included in the 
kutumba category in Indian / Bengali kinship. One feature that defines kutumba relationship is 
the body of daughter (kanya) who is given in marriage by her father and accepted by her 
husband. “This daughter, whose body comes to be shared by persons of her husband’s lineage 
and clan while continuing to be shared by persons of her father’s clan, contains a particular code 
for conduct, kutumbitā that sustains and nourishes the Autumba relationship”. The term Autumba 
is synonymous with the term sambandhi. Sambandhi is derived from sambandha, which means 
tie, connection, relationship, or state of remaining consigned or bound together, and, more 
formally, the relationship of receiving and giving (a@dana—pradana). The distinguishing mark of 
gift-and—acceptance-telationship of kutumba is that it is established by the ‘asymmetrical’ or 
non-reciprocal exchange of human body, that is, by the gift of a daughter (kanya—dana). 

The particular code for conduct that inheres in the bodies of persons classed as jAati 
enjoins them to share and nourish their relationship of shared bodily substance by the sharing of 
non-bodily substances, such as the same house (barhi, grha), obligation, responsibility (daya), 
wealth or property (sampatti), the source of food, at the level of kula lineage / clan deity, priest, 
and preceptor (Au/a—devata, purohit, guru). At the level of the kula, the dead jndti are deemed to 
share in the balls (bodies) of food (pinda) given to them by the living jnati who make up the 
many parivaras of the kula. 

While Autumbita code for conduct, too, inheres in the bodies of persons as Autumbas, it 
enjoins them to sustain and strengthen their relationship of given (and accepted) bodily substance 
by the gift (and acceptance) of non-bodily substances. They visit one angther on appropriate - 
occasions and exchange gifts. This relationship is distinguished by special gifts, called tattva 
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(gifts that bring ‘news’), which move asymmetrically from the house of the bride’s father to that 
of her husband’s father or husband. 

Thus sharing of bodily substance and gift-giving are the distinguishing features 
respectively of the jrdti and the kutumba classes. But, the code for conduct distinguishing the 
Jnati-kutumba class as a whole from the open-ended atmiya-svajana class is a code for conduct 
enjoining solidarity and wellbeing, and it encompasses the sharing and gift-giving codes just as 
relationship through the body in general encompasses the sharing and giving of a body. 
“Following this code for conduct [which is based on love emanating from the body (shared or 
given)] kinsmen are thought to retain their solidarity with one another and thereby to obtain 
pleasure, delight, and gratification (ananda, tripti, santosha)””. 

The above comment comes jointly from a historian and an anthropologist, both of whom 
simultaneously carried out fieldwork among the Bengalis (mainly of West Bengal) and consulted 
the relevant textual material. Both of them found “little discrepancy between the categories and 
symbols of kinship in the literary tradition of Hinduism and those of the regional traditions 
represented in anthropological accounts’. There is a striking similarity between interpretations 
of the Bengali Hindu kinship by Bhudev and two American social scientists writing across a 
century. Bhudev’s account is, of course, extremely sketchy but he shows much greater concern 
than the American scholars with the factors that threaten the continuance of the spirit of 
solidarity and collective wellbeing underlying the Bengali kinship. 


Jitatis and Jndtitva 

The essay, ‘/ridtitva’, begins with a description of the hard reality of ill-feeling and 
malice harboured by the jridtis or kinsmen against one another in Bhudev’s contemporary milieu. 
“In many cases the term, ‘/riati? comes to suggest the idea of a person who resembles an enemy 
in his dealing with his kin. When it is said that X behaves like a jriati towards Y, it means that 
X’s dealings with Y are marked by hostility or enmity. They say jokingly, ‘Look, the younger 
brother is the most intimate kin of the elder brother. But what does the former actually do in 
relation to the latter? The moment the mother conceives for the second time, the elder brother is 
willy nilly deprived of the adoration and special care from his mother. From the very moment of 
birth of the younger brother, the elder brother is deprived of mother’s milk and the warmth and 
coziness of mother’s lap; the younger brother succeeds in snatching away part of the paternal 
affection which has so far been enjoyed by the elder brother, and ultimately deprives the elder 
brother of a half of the paternal property. Who can be as sworn an enemy of a person as his 
younger brother?” 

Bhudev, however, hastens to add: “But, the term, jfati did not always carry with it such 
a pejorative connotation. When the size of the community did not assume huge proportions, the 
political institutions did not get crystallized and firmly established, and the life of the clans was 
organized under the tutelage of the respective gotra-patis or masters or chiefs of clans, nobody 
other than one’s kinsmen was considered worthy of trust, confidence and friendship. Jndtitva did 
not then indicate just a relationship created by the accident of birth but it connoted true friendship 
and attachment”. A moment’s reflection on the issue suggests that kinsmen may indeed prove 
to be great friends. There is enough reason for the existence of mutual affection and sympathy 
among the kinsmen. Every member of the kin-group cherishes dearly the idea of perpetuation 
and nourishment of the prestige of his family or lineage. All the jääti ’s sing the glory of the same 
ancestors and feel proud of introducing themselves as the descendants of the same circle of 
revered ancestors. Because of the presence of this “we-feeling” and mutual attachment among 
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the kinsmen through their link with the common ancestors, it is not at all difficult for them to live 
happily together. 

On the basis of the preceding analysis Bhudev offers his tip as to how the jfatis or 
agnates can avoid mutual envy and rivalry among themselves. One will have to shun vanity, 
show reverence to the ancestors and respectfully cite their references, whenever it is necessary, in 
one’s dealings with one’s jätis. Indeed, reverential mention of the deeds and achievements of 
the ancestors is a form of ancestor worship, which serves as a source of active collaboration of 
the members of the kin-group in fulfilling various social obligations and of their attachment for 
one another. 

A strong admiration for tradition is no doubt a notable feature of Bhudev’s thought. 
Despite it, Bhudev has the open mind to admit that the rites and customs of a generation may 
differ from those of the previous generations thanks to changes in time. But, “forgetfulness of the 
ancestors and what they bequeath to the succeeding generation proves to be a source of great loss 
and injury to the latter”.” Recollection of the deceased ancestors is an instant reminder of the 
inevitable mortality of man and of the futility of pursuits of worldly interests by hook or by crook 
and saves one against indulgences. Moreover, the deceased ancestors are imagined by their 
descendants to have gained proximity to the Divine. “[Therefore,] the deceased appear as 
celestial or divine entities to the surviving descendants”’®. Their remembrance is a source of 
purity of mind of the survivors. The assembly of jätis or association with them kindles in the 
mind of everyone the sentiment for worshipping the god-like ancestors, which is nourished 
through the recollection of the pains taken by them for ensuring the wellbeing of their succeeding 
generations. This, in turn, reinforces the solidarity of the jñatis since they put aside vanity and 
envy and ill-feeling towards one another when they engage in worship or reverential 
remembrance of their ancestors and their noble deeds. 

Realization of the aforementioned spiritual benefit and mundane gain tends to be, 
Bhudev notices with regret, frustrated because the relations among the /fdtis are often found to 
be encumbered with concerns and anxieties over the inheritance of ancestral property. The first 
and the foremost step towards the perpetuation and nourishment of the spirit of cooperation 
among the brothers of a joint family or jäätis lies, therefore, in dissociating the consideration of 
inheritance and enjoyment of the ancestral property by the brothers or the jfidtis from their joint 
participation in socio-religious duties and obligations. What is most advisable is an immediate 
settlement of the issue of partition of the paternal or ancestral property among the brothers or 
among the jñätis after the demise of their father or their ancestor / ancestors. The perpetuation of 
joint holding of the paternal/ancestral property remains all the time a bone of contention and 
vitiates the relations between the brothers or between the jñätis and most seriously tells upon the 
fraternal love and solidarity and the “we-feeling” of the jäätis. 

Maybe, the local usage in many a place does not favour such a division or partition of the 
paternal property between the brothers or of the ancestral property among the jndtis but there is a 
clear approval of it in the scripture. The author of the Dayabhaga system advocates it in 
unmistakable terms. Bhudev advises the brothers and/or surviving descendants to effect, at the 
earliest opportunity, partition of their paternal or ancestral property between them without any 
feeling of delicacy or any hesitation. Disputes and quarrels over the legitimate share of the 
earnings from the joint holding breed mistrust among the brothers or the jfidtis and make them 
oblivious to the sacred duty of expressing their sense of gratitude to the parents or ancestors. 

Partition of jointly held paternal or ancestral property among the brothers or among the 
jratis does not at all mean, reminds Bhudev, the abandonment of their responsibility and 
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obligation to stand by one another and collectively carry out their social and religious 
obligations. The most powerful or influential among the agnates or brothers or the eldest brother 
in a complex household of two or more brothers should look upon himself as the chief of a clan 
who is not so much interested in extracting levy from the members of the clan as in ensuring 
protection and welfare for each and every member of the clan. It hurts the chief of the clan if 
anyone of the clan suffers meanness, insult or misery. The most influential person among the 
jätis should have the same feeling and sense of responsibility towards all the members of the 
circle of his jratis. 

A circle of jridtis is looked upon by Bhudev as a sort of religious group. Those who 
subscribe to a particular religious faith are found in all times and climes to stand by and help one 
another in all the possible ways. A Christian helps the other Christians, a Musalman offers 
cooperation to the other Musalmans, and a Jain takes an active interest in helping the other Jains. 
“If subscription to one religious faith is a source of mutual help and cooperation in case of the 
followers of that faith, how can, then, the members of a circle of jridtis who worship the same 
ancestors refrain from offering cooperation and assistance to one another?” asks Bhudev. 

The “leading question” put by Bhudev evidently suggests how the bond of worshipful 
sentiment or religiosity promotes social solidarity or how it may be harnessed to the promotion of 
solidarity of the kin. 

In order to explain the cause of disunity among the brothers and /ridtis, the members of 
the patriarchal society of Bengal or India search a scapegoat and they find an easy target in the 
rank of women. It is, however, awful that the charge that it is the bad counsel of women that lies 
at the root of dissension and conflicts among the brothers or among the j#atis does not appear to 
Bhudev as totally baseless. Of course, he immediately mentions its concomitant factor to be the 
males’ inability to suggest a judicious partition of jointly held paternal or ancestral property. 
Women are, according to Bhudev, incapable of extending the same degree of love and care to kin 
other than their respective husbands and children as is nurtured and displayed by them in relation 
to the latter. The interests of her husband and children are of foremost importance to any woman. 
The gap perceived and maintained by her between her husband and children and her other 
relatives continues and even widens if the share of her father-in-law or of her husband in the 
jointly-held ancestral property is not judiciously partitioned off from the share{s) of the rest of 
the co-sharers. An end to the muddle created by the entanglement of her father-in-law’s or 
husband’s share with that of the co-sharers in the jointly-held ancestral or paternal property will 
change the attitude and behaviour of the woman to the j/idtis and their children. 

In another essay in PP, namely, “Bhai-Bhagini” (Siblings or Brothers and Sisters)”, 
Bhudev makes the brothers themselves, and ngt their. wives, responsible for their disunity and 
separation from the ekannavarti parivar. There also the absence of timely separation of ancestral 
property is depicted to give rise to the bone of contention among the brothers. Bhudev writes, 
“After the marriage of the brothers and the death of the father and the mother, a fraternal split 
may begin. But, if the paternal wealth is clearly and justly divided in a judiciously run family, 
this almost never happens. Jf there is genuine unity of minds among the brothers, their wives will 
not become rivals towards one another. The roots of quarrelling among brothers’ wives are, 
first, the quarrels of their sons and, second, the quarrels of their daughters. These are very trivial 
matters and with a little bit of care they can be prevented.” If because of differential incomes of 
the brothers, there is a possibility of ill-feeling, the only means of avoiding that is to become 
separate in food (prthaganna). Doing this by mutual agreement of the brothers is the best; it is 
improper to let the ill-feeling grow, and, the one who has the least of means or the largest number 
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of children should fitfully be the one to propose the separation of hearths. But, even after they 
have become separate in food, the unity of minds of the brothers can always be fully maintained. 
But, if it is not then faults arise in their natures. “Even after they are separate in food, mutual 
assistance will continue, their empathy will remain undivided, there will be joint consultations in 
particular matters and the performance of ritual (anusthana) in common will continue. Brotherly 
love (saubhratra) and sisterly love (saubhaginya) - these are everlasting relationships. Purity 
results from preserving this relationship and no cause for selfishness arises. Failure to preserve it 
leads to detraction from purity and gives rise to criticism in public.” 

The foregoing observation by Bhudev repeats his concern over how to maintain unity 
and solidarity of the brothers and the jnatis. For social solidarity is the most important matter for 
the members of a politically and culturally subjugated nationality or ethnic group. He assures his 
countrymen that the absence of structural jointness does not mean the disappearance of 
functional jointness of an estwhile joint family. What is, however, important to note in Bhudev’s 
remark in the paragraph above is his admission of the fact that the cause of separation of the 
brothers from the Ekannavarti Parivar lies with the brothers themselves and not with their wives. 
The jfidtis themselves, not their wives, are responsible in cases of their disunity. Bias of 
patriarchy against the women folk seems to have been corrected here. 


vil 
Krtrim Svajanata 


An interesting aspect of Bengali culture centering on kinship is highlighted in the essay entitled 
“Krtrim Svajanata’. One’s Svajana means “one’s own people”. As Inden and Nicholas aptly 
remark, in Bengali culture almost “anyone could under appropriate circumstances, be considered 
‘one’s own persons.” While the term jfati-kutumba refers to a definite, closed subset of one’s 
own people (related through “blood” and marriage), the words Gtmiya and svajana are 
compounded in Bengali language and are applied to designate an open set of people. Thus 
persons related by marriage, by living together in the same house, neighbourhood, or village, by 
being members of the same school or class, by working together in the same office, by taking 
instruction from the same guru or preceptor, by going on the same pilgrimage together, and so 
forth may come under the purview of one’s svajana. Bhudev throws light on the vitality of the 
relationship of svajana between two persons, which is created by them out of their volition or 
artificially established by them though they are not related by birth or marriage. He calls this 
relationship “krtrim—svajanata”. 

Bhudev observes the preponderance of this relationship especially among the women. 
Though he is a protagonist of patriarchy, he upholds, it may be reiterated, responsible patriarchy 
which is not indifferent or insensitive to the problems as well as the aspirations of the female folk 
dominated by patriarchism. He notes that women in Bengal have a natural proclivity towards or 
aptitude for and skill in making friends with and establishing initially artificial but ultimately 
intimate and enduring bond with others, particularly other women. This initially artificial bond 
comes to be, in the long run, considered natural and akin to the relationship of a person with his / 
her svajana or own people. In their youth women readily establish such relationships with other 
women of their age-group and use such terms as are dear to them to address the latter, for 
example, Sai (Bosom friend), Makar (kind of sea monster, sometimes confounded with the 
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crocodile, etc., the head of which constitutes the favourite motif in women’s ornaments), Mitin 
(Bosom friend), Gangajal (Water of the Ganges—suggests friendship which is as sacrosanct as 
the sacred water), Golapphool (the flower of rose), Begunphool (the flower of the egg-plant), 
Hnoparphool and (in and around Calcutta) Lavender, Pomatum (or pomade) and so on and so 
forth. This attitude and aptitude of women does not disappear along with the advancement in age. 
The aged or old ladies come to establish relationship with the younger ones whom they treat as 
their sons or sons-in-law, daughters or daughters-in-law. “Because of this kind of deliberately 
instituted relationships, reciprocal visits to the houses of one another, invitations, exchange of 
messages and gifts freely take place between the persons [connected by such relationships] and 
the boundaries of household activities come to be varied and extensive”.*! 

Generally, the males do not, Bhudev notes with concern, like this act of the females. 
They sometimes express contempt for and at other times strong displeasure with it. They do not 
and cannot offer any reason as to why this artificially established relationship is contemptible or 
exasperating. There is, according to Bhudev, hardly any genuine reason for the feeling of 
contempt or annoyance of the males for this Aritrim— svajanata. Kritrim—Svajanata is but an 
expression of an important fact of human nature and life. Nobody will live on this earth forever. 
Whatever pleasure one may enjoy in this world is but short-lived and this pleasure is to be 
created and shared collectively. True happiness does not lie in the selfish enjoyment of the 
objects of desire but in extending comfort and pleasure and feeling of happiness to the others. 
When we are so placed in real life, the more we establish relationships with the others the better 
it is for us. It is only the ungenerous and niggardly who differentiate between those who are 
considered their own people and the others. Their mental horizon becomes increasingly narrow 
and they become unable to see beyond their selfish ends. Therefore, to make the others one’s 
own people is a genuine work in life. A moment’s reflection suggests that there is no other 
important task in life than to turn ‘ndham’ [not myself or being / beings who are not related to 
myself] into aham [myself or beings related to myself]. The practice of establishing artificial 
bond of kinship with others is nothing but a means to turn them who were not one’s own people 
into one’s close relations”. The preceding observation by Bhudev reminds one of the 
importances attached by Durkheim to the fact of increasing number of social relationships among 
the members of a society. Durkheim writes in one place, “altruism is not destined to 
become...... a kind of a pleasant ornament of our social life, but one that will always be its 
fundamental basis. How indeed could we ever do without it? Men cannot live together without 
agreeing, and consequently without making mutual sacrifices, joining themselves to one another 
in a strong and enduring fashion. Every society is a moral society.” Bhudev admires kritrim- 
svajanata because it teaches people to become considerate towards others. One may read in 
Bhudev’s analysis also his appreciation for what has later been termed by Durkheim “dynamic or 
moral density” because of involvement of the members of the society in an increasingly large 
number of social relationships. Durkheim says, “....the division of labour progresses the more 
individuals there are who are sufficiently in contact with one another to be able mutually to act 
and react upon one another.....We agree to call dynamic or moral density this drawing together 
iand the active exchanges that result from it...” 

Bhudev pointed out that the practice of establishing bonds of intimacy with those other 
than the kin has a special relevance for the women of the Bengali society of his times. “In this 
country the circle of women is still very much circumscribed [i.e., the social space for women is 
till extremely limited]. It is so narrow that in many cases the women cannot even meet the 
people who are outside the pale of their kin. It is only where their social situation has become 
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freed of that restricted condition and when they get the opportunity to meet and cultivate 
relationships with the families outside the circle of kinship that initiative is taken to establish 
kritrim— svajanata. Establishment of this artificial bond of intimacy is, of course, only an 
indication of the enlargement of the bond of love between the members of society but not a mark 
of the culmination of the virtue of mutual love and sympathy among them”. What is suggested by 
Bhudev is that the artificial bond of love, sympathy and affection and trust initiated by women 
has to be encouraged by their male counterparts in the families. 

Krtrim—Svajanatad has an educative value. It teaches the people related through it the 
values of transcendence of selfishness and self-centredness and also the virtue of sharing the joys 
of pleasures of life with the others. Hence a husband should behave in such a manner as kArtrim— 
svajanata gets reinforced. Indeed, krtrim—svajanata requires special care for its nourishment and 
its observance in an appropriate manner. The husband should display the same attitude of 
sympathy and friendship as is shown by his wife towards the ladies befriended by his wife. He 
should show interest in their welfare and welfare of their children. He may express concern over 
the sickness of their children. He may advise his wife to enquire about the weal and woe of her 
friends even if she forgets to do it. Indeed, it is easier to maintain the relationship of tattwas (gifts 
that bring ‘news’) in case of Artrim— svajanatd than in case of kutumbita. The former relationship 
is based on simple love. The question of one’s showing proper respect to the other party or 
honouring the social status is not associated with it. One can send whatever gift one may afford 
to one’s beloved sai. Thus, in case of persons related through Artrim—svajanata a gift from a 
friend to another may be just several pieces of a fish instead of a whole fish which a person is 
supposed to send to his/her kutumba. Then, there is no harm if the person related through Artrim— 
svajanata is not invited to ceremonies. It they are invited, they should not be entrusted with any 
responsibility since that is the prerogative of the jnati~kutumbas. If the former are given any 
responsibility and have any difference with the latter, the jndti-kutumbas may feel slighted. But, 
the Avitrim— svajanas must be invited to the feasts. 

It is not at all difficult to invite the Artrim—svajanas on occasions which are not marked 
by any ostentation and to entertain them with such food as is daily and ordinarily taken by the 
host. To dine together and stay together for a while becomes pleasing for the persons tied by 
krtrim—svajanata — there is no question of punctilious observance of the rules of etiquette. The 
conduct pertaining to kAutumbitd is not demanded in case of the relationship of Artrim—svajanata. 
Any kind of ostentation that may be displayed in offering gifts to Autwmbas is uncalled for in case 
of krtrim—svajanata. Resort to ostentation may adversely affect krtrim—svajanata. 

Husbands have a duty in helping their wives overcome the confusion of Autumbita and 
krtrim—svajanatd. If the husband invites a dear friend of his to lunch at his residence and treats 
him with such ordinary food as is generally taken by him and his family, the wife too will learn 
how to treat her own bosom friend with whom she has established the relationship of kritrim— 
svajanata. Bhudev presents an imagined dialogue of a couple to illustrate the point. The wife 
finds that her husband invites his friend to lunch (or dinner) without any scope for her to make 
any special preparation for it. She, then, immediately points out that no special dish has been 
prepared. “That doesn’t matter”, remarks the husband and enjoys with his friend the ordinary 
meal prepared for the day, or evening. Afterwards, the husband asks the wife, “What’s the 
matter? You have sent the errand boy to fetch your elder sister for the ceremony but you haven’t 
sent anybody to your Makar Sai’....[wife] : “I do not like to bring Makar, my Sai, to any 
ceremony like the children’s ‘bay’ (or biye, i.e., vivaha or marriage), paite (donning of the sacred 
thread), annaprasana (first feeding of rice), or sraddha of thakur or thakurani (the obsequial 
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rites for the father-in-law or mother-in-law). I would bring Makar next month to our residence 
and request her to spend a week or so with us when you come back from your parental house.” 
The wife suggests here, according to Bhudev, the appropriate conduct in relation to a Avitrim— 
svajan. 

The essay shows the ramifications of the relationship akin to kinship in the Bengali 
culture and their special relevance for women who remain cloistered within the confines of their 
households. However, the indigenous tradition of patriarchal domination has been slowly 
changing in the society of Bhudev’s times towards the liberation of women from the bondage of 
patriarchism. And, quite in tune with the trend, Bhudev summons the male folk of his native 
society to assist the process of change. 


Vill 


Swami — Stree (Husband and Wife): Balya-Vivaha, Dampatya-Pranaya, Satir 
Dharma, Saubhadgya-Garva, Lajjasilata, Stree-Sikhsa 


Bhudev has not written any separate essay in Parivarik Pravandha on the status and role 
of husband and wife in the family. But some other essays in it throw light on his ideas about 
them. The relationship of husband and wife is, according to Bhudev, not based only or even 
mainly on sensual tone. A relationship grown out of or sustained by sensual love only is bound to 
be short-lived. It is evident from the prevalence of the lurking possibility as well as the fact of 
divorce in western societies like those of Britain and America. In the USA, many people discuss 
even the proposal of abolition of marriage. It means that the life in the family in occidental 
societies is not happy. The lack of deep and enduring love and understanding between the 
husband and the wife is responsible for the unhappiness in the family in those societies. This 
unhappiness is in its turn the outcome of absence of that familiarity and sympathy which grows 
between two persons if they get the opportunity to know each other from a very early period of 
their life. And, exactly this happens in case of child marriage which has been favoured by the 
Indian tradition. The intimate and genuine friendship between two persons is possible when the 
minds of the two are not vexed by considerations of material interests or sensual attractions. The 
foregoing argument is advanced by Bhudev in the very first essay of his Parivarik Prabandha, 
which is entitled ‘Balya-Vivaha’ (child-marriage). By stressing the permanence of the marital 
bond and its extrasensual dimension Bhudev tries to establish the identity of the Indian system of 
marriage and family as against the occidental system and the superiority of the former to the 
latter. 

The argument in the first essay is further developed in the next article of PP., namely 
‘Dampatya Pranaya’ (Conjugal Love). Bhudev considers conjugal love to be the highest form of 
love that can be imagined or conceived of by men and women concerned with family and 
worldly interests. “The authors of the sastras (Scriptures) and novelists have identified conjugal 
love to be the highest ideal of divine love. When the relationship of Jivdtma (the sensient or 
embodied soul) and Paramdtma (the Supreme Spirit or Soul) is marked by their deepest union 
akin to the effect of that love, the former attains liberation.” 

Bhudev does not, of course, deny the role of physical attraction of men and women for 
each other in the development of conjugal love. But, there are two other fundamental elements of 
conjugal love. The second element is the mutual appreciation of the husband and the wife for the 
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beauty and grace of each other. Perfect beauty is unattainable and its realization or experience is 
beyond anybody and everybody. Beauty lies in the eyes of the beholder and therefore, nobody on 
this earth can be considered bereft of any beauty. The husband or the wife must, therefore, be in a 
position to recognize and appreciate beauty in the other. The third fundamental factor in conjugal 
love is the recognition by the husband and the wife, personally as well as in public, of the 
qualities or virtues of each other. 

If the physical attraction between the two sexes is natural, appreciation of beauty and 
recognition of ‘quality or merit of each other requires the cultivation of appropriate faculties by 
both the husband and the wife. “Indeed, the understanding or appreciation of quality or virtue 
like that of beauty varies across countries and persons... It emanates and works differently in 
different hearts ....the ability to appreciate beauty varies because of variation in conditions or 
situations and is, therefore, indisputably contingent on such factors as social standing, company 
or association, and learning and, hence, on human effort.” If the bride and the bridegroom are 
married at a very young age, their kin and affines can do a lot in nurturing the mutual 
appreciation of the two for each other’s beauty and virtue. “Unless a father and a mother or a 
father-in-law and a mother-in-law are basically fools or mean-minded and wicked persons, they 
can without much effort create a congenial atmosphere for the development of genuine love for 
each other between their son and his wife (their daughter-in-law) or between their daughter and 
her husband (their son-in-law).” A father-in-law and a mother-in-law prompted by genuine 
affection for their son-in-law would be liberal in praising the grace and symmetry in his physical 
appearance and his different qualities. Similarly, genuine affection of the groom’s parents 
towards their daughter-in-law would prompt them to explain to everybody, without reserve or 
hesitation whatsoever, about her beauty and virtues. 

This liberal praise from their parents and parents-in-law of a bridegroom and a bride for 
their beauty and grace and their merits or virtues would have a salutary effect on both of them. It 
would further kindle their interest in each other and enable them to discover and adequately 
admire the grace and virtues of each other. Conjugal love for its growth and sustenance requires 
the positive assistance from the bride and the bride-groom, particularly from their parents. 

Bhudev seeks to establish this special nature of conjugal love of the couples as it is 
envisioned in the Indian tradition. In this tradition conjugal love does not depend simply on what 
the bride and bridegroom think or act in relation to each other. It requires and, in actuality, 
receives reinforcement from the kin. And, child-marriage amply facilitates this reinforcement 
which is why Bhudev favours the practice. Viewed from a different angle, Bhudev’s focus on the 
ideal of the parents and parents-in-law as facilitating the growth of conjugal love between 
married couples probably points out the absence of the same from the actual conditions of life, in 
his times. The kindness and sweetness of treatment of the parents of the bridegroom towards 
their daughter-in-law and the unstinted praise of the bride’s parents for their son-in-law might not 
have been present in Bhudev’s contemporary society. Hence, he highlights the ideal of the Indian 
tradition for reminding his audience of the proper role of the parents and parents-in-law in 
inculcating the sense of mutual appreciation for the qualities of each other in the minds of a 
couple. What is absolutely clear is his total rejection of sensual love of a man and his wife as the 
basis for conjugal love. It has been seen above that conjugal love in the Indian tradition has got, 
for Bhudev, a spiritual dimension as well. “No other people enjoy as much facility as is enjoyed 
by us for experiencing what is meant by the real conjugal love. Those who, because of their 
being enticed by the alluring force of imitation of the western way of life, remain deprived of this 
pious (dharmamay) and blissful (anandamay) conjugal love despite their natural entitlement to 
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it simply by virtue of their birth in this land are unfortunate indeed.” Thus, from the very 
beginning of Pdarivarik Pravandha Bhudev tries to highlight the specificity of the values and 
institutions nurtured by the Indian tradition and emphasize the appropriate roles of the members 
of his contemporary society in maintaining the same. Simultaneously, he launches a tirade 
against the enticement of the western way of life and bitterly criticizes its Bengali or Indian 
imitators, 

His genuine admiration for the institutions of marriage and family of the Indians, i.e., the 
Hindus, leads Bhudev to dilate on the virtues of marriage as a sacrament in the succeeding essay, 
viz., “Udvaha-Samskara” (The 3™ essay in PP). Marriage as a sacrament, as distinguished from a 
contract, saves the marital bond against dissolution and the attending woes. Bhudev observes 
“The function of harmonizing selfishness with altruism is fulfilled only through the sacrament of 
marriage. It is through the institution of marriage that the considerations of selfishness get 
moderated and are ultimately united with the considerations for the others. It is why marriage is a 
major samskara”.” 

Selfishness or the tendency to look after the interests of the self is natural with human 
beings. At the same time it is also true that human beings do not remain busy with their self- 
interests only or do not glorify selfishness. If selfishness is a natural attribute of human beings, 
altruism also is an equally basic virtue of their character. There is an aparent contradiction 
between these two features of human nature. Social institutions are mechanisms for resolving this 
contradiction in a largely satisfactory way and marriage is a social institution of prime 
importance. Marriage helps people find a way out of the crisis created by the conflict of 
selfishness and altruism in them. When the husband derives happiness from the happiness of his 
wife and vice versa, the concern of either with his/her self-interest melts away in the concern for 
the welfare of the other. This kind of feeling lies at the basis of marital bond and conjugal love. 
Bhudev here emphasizes the Indian or Hindu ideal of married life, which seeks to ensure the 
stability of the relationships of husband and wife. 

The family which is intertwined with marriage, likewise, helps its members overcome 
the conflict of considerations for their own selves with those for the others. An interesting 
example is provided by Bhudev. A person who engages in charity or philanthropy commands the 
respect of others and has also the sense of satisfaction of fulfilling a religious obligation. 
Contrarily, a person taking pains to save money may suffer criticism by others and also self- 
reproach because of his failure to undertake charitable or philanthropic work. But, ‘a family man 
who practises thrift in order to save up money for his wife and children so that they do not get 
into any difficulty in the future does not have to face self-reproach or criticism by the others 
[despite his not spending money on charity]”” 

The perennial concern of the husband for the welfare of the wife and vice versa is, 
according to Bhudev, the key-note of the married life of the Indians. Though, he seems to 
emphasize out of all proportion the concern of the wife for the husband in essays like “Safir 
Dharma” (The virtue or natural quality of a Sati or a wife intently devoted to her husband) or 
“Jneyac” (A lady whose eldest child is living) which includes inter alia a discussion of the 
yearning of a wife to die as sadhava, i.e., a woman whose husband is living. Bhudev writes in 
Sateer Dharma, or Satir Dharma, “In course of my attempt at determining the nature of Satee- 
Dharma (the fundamental quality or virtue of a satee), I have come to decide that the true nature 
of the quality of a Satee is expressed in the Bengali term, patiprand (literally, a wife who thinks 
that her life is indistinguishable from the life of her husband or who lives her life for the sake of 
her husband) which is not to be found in [the literature of the peoples of] other lands. The root of 
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‘satee-dharma’ is grounded in the literal meaning of the aforementioned word. A sati is 
perennially haunted by the fear ‘If I am to live through his [husband’s] death’.*' A satee is 
always afraid lest any injury or death befalls her husband. She feels happy only if she knows that 
her husband is alive or is assured that he will be living for a long time and will live happily. No 
other thought other than the thought about the safety of her husband’s life and his happiness 
occupies her mind for any considerable length of time. “This deep-rooted thinking about the 
safety and wellbeing of her husband gives rise to another desire in her mind: the longing for the 
continual presence of her husband before her own eyes. These two attributes deeply rooted in the 
psyche of a satee keep her perpetually concerned over any sin that may be committed by her 
husband by breaking promises or contracts or any action leading to loss of his reputation or loss 
of his money”. f 

This ever-present concern of a wife with the reputation and wellbeing of her husband is 
further elaborated by Bhudev in “Saubhagya-Garva (Pride of good fortune) which follows “Satir 
Dharma”. A wife devoted to her husband is the ideal for a married woman in the Indian culture. 
A lady who realizes or approximates to that ideal has a sense of pride that she has succeeded in 
earning her husband’s adoration for her and trusts in her words and deeds. She feels proud of the 
good conduct and character of her husband, of the reputation earned by him and the 
achievements made by him. Bhudev advises a husband longing for happiness not to show any 
sign of disapproval of it. He should, rather, work for the nourishment of this pride in his wife. 
The husband of a devoted wife will try to carry out whatever his wife asks him to do since he has 
the understanding that his wife knows his mind and will not ask him to do anything which he 
does not or may not like to do. 

Bhudev presents a brief conversation between a wife and husband to illustrate the point. 
“[Wife] you consult me on every domestic issue and do almost always what is suggested by me. 
Do you do it lest I may feel hurt with your non-compliance? [Husband] let me suppose that your 
assumption is correct. But, what’s objectionable in it if I am prompted by the kind of 
consideration you refer to? It seems rather desirable, doesn’t it? [W] Maybe, it’s desirable, but I 
don’t feel happy with it. If you do things, which you yourself do not like, simply because I have 
suggested them, it’s embarrassment for me; in that case it would be better that I should withdraw 
myself from the scene.” The bluntness in wife’s remark made the husband regularly record in 
advance his opinion in a book regarding a proposal or issue, later get the opinion or decision of 
his wife on it, and, then let her compare her decision with her husband’s view already recorded in 
the book. This exercise, carried out for some time, helped both the husband and the wife 
ascertain the extent of agreement between them and resulted in the strengthening of their mutual 
trust. The husband could confidently entrust his wife with the responsibility for many important 
tasks pertaining to the household and the wife too carried them out with considerable confidence 
and efficiency. It is not said whether the episode is imaginary. (Though, Bhudev Carit describes 
the conversation to have actually taken place between Bhudev himself and his wife). But it does 
offer a crucial suggestion. While the wife must seek the trust of her husband, the husband too 
helps her acquire it. Trust begets trust and when there is mutual trust between the two, there 
cannot be any difference or conflict of interests between the husband and the wife — difference 
between thine (tadiyata) and mine (madiyata) disappears and what is mine immediately turns 
into what is thine and vice versa. The action of an upright husband and the measures taken by a 
trustworthy and devoted wife constitute the warp and woof of family life based on mutual trust. 
This, however, requires complete transparency on the part of both the husband and the wife. In 
Bhudev’s words, “A man and a woman, both maintaining purity of heart, and situated in relation 
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to each other as two mirrors facing each other, receive with proper understanding the ideas and 
thoughts of each other and reflect the same continuously and endlessly.” 

This view of the roles of husband and wife in the family seems reasonable though it 
appears an idealized view of the same. Bhudev’s emphasis on the husband’s assistance to his 
wife in performing her role properly and the husband’s responsibility in building the trust 
between himself and his wife is also acceptable. Indeed, he elaborates on the last-mentioned 
aspect in “Stree-Siksha”. But, the problem with Bhudev is his positioning the husband in a 
hierarchically superior position in relation to the wife. His idealization of the role of a woman 
having the virtues of a satee assumes an unmistakably patriarchal hue when he describes the 
husband as a deity that is to be worshipped by the wife. He, of course, describes an Arya woman 
as Devi or goddess in the essay, Lajjasilata. But, in his overall assessment, an Arya woman is a 
lesser deity than a male Arya. And, his paean of praise for satee-dharma seems repulsive to a 
modern mind. Bhudev writes, “This land of ours is more hallowed than any other country of the 
world by virtue of its continuing to be a sacred place for dwelling of the satees. The ancient 
custom bears testimony to the preceding observation. Have the women of other countries ever 
followed their husbands on the latter’s funeral pyre? Not to speak of her voluntarily embracing 
death immediately on the death of her husband, has any woman of any other land been able to 
even think of it? A certain Englishman who witnessed the act of self-immolation by a satee 
exclaimed in public, ‘Faith in the other world exists among these Hindus only but is absent from 
our hearts””™. A diehard conservative with strongly patriarchal values declares his presence in 
the preceding remark and citation. One cannot help being critical of Bhudev’s glorification of the 
subordinated position of women in the Hindu society. 

While Bhudev is rightly criticized for his patriarchal views, it can hardly be denied that 
Bhudev sought to emphasize the responsibility of the husband for enabling the wife to adequately 
play her role in domestic life. Part of the discussion above gives ample evidence of it. It is more 
clearly presented in “Stree-siksha” and also “Grihinipana”. Women of Bengal or India have been 
assigned in Bhudev’s scheme the important role of maintaining the virtues of traditional culture 
of India in the domestic sphere and of protecting it against the encroachment by foreign culture. 
Though he criticizes those women who succumb to enticement by the western way of life, he 
holds mainly their husbands responsible for their deviation. The following conversation of a 
married couple which is presented in “Lajjdsilata’” illustrates the point: [Husband] Quite a few 
women attended the invitation / party today but it is only one lady whose loud voice repeatedly 
reached the outer part of the house. [Wife] Guess, who the lady was, [H] How do I know? [W] 
She is Sukumari. She is that girl who till the other day was extremely well-mannered, behaved so 
modestly as the sound of her footsteps hardly reached the ears of others, who was bashful and did 
not look up while talking with others, whose smile never burst into loud laughter, she is that 
Sukumari! Ab, how should she be blamed for all this change in her! It is her husband who 
introduced her to the Englishmen, made her sing in their company, and, even initiated her to 
drinking. Has he allowed her to maintain her modesty? Hence, she talks in such a loud voice and 
all her manners have thoroughly changed.” Bhudev laments over the loss of sanctity of the 
domestic sphere as envisaged in the tradition and the steady weakening of the core values 
characterizing this domestic realm which distinguishes the Indian way of life from the cultures of 
other peoples. It is the wife, reminds Bhudev, who would protect them through her own conduct 
against the profanity of alien culture which may be raging in the world outside the family. But, 
the vulnerability of the arrangement envisaged by Bhudev becomes patent when the traditional 
system is challenged by the triumphant western culture. Traditionally, women are subordinated 
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to men. Bhudev, a traditionalist supporting the patriarchal values, does not question the veracity 
of this proposition and fact of Indian culture and society. If the men choose for an alien culture, 
what can the women do? Probably, this hard realization prompts Bhudev to blame the men for 
their involvement in capitulation of the traditional socio-cultural system before a system which is 
in many ways antithetical to it. He comes, therefore, to highlight the duty of the male members of 
his native society for assisting their female counterparts in acquiring the required resilience 
against the submergence of the indigenous system of values and social system by the one which 
is imported from outside. His view in this regard is clearly expressed in “Streesikshad’ and 
“Grihinipana” though some other essays in PP also contain fragments of it. 


To clear any doubt as to whether he supports the social movement for enabling women to 
acquire literacy and acquaintance with the larger world outside the premises of domestic life, 
Bhudev observes at the outset of “Streesiksha”, “From the title of the essay, stree-skiksha, one 
may infer that PII advocate the cause of schools for education of girls. In fact, that is not my 
intention. Ill say a few words regarding the nature of education which should be imparted by the 
male members of our society to their respective wives.” 


The first lesson in this scheme of education for the wives concerns the fact and value of 
patri-viri-locality for the Indian women. Two mythical tales are used as testimony. The first story 
relates to Satee and Uma, the two incarnations of the Mother goddess or primeval energy. Satee 
was the daughter of the mighty king Daksha. Uma was the daughter of Himalaya (the 
Himalayas), the king of mountains. But, the mother-goddess in both the incarnations chose as her 
husband Mahadeva who was no better than a beggar in terms of his material possessions. The 
other story relates to Paulami who was the daughter of a demon but married to Indra, the king of 
gods. Paulami witnessed how her parents and brothers suffered miserably though she enjoyed the 
power and comforts at the palace of Lord Indra. “From these two stories a married woman would 
learn the very lesson that the fortune or misery of her natal family does not matter to her. Her 
prosperity or misfortune is inextricably tied with that of her husband. Thus, her natal family has 
got little significance for the life of a wife or married woman. A woman’s home comes to be 
located in the family of her husband, rather, of her father-in-law, once she gets married”. This 
advocacy of patri-viri-locality of married couples which is closely linked with patriarchy may be 
considered reactionary in a social setting where one child norm, the access of girl children to 
education and employment, the responsibility of daughters for the maintenance of their parents 
are being increasingly emphasized. 

Bhudev’s views still merit careful perusal. For he recognizes the difficulties involved in 
the metamorphosis of the psychology of a newly-wed girl, which is required for her willing 
acceptance of her husband’s home as her home and acceptance of the girl by her husband and her 
in-laws at her husband’s place. More importantly, he discusses in some detail the nature of the 
responsibility of the husband and the other members of his natal family for bringing in the 
aforementioned metamorphosis. “The husband as well as the other members of the family must 
extend greater honour and dignity to the bride than what she enjoyed in her natal family and 
should take special care of her needs and comforts. They should be liberal enough in giving 
credit to her as and when she deserves it. Especially, they should not criticize her in presence of 
others if she has made any error or committed any fault. She should gently be persuaded to 
follow where she has erred. A girl may get care and affection in her father’s house but it is not 
usual or easy for her to enjoy respect or honour there. Hence to extend honour and dignity to the 
newly wed girl in addition to offering care and affection to her is the most effective means to 
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develop her firm and unwavering attachment to the family of her husband or of her father-in- 
law. , 


Bhudev accepts without any question the legitimacy of patri-viri-locality featuring the 
system of the family and marriage prevailing in the overwhelmingly large part of India. He 
considers their gotrantar or change of gotra (or clan identity) in case of girls on their marriage to 
be natural. But he is sensitive to the pains and difficulties experienced by the girls at the time of 
and immediately after their marriage. The existing structure of values and social relations may 
require the uprooting of the bride from her natal family. It may demand of her a complete 
adjustment of herself with the expectations of the members of her husband’s family of 
orientation. But, how many are aware of or sensitive to the difficulties experienced by the girls 
themselves in the process? Bhudev’s importance lies exactly at this point. He reminds his 
audience of the trials and tribulations faced by the girls in the families of their husbands or of 
their fathers-in-law and also offers suggestions as to how the husband of a woman and his 
relatives may help her in successfully meeting the challenges. The kind of response which he 
expects from the husband requires a rearrangement of the prevailing system where the girls are 
not treated by their husbands or in-laws with care and affection, dignity and honour. There are 
several references in PP to the kind of harassment and indignity which a married woman has to 
suffer at the hands of her mother-in-law and other members of the family which her husband 
belongs to. But, this rearrangement is to be made not according to the principles of any alien 
social organization or scheme of life. It can be brought about if one correctly understands the 
meaning of the principles of the Indian tradition in relation to this aspect of social life and acts 
accordingly. This point is highlighted by Bhudev in connection with what he considers the 
second important lesson to be learnt by a married woman and also by her husband. 


The lesson referred to above suggests that a couple should take care of its peace of mind 
so that it can properly perform the activities which bring merit to the family. And, this peace of 
mind presupposes genuine love between the husband and the wife. “If their minds remain 
agitated against each other, they fail to provide the appropriate ground for the blossoming of 
dharma. Virtuous acts are the blossoms growing from the seed of love (between the husband and 
the wife) which brings welfare to people.”** Hence the wife is considered to be sharing a half of 
the merit accruing from the practice of virtues and performance of religious duties or rites by the 
husband. “It is because of this that the sastras enjoin, ‘Sastreeko dharmamacaret’ (i.e., a husband 
should practise virtue and perform religious function along with his wife). You [the husband] 
should, therefore, make sincere efforts to allow and enable your wife to share the fruits of your 
activities”. The husband should consult his wife with an open heart on the activities planned by 
him. During the youth, very many noble ideas occur to the mind of a person. He should frankly 
discuss them with his wife. The husband should “never think, even by mistake, that she [the 
wife] will not understand anything contained in those noble ideas.” The husband should tell his 
wife whatever comes to his mind. He should narrate the stories of heroic acts and noble deeds of 
heroes and great men in the annals of the human race — whether they are Greek, Roman, English, 
American or Indian. He will after some time see how his illiterate or uneducated and naive wife 
has gradually come to learn the noble ideas conveyed by the stories. She may even point out 
what seems to her mistakes or errors in the mode of working of this or that great man. Thus 
assisted by her husband in the development of her common sense and judgment, the wife will try 
to follow the inclination and desire of her husband in his studies or other kinds of activities that 
would lead to the welfare of the family or society. And, by doing it, she would deservingly come 
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to be christened his “Sahadharmini” (wife accompanying husband in practice of virtues and 
performance of religious duties). 

The two preceding lessons, primary or preliminary as they are, do not constitute the 
fundamental principle to be learnt by a wife from her husband, her foremost preceptor. What 
precept will be delivered by the husband to his wife while initiating her into the life of the 
household? It is, according to Bhudev, as follows : “The sons and the daughters, the daughter-in- 
laws and son-in-laws, the dwelling house and the garden, the material and human resources — all 
these belong to you, and, if I have any claim on them, it is because they belong, in the first 
instance, to you.” The preceding precept is to be taken for a mantra used in tantra. Tantric 
practice is designed to awaken the energy of Sakti. Tantric mantra requires constant practice of 
what is suggested in the mantra for the realization of its objective. The wife must constantly 
strive to reflect in her conduct the motto of the precept learnt by her from her husband. And, 
Bhudev immediately reminds, the preceptor, i.e., the husband, should patiently and persistently 
help his wife in her striving. What is more important is that he, as a worthy preceptor, must 
himself attain success in practising and realizing what he teaches his wife. In the tantric system, 
the preceptor must himself be absolutely honest and sincere in practising what he professes. Any 
deviation on his part renders his teaching counter-productive. The husband should, therefore, 
himself believe the precept offered by him to his wife, viz., “I am truly yours. They belong to me 
because they primarily belong to you.” Abnegation or, at least, subordination of egoism for 
securing identification with the beloved must be practised by the husband with the same measure 
of sincerity as is sought from his wife. To buttress his point Bhudev cites a statement which is 
very popular with the sect of kartabhajas. The kartabhajas say, “Manush dharte gele marte hai’. 
i.e., one is to die first if one wants to get hold of a person or human being. Bhudev suggests, “If 
you want to get hold of anybody and make him/her your own, you must first die, i.e., you should 
not any longer remain a prisoner of your egoism and should come out of the confines of your 
egoism and allow yourself to be completely owned by him/her”. This striving for identification 
with each other characterizes the thoughts and conduct of a husband and a wife in the scheme of 
life envisioned by Bhudev for the Indian households. The husband is not the autocratic lord or 
master of his wife, but her true companion. If the superior position of preceptor is granted to him 
in the traditional view as interpreted by Bhudev, the householder is, along with his disciple, the 
wife, engaged in an exercise for realizing the common goal, indicated by this preceptor, the 
husband, and shared by the wife, in which success comes only when the preceptor, the disciple, 
and the goal prove to be indistinguishable from one another.” The foregoing interpretation of 
the nature of joint responsibility of the husband and the wife to make the household or family an 
agency for promoting welfare of its members and virtue in society suggests clear moderation of 
the idea and fact of absolute and unchallengeable authority of males, which is generally 
associated with the patriarchal system. The idea of responsible patriarchy and the concomitant 
preparedness of a husband for extending due recognition to the dignity and capability of his wife 
is further elaborated in the ninth essay of PP., viz., “Grihinipana” (Grhineepana), which has been 
discussed below (cf. Section XTV). 
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IX 


Report of a prize-distribution ceremony in the Education Gazette : 
Modification in Bhudev’s views on education of girls? 


Meanwhile, a look at a certain news item published in the Education Gazette in August 1870 
gives a slightly different picture of Bhudev: Bhudev seems there to favour the advocacy of 
positive steps by the society at large for the education of girls in schools and colleges, i.e., formal 
education of the female children in the space outside the family. The news item is accompanied 
by the comment of the reporter (and / or the editor of the EG), which comment puts Bhudev in a 
different light. 

The news relates to the annual prize-giving ceremony in a school for girls in 
Krishnanagar in Nabadwip or Nadia of Bengal. The school was started in 1859 (i.e., two years 
after the First War of Independence of India of 1857) with only eight students to begin with. The 
initiative was taken by several Bengali Baboos interested in the spread of education and welfare 
of the society. They met the cost for running the school from their own funds, encouraged the 
girls by buying some of them the books needed by them. In no time the number of students 
increased to twenty and almost all the gentlemen of Krishnanagar agreed to subscribe sums of 
money to the institution and a petition was made to the Government for grant-in-aid. The 
Government favourably responded with grant-in-aid of rupees fifteen on every month. Also, the 
Divisional Inspector of Schools appointed a reputed teacher on a monthly salary of Rupees 
Twenty to the post of Head Pundit of the school. The performance of the school had since been 
improving and the number of students kept increasing. 

The report further notes that the rent-free land for the brick-built structure housing the 
school was donated by Maharaj Satish Chandra Ray Bahadur and the building was constructed 
with the subscription gathered from the public. Also, the sum of Rupees fifteen which was 
required every month in addition to the Government grant of fifteen rupees was collected through 
subscription from the public. The smooth functioning of the school was temporarily disturbed 
because of the epidemic of fever. But, as the crisis was over, the school returned to normal 
functioning and the number of students that temporarily declined rose back to the figure of 36 or 
37. The report states that there was hardly any possibility for a further rise in the enrollment of 
students into the school. And, then it explains plausible reasons behind it. This explanation was, 
it may reasonably be inferred, published obviously with the permission or agreement of the 
Editor, viz., Bhudev Mukhopadhyay, himself. It reflects an extremely favourable opinion 
regarding the spread of formal education of the girls and also a review of the obstacles to it. A 
detailed citation from the report is presented below: “The chief.reason behind it [i.e., cessations 
of rise in enrollment of girls,into the school] is; says the‘report, Balya-Vivadha (child-marriage). 
Most of the girls in respectable families (bhadravamsiya balikara) are given in marriage within 
the ninth, tenth or at the most, eleventh year of their life. Hardly any girl comes to the school after 
her marriage. Thus the new enrollment every year merely compensates for the decrease in 
number of students because of their marriage and does not add to the numerical strength of the 
students.” 

Another reason behind the lack of growth in the number of girl students of the school is 
that there are many persons belonging to respectable families who have not yet got rid of 
prejudices. They fail to appreciate the need and effectiveness of female education. In their 
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myopic vision, performance of household chores through physical labour, breast-feeding and 
nurturing their children are considered the only duties of women. But, women too have 
intelligence and other mental faculties. It is necessary to allow them educational facilities for 
improving their abilities and power of mind so that they can avail themselves of new sources of 
happiness. They do not even understand that proper education of women significantly helps the 
efficient performance by them of the duties of house-keeping and child-rearing, which these 
gentlemen consider the chief tasks of women. In addition to the preceding category, there are 
some people who consider earnning of money to be the chief object of education. ‘What is’, they 
would ask, ‘the utility of education of women when women cannot with the help of this 
education earn money by doing jobs outside the precincts of the family’? They are unable to see 
that women equipped with appropriate and adequate education, skill and knowledge can earn 
money through the composition of books or production of work of art from within the confines 
of their household. It is not, of course, true that it is only our country that is to be blamed on the 
grounds stated above. However civilized a people or a nation may be, it never treats alike the 
male and the female children. The extent of generosity observed in spending money for the 
education of sons is never evident in case of spending money for the education of girls. If, 
however, there is any instance of an extremely learned woman in a country, her achievement 
should be deemed to be the result of her extraordinary intelligence and industry. There is no 
people on earth which believes that men and women should have equal rights in every aspect of 
life. Because of their innocent nature, women continue to bear the oppression by men. Whatever 
may be the country and the women in it, however loudly they may proclaim that there is no 
difference between men and women, it is not reflected in its actual practice. Women in the 
American territory have attained a measure of freedom which is not within the reach of women 
anywhere else. Quite a large number of women there perform the jobs which were hitherto 
performed by men. Teaching of mathematics is done by women in certain colleges of that 
country. Women with M.D. Degree are found in the medical profession there. Recently, a bank 
run by women has come into force in that land. Even in that enlightened country, only a few 
years ago the Principals of several medical colleges raised various objections against the 
admission of an intending and highly meritorious girl into the course of studies in medicine. 
Ultimately, the Principal of one college agreed to admit her in his college. Later, he was happy to 
find in the girl an extremely competent lady in the medical profession, who might be the sister of 
Dhanwantari [the mythical or legendary personality in the lore of Indian medicine]. Her younger 
sister too followed her suit. Only some time earlier a lady coming of a respectable family in 
France received University Degree in Mathematics. Girls in England have been trying for 
success in public examinations; some of them have actually become successful. 

The movement in England for equal rights of men and women will in the long run 
produce very wholesome results in the days to come. Indeed, those days are not very distant 
when the English women will get the right to vote for electing the members of Parliament and 
they themselves will become MPs and pass legislations for the welfare of the country. With the 
increasingly strong current of civilization in the world, female education will grow and equal 
rights of men and women will come to be recognized more and more. And, why should it not be 
like that? Even a moment’s reflection will establish that there is no deficiency in intellect and 
mental faculty of women in comparison with men; rather, in certain respects they prove to be 
better than their male counterparts. So far as the quality of heart is concerned, the nature of a 
woman is much softer than that of men, and this quality has been responsible for women’s 
disadvantageous position. However, good quality or virtue will undoubtedly triumph in the long 
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run. The world has suffered a lot of harm because of lack of independence and freedom of 
women. If the husband of a woman dies, she feels totally helpless, and, along with her minor 
children, becomes a burden on the others; she is rendered a beggar and lives her life in a state of 
penury. If the lady had learnt any skill or acquired knowledge for making an independent living, 
the aforementioned misfortune would not have befallen her. This freedom and independence for 
women has not been accomplished in any country of the world. In our country where adequate 
measures for education of the boys have not been taken, education of the girls, it is evident, will 
have to wait for a long time. But, no one can hope for the end result until and unless one starts 
preparations for that. The situation will gradually improve when attempts are made for that. 
Nothing can be accomplished without effort. By all means, it is our duty to arrange appropriate 
and adequate education for our daughters or girl children to the best possible extent. With the 
passage of time there will, because of the spread of education, hardly remain any distinction 
between the males and the females”. 

The report eulogizes the organization of the prize-giving ceremony in the said school for 
its probable encouragement to the girls for their studies. “When female education will become 
universal and the girls will get wide opportunities for quality education and higher education, the 
artificial system of encouraging the girls in the pursuit of their studies through awards and prizes 
for their general proficiency or special performance in specific subjects or areas will become 
redundant. But, the arrival of that auspicious hour is going to be greatly delayed”. Therefore, 
under the prevailing circumstances, prizes prove to be great incentives to the girls in the 
prosecution of their studies and those who contribute to the fund for the prizes and awards and 
the organization of the ceremony deserve thanks from the community. 

The report at the end of eloquent description of the prize-giving ceremony and the 
dignitaries present in it comes to record the fact of paucity of funds for adopting measures for 
further development of the school including the provision for Silpa-sikhsd, i.e., for learning the 
art of handicraft or gaining skill in some productive work.” 

The report printed in the Education Gazette has been quoted above in extenso because of 
its relevance even for today’s world particularly for India of today. How strongly the analysis of 
the state and status of women a century and a half ago tallies with what obtains in relation to 
women in the world and India of present times! The report does not bear the name of the reporter 
nor is it signed by Bhudev. The connection which may be imagined between the report and 
Bhudev is that of an editor of a journal and the material that is published in any issue of the 
journal. What may at the most be presumed about this connection is that Bhudev owns the 
responsibility for the news and the accompanying views. The report might not have been 

ı published without Bhudev’s permission and, .maybe, without Bhudev’s agreement with its 
contents. Even if the last possibility is granted, the report presents a problem for the readers of 
Bhudev’s works. It contradicts Bhudev’s bias for patriarchy and his reticence in allowing 
women’s entry into the public space, i.e., the spate’ beyond the enclosure of private space of the 
family, and, also, his lack of enthusiasm over formal education of girls, and most particularly his 
advocacy of child-marriage. The reporter locates the primary cause of drop-out of the girls from 
the school referred to by him (and from schools in general) in the very fact of child marriage. 
Does the publication of the report in the Education Gazette indicate a change that has been taking 
place in conservative Bhudev because of the pressure of changing times? Does the editor publish 
the report because it highlights the importance of education of women and learning of certain 
useful skills by them, which may help them make some earnings in an acceptable manner at 
moments of crisis? Maybe, in the changing times the joint family proves gradually and 
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increasingly reluctant to provide social security to the widows and their children. Be that as it 
may like, the comments made by the reporter in lamentation over the absence of equality in 
status and rights of women with men in all ages and societies do not seem to attract the ire of the 
editor, i.e., Bhudev. The kind of privileged treatment of the boys and the utter neglect of the girls 
in the matter of education for them, which is mentioned in the report published in a journal in 
1870 holds good for India and many other parts of the globe even today. Though Bhudev has 
been equally affectionate towards his male and female children and, daughters-in-law in his own 
family, his faith in the need for educating the girls in the different disciplines of modern 
knowledge including professional courses has never been so clearly and strongly articulated as 
appears to have been done by the reporter in the report under consideration. The task of making 
any undisputable inference from the report regarding Bhudev’s view of what should be the status 
of women and the nature of their education or their sphere of action becomes very difficult. The 
difficulty is created by Bhudev’s avowal of patriarchal values in very many parts of his writings, 
and, also from the publication of satirical comments, like the ones in the review published in the 
issue of June 1870 EG of Kamini-Kalanka by Srimati Nabinkali Devi, against what appears to be 
transgression of feminine virtues such as modesty, sense of decency, and customary rules of 
behaviour. One may, however, consider the fact that Bhudev has not taken liberties with the 
reporter in prunning the report or the information or the comments that might seem to contradict 
Bhudev’s apparently conservative views which have been articulated by him elsewhere. It should 
not be taken simply as an indicator of the liberal heart of Bhudev as an editor of a respectable 
journal. Bhudev made it abundantly clear when he started the journal that anything contravening 
the truth would not be published in it. The report, presently considered, seems to Bhudev to have 
contained some elements of truth. Thus, attachment to the traditional system (denying the women 
access to public space) and his apparent appreciation of equal opportunities for men and women, 
particularly in the sphere of education may reveal Bhudev’s ambivalence as a social thinker but 
they at the same time exonerate him of the charge of being a diehard conservative. 


X 


The everlasting bond of the Husband and the Wife: Problems created by 
Grhaśūnyatā, Dvitiya Dāraparigraha, Bahuvivaha and Vidhavavivaha 


Bhudev further elaborates the nature of relationship of the husband and the wife in five 
consecutive essays in Parivarik Prabandha, viz., “Grha-śunyatã” (the state of a person bereft of 
his wife-29" essay), “Dvitiya Daraparigraha” (the act of taking a second wife or a man’s 
marrying for the second time—30" essay), “Bahu Vivaha” (polygyny)-31" essay) and “Vaidhavya 
Vrata” (The vow of widowhood —32™ essay). In this bunch of essays Bhudev upholds the norm 
of monogamy for men and women alike. And, he invokes the traditional value system to justify 
his defence of monogamy. It has been noted earlier that Bhudev considers the relationship of the 
husband and the wife a permanent bond forged by the sacrament of marriage. Divorce and serial 
monogamy are totally unacceptable to him. In the last piece of the bunch of essays under scrutiny 
Bhudev clearly says, “When second marriage by the males violates dharma, it is superfluous to 
say that second marriage by the females is not legitimate (avidheya). All of the reasons which 
render second marriage by the males improper apply with equal force to the case of the females 
also. There are several additional demerits of remarriage of widows. I do not intend to enter into 
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any assessment of them at this stage. I have said that remarriage by the males also is improper — I 
have suggested that a widower (grhasunya vyakti) should practise asceticism in the capacity of 
either a patriot or a worshipper or devotee of God. J shall now discuss the duties of a widow and 
the conduct of other members of the household towards her under the circumstances prevailing in 
the society and the country”.©® 


When Isvarchandra Vidyasagar worked very hard for widow-remarriage, Bhudev’s 
opposition to it might appear to be retrogressive and even reactionary. However, the charge of 
bias in favour of the males on this issue cannot be levelled against Bhudev. He considers 
remarriage improper for widows and widowers alike. Also, he is opposed to polygyny. 


The relationship of a man and his wife is not a one-sided dependence of the wife on the 
. husband but a relationship of mutual dependence of the two. The husband in Bhudev’s analysis is 
so heavily dependent on his wife that the condition of a husband bereft of his wife is described 
by him as homelessness or emptiness or void at home (grhasunyata): “They say that on demise 
of the wife of the householder, the household becomes void. Why is it said like that? The 
household does not, in actuality, become totally empty if the householder’s wife dies. The sons 
and daughters, brothers and sisters and parents of the householder may, in reality, be living even 
after the death of his wife. Is, then, the statement noted above an exaggeration of a householder’s 
grief over his deceased wife who constituted [for him] the most vital constituent of the 
household? This inference does not seem to me to be correct. A household does become void for 
all practical purposes so far as the householder is concerned if his wife passes away; in other 
words, he should conduct himself in keeping with this feeling and consideration. Nobody else on 
earth is dearer or closer to the soul of the householder than his wife. ‘Whether it is your 
[householder’s] mother or your sons, they have their ties with people in addition to yourself. But, 
you constitute the entire universe for your wife; in your turn your entire life in the household— 
your pursuit of virtue, performance of duties and obligations to others, enjoyment and 
entertainment- moves along with your wife [i.e., with her unstinted, and active cooperation]. 
Hence, the authors of the sastras have prescribed that one should embrace vanaprasthdsrama or 
life of a forester. ‘No longer stick to the life in the household; once your wife is dead, you 
should go to the forest and practise religious meditation.” 


But now-a-days it is not, Bhudev readily admits, practicable for men to proceed to the 
forest, and dense forests are in fact disappearing. The nature of health and physical exercise is 
undergoing changes. “Despite these changes, the chief significance of the counsel of the sastras 
has not, in my consideration, diminished even by the slightest degree. One should not stay back 
in a household that has become virtually empty because of the demise of one’s wife. One should 
spend the rest of one’s life in practices related to spiritual meditation”.® The central importance 
of his wife in the life of a householder is thus highlighted by Bhudev. 

Life in the household is, for Bhudev, samsarasrama, i.e., the second stage of an Aryan’s 
life, according to the Hindu scriptures, which is related to the ultimate goal of realizing virtue or 
merit. And, the absence of his wife or the mistress of the householder from the life of the 
householder proves prejudicial to the practice of virtues by him. He will not get from any 
member of the household (which is bereft of his wife) adequate return of the love or affection 
shown by him to him/her. He will naturally feel annoyed and angry with the members of the 
household and thus deviate from the path of properly fulfilling his obligations towards them. His 
anger and annoyance with others and [the consequent] self-centered attitude will stand in the way 
of his realization of religious virtue and spiritual development.” 
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Even if one looks at the day-to-day affairs in the family, one readily finds the serious 
inconvenience caused to the householder because of the permanent absence of his (deceased) 
wife from his side. Running the household calls for both sternness and sweetness in the treatment 
of the householder with the other members of the family. And, it requires a lot of tact and effort 
to combine the two contradictory qualities. Accordingly, evident severity in the conduct of the 
head of the household is often mitigated by the softness and sweetness of his wife. In this way 
the orders or directives of the head of the household get legitimacy. His power turns into 
authority which is more or less willingly obeyed by the members of the household. But, if his 
wife passes away, the head of the household has to display these contradictory qualities 
simultaneously and with equal efficacy. It is an extremely difficult task and the management of 
the household poses a serious problem for a householder, bereft of his wife, because of this. 

The authority of the head of the household is eclipsed in other ways also once his wife 
passes away. His authority no longer commands the unquestioning obedience of the members of 
the household which it did earlier when his wife was alive. The rest of the household may 
continue to obey his words but not always without a murmur of disagreement or protest. His wife 
is no longer there around him to reinforce his authority. The wife’s permanent absence from the 
household obviously detracts from his authority. Consequently, he may find it extremely 
embarrassing to exercise his authority over the unwilling heads and, ultimately, lose interest in 
discharging responsibilities which are not backed by appropriate authority. 

There is another vital reason for the declining interest of the head of the household in 
household matters. After his wife’s death he hardly gets the comfort and feeling of satisfaction 
which he enjoyed while his wife was alive. Bhudev offers an example. Apart from the 
gratification of taste, a person gets a special kind of satisfaction from the lunch or dinner served 
to him when he finds another person, in this case, his wife, expressing her feeling of happiness 
over his enjoyment of the food. His wife’s feeling of happiness over the satisfaction experienced 
by him is genuine since she feels almost totally identified with him. After his wife’s death, it 
cannot be expected from anybody else in the household, whether they are his sons, daughters or 
daughters-in-law. The relatives other than his wife may be kind and courteous to him but they 
cannot empathize with him nor can he always and expressly convey to them what he likes or 
requires. It may appear indecent if the head of the household asks others in the household for a 
particular dish for the satisfaction of his culinary taste or a particular item for his own comfort. 
However, his wife knows his mind and provides him with the object desired by him without his 
asking for it. Knowing the mind of her husband is the special virtue and privilege of a wife. A 
wife blames herself and also her husband in case of her inability to read her husband’s mind. 
Thus it is only with his wife that the householder can share his feelings and aspirations. When 
she.is gone, how does the householder sustain interest in the household? 

The paramount importance of his wife in the life of the householder is thus sought to be 
demonstrated by Bhudev. Life in the household is egsayed jointly by the householder and his 
wife. Maybe, the ultimate authority, lies with the householder but it is at the same time contingent 
on its continuous reinforcement through the suavity and persuasiveness of his wife. If his wife 
passes away, the authority of the householder over the household gets undoubtedly undermined. It 
would, therefore, have been wise for the householder to live, so far as practicable, the life of a 
recluse within the household without any expectation from anybody else and without any 
attachment or affection towards anybody or anything. He will not interfere with what others in 
the household are doing. He will never again rebuke or punish the erring members. He will not 
tender his advice if it is not solicited by the concerned persons. He may make arrangements for 
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the proper medical treatment of his son if he falls sick or ill. But, the moment he comes round, 
the householder himself should get disengaged from the rest of the proceedings. 

Indeed, with the demise of his wife, the householder becomes painfully aware of the 
transient nature of worldly life. The consequent disinterest and lack of trust in various kinds of 
relations within it stands in the way of development of any intimate relation between the 
householder and any other member in the household. Secondly, the sensitiveness and warmth 
which characterize the relationship of a householder and his wife are not to be found by him in 
his relationship with any other member in the family. And, the householder feels touchy when he 
finds the absence of warmth from the conduct of others in relation to him. He may be prompted 
to think, “However great my affection towards them may be, they cannot adequately reciprocate 
it. What’s, then, the use of my concern about them?” 

Because of the two preceding factors the householder will seek other areas and avenues 
to express and realize love and affection, e.g., in the field of social service or practice of 
meditation or devotion to God. He will ever remain conscious that nobody else in the household 
can take the place of his deceased wife and perform the functions which were earlier most 
excellently carried out by her. Is it possible that a widower can fill up the void created by the 
death of his wife through remarriage? According to Bhudev, it is impossible and he explains the 
reason in the thirtieth essay of Parivarik Prabandha, viz, “Dvitiya Dara-parigraha”.© Probably, 
an Englishman or a European (sahebera) can say, “And such was she, since they get married at a 
relatively advanced age and therefore form a proper idea of the qualities of their partners in 
marriage and can make a comparative assessment of the attributes of two ladies, i.e., the first 
wife who is deceased and the new wife who has come to occupy her place. “But, for us it is 
impossible to say, ‘And such was she.” To whom can I say, ‘you or this lady are / is exactly like 
her’? Can anybody else be quite alike her (my wife) who was the result of my own making, and 
most intimate with me and absolutely to my liking? We grew up together from our childhood; I 
tried to develop her personality after my own heart and also succeeded in developing myself to 
her liking. So her personality was alike only her own self and to my own liking. Nobody else can 
be like her. If there is anybody else better than my (deceased) wife, let it be like that. But, how 
can she be quite alike her?”™ 

The authors of sastras in India appreciated the preceding fact. They adopted, therefore, a 
technique to depict the remarriage of the heroes or protagonists of their literary accounts, who 
had deep love for their deceased wives or partners in their first marriage. The second wife was in 
such cases imagined to be the reincarnation of the deceased wife. Thus, Mahadeva married Uma, 
the daughter of Himalaya, since he believed that Uma was, in her previous birth, Sati, the 
daughter of Daksha, who died for the sake of protection of Mahadeva’s glory. Shrikrishna knew 
Radhika lying immanent in the person of Rukmini. Rati, the goddess of eros, knew that 
Pradyumna, her later husband, was the reincarnation of Madana who was reduced to ashes by an 
angry Mahadeva. The man who sincerely loved his wife would realize that the beloved can be 
only one and without a second. Conjugal relation is based on this undying love and mutual 
identification of the husband and the wife. It is, therefore, impossible for a man to forget his 
deceased wife. If he can do it, he is capable of any act of unkindness or cruelty. If a widower 
marries for a second time, he faces a real dilemma. He cannot forget his first wife nor can he 
allow anybody else than his second wife who now shares the responsibilities of household life 
along with him to occupy his mind. Whichever side he may take, he deviates from the virtue of a 
householder who must remain devoted to his wife. Following this line of argument, Bhudev finds 
Comte’s opinion to be sensible enough when the latter says that nobody, irrespective of gender, 
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should marry for a second time. “Our sastras also suggest the same”. According to them, it is 
only the first marriage, which may be regarded as a samskara [or sacrament leading to 
purification of body and mind], no subsequent wedlock partakes of the quality of samskara.® 

Bhudev presents two stories from the lives of his friends. One of his friends once 
exclaimed to him, “I would have been so happy if I could know that my first wife has been 
reborn as my second wife!” Another friend of his used to perform the annual shraddha ceremony 
in remembrance of his deceased wife and scrupulously avoided for the night the bedroom where 
his second wife eagerly waited for him. It was painful for his second wife who one day burst into 
tears complaining, “Why did you marry me if you could not forget her?” Bhudev thinks that the 
complaint was just. A wife could and should demand the undivided attention and devotion of her 
husband to herself. Without it, the purpose of her marriage with the man remains unfulfilled. The 
second wife of a widower hardly enjoys the total devotion of her husband who remains torn 
between the two loyalties~one to the lady who is his companion after remarriage and is living 
and the other to his first and deceased wife. 

Happiness, thus, ever eludes a widower taking a second wife after the death of his first 
wife, It remains equally beyond the reach of a person who remains single without marrying for a 
second time. The grief caused by the death of his first wife continues to torment him throughout 
his life. Bhudev witnessed it in the life of his father who lived for twenty-five years after the 
departure of his wife (Bhudev’s mother) from the world. He presents a touching description of 
the same in the essay under scrutiny. Bhudev’s description of the genuine love between a 
husband and a wife is not merely a reproduction of ideals upheld in the scriptures and other 
sources of the tradition of the Hindus but a faithful account of the life lived by men and women 
in his society according to those ideals regarding conjugal life, though their number might not be 
large. Bhudev’s father, a devout Hindu Brahmana and a firm believer in the other world 
exclaimed at the last moment of his life, “I can see her again after so many years!” His last words 
indicate that he continued to suffer the grief over the demise of his wife through the moment he 
breathed his last. “Thus, taking a second wife leads to both unhappiness and unholiness or lack 
of virtuousness (apavitratd) and if a widower does not remarry, he too suffers unhappiness 
[though the problem of lack of virtuousness may not exist in his case]”™. Bhudev informs us that 
he personally prayed to the Almighty for a simultaneous end to life for himself and his wife so 
that he was not compelled to live after the demise of his wife. He had, however, to live for a long 
time as a widower and endured silently the pain of living without his beloved by his side. Maybe, 
it helped him realize how intensely he loved his wife. He did not remarry. He could not imagine 
it. 

“When it is improper for a person to remarry even when his first wife passes away, it is 
unthinkable that he should take another wife when his first wife is living”. Even then one may 
ask whether it is impossible for a man to love more than one woman or for a woman to love more 
than one man. One may imagine this kind of love as well and it may exist in actuality. But, this 
love is not the genuine love which exists between a man and wife once they are bound by the 
sacrament of marriage. 

Bhudev criticizes polygyny on several grounds including those of Dharma or virtue. 
Though he cannot ignore the continuance of the practice in his contemporary society, he 
considers those who practise polygyny to be experiencing the most imperfect form of love. 
“Indeed, there is a gradation of forms of love-there are noteworthy differences between one form 
of love and another. There is a form of love for the realization of which everything and 
everybody may be sacrificed—that kind of love which prompts me to leave even the person whom 
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I love for securing his/her welfare is the highest form of love. The fire of that sacred love 
consumes one’s selfishness without any remnant — and it results in annihilation or negation of 
consciousness of the self (atmavilopa). It is not properly reflected even in a situation where I feel 
happy if my beloved is happy; the happiness of my beloved and that of mine are completely 
identical”. Yudishthira in the Mahabharata illustrated it in his sacrifice of all the merit earned 
by him to ensure the entry of the dog that took his shelter into the heaven. St. Paul too offered an 
example of it when he observed that he himself was prepared to suffer perdition in order to 
secure salvation for his parents and other relations. 

The second highest form of love prompts one to leave everything and everyone in the 
world save one’s beloved. It is the preceding stage of total annihilation of one’s identity for the 
sake of one’s beloved. Examples of this kind of love are found when one becomes a samnyasi, 
leaves the household and bears with and ignores all kinds of ill-treatment to realize the love of 
and for the dear ones. There is a third kind of love which does not prompt one to sacrifice 
anything on one’s own for its realization but makes one do what is needed when the suggestion 
for the same comes from somebody else. To spend wealth or money for others or to undergo 
hardship for the benefit of others is an example of this kind of love. It stands next in terms of the 
quality of depth to the earlier one. There is as yet a fourth kind of love by virtue of which one 
remains restive and unhappy until one succeeds in achieving the company of and actual union 
with the beloved. It lies at the lowest rung of the scale of virtues. Still, it modifies to an extent of 
one’s selfishness and is, therefore, commendable. Second marriage in case of the first wife’s 
death or polygyny when the first wife is alive is impossible for persons inspired by love of the 
first two kinds. Those who are prompted by the third and fourth forms of love may resort to 
rematriage or polygyny. 

Consequently, as with the practice of virtue so with the cultivation of the quality of love 
there are different means for attaining moral and spiritual elevation for persons with differing 
potentialities for the realization of moral and spiritual elevation. Total identification with the 
beloved is not realizable by all the men and women. To rise to the higher stages in realization of 
love is beyond those who fail to achieve the total identification with their beloved. Polygyny is 
thus an impediment to the practice and attainment of dharma or virtue. He who marries more 
than one person remains confined to the lower stages of the process of realization of the highest 
form of love. His selfishness is not adequately curbed or modified. He ever remains at the level 
of brutishness (pasavacari) and never succeeds in attaining the state of activeness and 
spiritedness and majesty (veerabhava) or the primal quality of goodness or virtuousness 
(divyabhava).” 

Bhudev hastens to add that the forms of love form a sort of hierarchy. Bhudev very 
lucidly explains the main principle of this hierarchy, viz. the higher in the hierarchical order of 
elements or qualities encompass the lower. “Look, the qualities of absolutely inanimate matter, 
of the flora or plants and trees, of the animals, and of the human beings gua human beings are all 
found in a united form in case of human beings. Animals evince the quality of animality, or 
qualities of animals gua animals, those of the plants and vegetables, of the inanimate objects- 
only human qualities are absent from them. Plants and vegetables contain the attributes of 
inanimate objects and those which are peculiar to them—but they lack in the preceding two 
qualities which are the specific virtues of human beings and animals respectively. There is only 
inanimateness in inanimate objects. Consequently, the entire universe is pervaded by this 
principle. The lower are subsumed by the higher. Our psychology too does not lie outside the 
ambit of this law.” This law, therefore, operates through the four types of love depicted above. 
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The attributes of all the three other forms of love are contained in the highest form of love. The 
third form of love encompasses the attributes of the two forms of love lying below it. The second 
one contains the quality of the next lower form; this is the order”. If one fails to understand the 
preceding order one may get confused regarding the specific nature of love existing in any 
particular case. 

It is desirable that the relationship of love between a man and his wife should contain in 
it all the attributes of different forms of love. Maybe, Bhudev suggests a way for ensuring 
monogamy and also reinforcement of the existing bond between a man and wife. It consists in 
avoiding repetitiveness and drabness and promoting varied experience within the existing 
relationship. A totally submissive woman often fails to attract the unwavering attention and care 
of her husband. Conversely, a man with extreme gravity and seriousness hardly succeeds in 
winning the heart of his wife. Variety is the spice of life. A man who cannot unite a variety of 
qualities in himself and in his single iife-partner is incapable of nurturing the seed of genuine 
love between him and his wife. 

Bhudev’s faith in indissolubility of the bond of marriage and love between a man and a 
woman leads him to oppose polygyny and remarriage by a widower and, logically, also marriage 
of and by a widow. Tradition of the Bengali Hindus, particularly, of the higher castes and classes, 
is, it is popularly believed, opposed to widow remarriage. Isvarchandra Vidyasagar found out 
through his impassioned and painstaking scrutiny of the sastras or scriptures that “it was 
sanctioned by the Sastras”.” So opposition to it originated mainly from desdcar or custom of 
the country or usages prevalent at a particular place or region at a specific point of time.” 
Vidyasagar sought to demonstrate with citations from the epics, puranas, and texts of smrtis that 
“The custom of the country is not a stronger authority than the sastras””’. It is mainly because of 
Vidyasagar’s Herculean effort that the desired enactment was made by the government in July, 
1856, validating marriage of the widows. And, Vidyasagar declared afterwards: “Widow 
Remarriage is the highest thing of all that I have accomplished, and, there is no likelihood of my 
ever doing anything higher than that”. Bhudev, however, maintained that Vidyasagar would 
have earned greater esteem of his countrymen if he would not have been involved in the 
movement for enactment of the legislation on widow-remarriage. The modern and sympathetic 
critics of Vidyasagar have their applause for Vidyasagar’s efforts in the arena of marriage of 
widows. Vidyasagar was ‘the conscience of the society of his day’”’. But, even to them it appears 
perplexing why Vidyasagar, with his uncommon drive for action, should exhaust himself on a 
minor issue” like widow-marriage. It was not a national question since marriage of widows 
concerned only the upper-caste Hindus who constituted only a fraction of the population. Further, 
Vidyasagar was deceived by the knavery of the lechers who took both money and widows from 
Vidyasagar and practised polygamy”. Of course, to prevent such deceptions he afterwards 
insisted that parties to such marriages should enter into an agreement, in which the husband 
expressed his willingness to pay adequate alimony to his wife in case she decided to live 
separately from him on the ground of his taking another wife, and also agreed that she and her 
children would not be barred from inheriting his property. 

Vidyasagar approached the problem of widows and the question of their remarriage from 
the perspective of humanistic rationalism. His effort in the field reveals a new attitude towards 
women, which was alien to mediaeval obscurantism, and is a product of modernism. It is the 
rediscovery and recognition of human dignity in the women-folk of India, in whom the spark of 
human personality was long extinguished. Viewed from this angle, the adversaries of Vidyasagar 
prove to be narrow-minded and reactionary. Bhudev appears to be a reactionary because he does 
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not support widow-remarriage and the movement for enactment of an appropriate piece of 
legislation for validating it. However, Bhudev too has his own understanding of the dignity of 
women. He is aware of the invidious distinction made between the genders because of patriarchy. 
He, therefore, suggests a similar norm for men and women, husbands and wives. Himself a 
supporter of patriarchy, he does not support marriage by a widower as he does not countenance 
the marriage of a widow. He talks of equality of treatment for men and women, the support for 
which he finds in the notion of dharma or spirituality in the Indian tradition. 

Bhudev does not appeal to the sastras or scriptures for finding arguments against widow- 
remarriage but opposes it on the ground of sacredness of the marital tie which binds a man and a 
woman forever and requires of them mutual devotion to and genuine love for each other. At the 
same time, Bhudev is not blind to the harsh reality of maltreatment and harassment suffered by 
the widows in the Indian or Bengali families. Still Bhudev would not advocate remarriage of the 
widows. He would, instead, consider the ways and means whereby the other members of the 
family can mitigate the inconvenience and hardship experienced by the widows. 

A traditionalist and idealist as he is, Bhudev considers widowhood to be a sublime vow. 
It is a vow of self-sacrifice or self-devotion to the realization of the good of others. Almost 
everybody in the world consciously or unwillingly engages in this or that act transcending his / 
her self-interest. Thus, the vow of self-sacrifice is fulfilled to a greater or lesser extent by 
everyone. Persons other than a girl who suffers the mishap of sudden death of her husband find 
the scope for learning how to accomplish the needful for the interests of others in transcendence 
of their own interests. But, in case of the widows the obligation of sacrificing their interests for 
the sake of others comes as imposition upon them all of a sudden. They hardly get any 
opportunity for preparing themselves for self-dedication to the welfare of others. Her husband’s 
sudden death is a bolt from the blue for a married girl, who is in earlier teens; she gets almost 
mentally and even physically crippled because of the enormity of self-denial imposed upon her 
by the society. A widow in such a situation feels that she is ruined altogether. And, Bhudev says, 
so far as the enjoyment of normal worldly life is concerned, she is indeed denied of it for the rest 
of her life. She gets thoroughly disinterested in worldly matters, observes abstinence for the rest 
of her life, and is turned into an all-sacrificing woman. A self-sacrificing person practising 
brahmacarya or abstinence from sex and indifference to worldly matters is venerated by one and 
all. Deeper veneration is shown to one who willingly does it in pursuit of spiritual knowledge 
(jnanamarga) than to one who takes to it out of compulsion created by a certain mishap. In the 
latter case an element of kindness or pity comes to be mingled with the respect for the concerned 
person though in such a case s/he may earn spontaneous respect from others through her/his 
suave conduct in relation to them and her readiness to provide service to them whenever it is so 
required. This is the ideal to be followed by the widows. Simultaneously, the rest of the members 
of the household in which a girl or woman suffers the misfortune of widowhood should not 
forget even for a moment the plight or hardship suffered by her. Everyone else in the household 
would have both genuine sympathy and a feeling of respect for the girl or woman who suffers the 
misfortune of widowhood: sympathy because of the calamity that has befallen her and respect 
because of the asceticism and altruism practised by her. This attitude of sympathy and kindliness 
reinforced with respect shown by the others towards the widows may help the latter in finding a 
meaning of their life and engaging in activities promoting the good of others. 

The head of the household must remain ever attentive to the conditions of widows in the 
family. He must make appropriate arrangements for the fulfillment of the vow of widowhood by 
the widows according to their age and state of mind. He will consult the aged widows while 
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taking an important decision regarding the household, make provisions for their pilgrimage and 
performance of other religious vows, and will himself convey to them his wish or directive and 
never communicate it to them through a third party, be it his wife or daughter or daughter-in-law. 
Bhudev suggests the above measures in order that the dignity of widows 1n the household is in no 
way impaired. He advises the adoption of appropriate measures by the householder for ensuring 
equal treatment of the sons and daughters of such widows with the other boys and girls in the 
household since it will nourish the feeling of love and solidarity between the former and the 
latter. The young widows having children should be granted adequate time and opportunity for 
looking after their children in the manner satisfying to them. At the same time such a condition 
should be created as will prompt the widows to extend their affection to the other children in the 
household. Affection when confined in a narrow circle breeds, Bhudev warns, pettiness, 
selfishness and jealousy and stands in the way of fulfillment of a vow like that of widowhood. If 
the widows fail to rise above the feeling of distinction of their own sons or daughters from those 
of the others in the household, one apprehends that the widows are not getting due consideration 
from the other members of the household. 

Proper treatment with the child-widows is extremely delicate. They have been denied the 
scope for experiencing transcendence of selfishness or concern with self-interests through 
conjugal love or through affection for the offspring. They may, therefore, be vulnerable to 
pettiness, jealousy and uncharitableness. They are, however, saved against these by the ambience 
of devotion of the junior for the senior in the Indian households, which may be carefully nurtured 
to grow into their devotion to the promotion of happiness and welfare of all others in the families 
in which they live. 

Bhudev prescribes a code of conduct in relation to these very young widows. It seems to 
be based on inferences drawn from his empirical observation of the actual conditions of these 
widows in the households of the Bengalis. It aims at securing both the physical wellbeing and 
emotional and psychological satisfaction of the young widows. 

Thus, the head of the household himself will look after that the widow regularly gets 
cereals, fruits and milk and other daily necessities in adequate quantity. He also will pay attention 
to the quality of the materials given to the widows. It would be mainly his responsibility. 

Secondly, one or two children may be put under the care of the widow who will lull them 
to sleep on her bed at night and will try to bear with their importunities. Regular encouragement 
should be offered to the widow so that she gets habituated with it. 

The widow should be persuaded and encouraged to actively participate in household 
chores or willingly assist the sadhava women (i.e., women whose husbands are living) in 
performing the domestic activities. One should avoid giving orders to her for doing it. 

If it is feasible, the widow should be encouraged to learn Sanskrit. She should be given 
opportunity for that. At least, one should read out and explain good Sanskrit texts to the widow 
and help her understand their meaning and realize their significance. 

The widow should be allowed to observe the vows which she wants to fulfil. The 
householder or anybody else should not ask her to do it but offer the necessary assistance to her 
for observing the vow made by her. The head of the household should not behave miserly in 
bearing the expenses for the fulfillment of a vow by the widow. He may, however, see to that the 
Sadhava women do not observe the vratas observed by the widow or observe their own vratas 
with greater ostentations. They should rather spend less than the widow in observing a vrata. 

If any order or direction is to be given to the widow, it is the head of the household who 
himself should give the order. It should be prompted by judgment and decision of the 
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householder himself and not of anybody else such as his wife. “A hen-pecked husband can 
hardly do justice to the task of looking after the wellbeing of the widows in the household”.®! 

Bhudev, undoubtedly, displays in his comment cited above the patriarchal bias which 
suggests that the cause of suffering of any woman, whether she is a widow or not, is the other 
women in the household or in the neighbourhood. Maybe, the suffering caused by the members 
of their own gender seems to be more painful to women than what is caused to them by the male 
gender. It is not improbable that Bhudev actually learnt of such experience or feeling from some 
disadvantaged women in his milieu. Still, a critic may allege that intra-gender inequality suffered 
by women is ultimately contingent on veiled inter-gender inequality whereby the males 
perpetuate their domination over the women whose suppressed desire for autonomy registers 
itself in their imposition of what they think or want to do on the less powerful or relatively 
disadvantageously placed women in their households or surrounding. Bhudev, s/he may allege, 
never looked through the veneer of apparently benevolent attitude of the male householders. 

Bhudev, however, thinks that the six rules of conduct mentioned above, if observed with 
acumen and understanding, do help the accomplishment of virtue and religious merit by the 
widows. He claims that many a person has observed it in actuality. In a household where the 
rules of conduct suggested by him are honoured, widows voluntarily relinquish the enjoyment of 
worldly comforts, become efficient in the performance of domestic chores, derive pleasure from 
the enjoyment of the food cooked by them by their relatives, consanguines or affines, the 
members of their household and by the guests. They themselves take care of their physical health 
and energy, get rid of vices like jealousy and pettiness, remain kindly to those women in their 
households whose husbands are living, and offer motherly care to the sons and daughters of these 
women. “The household where such a widow lives is the site of a living female deity". The 
men and women of such a household give birth to sage-like characters and experience its 
wholesome effect. They perceive with their own eyes the refulgent embodiment of what is meant 
by altruism (pardarthaparata) instead of merely talking about it or reading about it in literature. 

One may consider Bhudev’s suggestions regarding the conduct of widows and the 
dealing of others in the household with them to be idealistic only and not practical. Bhudev 
anticipates this scepticism. His comment is not merely a response to allay the scepticism but is a 
reflection of his awareness of “Jatiya bhav” or national spirit or feeling of ethnic identity of the 
members of the community he belongs to. “When the daughters of the Europeans who take 
delight in non-vegetarian dishes and are given to drinking can punctiliously observe the vow of 
spinsterhood for life, it is ridiculous to suggest that the widows coming of pure Arya families 
cannot practise brahmacarya (austerity and abstinence from sex) even with the help of (the ideals 
upheld in) the noble sastras composed in Sanskrit." The superiority of the way of life nurtured 
by the Indian tradition which praises vegetarianism and teetotalism to the way of life of the 
Europeans who are fond of dishes of animal flesh and alcoholic beverage is claimed, though in 
an indirect way, by Bhudev in the preceding remark. Domestic arena is the locus of virtues 
upheld by the tradition including the one of mutual fidelity of the husband and the wife which is 
thought to continue beyond their life. The widows have a special role in maintaining these 
virtues. The widowers are at least in principle required to live the rest of their life without 
marrying again but remarriage of widows is unthinkable by persons like Bhudev who feel 
sincerely devoted to the traditional values of their society including the value of patriarchy. 
Though, it should be said in favour of Bhudev that he remains sensitive to the varied problems of 
the widows in Bengali household and seeks the ways and means of how to meet them through the 
concerted effort of all the members of the household. 
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The Education Gazette on Polygyny and Remarriage of Widows 


Discussion of Bhudev’s ideas regarding monogamy remains incomplete without a reference to 
the views expressed by the readers as well as the editor of the Educational Gazette regarding 
such issues as polygyny, particularly its Bengali variant, viz., kulinism. As a traditionalist, 
Bhudev would never approve of remarriage of widows. But, he feels uneasy over the traditional 
practice of polygyny which has assumed the form of much abused practice of kulinism in Bengal. 
Polygyny has not been prohibited in tradition. At the same time, Bhudev believes that marriage 
of a man and a woman is a one-off sacrament that binds the two for life and even beyond life. 
That is the strongest argument against marriage of widows. But, if the argument is accepted in 
one case, it has to be accepted in the other case as well, that is to say, a widower also cannot 
marry for a second time. In reality, however, the Brahminical social order permits not only a 
widower to marry but a man whose wife is alive to take another wife or wives. How would a man 
like Bhudev resolve the contradiction in the tradition of the Hindus? Bhudev is not in favour of 
social reform in imitation of the western way of life. He may, of course, accept change from 
within. It may be done if a climate of opinion favouring the change is created among the 
members of the native community. Bhudev seems to attempt it by focussing on the issue in the 
pages of the Education Gazette. 

In its issue of 10” Vaisakh of 1283 B.S. or 21" April 1876 AD of the Education Gazette, 
he publishes a letter with the title, ‘Bahu-vivaha’ (polygyny). The name of the writer is not 
mentioned. The writer observes that he is in overall agreement with the views of the author of 
Parivarik Prabandha (i.e., Bhudev Mukhopadhyay). He has noticed that the latter is in favour of 
monogamy, and, hence, it is intelligible if the author of Paribarik Prabandha finds it difficult to 
write anything in favour of polygyny. The writer of the letter, however, seeks to justify polygyny 
though he does not say that polygyny is free from any demerits or problems. His chief argument 
is that marriage has its root in the desire of the couple for pleasure and happiness. But, 
monogamy or the existence of one single wife of a man may at times stand in the way of 
attainment of happiness by the husband. If a man has only one wife, the wife becomes in most 
cases swayed by pride and vanity. 

Bacon is reported to have observed that women who are reputed for their devotion to 
their respective husbands display at a later stage of life self-conceit and arrogance. The writer of 
the letter further cites the cases of two Roman emperors who are believed to have married 
women of inferior races, who because of their humble origin remained modest and made their 
husbands happy. The same logic and wisdom stand, according to the author of the letter, behind 
the saying “stree-ratnam dushkulddapi” (a jewel of a woman or wife is to be accepted even if she 
comes of a lowly or disreputed family/lineage). He holds the brief for patriarchy without any 
wavering and writes, “I strongly believe that even if a man, i.e., a husband, marries many times, 
his wife who is devoted to him does not feel sick at heart. Kalidasa has shown it in 
Vikramorvasiya”. The unnamed writer provides further evidence in favour of his statement from 
other pieces of Sanskrit literature. He seems unabashedly partisan in favour of the right of men 
for taking more than one wife when he writes in the penultimate part of his letter : “Undoubtedly, 
many would say, ‘If men can practise polygyny, a woman too can marry a number of men. I say 
that women cannot do that. There is no need to say more than this in response to such childish 
statements [as ‘women can practise polyandry’].”™ 
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The final paragraph of the letter speaks of possibility of a man’s falling in love with 
more than one woman and again refers to the Sanskrit literature to prove that it may happen. But 
it is silent on whether a woman may fall in love with more than one man. 

The importance of the publication of the above letter in the Education Gazette becomes 
evident in the publication of another letter on the same theme in the Journal. It contradicts the 
contents of the foregoing letter and, probably, better expresses Bhudev’s views on the issue and 
reveals the contradiction of a mind caught between the pulls of tradition and modernity. The 
letter was published in the issue of 7 Jyaishtha 1283, i.e., 19 May 1876, of the Education 
Gazette. Its author also remains unnamed. The author introduces himself to be a born-kulin (/ata- 
kulin). It is interesting to note that Bhudev too was a kulin Brahmin. The writer of undeclared 
identity laughs at himself and calls himself ‘vivaher bene’ i.e., a person for whom the trade is to 
marry. “We have” writes the author, “ate the fruits of the poisonous tree of polygyny and have 
been trying to digest the same till today. Hence, what we would say about the phenomenon will 
be more dependable [than the statements made by others on the same]”.™ He chastises the 
author of the previous letter on bahu-vivaha for citing the statements in ancient literature to 
buttress the argument for polygyny. “It is not necessary to go back to ancient times for examining 
what is a [theme] of modern times. Specially, it is the nineteenth century of the Christian era, the 
century when the light of the European civilization has started entering into our country. This is 
the time for independent thinking, particularly with regard to social issues.” It is significant that 
Bhudev, an admirer of tradition, does not make any critical comment in any subsequent issues of 
the Journal on this paean of praise for the European civilization and the assertion that 
independent thinking in this country is the result of the advent of the European civilization in the 
country. Be that as it may, the author of the letter challenging the arguments of the previous letter 
argues that polygyny is not natural. To follow what is natural or unnatural for human beings, it is 
futile to look at the non-human creatures (as has been done by the author of the previous letter). 
“Human being is a social animal endowed with conscience and any idea would hold good or pale 
into insignificance only when it is placed beside the touchstone of conscience”. Hence, the 
example of the leading beast of the herd of elephants that is said to enjoy the monopoly of access 
to all the female elephants in the herd to justify the practice of polygyny among human beings is 
ill-conceived. If it can be established that according to the law of nature the females outnumber 
the males, polygyny turns out to be a fact approved by the law of nature. Otherwise, it proves to 
be unnatural. Of course, if polyandry is accepted as natural and permitted, polygyny too may be 
considered natural and acceptable. Indeed, as a goat with two heads is not natural so a man 
marrying more than one woman cannot be considered natural. 

Secondly, continuity of progeny is ensured through sensuality the satisfaction of which is 
achieved through the institution of marriage. But, polygyny goes against the adequate satisfaction 
of sensual desire of men and women since the youth and virility of a man càn satisfy the desire of 
one woman only. Further, conjugal love strengthens the social bond but the existence of wives of 
a man is a serious threat to conjugal love. Indeed, to win the heart of his wife, the husband too is 
required to remain exclusively devoted to her. Partial love begets only partial love and the whole- 
hearted love of one for the other demands the same from the other. Indeed, as a plantation tree 
bears fruit, according to the divinely ordained rule, only once in its life, so conjugal love is 
realized only once in the life of a man as well as of a woman. Probably, it is a very weighty 
argument against the remarriage of widows. Wealthy and powerful persons in all places are 
found to keep a number of wives. But, all the wives of a man cannot be equal in terms of 
qualities or virtues or physical beauty and cannot, therefore, be the dearest to him since in nature 
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no two human beings are the same or absolutely equal. One among his many wives will be the 
dearest to him and her superiority, mostly putative, will widen the gap between her and the other 
wives of her husband. This fact leads, finally, to quarrels among the wives of a man over the 
seizure of the decision-making power in the family. If the authority in the family is divided into 
two or several wives, the household suffers confusion and chaos; it creates hindrance in the way 
of observance of samsaradharma or the duties of the life of the householders. People seriously 
resent the partition of their rights when they consider the rights to be exclusively their own. 
Attachment to the household hardly grows if the householder or his wife does not have the 
feeling that “everything of this household belongs to me; it is I who shall chiefly suffer the trials 
and tribulations of life in the household and it is, again, I who shall enjoy in an absolute manner 
the benedictions which it may confer”. Too many cooks spoil the broth. A review of all the pros 
and cons thus suggests that polygyny is unnatural and seems to lead to unhappiness. 

Bhudev published the foregoing critique of the first letter on bahu-vivaha. But, no 
rejoinder to the critique appeared in the Education Gazette. One may infer that the readers and 
the Editor of the Journal were convinced by the arguments of the second letter which spoke 
against the practice of polygyny. What is more interesting is that the Editor of the Journal, i.e., 
Bhudev himself refrains from criticizing the view that independent thinking is made possible 
because of the appearance of the rays of European civilization in the socio-cultural scenario of 
the Indians. Bhudev, a strong advocate of the Indian tradition, seems to silently acquiesce to the 
rational critique of that aspect of Hindu tradition which favours polygyny since he does not, as 
the editor of the E.G., make any attempt whatsoever to refute the criticism. This fact is a positive 
indicator of that Bhudev has never been a revivalist. The inference is more firmly established 
when one finds that Bhudev writes in the editorial column of the E.G. in admiration of a 
judgment in the court of law, instituted by the colonial system in India, which punishes a kulin 
Brahman for his failure in providing one of his wives with food and clothing and shelter. 

The matter noted above is published in the Education Gazette in its issue of 32 Ashadh 
1277 B.S. or 15 July 1870 A.D. One Srimati Krishnamohini Devi lodged a complaint with the 
Munsiff’s court at Salkia that her husband Sri Lakshminarayan Mukhopadhayay was not taking 
the responsibility for her maintenance. The court decreed that the plaintiff be given Rupees 
Fifteen per month by her husband for her maintenance. But, her husband did not comply with the 
decree. The lady moved the High Court for an order of the court directing her husband to pay her 
the allowance fixed by the Munsiff’s court. The respondent (rather the defendant) 
Lakshminarayan Mukhopadhyay, pleaded his inability to make the monthly payment for the 
maintenance of his wife. In his deposition before Justice Norman he submitted, “My Lord, I am a 
kulin Brahman. There has been no promise or undertaking by me nor is there any customary rule 
that 1 (a kulin Brahman) shall provide food, clothings and shelter to my wife. I have six wives. 
Wherefrom shall I get the money to meet the cost of their maintenance?” The judge then asked 
the defendant “If you cannot maintain your wife, why have you married?” “I won’t listen to the 
objections you raise in relation to the plaint,” he continued, “You shall be put behind the bars in 
case you fail to give the appellant the alimony due to her” and sentenced him to imprisonment. 

The most significant aspect of the above report of the suit is the following editorial 
comment on it: “Honourable Justice Mr. Norman has delivered an exemplary judgment. If this 
type of complaint is made to the court of justice and if this kind of judgment is delivered at trial 
of the same, the kulins will not dare have recourse to polygyny, the proper dignity of our 
dharmasastras will be maintained, the evil practice of polygyny will be abolished, and once the 
evil system is done away with, marriage will, with the passage of time, become as pleasant as 
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ripen fruits. The Hindu kulin girls or women have not so long dared move the court of law with 
complaints against their husbands and prayers for orders of the court compelling their husbands 
to pay for their maintenance. But, because of the spread of education the hearts of suffering kulin 
girls become emboldened to take such a step, and objection of their well-wishers to such 
initiatives, which is based on superstition and false notion of propriety, will weaken. We have 
accepted the news for publication in the editorial columns of our Journal with the hope that in 
this way we shall get it circulated in all the districts, everywhere, and help in a small way the 
removal of the perpetual sufferings and misfortune of the hapless girls belonging to the kulin 
families”. 

It is evident from the editorial comment above that Bhudev considers the traditional 
practice of kulinism to be a veritable evil. He does not find the intervention by the colonial 
system of justice for its prevention or abolition objectionable, rather, he welcomes it. Bhudev has 
in general remained critical of social reformers because they attempt social reforms allegedly in 
imitation of the British and with the help of the British. His initial trepidation regarding the 
education of girls in schools and colleges founded by the colonial raj and / or its Indian admirers 
seems to be mellowed down when he finds that the spread of education emboldens the females to 
move even the court of law for redressal of their sufferings as wives of kulin Brahmins and 
weakens the superstitions and false notions of propriety that might have stood in the way of 
taking resort to such initiatives. Bhudev’s nationalism or traditionalism is thus not static and 
sterile. He hardly denies the elements of rationality in western systems of thought, education and 
administration of justice. But he cannot always accept the influence of western scheme on the 
Indian socio-cultural system, at least on certain aspects of it, as wholesome. Does it then 
establish that Bhudev’s critique of traditional practices like polygyny derives from the western 
and rationalist critique of the tradition? It is difficult to offer a straight answer in the affirmative 
to the question. For Bhudev’s strong support for monogamy derives from his firm faith in the 
Hindu tradition sanctifying the sacrament of marridge which binds a man and a woman for life 
and beyond. Further, in practice also, the lineage of Bhudev has observed monogamy. Bhudev 
himself, his father and his grandfather — all of them did not marry more than once though they 
were kulin Brahmans and could do it. Further, the wife of each of them predeceased her husband, 
but none of them married again. Monogamy in spirit and practice was strictly followed both by 
the ascending and the descending generations of Bhudev. It was promoted by their understanding 
of the indigenous tradition and their faith in it. Bhudev and the members of his previous 
generations and his progeny put a high value on the devotion of both the husband and the wife to 
each other. 

Bhudev was sensitive to the pains and miseries of the wives of kulin Brahmans, who 
suffered because of the prevalence of polygyny but he could not wish it away in practice. He 
found in the modern system of justice introduced by the British an effective instrument for 
getting rid of the vicious system of polygyny which stifled the true and humane spirit of the 
Aryan or Hindu Brahmanical tradition. One may discover in his note of welcome to the English 
system of justice his willingness to preserve the true qualities of the tradition of his native 
community with its help and, undoubtedly, not to undermine the tradition. Maybe, Bhudev’s 
attachment to tradition is not adversely affected by his advice to resort to the western institution 
of court of justice. But, his advice in the editorial of the Education Gazette that kulin women 
should have recourse to the court of justice introduced by the alien power for redressal of their 
grievances against their husbands who do not take the responsibility for their maintenance seems 
to contain an element of radicalism which does not fit in with his traditionalism and patriarchal 
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bias. Is it the same Bhudev as suggested that girls should not leave the precincts of their homes 
for studying in educational institutions outside lest they become enchanted with the glitter of the 
life of English-educated women or wives of the English-educated young Bengalis imitating the 
English style of life and neglect their household duties? Bhudev seemed anxious to preserve the 
autonomy and identity of the Hindu culture through an emphasis on keeping life at home of the 
Hindus well protected against the intrusion of the values of alien culture. It is extremely striking 
that the same Bhudev encourages through his editorial in the E.G. wives of the irresponsible 
kulin Brahmans to approach the court of law to make their husbands pay for their maintenance. 
Does not, here, the line of demarcation between private and public, traditional and modern get 
obliterated? Does it not suggest that in a milieu of contact of cultures, traditional and modern, 
changes in varying degrees take place in the world of ideas and actions of the protagonists or 
followers of both? Does it not make it difficult to force the identities of persons like Bhudev into 
water-tight compartments of traditionalist or revivalist on the one hand and modern or 
progressive on the other? Indeed, the advent of western culture in Bengal or India created a sort 
of ambivalence in the minds of men like Bhudev. And, it is more important to carefully study the 
nature of the tension experienced by sensitive minds like Bhudev during the initial stages of 
contact between the Indian and Western cultures than to brand them revivalist or progressive. 


x 


Proper Relationship between the Incumbents of Different Statuses in the Family: 
Pitamaha, Pita-mata, Putra-kanya, Bhai-bhagini 


The family is a web of relationships binding the incumbents of various statuses within it. The 
occupants of these statuses have to perform appropriate roles in relation to one another in order 
to keep the life’s vessel smooth — sailing in the flow of events in the world with the changes in 
times and actual conditions in the way of life which is considered ideal in the tradition. Bhudev, a 
keen observer of social relationships in his milieu, evinces interest in understanding whether and 
how far the alterations or changes in the course of social life of his times have been pragmatic 
and legitimate responses to the demands of changing social circumstances. Or they prove to be 
undesirable and avoidable deviation from the ideal of social living as has been portrayed in the 
tradition of his native society and culture. Bhudev anticipates the following statement by a later 
sociologist emphasizing the specificity of traditional culture like that of India : “It is only by 
living according to the ideal vision of life as envisioned in culture that a person can truly make 
the idea of the primordial community of beings. This primordial community of beings binds 
together God and man, world and society into quartenarian structure of primordial community 
which can be lived only when its live awareness is ever present in the minds of men”®. Even if 
one accepts the legitimacy of the statement and accepts the superiority of the way of life 
suggested therein to what is found in westernized and / or industrialized societies which place a 
relative emphasis.on individual pursuits of material interests, one can hardly accept as reasonable 
the hierarchy of ‘superior’ males and ‘inferior’ females, which bas characterized the tradition of 
Indian society and culture. One finds in Bhudev’s analysis of the relationship within the family a 
bias in favour of male superiority, which is said to have traditionally marked the society and 
culture of India. This bias is evident, for example, in his essays on “Pitamaha Thakur” 
(grandfather, the living deity) or “Pitamata” (the parents). 
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Pitamaha 

The decline in importance of the traditional role of grandfather in the family immediately catches 
the attention of Bhudev. He reads this fact of decline in the relative absence of references to 
stories and anecdotes about the ‘pitamaha thakur’or grandfather in the families of contemporary 
society. Earlier people made umpteen references to the habits, manners and mannerisms and 
deeds of their respective grandfathers. Now-a-days such references to one’s grandfather are 
rarely made or heard. Maybe, the decline in the feeling of nearness of the members of the family 
with the grandfather or decrease in the longevity of people is responsible for it. Whatever may be 
the reason, diminishing interest of the people in the status and role of the ‘grandfather’ is, 
according to Bhudev, a deplorable fact. The role of grandfather in the life of the Bengalis is a 
unique combination of sweetness and sense of veneration — sweetness of his relationships with 
the children in the family, and, the sense of veneration that goes along with the position of the 
oldest male member in the family. Bhudev refers to the relations between the grandfather and the 
grandsons but does not refer to the grandfather’s relation with the granddaughters, nor does he 
mention the relation between the grandmother with the grandsons or granddaughters. Finally, he 
wants to drive home the point that the early education and socialization of the children is more 
safely placed in the hands of their grandfather than in the hands of their parents, particularly, 
their mothers. 

The ambiguity inherent in the role of grandfather, displaying friendship of the 
grandchildren with him on the one hand and their reverence for him on the other is admirably 
traced by Bhudev, in the Bengali term, Thakurdada, which stands for the Sanskrit word, 
Pitamaha or paternal grandfather. Grandfather is Thakur or a deity and at the same time dada or 
a dear elder brother. Divinity and equality and friendship emanating from fraternity are combined 
in the status of Thakurdada. 

Bhudev’s description of-the relationship of paternal grandfather reminds one of what has 
been depicted as ‘joking relationship’ between the incumbents of specific statuses in the circle of 
kin. “What is meant by ‘joking relationship’ is a relation between two persons in which one is by 
custom permitted, and in some instances required, to tease or make fun of the other, who in tum 
is required to take no offence’. There are two main varieties of joking relationship. In one the 
relation is symmetrical; each of the two persons between whom the relationship obtains teases or 
makes fun of the other. In the other variety the relation is asymmetrical; A jokes at the expense of 
B and B accepts the teasing good- humouredly but without retaliating; A teases B as much as he 
pleases and B in turn teases A only a little”. The relation between the paternal grandfather and 
his grandchild in Bengali or Indian society may be taken as an example of joking relationship. 
The joking relationship between a grandfather and his grandchildren is generally symmetrical. 
But, in the joking relationship between grandfather and grandchildren, which obtains in the 
Bengali or Indian culture, the superior status of Thakurdada (who is a thakur or deity) is never 
forgotten despite his utmost friendliness with the grandchildren. Though, this relation is less 
asymmetrical than the relationship of the father and the child. 

The joking relationship is “a peculiar combination of friendliness and antagonism ...... 
There is pretence of hostility and a real friendliness. To put it in another way, the relationship is 
one of permitted disrespect. Thus any complete theory of it must be part of, or consistent with, a 
theory of the place of respect in social relations and in social life generally””’. Radcliffe-Brown 
explains the reason behind the apparent absence of respect and the accompanying distance 
between the parties to a joking relationship like the one between the grandparent and the child. 
The authority of the members of the preceding generation is clearly recognized since this 
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authority gets the tradition authenticated and enforces discipline while it is handed down to the 
following generation. Authority implies an element of inequality between the wielders of 
authority and those over whom authority is exercised. “The unequal relation between a father and 
his son is maintained by requiring the latter to show respect to the former. The relation is 
asymmetrical”, 

By contrast, as one turns to the relation of an individual to his grandparents and their 
brothers and sisters, one finds that in the majority of human societies, “relatives of the second 
ascending generation are treated with very much less respect than those of the first ascending 
generation, and instead of a marked inequality there is a tendency to approximate to a friendly 
equality”””. 

In his discussion of the status and role of a grandfather vis-à-vis his grandson, Bhudev 
talks in a similar vein, though he emphasizes the somewhat divine or revered status of 
Thakurdada. “Pitamaha Thakur, the divine figure of grandfather, is the father of our father; the 
greatest of all preceptors, the god of gods is, how wonderfully, an object of both our awe and our 
devotion. Though he is a god of gods, he does not remain inaccessible to our thought and speech. 
He shares with us jokes and pleasantries, playful tricks and teasing; not only that but he himself 
initiates and encourages such activities..... Divinity and equality together reside in his status”. 

Bhudev is very precise in differentiating the role of the father from that of the 
grandfather vis-à-vis a child. A father is directly responsible for the proper mental and physical 
development of a child. He is always very anxious as to how to inculcate a sense of discipline in 
the child’s mind and how to ensure its adequate nutrition. Even when he engages in any playful 
activity with his son, he seeks to implant in his heart the appropriate lesson so that he can avoid 
the pitfalls of ignorance. The father is always concerned with his son’s future so that no injury 
occurs to him because of any wrong idea, habit or course of action. This constant worry over the 
future of the child does not haunt the mind of a child’s grandfather. Hence, he can indulge in 
activities which bring him and others unalloyed joy. He is not there to exercise authority but to 
enjoy and enhance the pleasantness of life. He is, therefore, in a playful mood in his relationship 
‘with the grandchild. 

The role of the grandfather is not, in Bhudev’s account, confined into joking relationship 
with his grandson. (Bhudev concentrates on the relation between pifamaha thakur or paternal 
grandfather and [his] pautra or son’s son). The former has a very important role to play as his 
first and foremost teacher. Bhudev offers several plausible reasons as to why it is so. Parents 
because of their greater proximity with the son and acute concern with his welfare in future 
cannot properly assess his points of strength and weakness, his merits and defects. They become 
overjoyed with a small success of their child at one moment and the next moment they sink in a 
sense of total dejection if the son fails to achieve something expected. But, the heart of the 
grandfather is not, because of the generational distance between him and his grandson, swayed 
by the surges of emotion which overtake the parents of the boy. Thanks to his dispassionate view 
of the abilities and infirmities of his grandson and because of his ability to effortlessly make 
friends with his grandson, he is the uniquely good teacher of his grandson. Bhudev offers, it 
appears, a rational justification of the saying that “Vidyarambhe Pitamaha Sreshtha”, i.e., the 
grandfather is the most suitable person for initiating a boy into the world of learning. 

The patriarchal value system seemingly cherished by Bhudev adds, however, a new twist 
at this stage to his analysis of a grandfather’s ability to play the role of the teacher of his 
grandson when he declares unequivocally the inevitable and ubiquitous superiority of a boy’s 
grandfather to his mother in that role. “They say”, Bhudev observes’ “that a boy’s mother is his 
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best teacher. It was Kausalya, Sree Ramachandra’s mother, who trained him in the skill of 
archery. Sir William Jones’ love of learning is attributed to the kind of training which he received 
from his mother. Similarly, President Garfield too might not have succeeded in his passage from 
a hamlet in the forest to the Presidential Palace without the help and encouragement from his 
competent mother. The effectiveness of training received by a person at the hands of his 
grandfather cannot be demonstrated with any such notable account. Despite it, if anybody should 
have the good fortune of receiving his first lessons in the realm of learning from his grandfather, 
he would have been able to appreciate that it is more effective than the training one gets from 
one’s mother”.” 

The absence of any well-known account of the effectivity of training received by a 
person from his grandfather and the presence of a plethora of empirical evidence of the 
effectiveness of training received by a person from his mother cannot make Bhudev budge an 
inch from his conviction that the initial training at the hands of the grandfather proves invariably 
more effective in case of a person’s pursuit of knowledge than the training which he may get at 
the hands of his mother. Bhudev cites the saying of the sastra that by giving birth to a son a 
person pays off the debt to his father and ancestors. He, therefore, should offer his son to the 
hands of his father, his creditor, for his initiation into the world of learning and thus complete the 
process of repaying the debt. 


Pitamata (Father and Mother or the Parents) 

The patriarchal bias of Bhudev is all the more evident in his essay on Pitamata wherein he makes 
the clear pronouncement regarding the superiority of father’s authority to mother’s authority in 
the family. 

Bhudev presents an account of a debate between himself and a kinsman of his regarding 
the relative superiority of father and mother, rather, of father’s authority and mother’s authority. 
His relative cited the saying of the sastra that for a child its mother is superior to its father 
because of the pains suffered by the former for conceiving the child and nourishing it in her 
womb (garbhadharanaposhanadbhyam tena mātā gariyasi). In order to establish the superiority 
or greater authority of the father Bhudev referred, he himself writes, to the story of 
Ramachandra’s departure for the forest to carry out the command of his father (in order to help 
him fulfill his promise to Ramachandra’s step mother Kaikayi) without paying any heed to his 
mother’s frantic request to him for not doing that and the episode of Parasurama’s beheading his 
mother at his father’s command. The aforementioned relative of Bhudev observed that Bhudev 
favoured father’s dominance because Bhudev was in favour of intellect, and his special liking for 
simplicity and modesty prompted his own preference for mother’s authority. “I replied” writes 
Bhudev, “my admiration for simplicity and modesty is not less than that of anybody else but I am 
firmly against wayward or licentious behaviour”.” He then sought to explain how submission to 
mother’s authority as against submission to father’s authority may lead to indisciplined or 
licentious behaviour. Bhudev feels dismayed at the deliberate violation by the younger 
generation in his contemporary social milieu of the customary rules of social behaviour and by its 
defiance of the socially established and accepted authority which is the authority of the father in 
the family. And, one is not to be blamed if one reads in this explanation an unmistakably 
patriarchal bias. 

Those of the young generation who defy father’s authority most insolently seem to sing 
the glory of devotion to mother and thereby prove to people outside the family that they are 
highly devoted to their mother. It is very difficult for the outsiders to test the veracity of a 
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youngman’s declaration or claim regarding his devotion to his mother. Further, a person hardly 
has to take pains to express his devotion to his mother; he does not have to make any sacrifice 
whatsoever for doing it. A father legitimately demands that his son will listen to him and obey 
him; it is but a duty of a mother to listen to her mature son. Therefore, while it 1s difficult for a 
wayward son to sustain his devotion to his father, it is not as difficult for him to maintain his 
devotion to his mother. One can say to one’s mother ‘Look Mom, you don’t understand the issue 
(or the problem)’, but the same cannot be said by one to one’s father. “Hence, abundance of 
devotion to mother rather than devotion to father favours and provokes licentious or indisciplined 
behaviour”. 

No doubt, Bhudev is very critical of the English-educated young generation of his times 
which indulged in a sort of iconoclasm in relation to the traditional values and norms. He, 
therefore, wants to revamp the traditional authority in the family. And, this authority is nothing 
but patriarchy or the authority of the father. In a patriarchal family a mother hardly has got any 
authority. She cannot control and resist the transgression of traditional values and norms by the 
erring or defiant members of the family. It is only the father, the repository of all authority who 
can resist the youngsters’ deviation from the norms. Bhudev insists, therefore, on the sons’ 
showing deference and devotion to their father. He urges on their obedience to their father rather 
than to their mother. Because, the mother is gullible and can easily be persuaded. Bhudev fails to 
appreciate that denial of any authority to the mother in the patriarchal system is responsible for 
her actual powerlessness and apparent lack of control over the children, particularly the adult 
sons, in the family. He seems to equate authority with the father and modesty and submissiveness 
with the mother in the family. 

This hierarchy of relationship of male superiority and male domination and female 
inferiority and female subordination of the traditionally patriarchal socio-cultural system is 
countenanced by Bhudev’s analysis of how to preserve the indigenous tradition. Bhudev’s 
partisanship with the upholders of the patriarchal system is glaringly exposed in his presentation 
of the (imaginary?) dialogue between himself and his wife where his wife observes that if their 
sons respect and show devotion to her husband, i.e., their father, that will be tantamount to 
showing respect and devotion to her as a mother of course. “Devotion to you [Bhudev, the father 
of the son] is the real devotion; devotion to me [Bhudev’s wife — the mother of his son] is 
insubstantial. I will be convinced of whatever they will try to persuade me to accept, no matter 
whether it is true or false. What they will succeed in persuading you to accept will be correct”. 

Bhudev’s explanatory comment on the above conversation between him and his wife 
furnishes a strong avowal of his support for patriarchy. He observes that there is substance in his 
wife’s comment. The honour of a man must be the honour straightaway shown to and directly 
enjoyed by him but the honour of a married lady lies in the honour shown to her husband. 
Therefore, children’s devotion to their mother should be considered embedded in their devotion 
to their father. “If they listen to and obey what their father says and flout what their mother asks 
them to do or refrain from doing, it does not mean irreverence or disrespect for their mother. But, 
if they pay heed to their mother flouting the command or suggestion of their father, it is 
definitely tantamount to insult to their father. The worship of Siva and Parvati together is 
prescribed in the sastras. lf a separate worship of mother goddess Bhagvati or Parvati is to be 
performed then it will be done only after worshipping Lord Siva. There is the vidhi or rule in the 
sastra permitting the performance of the worship of Bhagavati through the worship of the image 
of Siva but the worship of Siva is never performed through the worship of the image of 
Bhagavati. There is no vidhi permitting it”. The foregoing statement startlingly reveals the deeply 
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entrenched patriarchy in the psyche of Bhudev, a leading defender of the Indian tradition. It is 
interesting to notice that Bhudev was born and brought up in Bengal, the land of Tantra which 
exalts the position of Mother Goddess, Sakti, above all the other deities. But, he continues to hold 
on to the idea of primacy of the male godhead over the female one and applies the idea to depict 
the model of social relations of a son to his father and mother. It is said that the Indians have 
traditionally on the one hand belittled women and treated them as either slaves or chattels of men 
and, on the other, treated them as deities that are to be venerated but they have never, in actual 
social relationships, treated them as the equals of men. Bhudev’s comments above strike at the 
root of even the ideal picture of superiority of female godhead to male godhead or the idea of the 
equality of the two. 

As the famous document, Towards Equality, rightly observes, Hinduism has a long 
history and many faces. On the one hand, in Hinduism a woman is described by a multitude of 
derogatory attributes. There are exhortations that a woman should be kept under control by men 
throughout her life. On the other hand, “The cult of the mother-goddess, whether accepted as an 
important trait of the pre-Aryan matrilineal cultures or borrowed from the.tribes, seems to have 
had some influence on the status of women. A woman in mother’s role has been elevated to a 
very high position in Hindu religious literature. She has been given high praise and a son has 
been asked to give respect to her. The Mahabharata says that mother excels in her greatness ten 
fathers and even the whole earth [foot note 5: Kane P.V.—History of Dharmasastra—p. 480]. 
There is no guru like the mother. A Sannyasi is supposed to go beyond any kin-relationships, and 
if he happens to come across his parents, the biological father touches the feet of his Sannyasi 
son, but even this Sannyasi is expected to touch the feet of his mother”*’. Even this limited 
recognition of the superiority of the women, particularly, the mother, in the religious and spiritual 
realm seems to be withheld in Bhudev’s consideration of the relative superiority of the father and 
the mother. 

In actuality, superiority or pre-eminence of the mother in the authority structure in the 
family is shown by Bhudev to be dysfunctional for the family. Women might have found a 
compensatory element in the recognition of the superiority of the female deity or divinity over 
the male deity in the religious or spiritual sphere. In Bhudev’s analysis they stand deprived of 
even that seemingly consolatory element. In logical consistency with what obtains in the 
mundane world in a patriarchal society, the religious realm also displays precedence of the male 
deity over the female deity. The unfaltering and irreversible logic of male superiority and 
preeminence straddles both the mundane and the spiritual world. 


Putra kanya (The Offspring or the Son and the Daughter) 

Bhudev’s ideas in ‘Putrakanya’ regarding the differential attitudes of the parents towards their 
sons and sons’ children and their daughters and daughters’ children aim at removing a special 
kind of resentment in the hearts of sons and their wives against the parents or parents-in-law 
respectively. This resentment is created by the seemingly preferential treatment meted out by the 
parents towards their daughters and their children when the latter come to visit their parents’ 
house. 

The essay begins as usual with the denial of the possibility of equality in treatment by the 
parents of their sons and daughters. “They say that the present generation does not differentiate 
between the male and the female children in dealing with them as much as the previous 
generations are heard to have practised. Many people are in the habit of saying that the son and 
the daughter are of equal importance for their parents. But, is it the reality? There are significant 
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differences in the statuses of the sons and the daughters”. The tenor of the preceding 
observation, rather the entire essay, is closely linked with the system of patrivirlocality of the 
newly wed couple, which is a traditional feature of the Bengali society and a large part of the rest 
of the Indian society. 

The essay also presupposes that there will be both boys or sons and girls or daughters in 
the lineally joint family. It will not consist of girls / daughters only but also of boys/sons. The 
parents will take the responsibility for the education of the male children until they find a suitable 
job or placement in life. The girls or daughters will be socialized or educated in such a manner 
and to such an extent as will render them suitable for marriage. The ultimate goal for the girls is a 
suitable marriage and happy family life where they will play the :vle of a good housewife. 
Naturally, the parents have to bear the responsibility for the girls ull the fourteenth or fifteenth 
year of their life (that was in general the age for marriage of the girls, in Bhudev’s time). 
Obviously, in case of the sons the parents have to bear a much heavier responsibility. 

The above portrayal of life in the family and the position of girls or daughters within it 
are palpably out of tune with the situation òf the present times. Now-a-days, because of the 
State’s insistence on family planning and one-child-family norm there are families with a single 
daughter or two or three daughters only. And, parents in such families bear the responsibility for 
education including higher education of the daughters so that the girls get a suitable placement in 
the job market. Marriage is not the only prospect for the girls today as it was the case in 
Bhudev’s time and even for a desirable marriage girls are required to have degrees in higher 
education. Even in the family which has both sons and daughters neglect of higher education of 
girls is not the inevitable phenomenon. The time gap between Bhudev and the Bengalis or 
Indians of the present generation is wide indeed. Therefore, at least this essay by Bhudev is quite 
out of tune with the present times. It should, of course, be mentioned, that discrimination is still 
made between the boys and girls in the matter of providing education, particularly, higher 
education, to them. But, this discrimination is resented or at least publicly criticized today while 
it would seem natural to Bhudev who finds the world divided into home and the world outside it, 
along with the corresponding division of labour between women performing household work and 
men managing the affairs outside the household to be natural. Of course, as section IX shows, 
Bhudev has been gradually modifying his position in favour of formal education of the girls and 
women’s utilization of limited opportunities in the public space in order to vindicate their 
position at home. 

Be that as it may, Bhudev notices that the karta or grihakarta i.e. the head of the 
household, and his wife in a family with a depth of three generations come to extend a special 
kind of treatment to their married daughters and their children when they pay a visit to them and 
this fact causes heart-burning of their sons and sons’ wives. He tries to show that this kind of 
resentment does not have any rational foundation. In a patri-viri-local family, a daughter after 
her marriage comes to be considered a member of a different family i.e., her husband’s family, 
which is virtually the family of her husband’s father. Her husband’s kin and her in-laws become 
responsible for her weal and woe. Her parents do not have much to do with her or for her. Now 
she is a member of a different family. But, the son and his wife stay back with the karta and his 
wife. In daughter’s marriage, the kanya or daughter is given away to somebody belonging to a 
different family. But. the son is not given away in marriage to a new family. Rather, after his 
marriage his wife, who was before the marriage a stranger, becomes a member of his family. The 
son and his wife are, therefore, much more closely related to the karta or head of the lineally 
joint family and his wife than their daughter. The son and his wife are and continue to be the 
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members of the lineally joint family of the karta. The married daughter was, but no longer is, a 
member of this family. 

Bhudev seeks to explain the situation with reference to the ideas of Comte about the 
place of women in human society and human destiny. “In a certain place of Comte’s philosophy, 
it is advised that human beings would adore or worship women on imagining the presiding 
deities of three ages — past, present, and future. Mother is the presiding deity of the past, wife is 
the presiding deity of the present and daughter is the presiding deity of the future. It does not 
seem that any daughter was born to Comte. Had it been so, he would have come to appreciate 
that a deeper reflection on the issue suggests that just the opposite of what he envisions is 
happening in reality.” Though, a superficial observation may lead to a corroboration of what he 
says. As to the issue of whether the daughters have any right to the wealth and property of their 
father, Bhudev, an upholder of the traditionally patrilineal and patriarchal system, evades any 
direct solution to it. He notes that the Islamic law, the French law, the Italian law as well as the 
relatively neatly designed legal systems of several other European nations grant the daughters a 
limited mght to inheritance of their paternal wealth and property. “Such a rule does not exist in 
our system and the law-codes of the English”. Bhudev observes that rules of apportioning the 
responsibilities for discharging the debts and other obligations of the father or ancestors among 
the children and determining their shares in the paternal or ancestral property are not framed only 
on the.basis of the desires and aspirations of the minds of the subjects but also on considerations 
of the principles of economics and politics. “Analysis of these disciplines is very complicated 
and difficult and has got different dimensions and varies according to the relative conditions and 
particular nature of the specific countries. Therefore, it is of no use to get entangled in that 
controversy”. Bhudev thus does not offer any clear answer to the question whether daughters 
should have a share in the inheritance of paternal or ancestral property. 

“What I suggest,” observes Bhudev, “father himself should during his own life-time give 
small amounts of property or money, not at one go, but from time to time, to his daughters. It is 
desirable that daughters should not have any right to paternal property after the death of their 
father. There is no need for paving the way for disputes and opening up conflicts in the manner 
how conflicts occur among the consanguineous kin over the inheritance of ancestral property” ®. 


Bhai — Bhagini (Siblings or Brothers and Sisters) 

Bhudev, it seems, does not want any dispute over the right to share the paternal or ancestral 
property to spoil the relationship between brothers and sisters since the relationship between 
them is an example par excellence of egalitarianism. While hierarchical love exists between the 
parents and the offspring or between the members of the ascending generation and those of the 
descending generation, a different kind of love also, i.e., egalitarian love, is found in the family 
and kinship system of the Bengalis or Indians. The relationship of uterine brothers (sahodar 
bhai) is marked, for example, by fraternal love, which is, principally, egalitarian love. Egalitarian 
love may be to a degree modified by considerations of seniority in some cases. 

If fraternal love is one kind of egalitarian love, conjugal love is another form of it. A 
third kind of egalitarian love becomes evident in that love which siblings of opposite sexes have 
for one another. Their sharing the same parental body generates and sustains bhratri-prema and 
bhagini-prema. This love unites brothers and sisters whether they are together, before their 
marriage, or are separated after their marriage. The equality and easiness of the relationship are 
vividly described by Bhudev in the following manner: “The relationship of brother and sister is 
very sweet. From infancy they live together, experience socialization and gain education 
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together, and enjoy happiness and share sorrows together. For all these reasons, a deep empathy 
is born between brothers and sisters. Even if there is mutual competition among them, there is no 
irsha i.e., envy, in it. Even though they intend to help one another, there is no ahamkara, self- 
conceit or vanity in it. Even they accept help from one another, there is no atma~glani i.e., self- 
reproach. The relationship of brothers and sisters is basically a relationship of equality/similarity 
(samya-sambandha) and under all circumstances that feeling of equality (samya—bhava) remains 
operative in their minds. No matter how small in age one among them may be, the feeling of 
equality is never completely erased. Brothers and sisters cannot ever forget the fact that we are 
the children of the same parents and those who can retain specific memory of this fact succeed in 
adequately performing their duties [kartavya] towards each other”. 

This feeling of empathy and equality among the siblings is, according to Bhudev, a 
remarkable feature of the Indian society and culture. It is not to be found in the European or 
Western society where everybody is conscious of money and brings in monetary considerations 
almost in every sphere of life. The Indian parents should, therefore, take appropriate measures to 
inculcate and nourish this feeling of equality among their sons and daughters. 

An acute observer of what happens in reality in social life, Bhudev comes to see several 
obstacles in the performance of the above task. Obviously, the most palpable of all is the practice 
of maintaining distinction by the parents between their sons and daughters. “Whatever may be 
said about it, in every society this distinction is maintained and there are valid reasons for the 
maintenance of this distinction”. One very important reason lies in what Bhudev deems a 
natural law of higher mortality rate of male infants and children than their female counterparts till 
the age of sixteen. On crossing the sixteenth year of their life the health of the sons becomes 
stronger than that of the daughters. The greater attention given to the boys than to the girls in 
their childhood is linked, according to Bhudev, with the above natural fact or law. But, Bhudev 
feels that this grater attention to the male offspring does not necessarily and always create any 
serious envy in the hearts of their sisters. Why? Bhudev observes, it is interesting to note, that 
intelligence and understanding develop earlier in girls than in boys and, a girl who has grown 
more intelligent than her brother(s) loves to assume the condescending air of a patron in relation 
to him/them. A girl learns at a very early age how to take care of or even look after others. She 
does not mind if her parents give a little more attention to her brother(s). 

Distinction is made by the parents between the grown up children and the small ones in 
their treatment towards them. But, this too does not affect the siblings’ feeling of equality with 
one another. They can well appreciate that the smaller ones or weaker ones deserve greater care 
than the rest and they themselves take interest in providing that care. These are cases of natural, 
legitimate inequality and to force equality in such cases is meaningless and even harmful. But, 
the parents should not make unreasonable discrimination between one child and another. That 
will lead to a permanent feeling of envy between the siblings. The parents should be cautious 
also in cases where the discrimination appears prompted by this or that irrational consideration. 
They may show bias, for example, in favour of a better-looking child or a more intelligent child 
among their offspring. It generates envy and ill-feeling between the siblings though they may 
overcome it on attainment of maturity. 

Bhudev notices that there is a superstition among some parents regarding the paya 
(bringing luck and auspiciousness) and apaya (causing ill-luck and inauspiciousness) children. 
Parents generally give special treatment to the paya or lucky children and they do not take proper 
care of the apaya or unlucky child. This act makes the child weak and vulnerable in the former 
case and unnecessarily unforgiving or unkind in the latter. Bhudev has noted the preponderance 
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of this superstition particularly in rural areas. Further, the siblings also come to envy the favoured 
one and take pity on the disfavoured one. Hence, parents should get themselves rid of such 
prejudices and misconceptions and try to ensure that no irrational and arbitrary discrimination is 
practised between their offspring and it goes a long way to the growth of love between the 
brothers, between the sisters, and between the brothers and the sisters. The parents should 
encourage the senior brothers and sisters to nurture love towards and take care of the junior ones. 

Inden and Nicholas rightly point out that within the family in Bengali kinship the 
egalitarian love that the siblings have for each other is supposed to be subordinated to the 
hierarchical love, based on the differences in their ages. An element akin to parental love unites 
elder siblings with their juniors and a feeling comparable to filial love unites younger siblings 
with their elders and both of these are modelled after the hierarchical love that parents and 
children have for each other. 

Responsible parents will keep this fact in mind and encourage the older children to take 
responsibility for the younger ones: “Big brother and big sister will dress their little brothers and 
sisters, feed them, wash their hands and faces, put their shoes and clothes in order, set up their 
toys, and play with them. When it happens; special joy (ananda) accrues to the parents and the 
ties of fraternal love between the siblings become well-knit.....All older siblings should have full 
responsibility for all younger siblings”. Bhudev deplores that in many contemporary 
ekannavarti parivars or united families such practice is not followed. “If all the children of all 
the brothers of a united family are treated alike and all of the younger children are cared for by 
all of the older children then the happiness and practice of morality [dharma sadhana] within the 
united family reach a higher degree of excellence”, 

The unity of minds reached by the siblings brought up in the above noted ambience is 
evidenced in many instances of everyday life such as the calm and quiet maintained by the 
children in the family if one of them falls sick or becomes ill. And, this leads to spontaneous 
extension of help by the siblings to one another as they grow in age. When the sisters are married 
off, their brothers (syalakas) become of one mind with their husbands (bhaginipatis). The love 
between the sisters also does not diminish, despite the differences in income and status of their 
husbands. Of course, the parents should try to arrange the marriage of all the daughters to the 
families of a similar economic standing and social status. 

Timely and judicious separation and distribution of interests in parental or ancestral 
property among the brothers after the death of the father is, as it has already been mentioned, the 
most important way to ensure the continuity of fraternal love. Bhudev boldly declares the 
superiority of the Indians to the Europeans so far as the maintenance of the virtue of the family is 
concerned. “We do not have anything to learn from the Europeans in relation to any virtue of life 
in the family. Since the principles of their religion and society are different from ours, the moral 
principles guiding their living in the family are different from those which guide our living in the 
family”. The chief differentium lies in the relative predominance of considerations of money in 
the life of the Europeans. Possession of money leads to vanity and lack of it results in disgrace. 
Because of this the Europeans feel hesitant and reluctant to accept financial help from their own 
people. “But, in reality financial help cannot be considered better than every other form of help 
or assistance. The importance of help rendered to others through physical labour for them, 
provision of their physical wellbeing and comfort, proper guidance to them, for their thinking 
along the correct lines, exercise of influence in their favour, and extension of love, empathy and 
encouragement to them is much greater than that of financial help”. And, Bhudev asks, if there is 
no objection in accepting those other kinds of help from the others, why should there be any 
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feeling of hesitation or shame in accepting financial help from the others. “In my view, whatever 
element of shame or disgrace may remain in case of seeking financial] assistance from the others, 
there is no room for it in the relationship of brothers and sisters. If any occasion of seeking 
financial help arises between the siblings and if a sibling capable of it is asked for extending that 
help to his / her needy brother or sister and does not render that help, it invites popular criticism 
of him / her in our society. [And], therefore, one who does not allow one’s siblings to render this 
kind of financial help at the hour of one’s need- makes one’s kin vulnerable to social 
criticism.....A different kind of ethos characterizes the Europeans”. 

Bhudev cites the instance of two incidents from the life of Garfield'™. Garfield made his 
loving elder sister accept money from him to meet the charge for board and lodging at her 
residence during a period of his studies and apprenticeship. He deposited his Life Insurance 
Certificate with this elder brother when the latter proposed to finance his studies. Garfield’s 
biographer has mentioned these incidents as instances of his exemplary love for his siblings. 
“But, these do not appear to the people of the Aryan race [i.e., the Indians] suggestive of any 
special bond of love between the siblings. They may appear to be indicators of the special nature 
of fraternal love only among a people that worships money or wealth as the supreme object in 
life”. Bhudev thinks that, according to the Aryan social ethic, unconditional acceptance of 
material and financial help from his siblings by Garfield would have been a step in the right 
direction particularly in view of the Aryan ethic of egalitarian love between brothers and sisters. 
Bhudev has, thus, tried to discover and highlight the specificity of Indian value system and social 
relationship and conduct in contrast with what he considers to be the money-centric civilization 
and social system of the west. The spontaneity and durability of fraternal love which is one of the 
great familial virtues of the Indians cannot be sacrificed by them in their unthinking imitation of 
the western way of life which is held in servitude to Mammon that casts its shadow even on the 
relationships of siblings. 


XM 


Putrabadhu (a son’s wife, a daughter-in-law) 


Bhudev’s Parivarik Prabandha has the uniqueness of presenting the detailed analysis of the 
myriad relationships of the members occupying the various statuses in the family. His meticulous 
attention to apparently trifle incidents occurring among the members of the family brings out the 
nuances of social relationships prevailing among them and helps an adequate understanding of 
` the nature of life in the family. In the ekannavarti parivar (joint family sharing the same hearth) 
the relationship of the bauma (a son’s wife or his parents’ daughter-in-law) and sasru or sasuri 
(husband’s mother or his wife’s mother-in-law) has been proverbially problematical. Though an 
advocate of patriarchy, Bhudev does not lose sight of the hard reality that in many cases bauma 
suffers bitterly at the hands of the sasuri. Bhudev’s sociological imagination leads him to explore 
the nature of the probable factors responsible for it. And, he provides an account of them in the 
interesting format of conversation between a husband (living with his wife and his son and son’s 
wife in the same family and sharing the same hearth) and his wife. 

“Woman: To see the face of the daughter-in-law is a matter of great fortune. The son 
will live long enough to become eligible for marriage, his marriage will take place, and then only 
the son’s parents have the opportunity to see the face of the daughter-in-law. 
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Man: Despite it, it is a fact that the mothers-in-law cause sufferings to their daughters- 
in-law and give their daughters-in-law a great deal of trouble. Can you explain why it is so? 


Woman: I don’t claim to know all the reasons. But, I may depict only those which I 
think to be important.” 

The above conversation reveals gradually the different factors, which are responsible for 
the mother-in-law’s unkind behaviour to the daughter-in-law. The first two reasons lie, according 
to the woman, in the ignorance of the mother-in-law as to how to deal with her daughter-in-law 
and also her desire to retaliate. Both the reasons have their roots in the unhappy experience of the 
mother-in-law who, as a daughter-in-law, had to suffer deprivations and overt and covert 
oppressions at the hands of her own mother-in-law. She did not learn from her own mother-in- 
law the norm of appropriate conduct between a daughter-in-law and a mother-in-law. And, since 
she suffered as a daughter-in-law because of lack of power vis-à-vis her mother-in-law, her 
suppressed desire for exercising power followed the devious route of dominating over her own 
daughter-in-law in every conceivable way. 

A third reason for the plight of a daughter-in-law at the hands of her mother-in-law may 
be traced back to the latter’s fear of losing control over her son, particularly, if she is a widow or 
her husband ceases to earn. In such a case apparently the wellbeing of the mother-in-law depends 
on her son’s undivided loyalty to her. The mother-in-law finds in her daughter-in-law a serious 
contender for the undivided attention of the earning male member of the family. Anxiety of the 
mother-in-law leads to her desire for enthralling her daughter-in-law. 

But, daughters-in-law in Bengali families remain in servitude not only to such mothers- 
in-law as are widows or as have financially weak or incapacitated husbands but, in many cases, 
to mothers-in-law whose husbands, are both living and earning. The cause of plight in the latter 
cases lies, according to the woman engaged in the conversation on the theme, in narcissism and 
jealousy of the mothers-in-law. Women are depicted in folk tales of Bengal and other places to 
be narcissistic regarding their youth and beauty which they think to be their perpetual features 
and engage in overt and covert contest with the much younger ones belonging to their gender for 
victory in the contest. One may recall here the story of Snowwhite though it has got a slightly 
different context. And, a mother-in-law whose hairs become gray and whose face-skin becomes 
wrinkied with age feels jealous of the youth and its beauty in her daughter-in-law. This too leads 
her to dominate in every possible way over her youthful daughter-in-law and cause her trouble. 

Bhudev here mentions, wittingly or unwittingly, with the help of the comment by the 
male participant in the conversation, a hard reality faced by women in the families in a 
patriarchal society. “A married woman whose husband is still alive remains [or must remain?] 
ever young in the eves of her husband. So long as the husband is alive, she must not prove to 
have grown old.”’® A hard fact of everyday life of women in a male dominated society is 
glaringly exposed in the preceding remark, however different from it the values and norms may 
be. As a social analyst Bhudev does not keep himself thoroughly beholden to the realm of ideas 
and remain blind to the reality of everyday life as it is lived by the people. It must be appreciated 
that he does not hide the imperfections of practical life in the name of glorifying the ideals or 
virtues of Indian family-life. He, rather, proceeds calmly in analyzing the problems besetting the 
relationships of different members of the ekannavarti parivar, particularly those between 
mother-in-law and daughter-in-law in order to find probable solutions to them. 

Bhudev locates four vices or lacunae in the mother-in-law which may be held 
responsible for the suffering of the daughter-in-law at her hand: 
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i) Ignorance (the mother-in-law has not learnt the lessons as to how to deal with the 

daughter-in-law) 
ii) Her desire for retaliation for her own sufferings at the hands of her own mother-in-law. 
iii) Her anxiety over and fear of loss of her control over her son; and 
iv) Her jealousy. f 

But, all these are the vices of a mother-in-law. Does not the daughter-in-law have any 
blemish which may cause the strained relationship between her and her mother-in-law? It is 
important to note how Bhudev answers the question. The lady in the conversation presented by 
Bhudev observes in reply to the question, “To my mind, a daughter-in-law is not in any way 
responsible for the sufferings experienced by her at the hands of her mother-in-law. A son 
becomes deviant or wayward because of his parents, a wife’s blemishes are due to her husband, 
and it is the mother-in-law who is to be held responsible for the faults of her daughter-in-law.” A 
clear hierarchy is evident in the relationships of parent and children, husband and wife, and 
mother-in-law and daughter-in-law. The authority of the former over the latter in each and every 
case in the preceding set is accompanied by a sense of responsibility of the former to the latter 
for the latter’s adequate socialization and resocialization. Despite Bhudev’s silence over the 
responsibility of the patriarchal system for the sufferings of women including the daughters-in- 
law in Indian families, one cannot but appreciate his remarks, in the guise of the statements by 
the female participant in the conversation imagined and presented by Bhudev, regarding the need 
for kind treatment of the daughters-in-law in the families of their hushands or husband’s fathers. 
How should a mother-in-law treat her daughter-in-law? ‘If a young bird is brought in a place out 
of the nest or nook where it was being nurtured, it must be offered comforts and congenial 
condition in the new place so that it is tamed or domesticated. Similarly, a girl must be socialized 
in such a manner (i.e., accorded such a treatment) by the family of her husband and his parents as 
she can overcome her attachment to her parents and the desire to return to her natal family.’ 
The male conversationist supplements the observation above with the comment that “A mother 
who really loves her son can never be unkind to her daughter-in-law. Look, if her son does not 
love his wife, it is a misfortune of the son and also of his mother.” And, the female participant in 
the conversation further observes, “A woman who is not affectionate towards her son’s wife or 
her daughter-in-law is incapable of showing affection towards her son. Indeed, those who do not 
have affection for their daughter-in-law often try for a second marriage of their sons despite the 
presence of their (the son’s) first wives. Do they not know that a second marriage will later result 
into veritable trouble for their sons? They know it very well and even then they put their sons in 
life-long problems by getting their sons remarried only in order to maintain their control over 
their sons. A son does not commit any vice, if he does not listen to such a mother (as arranges 
his remarriage)”. "° 

The word ‘mother’ in the preceding citation is emphasized in order to draw the attention 
of the readers to Bhudev’s essentially patriarchal viewpoint though the fact remains that 
Bhudev’s penetrating analysis effectively demonstrates the need for kind and affectionate 
treatment of a daughter-in-law by her parents-in-law in ensuring the welfare and happiness of the 
latter’s son and of the entire family in a patri-virilocal set-up. If the daughter-in-law does not get 
favourable treatment in her husband’s natal family, is it only because of the hostility or 
unfavourable attitude of her mother-in-law? Does the mother-in-law enjoy independent authority 
in a culture dominated by patriarchy to mete out or withhold kind treatment to her daughter-in- 
law? Is it not a fact that her authority is contingent on patriarchy? In the ultimate analysis her 
authority derives from the fact that she is the mother of the son who brings the newly-wed girl to 
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the patrivirilocal family where she is the wife of the karta or male head of the family. The 
exercise of authority and domination by a mother-in-law over her daughter-in-law becomes 
effective largely because it is countenanced by the male members of the patriarchal family who 
enjoy the real and ultimate authority. That the patri-viri-locality of Indian families often 
undermines the position of the brides or daughters-in-law is not adequately emphasized by 
Bhudev though it goes to his credit that he seeks to highlight the need for nurturing humaneness 
and sense of responsibility in it. 

The four problems mentioned above to be responsible for the uncharitable treatment of 
daughters-in-law by their mothers-in-law reside mainly with the mothers-in-law. But, Bhudev’s 
thoroughgoing analysis throws light on the part played by daughters-in-law themselves in 
creating strain in the relations between them and their parents-in-law. If a daughter-in-law fails to 
accord due treatment to her sister-in-law or bears grudge against her, she obviously incurs the 
antipathy, if not the wrath, of her parents-in-law. Which mother does not feel hurt if her 
daughter-in-law does not properly behave with her daughters? It is quite natural for her to think 
that ‘my son and my daughter are made of the same stuff. Does the marriage of the son 
necessarily mean that my daughters are thence strangers to their natal family?’ The consequent 
anguish and the anger (bred by the anguish) “do not seem to me to be totally unjustified”. The 
kind of misunderstanding which ensues because of the mother-in-law’s feeling that her daughters 
are not getting proper, i.e., kind treatment from her daughter-in-law proves in many cases to be 
the most important cause for the suffering of a daughter-in-law at the hands of her mother-in-law. 
It cannot be removed through the efforts of the mother-in-law alone. Both the son’s wife (i.e. 
daughter-in-law) and the son, particularly the son, will have to assist the son’s mother in 
removing the misunderstanding. Bhudev’s detailed inquiry thus brings out the quantum of 
responsibility of a daughter-in-law for her strained relation with her mother-in-law and suggests 
the way to avert it. 

Despite everything else, the considerate female participant in the conversation imagined 
and described by Bhudev on the issue observes, “I understand only one point. I and my (would- 
be) daughter-in-law are the same elements. Today I am the mistress of this house. What I do is 
honoured by everybody else in the household. Tomorrow the daughter-in-law will be the mistress 
of the house. The household affairs will be directed by her desires. I shall recall my earlier days. I 
should think that my daughter-in-law desires the same as was desired by me in my younger days 
and my daughter-in-law thinks in the same way as I thought in those days. In this way | shall try 
to read and understand the mind of my daughter-in-law and behave accordingly.” Thus empathy 
of the mother-in-law with the daughter-in-law is the best safeguard against the harassment of the 
latter at the hands of the former and is a kev to peace and happiness in the family. 


XIV 
“Grhinipana” (The Art of Housewifery) 


Housewifery is classified into two types: Housewifery without authority and Housewifery with 
authority. Housewifery without authority is said to prevail where the housewife has to perform 
the domestic chores always with the prior permission from her husband who is the karta or the 
head of the household. Housewifery endowed with authority finds room in a household where the 
housewife herself takes decisions on domestic matters. She would, of course, keep in her mind 
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the inclinations and preferences of her husband at the time of decision-making. “I have special 
regard”, says Bhudev, “for housewifery endowed with authority. The other kind of housewifery 
does not deserve any such appreciation since it is merely carrying out of the order of somebody 
else by the housewife”.!! There is thus, in this view, recognition of the autonomy of the wife in 
managing the household. True, for Bhudev, there is no escape from the charge of patriarchy. 
Streaks of his patriarchal attitude are evident in the rider added by him to the power of the wife to 
take decisions in domestic matters, viz., the wife must have a proper understanding of the choices 
and inclinations of her husband while she takes decisions on issues affecting the life in the 
family. It is, one may say, only a reluctant, not wholehearted, admission of the freedom or 
autonomy of the wives even in the domestic sphere. Still, the importance of Bhudev’s views 
regarding the roles of husband and wife inter se for the members of his contemporary society 
cannot be denied. Bhudev certainly deserves appreciation for clearly stating that a wife in order 
to exercise the art of skilfully managing the household must be given freedom or autonomy to 
take decisions in domestic affairs and that the husband has an important role in ensuring it, i.e., 
the enjoyment of autonomy by the wife. 

Running the household is a joint venture of the householder and his wife. A man gains 
success as a householder or karta of a household when he refrains from getting involved in the 
trifling details of life in the household and leaves his wife to take decisions in domestic matters. 
Maybe, he may apply his wisdom in determining the broad principles to be followed in the 
family but his wife must be given the autonomy to decide what is to do when it comes to the 
specific issues of everyday life. Bhudev claims that he himself has followed the pattern in his 
life. His wife has openly admitted her allegiance to the principles lain down by him in relation to 
the household and he himself has never interfered with the style of working of his wife in 
managing the day to day life in the household. 

Three categories of husbands are found in the world. Those who belong to the first 
category are totally indifferent to the ways and means of organizing the family as an agency for 
cultivation and promotion of intelligence (jnan) and virtue (dharma). They leave all the cares and 
responsibilities of life within the family to their wives or other female relatives. They spend their 
time in activities like studying or entertainments along with their friends, enjoyment of good food 
and grand feasts, without caring at all as to how to make the two ends meet. Their callousness in 
keeping accounts of income and expenditure often lands them and their families into 
indebtedness. The husbands of the second category tend to look after every detail pertaining to 
the life in the household. They often prove to be finicky. To the neglect of their more important 
pursuits, they waste their time and energy over such trifles as thatching or roofing of their huts or 
houses, or even tying up the twigs or (sticks of) date-leaves lying scattered on their courtyard just 
to make a besom or a broom. Neither of the two categories follows the proper way of running the 
household. The golden mean lying between the two modes of living mentioned above is the right 
way for leading the life in the family. It is not the way of total indifference of the male 
householder to the domestic matters; nor is it the narrow-mindedness betrayed by him in his 
involvement in every event, however petty it may be, in the domestic sphere and in his denial of 
autonomy to his wife in taking decisions on household matters. “Human eyes are suited to the 
fulfilment of the needs of human beings. There will, inevitably, be problems if they are sought to 
be used either as telescopes or as microscopes. The householder will do nothing more than giving 
suggestions to his wife regarding the duties to be performed and the general guidelines or 
principles to be observed. One should not abandon caution in course of being free from 
narrowness (ud4ar), nor should one turn narrow-minded while trying to be cautious and careful”. 
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Bhudev adds, “I should say, it is better to be a little indifferent to household matters than to prove 
small-minded in getting involved in every detail of the household work.”!!! 

If a husband himself does every trifle part of household chores and oversees every aspect 
of family life, what 1s left there to be done by his wife? Would she spend time only on enjoyment 
of food and entertainment? In that case, her intelligence and faculty of thinking will not develop 
— she would never be in a position to read her own mind or the minds of others (what she actually 
wants and what is wanted by the others) and will never grow to become liberal and large-hearted. 
She will continue to be a selfish entity enjoying excessive indulgence. Involvement in work 
facilitates the play of intelligence and paves the way for its development; the role of intelligence 
may not be evident before an attempt is made to perform a task. 

The greater the responsibility assigned to the wife, the more desirable it is for her 
development. “If you [the husband] do it, you yourself will get more leisure and opportunity for 
other pursuits and will also help the growth of her personality.”'’ Of course, this result remains 
unattainable if all the responsibilities for running the household are placed on the wife and the 
husband himself remains utterly indifferent and indolent. Total indifference to the problems and 
difficulties of life within the household and the ways and means to meet them is tantamount to 
lack of attention and even disrespect to her (the wife). If the wife remains tied to the worldly 
problems and the husband is engaged in high thinking, an unbridgeable gap will be created 
between the two. Hence, while, in the fitness of things, the wife should be given the charge of 
managing the household and the autonomy required for it, the husband must find time and 
opportunity to periodically discuss with her the problems of the household. People with this 
balanced view of the joint responsibilities of the husband and wife in running the household will 
discover almost naturally “the high and noble ideals in the womb of what appears to be the 
mundane affairs of domestic life”.'’* Bhudev indirectly and mildly criticizes those friends and 
relatives of his who discuss big issues of social reforms or engage in changing the social 
structure at large while neglecting their duties at the domestic level. One of these duties lies in 
getting the housewives empowered for properly discharging the duties of family life. Attempt at 
empowerment of wives in the family does not mean relinquishment of responsibilities of the 
domestic life by the husbands. Bhudev’s attachment to patriarchy leads to conferment of the 
status of teacher to the husband but his sociological analysis of the relationship of the roles of a 
responsible husband and a responsible wife makes him highlight the need for granting autonomy 
to the wife in the domestic realm. This autonomy is limited only by the extent of the husband’s 
responsibility for meeting challenges to the family. Bhudev’s vision of responsible patriarchy 
is, no doubt, a response to the exigencies of the situation prevailing in his time. It is not, 
however, based on the western notions regarding equality of man and woman. It is based on a 
reinterpretation of the traditional values regarding the relationship of a householder and his 
sahadharmint. 
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XV 
Arthasamchaya and Gahanā Gadana (Savings and Purchase of Ornaments) 


One kind of reading of the text of Parivarik Prabandha makes Bhudev appear to distinguish the 
private space of the family with its emphasis on the maintenance of domestic virtues by its 
female members and the public space lying outside the family and operating as the exclusive 
domain of the males. A slightly different kind of reading of it intimates how Bhudev views the 
two spheres as points in a continuum. Life both within the family and in the wider community in 
colonized India is crippled by the colonial rule of the British and its adjunctive, i.e., orientalist, 
interpretation of the Indian way of life. It is all the more seriously jeopardized by extravagance 
engendered in the life of the colonized by the temptations for the glitter of the alien life-style of 
the colonizers. Bhudev’s concern over the destiny of his country and native community, which 
lies under the political, economic and cultural control of a foreign power, is unmistakably 
evident. His advice to his countrymen for having a fresh look at the values of the indigenous 
tradition and abiding by the same can hardly be dismissed as his attempt at revivalism. 

It is prompted by his critique of an alien system that seems to him to be eating into the 
vitality of his countrymen. A careful adaptation of the traditional values and customs to the 
demands of contemporary life, and not a complete break with them, seems to Bhudev as 
plausible and desirable. It will, according to his conviction, save his countrymen against farther 
diminution of their strength. For example, the close connection between active habits and thrift 
in life within the family in tune with traditional prescriptions and in rejection of the western way 
of life of luxuries promoted in a calculated manner by the colonial powers, on the one hand, and 
the exercise of prudence and the consequent growth of savings at the societal level, on the other, 
is repeatedly demonstrated in the corpus of writings by Bhudev. Indeed it has been a constant 
refrain all through his writings. The couple of essays in PP viz., ‘Grihakaryer Vyavastha’ 
(organization of work in the household~37” essay) and ‘Arthasamcay’ (The act of saving money 
or wealth 40" essay) and also the essay, ‘Gahana Gadana’ (The act of buying from the 
goldsmith ornaments made to order-10" essay) bring out in clear relief Bhudev’s idea about the 
aforementioned theme. 

‘Arthasamcaya’ begins with a melancholic note: “Our country is extremely poor. Many 
of us cannot even adequately gauze how poor it is. Statements such as ‘The nineteenth century is 
on the move’ or ‘the country is prospering’ are parrotted by the educated persons of our society 
to whom these platitudes are repeated ad nauseum by the English. But, these utterances have no 
meaning or relevance for you [i.e., the Indians] since the nineteenth century has been hijacked by 
the English and whatever progress may have taken place is also enjoyed by the English. History 
does not suggest that all the races or nationalities (sakal jatiyeri unnati) prosper with the passage 
of time. Advancement in years or age leads to the physical growth of a child but does not have 
the same consequences for the aged. Likewise, the nineteenth century has not contributed to the 
development of our [millennia-old] society. Though the [relatively young] nation of the English 
stands benefited during this period—we [the Indians] experience nothing but downfall and 


misery”! "4 
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The symptoms of downfall or degradation of a society are many. Bhudev cites a sloka in the 
footnote: 

Janmasamskara vidyadeh sakteh svadhyaya karmanah / 

Hrāsa darsanato hrasah sampradayasya meeyatam// 

That is, decline in activities relating to performance of life-cycle rituals, in the pursuit of 
learning, in the studies of the Vedas constitutes apparent signs of the decline of strength and 
vitality of the community. All the symptoms of decline in the vitality of a people are, according 
to Bhudev, ultimately related to poverty. According to the experts, the per capita annual income 
in Great Britain,France, Portugal, Turkey is respectively Rs. 300, 290, 80 and 40. It has not been 
said by anybody that the population in each of these countries does not get two square meals a 
day. But, in India the per capita income is Rs. 27 only and five crore people i.e., one fifth of the 
population, here live on half-a-meal a day. 

In analyzing the causes of this all pervading poverty and penury of the Indians Bhudev 
holds the extreme munificence of the Indians and the extravagance caused by their unthinking 
pursuit of a life of luxuries introduced by the foreigners equally responsible. He dilates on the 
harmful effects of the former on the economy of a community in ‘Artha—Samcay’ while he 
explains the injurious consequences of the latter on the economy and culture of a people in 
‘Grihakaryer Vyavastha’. Both the essays, however, point out the merits of thrift and savings as 
is done in the essay, ‘Gahana Gadana’ also. What is noteworthy in these essays is Bhudev’s 
explanation of how the scriptures such as Manusamhita prescribe and eulogize the virtue of 
moderation in spending and also of the act of saving. Bhudev’s exercise assumes special 
significance in the context of orientalist and evangelical portrayal of the Indians, particularly the 
Indian peasants, as “too indolent, extravagant and morally deficient to overcome the 
‘inefficiencies’ of traditional agriculture, avert the exploitative clutches of moneylenders and the 
Jandlords”.'" 

Bhudev deplores the excessive admiration for the virtue of generosity or munificence 
(danadharma) in a country like India where people are afflicted by starvation and famines. The 
poor and starving population always seeks a dole or a donation or alms or charity quite alike the 
swallows that are ever thirsty of rain-water. If they get a small donation or contribution from a 
person, they wax eloquent in praise of the donor. But, there are, Bhudev admits, a few other 
reasons also for the praise of charity or munificence. For instance, the religiosity and relative 
emphasis on other-worldliness of the people of India sometimes lead them to ignore to an extent 
the cares and anxieties of worldly life and avoid the pains of making some savings. The act of 
charity will ensure merit in the other world and admiration of the beneficiaries in worldly life. 
Does it mean, then, that the Indians have less affection towards the members of their families 
than their counterparts elsewhere on earth? That is not the case, assures Bhudev. The affection of 
an Indian towards the members of his family does not demand any special initiative by him for 
its proper expression and effective realization because of the insurance provided by the Indian 
joint family to all its members. It promotes a sort of dependency syndrome in the minds of its 
members. Being assured of the help or assistance from the other members in the joint family, a 
member of a joint family tends to become unmindful of the duty to make some savings for his 
wife and children against the rainy days and to indulge in charity beyond his means. 

Bhudev mentions several factors which appear to him responsible for the over- 
indulgence of some of his countrymen in charity. The system of joint family assures the 
fulfillment of the basic needs of the wife and children of any member in it despite the lack of his 
adequate attention to them. Certain rules of the scripture lead some people who are guided by 
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their gross and confused conceptions (sthuladrishtite) regarding them to place greater reliance on 
considerations for the other world than on the worldly life. And, the poverty-stricken community 
constantly harps on the merit of charity. Because of the aforementioned facts, “the descendants 
of the Aryas have gradually come to neglect the virtue of thriftiness and the habit of saving 
despite their greater success in self-control of sensual appetites, in avoidance of alcoholic 
beverages, and in cultivation of calmness and foresight than the members of other peoples ..... 
This is the reason why we hear such statements in praise of munificent persons as ‘They earn so 
much but their savings are nil’.....In my opinion, praise for extravagance in expenditure even for 
the purpose of charity is not at all beneficial for the members of a society; it is not at all in tune 
with the appropriate way of life for a householder nor does it suggest the correct significance of 
the way of life nurtured by the joint family.”'’® 

If the paean of praise for the virtue of munificence or charity does, in fact, lead to an 
increase in prodigality, the number of persons having the capacity for the practice of charity 
would, warns Bhudev, gradually decrease; and the qualities of self-restraint, foresight and 
presence of mind for improvisation of appropriate means for meeting the exigencies of the 
situations will become increasingly rare. The misers have many faults but they are often found to 
be restrained in their conduct, avoid luxuries, and keep their words. By contrast, the prodigal 
persons often become luxurious and indulge in many cases in telling a lie. “A society which is in 
need of augmentation of its viability and capability calls for an increase in the number of miserly 
persons — rise in the count of extravagantly spending persons is not at all helpful for such a 
society.” The way of life of the ‘Marwari Jains’ or Jains of Marwar (Rajasthan) attracts the 
praise from Bhudev. They generally lead a humble life; the female members of their families 
carry out the household chores with their own hands. Even the millionnaires among them do not 
consider the use of coarse clothings, or walking on foot or getting drenched in rain-water in 
course of performing their tasks to be infradig. They attain success in any venture embarked 
upon by. them. They do not give anything to anybody on mere asking but there is hardly any 
Marwari trader who has not extended his helping hand to some other Marwari families for 
enabling them to rise from a state of poverty or even starvation to a status among the wealthy. 
“They know how to combine the virtue of munificence or charity with the habit of saving. Of 
course, they too have contacted the disease of extravagance because of their coming into contact 
with such people as are swayed by a luxurious life and the sons of some Marwaris have become 
luxurious and reckless and turned indigent." 

Regular saving by the householder is advised by the wise and experienced in all cultures 
and the Indian culture is no exception to this general rule. The prosperity of the English is 
increasing in a spectacular measure. The key to this lies, according to Bhudev, in their revamping 
what was advised by the wise men of their society in the past. He points out that some English 
Magistrates and commissioners working in India are as thrifty as they spend a sum of Rs. 200 or 
Rs. 250 or, at the most, Rs. 300 only per month out of their monthly salary of Rs. 2000 or Rs. 
3000. “I do not advise my countrymen to practise such a severe kind of austerity. It would be 
sufficient if you follow the prescription of your sastras or scriptures in this matter”. 

Quoting two slokas from a scripture (the title of which is not mentioned in his text 
correctly) Bhudev observes that a householder should save one-fourth of his income to meet the 
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contingencies in future, carry out the activities of day-to-day life with a half of this income, and 
invest one-sixteenth of his income as capital for earning interest on it. He, moreover, cites the 
following sloka from the Manusamhita. 
Kusiiladhadnyako va syat kumbhidhdnyaka eva va / 
Tryahaihiko vapi bhavedaSchastanika eva va // 

Manusamhita, IV, 7. 


It means, according to the English translation by A. C. Burnell,’ “One may have grain for three 
years or for one year, or for three days, or not have (enough) for the next day”. Burnell adds the 
succedding footnote: “cf. Baudhayanadharmasutra [iii. 2 and iii. 3: (21)]. This translation rests 
on K’s arbitrary interpretation of the time implied by the first words in the verse, which mean 
literally no more than ‘he may have a storehouse of grain’ or ‘a measure of grain’. K. bases his 
translation on XI 7 [of Manusamhita which reads in Bumell’s translation (Ibid. p. 325) as “He 
who has food enough to support his dependents for three years or more has a right to drink 
soma”] and Yaj. i, 124, but admits that other commentators give different times. Probably no 
specific period is meant]. For the remarks of some of these other commentators one may refer to 
Buehler’s footnote to his English rendering of the same sloka.” Bhudev’s explanation of the 
sloka in Bengali agrees to its English rendering by Burnell, though he explains the significance 
of the different periods of time differently from Burnell. Bhudev observes, “In reality, it is not 
possible for all the persons to make savings in an equal measure”. Take for instance, the case of a 
Commissioner, who enjoys a monthly salary of three thousand rupees, earns Rs. 300 per day but 
does not have to spend more than, say, six or seven rupees a day. Obviously, his savings far 
surpass a half of his income. But, it is impossible for a Munsiff or a Deputy Collector or a 
Teacher getting a monthly salary of Rs. 300 to save more than one third of his income since he 
has to bear the expenses for maintaining a large family with a number of children and other 
dependents (kin and affines). A government employee or a clerk to a lawyer or a schoolteacher 
who earns rupees twenty or twenty-five only per month finds it extremely difficult to make both 
ends meet while providing even the bare necessities of the members of his respective family. 
How can he save a half or a third of what he earns? Then, there are the petty shopkeepers or 
artisans each earning, say, ten or fifteen rupees a month. How much can they save after meeting 
the expenses for the bare necessities of life? How much can a day-labourer save from the pittance 
he gets as his daily wages? Bhudev infers, from the actual occurrences, “Therefore, the 
prescription of the scripture(s) that a half or one-third or a quarter of one’s income should be 
saved does not apply in general to all the members of a society. Probably, this is the reason why 
the Manusamhita has not laid down any fixed rule regarding the amount to be saved by a 
householder from his income — somebody may try to save as much as would be sufficient for 
maintaining himself and his family for the next three years, another may try to build up a fund 
sufficient for the next one year, a third may save only the little which will sustain him and his 
family for the next day only. I too offer the same suggestion — everybody must save a portion of 
what he earns, no matter however small the amount may be”.’*! That extravagance is encouraged 
in the Indian tradition is thus convincingly refuted by Bhudev. 

Bhudev’s analysis of the varying abilities of persons of different income brackets to 
make savings shows his sociological acumen. What is more interesting is his discovery of this 
sociological wisdom in the Manusamhita. Similarly, Bhudev shows, through the citation of the 
case of the Marwaris, that rationality in economic behaviour is not the exclusive attitude of the 
English character. It is found among the Indians also. Indeed, samcaya or the act or saving is 
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presented by Bhudev as an act in consonance with Dharma, or the righteous way of life as 

prescribed by the scriptures. He reminds his countrymen of several rules or principles relating to 

it: 

e To make a saving is a duty of every householder. 

e One should save whatever one can save or chooses to save before one begins spending money 
for meeting one’s needs and never after incurring the expenditure. 

e No part of the savings should be spent except in cases of dire necessity. 

e One should not buy anything which is not absolutely necessary. 

e One should make immediate payment for the things which one likes to buy and never buy 
them on credit. 


A householder himself should maintain the accounts of income and expenditure of the 
household. The third rule is extremely important. A householder should never consider the 
money saved to be any longer his own money or wealth. All the members of the family or 
household have a claim on what is earned as well as what is saved by the householder. If the 
householder spends a part of the savings for his own use, he becomes to a certain extent guilty of 
theft of what belongs to others. “It is why the arrangement of living jointly in a complex 
household or a joint family seems to make a man devoted to dharma spurn or take steps against 
prodigality or extravagance in spending money or wealth”.'” 

If ‘samcaya’ or the act of saving is prescribed by the Indian tradition, why is it not 
reflected in the practice or conduct of the people? Bhudev’s suggestion in relation to this is 
sufficiently clear. The Indian employees of the British government in India and the common 
people under the British rule are economically deprived and impoverished. The vast difference in 
emoluments of an English Commissioner or Collector and an Indian Deputy Collector under the 
British rule is blatantly evident. It is quite obvious that the savings of the latter cannot be 
substantially large. About the savings of persons outside the circle of salaried persons, the less is 
said, the better. What is, however, more disappointing for Bhudev is the ruinous extravagance of 
the Indians of all classes in his contemporary milieu as a result of their blind imitation of the 
alien way of life which seems to them to be one of pomp and ostentation. 

The alarming increase in the longing of his countrymen for a life of glitter and in their 
indulgence in foppery seems to Bhudev to be crippling for his natal society. “The wealth of our 
country is steadily decreasing in comparison with what it had previously. Many of those who 
earlier celebrated the festival of colours or that attending the worship of Goddess Durga are 
turning in these days into poor people facing even starvation, the number of people having two 
square meals a day is gradually dwindling, those trades and commercial activities which were 
earlier controlled by the indigenous traders are now being usurped and monopolized by the 
foreign traders; earlier those persons who could lay up a thousand, ten thousand, or one hundred 
thousand rupees per year from their earnings hardly find now-a-days any means to save anything 
and are increasingly getting involved in debt, bhadraloks or gentlemen of decent income are 
resorting more and more to plain rice even in those provinces where they earlier had ruti or roti 
(thin and saucer-shaped bread) or puri (flattened bread fried in clarified butter). Despite these 
symptoms of poverty in India, the natives of the country indulge more and more in a life of 
luxury and show-off’. 

Bhudev holds two factors responsible for the aforementioned state of affairs. First, the 
Indians ape every passing fashion of the English rulers. Secondly, they come under the influence 
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of the idea of equality introduced by the English and face disastrous consequences as a result of 
their attempt at becoming equal with the English officers in their way of living. 

Bhudev’s excoriation of the Englishmen’s sermon on equality and their practice of the 
same are tinged with a sense of sarcasm. “The Court of Directors [of the East India Company] 
deliberated, ‘Our nephews would govern India. They should conduct themselves pompously in 
terms of conspicuously large property and most impressive and valuable apparel in presence of 
the Indians who are admirers of pomp and ostentatious life’. They [The Board] raised the salary 
of the band of civilians as exorbitantly as has never been experienced by the government 
servants anywhere else in the World. And, the increasing poverty of the Indians keeps the 
pompous style of living of the civilians beyond their reach for ever. All the large houses and all 
the strong and speedy horses are the monopoly of the ‘Civilians’. They enjoy these irrespective 
of whether these are owned by them or whether these are owned by the Rajas of the Princely 
States. The natives of India are trying to ape this horrifying extravagance of the civil servants of 
India who follow the manners of the Nababs.”'” 

The few persons of means are designing everything-their houses and carriages and their 
decoration and dresses—after the model of the English. The members of the middle class 
somehow try to manage the construction of a house of bricks, a carriage granted by their office, a 
watch of any make whatsoever, pantaloons, coat, cap, necktie and cherut. The people of the 
socially depressed and economically poor classes also follow the way of the middle class—they 
try, even if they do not have two square meals a day, for dhoti with a thin coloured border and 
piran (loose outer garment) and relish ice with syrup in place of sweetened and puffed rice with 
which they could at ease fill up their empty stomach. According to some experts, attempts at 
getting the aforementioned items are highly beneficial for the economy of a country. But, truth to 
tell, there is hardly anything beneficial in it. 

Bhudev gets his inference buttressed by Laveleys’ remark that “Luxury supports a state 
as the hangman’s rope supports a criminal”. Babuyana or a life of luxury and ostentation lived by 
the Babus or the indigenous gentlemen created by the British Raj in Bengal proves fatal for the 
poor. He offers an appropriate analogy here. If the brightness of the skin is the result of an 
increase in blood circulation or the count of haemoglobin in blood, it indicates health but the 
seeming glow of the skin caused by irregularity in blood circulation or anaemia is nothing but a 
symptom of the fatal disease of tuberculosis. Bhudev laments that the Indian society, more 
particularly, the Bengali society, under the British rule has contracted a disease which eats into 
its vitality and consequently, quite a few incurable diseases or vices have crept into it. The 
natives of Bengal hardly know, Bhudev is afraid, anything about the way of life pursued by the 
English in their native society in England. So the former are never in a position to emulate the 
British in organizing their life in the family though they are attracted by the tinsel of the way of 
life of the British outside their families. “We have never seen in our own eyes how the English 
perform their household chores. We never notice that both the male and the female members of 
an English family regularly maintain accounts of their daily expenditure — bibis or wives of 
Englishmen regularly sweep the floor of their houses, cook food, cleanse the utensils, wash the 
soiled clothings, iron them after the washing and needless to say, engage in needle-work and 
sewing. In the English countryside, both men and women work in the field and cleanse the cattle 
shed apart from doing the kinds of work which are mentioned above.”’™ All these remain 
invisible for the Indians. They hardly have any knowledge of the fact that Empress Victoria 
herself everyday goes to the kitchen to give direction regarding the items to be cooked and also 
takes interest in supervision of cooking. “How many among the Indians know that her daughter 
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who was married to a Duke and was a mother of several children could not afford the cost of 
maintaining servants or maid-servants except one aged maid-servant. The Princess could not 
even afford the cost of maintaining a milch cow for ensuring the supply of adequate milk for her 
children. The princess herself carried out the daily tasks of the household with her own hands. 
But, she was not the only lady toiling on household chores. The women ın all the households of 
Europe, irrespective of the statuses of the householders spend their physical energy and apply 
their own hands in carrying out their respective household chores. The number of servants and 
maid-servants in the European families is not that conspicuously large and activities such as 
sweeping are still not performed with the help of machines worked by steam”. 


In contrast, Bhudev notes with sadness, the Bengali sahibs and their wives or the mem- 
sahibs, indulge in indolence and luxury, since they are beguiled by the erroneous idea of equality 
spread by the British and are totally ignorant of the exact way of living of the British. The 
degenerate condition of the life in the Indian, rather, Bengali families subjected by the British 
rule, is vividly portrayed by Bhudev and his portrayal has already been noted in this treatise. 


The colonized Bengalis imitate, according to Bhudev, most foolishly the outward aspects 
of English life and fail to emulate the positive qualities of the way of life of the British within 
their families. Bhudev advances a number of practical suggestions regarding how the Bengalis in 
colonized India can cultivate the positive qualities of the British, viz., avoidance of indolence, 
dependence on self-help and division of the responsibility for domestic work between the male 
and female members and the practice of thrift in domestic a First, the head of the household 
will himself do part of the domestic work. Secondly, the stote of every household must contain 
several basic tools of carpentry and masonry. The elderly male members of the household will 
utilize these tools in doing the minor works of repairing with their own hands. They should learn 
how to do these works. Thirdly, the female members of the household will perform the 
household chores such as cooking, sweeping, grinding the spices, or cleansing the households, 
etc., as far as their energy permits and will not unnecessarily increase the number of servants and 
maid-servants. Fourthly, the quantum of work assigned to each servant or maid-servant must be 
fixed and only the wife of the male head of the household will exercise the right to ask them to 
do whatever extra work may be found necessary. Fifthly, it is only the wife of the householder 
that will apportion a particular piece of domestic work to a specific female member of the 
household after properly considering her age and physical strength and capacity for work. 
Sixthly, she will have the ultimate responsibility for the entire course of domestic chores. She 
will cleanse the cowshed if it is not properly cleansed by the person who has been originally 
assigned the responsibility. If necessary, she will herself prepare the sandal paste in the room set 
apart for the worship of deities, while in the kitchen she will immediately grind | the paste of 
turmeric if it contains hard particles of turmeric, she will herself demonstrate ‘how to cut 
vegetables like potato into pieces of proper size and shape in case the women responsible for it 
fail, she will herself start cooking an item on a hearth which remains burning but unutilized, she 
will go to every room of the house to ensure that it is neat and clean and will call in the person 
responsible for cleansing a particular room if it has not been properly cleansed and ask the person 
responsible for maintaining the tidiness of beds, if the pillow covers or bedcovers are not 
properly washed, for taking the appropriate step immediately. The mistress of the household will 
fix the routine or time-schedule of all the different pieces of work in the household which will 
indicate the hours for such activities as playing on musical instruments like the harmonium, 
knitting wool, reading books as well as helping the little children in their studies. 
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In the seventh place, the female members of the household will take the responsibility for 
serving the meals within the household. And, the mistress of the household herself and, in 
particular cases someone else, will let the people enjoy the food and know who has cooked which 
particular item. Eighthly, the mistress will herself look to the fact that immediately after the 
completion of the meal the left-over food is given over to those who like to take it and the dining 
space is cleansed so that the crows do not make it dirty by scattering the left-over material. 

In relation to the long list of domestic activities mentioned above Bhudev talks mainly 
about the role of female members of the household. The task of the male householder is kept 
restricted to the rendering of appropriate advice to his wife or that of the elderly male members 
remains confined to minor works of repair. The burden of the household chores will be, it seems 
from the foregoing account, borne by the female members only. Bhudev appears to be aware of it 
though he does not propose any drastic reallocation of the responsibilities for domestic task 
between the male and female members of a household. He observes, however, that in order to 
motivate the female members to accept this responsibility the male head of the household will 
himself do certain domestic tasks instead of getting them done by the other members of the 
family or by the paid hands. He must be firm in exercising authority and show far-sightedness in 
the matter. Maybe, he has a steady flow of handsome income to enable him to employ a few 
more servants, maid-servants and cooks. Maybe, he has a horse-drawn carriage and has several 
paid hands such as sahis, coachman, or ghesurhe or grass-cutter for ensuring its efficient 
working. The female members of the household may be terribly dissatisfied and grumble if they 
have to do physical labour in spite of the presence of these paid hands or despite the ability of the 
householder to employ extra paid hands to lessen their work-load. In order to remove this feeling 
of dissatisfaction of the female members in his household, the householder will himself 
undertake certain tasks involving physical labour in order to create a sort of demonstration effect 
on the former, explain to them the utility of physical labour, spend, with their consent and 
cooperation, part of the money, saved through the performance of household duties by the 
members of the household themselves, on religious ceremonies and spend part of it for getting 
the female members ornaments. All these measures will, Bhudev reminds, not equally effectively 
apply to all the members of a household or to all the households. Their effective application is 
contingent on the nature of respective members’ or households’ notion of good conduct (sila) 
and socialization and education. “The last mentioned measure [i.e., motivating the women to do 
the household chores by promising to them or actually giving to them gold and silver ommaments] 
is, no doubt, the worst method. But, it has a merit worth-mentioning—it will immediately appeal 
to the women of the neighbouring household and will pave the way for the introduction of the 
measure [of self-dependence of the members of the household for getting the household chores 
performed] in their households also.” i 

A detailed discussion of the last measure, i.e., the householder’s initiative in enabling his 
wife to get ornaments made to order from the goldsmith, is presented by Bhudev in the tenth 
essay of PP." A modern woman will find in it clear evidence of Bhudev’s patriarchal mentality. 
In the present context what is, however, more important is the way in which Bhudev relates the 
issue of building the collection of ornaments for and / or by the women of a household with the 
larger issue of prevention of wastage of money by the members of a colonized society over 
glittering but insubstantial luxury goods and encouragement to their habit of saving to facilitate 
the growth of indigenous capital. 

It is interesting that a domestic issue like the one of getting ornaments for women of a 
household has been turned into a social issue not by Bhudev alone but by such associations as 
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“Alamkarnivarini Sabha” or the Association for Prevention of (wastage of money over) Making 
and Use of Ornaments [of gold and silver] in Bhudev’s contemporary milieu. Bhudev also 
mentions en passant the “SurGpananivarini Sabha” (the Association for Preventing Alcoholism) 
which has been active in Bengal at the same time. The purpose of this association for prevention 
of alcoholism is intelligible. Maybe, it has sought to resist the spread of alcoholism among the 
Bengali youth including the English-educated youngmen. To follow the objective of the 
Alamkaranivarini Sabha seems a bit difficult. What is, however, clear is that the number of 
persons debating the issue of prevention of the use of ornaments of gold or the issue of resistance 
to the increasing consumption of alcohol by the Bengalis imitating the British has not been very 
insignificant in Bhudev’s times. Does the opposition to the practice of building the collection of 
gold ornaments by the Bengali families have any root in the foreign traders’ interest in promoting 
the sale of luxury goods manufactured by them such as belwari churhi or glass bangles? 

Bhudev begins his discussion of the issue of utility of omaments with an examination of 
the arguments which are offered by a certain member of the Alamkaranivarini Sabha with, of 
course, the ultimate objective of repudiating them. He writes, “A few persons are found to 
express their antipathy towards the ornaments of gold and silver. [They argue that] money gets 
locked up in ornaments but to get money locked up in anything is not in consonance with the 
principles of economics. Then, ornaments ultimately lead to the loss of a quantum of money 
originally invested [since their (re)sale does not fetch the price spent on their initial purchase] 
and the loss or wastage of money is not permitted by Grihastha dharma or dharma of the 
householder. Also if a housewife’s mind is overly attracted by ornaments, she would spend all 
her time on how to get embellished with appropriate ornaments and make a mess of her 
household work. Further, undue attachment to ornaments may lead to light-headedness”.'” 

Bhudev personally feels that “purchase of made-to-order ornaments from the goldsmith 
is not such a harmful act as calls for any step for its prevention”.'”? And, he makes several logical 
statements criticizing the arguments offered by the members and supporters of the 
Alamkaranivarini Sabha. Though the argument that money should not be locked up in ornaments 
appears rational from the viewpoint of economics, no people on earth including the British, 
honours it in practice. Quite a few families belonging to the English landlords and usurers have 
treasures worth 10 to 12 maunds of silver plates. The wives of the Europeans also are showing 
increasing interest in ornaments of precious metals. What is note-worthy is that the jewellery 
studded with gems which is preferred and used by them involves greater loss of money than the 
ornaments of gold only. If a quarter of the original price of a gold ornament has to be sacrificed 
at the time of selling it, a half or more of the original price of a gem-studded ornament is 
deducted from its resale proceeds. As to the wastage of time by women on decorating themselves 
with ornaments, the European bibis and their pale imitators in Bengali families spend a much 
longer time on their choice of the colour of the dress or on their choice and use of a brand of 
talcum powder and other cosmetics than the time spent by the Bengali ladies in getting 
themselves decorated with ornaments. Further, it is only the learned but unpractical that suggest 
that she whoever wears ornaments is light-headed. Flippancy or ‘enlightenment’ derived from 
English liberalism is not indicated by the sheer use or non-use of ornaments but is contingent on 
the objective with which the wearer wears the ornaments. 

Bhudev claims a modicum of success in silencing the criticism of the particular member 
of the Alamkarnivarini Sabha from whom he first learnt the arguments against the Bengali 
women’s use of gold and silver ornaments. “He has realized that it is not at all easy to 
accomplish the task attempted by their association. The objective of their Association will not be 
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fulfilled even if the clear light of English education spreads all over the country. At heart he must 
have appreciated that it is not only the unlettered Bengali women but women in general are fond 
of ornaments [of precious metals]. The concern of the Alamkaranivarini Sabha will not decrease 
but increase instead as more and more Bengali women tum into Bibis [into the houses of the 
English-educated Bengalis who seek to follow the life-style of the English].”"°° One may read in 
the preceding observation a reference to the opposition or sneering attitude betrayed by the 
iconoclastic mentality of the Bengalis or Indians which is engendered by the English education to 
the indigenous tradition regarding the use of ornaments made by the Indian goldsmiths. Bhudev 
discerns a sort of resilience against this mentality of the imitator of the English in the Bengali 
women’s continued love for ornaments of precious metals made by the indigenous goldsmiths. 
Maybe, he wants to revamp this interest of the men and women of his community in ornaments 
made by the indigenous goldsmiths in order to buttress the indigenous tradition as well as the 
traditional craft practised by the local goldsmiths against the aggression of foreign taste and 
foreign merchandize meeting that taste. 

Bhudev narrates his personal experience, as a householder spending money on securing 
gold ornaments of his wife or other women in the circle of his kin and affines to convince his 
audience more effectively of the utility of continuing with the indigenous tradition of making and 
using ornaments. Part of this narration is presented in the form of conversations between him and 
his wife and it makes the narration lively and credible. Bhudev, a common Bengali householder 
resolved to practise thrift on the first day of his career as a salaried person with moderate income. 
And, he deposited the entire monthly salary with his wife with the following words, “Whatever, I 
earn belongs to you. After arranging for us a tolerably decent standard in food, accommodation 
and clothings,.please lay by part of the money given to you against the rainy days. And, since 
you do not have many ornaments, you should acquire them in installments with a portion of the 
savings....... Look; many friends of mine are well off or wealthy persons. We have to honour 
invitations to their houses. I won’t be happy if you go to their houses as a poor woman. 
Therefore, savings in small measures should be made and ornaments can be procured with the 
help of these savings”.'*! Bhudev’s wife managed the household quite efficiently. Food cooked 
by her was appreciated not only by the members of the household but by the guests. Food was 
never wasted in his house. The family could afford proper medical treatment of sickness or 
illness of its members and even of illness of the needy kin and affines of the couple managing the 
household if they fell ill and could not afford medical treatment. And, the practice of frugality by 
the household helped the growth of its savings and also the stock of ornaments for the mistress of 
the household. “In my view, the money that was locked up in ornaments brought one greater 
benefits than what one could have enjoyed from spending that money for consumption. The 
ornaments did not cost me more than what I would have to spend for securing the service of a 
good cook, an efficient accountant or a faithful employee. The additional benefit derived from 
the practice of securing ornaments through small savings was that my wife came to learn how to 
keep the accounts of income and expenditure, how to bargain at the time of purchasing various 
articles, how to make the list of invitees to the feasts for Brahmans and friends as well as the list 
of items to be served in the feasts and how to conduct everything with foresight.”'*? Bhudev, the 
head of the household, came to be relieved of the cares and anxieties for the family, found 
sufficient time for looking after his sons’ studies, wrote a few books the sale-proceeds from 
which were ten times as much as what he spent for procuring the ornaments for his wife. Rise in 
income facilitated the purchase of more ornaments. The household’s aesthetic sense demanded 
decoration of the house with elegant furniture and money was spent on that instead of ornaments 
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since the stock of ornaments had grown satisfactorily. The process of procuring ornaments, 
however, continued even after that. Order for new ornaments was placed with the goldsmith also 
for the householder’s and his wife’s friends and kin as ıs evident from the following (imaginary?) 
conversation between Bhudev and his wife. 

“TWife] The monthly income of that relative of yours is quite handsome. I met his wife the other 
day and noticed that she had not yet procured that particular ornament though she had several 
other ornaments. I would place order with the goldsmith for that particular ornament for her. 
Initially, I would pay the cost — she can later pay off the amount in several monthly instalments. 
[Husband] What interest do you have in getting her encumbered with debt? [W] I have no gain in 
it but she would definitely gain a lot from it. She will have to pay off the debt to me and it would 
compel her to consider the pros and cons before incurring any expenditure. At the moment, they 
spend all they earn; they hardly have any savings. You are affectionate towards him and he too 
remains obedient and loyal to you but his wife is an eyesore to his mother, that shrewish woman 
(tar ma-magi), the mother-in-law, does not give nor does she allow her son to give any ornament 
to her daughter-in-law. I’ve thought about a strategy—I’ll place order with the goldsmith for 
ornaments for her and her mother-in-law would not get any scope to criticize her for it — she will 
pay off the cost for the ornament in monthly instalments. His (your dear friend’s) conduct is 
commendable in all respects save his addiction to alcohol. It would be good if he is persuaded to 
give up his addiction to alcohol. Well, I would get his wife a few pieces of ornament. They will 
have to pay off the debt incurred for getting the ornaments and will have very little money left to 
meet the cost of alcohol.”!? 

When a member of the Surapananivarini Sabha was informed of the last mentioned 
strategy made by Bhudev’s wife, he agreed with Bhudev that women’s interest in ornaments of 
gold should be encouraged in order to prevent the habit of drinking of the Bengali gentlemen. 
And, Bhudev infers from this that women’s love of gold ornaments benefits the families in 
different ways and is in no way injurious to their interests. “What is, however, objectionable is 
the women’s craze for ornaments or nagging for them.”'™* One may read, of course, Bhudev’s 
patriarchal attitude in his remarks that, “It is not at all decent that the [householder’s] wife will 
place order with the goldsmith for ornaments out of her own choice. It is desirable that she is 
guided by the spirit that she wants to secure and wear ornaments because you [the householder] 
will feel happy with that. If the ornaments are secured out of such a feeling the act of building a 
collection of ornaments by the women will lead to such virtues as thrift, efficiency in carrying 
out the domestic chores, maintenance of aesthetic beauty in the upkeep of the house, thinking for 
the welfare of others and helping the continuance of prosperity of the family—in one word, all the 
good consequences that flow from the observance of the principles of economics”. " 

Bhudev thus defends the traditional practice of the Bengali women to wear ornaments of 
gold and silver and build their collection of ornaments made to order. It is in the ultimate analysis 
shown to be an efficient mechanism of saving whatever a householder could lay by. The habit of 
saving, thus cultivated, would impart to the Bengalis or Indians a sense of self-reliance and save 
them against the craze for luxury goods imported by the foreign traders. He, of course, betrays 
his patriarchal mentality in his sermon that a Bengali woman for the happiness of her husband 
should not take decision on her own regarding the acquisition of ornaments or wear them for her 
own satisfaction only. One may, of course, think that Bhudev considers the tie between husband 
and wife to be intimate and enduring and the destiny of one to be intimately connected with that 
of the other. In the concluding portion of “Gahana Gadana” Bhudev criticizes the action of one 
of his relatives who resigned his job and after his resignation bought a few ornaments for his wife 
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from the savings made by him earlier. On being asked by Bhudev as to why he did so his relative 
replied that he might have resigned his job but his wife should not be deprived of the ornaments 
she rightfully deserved or which were due to her. Bhudev did not openly say anything, but, “I 
[Bhudev] asked within myself three questions “Did you [Bhudev’s relative] secure the consent of 
your wife before resigning your job? Why did the ornaments become rightfully due to her? How 
was it that she must be having the omaments [at the critical moment when you gave up your 
job]? It is difficult to follow how he [Bhudev’s relative] read the mind of his wife or what kind of 
mentality he attributed to his wife. The kind of step taken and the kind of argument offered by 
him cannot be justified unless he understands his wife to have taken the position: [Oh my dear] it 
is you [husband] and not I [wife] who have given up or lost the job. [Then] why should I be 
bothered with that?” If Bhudev seems patriarchal in showing disapproval of women’s 
obtaining ornaments out of their own volition or decision, he seems to plead for a responsible 
patriarchy when he suggests that a householder should consult his wife while taking a major 
decision affecting the destiny of the household. The decision of giving up or resigning his job by 
a salaried person is very vital for the family since his salary from the job is a major source of its 
livelihood. A salaried person not only violates the principle of equality between the husband and 
the wife, a principle lauded by the modemists, but totally ignores the presence of agency in his 
wife when he does not consult his wife at the time of taking a vital decision like the decision of 
quitting his job. Still worse is his spending money on ornaments for his wife from his savings 
which might otherwise serve as the capital for investment in some economic venture. For it 
presupposes that his wife is bereft of the minimum understanding of the problems of her husband 
or lacks in the sensitivity to the problems of the family she belongs to. 


One may read the foregoing points of criticism in Bhudev’s disapproval of his relative’s 
apparently favourable action to his wife. One may also glean from his comments on his relative’s 
action Bhudev’s suggestion for exercise of the sense of responsibility by the husband as well as 
the wife for the wellbeing of the household. A wife should never be viewed by her husband as 
irresponsible or insensitive. From the narratives of his wife’s contributions to the wellbeing of his 
own household Bhudev seeks to demonstrate the efficiency of women in managing the household 
if they are trusted by their husbands. Maybe, as a defender of patriarchy he upholds the ultimate 
authority of the male householder in the family. But, even in this traditional viewpoint the wife is 
regarded as a responsible person whom the husband should confide in and with whom he should 
frankly deliberate on the problems and prospects of the household. 


True, Bhudev does not imagine the housewives stepping out of the circle of the family 
and the kin-group. Also, he never recognizes or talks about their ability or duty to revolt against 
their husbands if they behave irresponsibly. This is a serious limitation of Bhudev, which 
„originates in his allegiance to patriarchal values. Bhudev’s traditionalism is evident in his 
nationalist project wherein women are viewed as preserving and protecting what he deems the 
core cultural values of his native society. This view is reinforced through his reinterpretation of 
marriage as a sacrament binding the two souls of husband and wife together on an enduring basis 
and the family as an institution consisting of myriads of duties and obligations of the members of 
the family to one another. The fact remains, nevertheless, that Bhudev emphasizes with 
considerable logicality that women are not to be treated as light-headed beings that are easily 
taken over by the fads and fashions invented and circulated by the foreign commercial interests 
and their collaborations in the realm of culture. Women are responsible persons and they do 
discharge their duties and responsibilities quite efficiently and effectively in ensuring the good of 
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the family and saving it and, along with it, the larger society, against the drain of resources and, 
thus, helping the accumulation of wealth of the family, and, of the society at large. 


XVI 


Santana Palana and Santaner Siksha 
(Rearing and Socialization of the Children) 


Every householder and every housewife have the important duty of bringing up their 
children. Socialization and education of the children constitute, according to Bhudev, a basic 
function of the family. Three consecutive essays in the PP namely, “Santan Palan” (Rearing of 
children—26" essay), “Siksha-bhitti” (Foundation of education—27" essay) and “Santdner-Siksha” 
(Socialization and education of the children—28" essay) are devoted to the problems of 
upbringing and education of the children and also the mechanism of how to solve them. 


As a prelude to his discussion of the issue, Bhudev tries to explain why rearing of the 
children is a fundamental duty of the householder. Bhudev presents a short inventory of the 
fundamental aspects of life in the Indian family or household (samsdrasrama). The final outcome 
of all the activities carried out by samsG@rasramis (those who lead the household life) is revealed 
and continued in the life of their offspring. The duties or virtues to be practised by the 
participants in samsarasrama are, according to the prescriptions of the sastras or social code, 
pursuit of knowledge (jndnacarya), practice of virtues (dharmacarya), realization of conjugal 
love (pati-paini-prem), service to parents (pitr-matr-seva), observance of appropriate formalities 
with respect to people related through matrimonial alliances (kutumbatd), fulfillment of 
obligations in relation to the consanguineous kin (jnatitva), performance of ceremonial or social 
duty (faukikata), properly regulated conduct (mitdcar), temperance in food and drink (mitahar), 
continence (indriyasamyam), labouriousness (parisram), perseverance (adhyavasay), 
charitableness (datrtva), etc. The consequences of all these virtues or prescribed duties flow from 
the life of men and women in the household (samsarasrama) and become evident in the life of 
the children who are brought up in the household”’’’. Hence, if the children grow up into worthy 
persons on reaching adulthood, “it is a sign of the attainment of merit by their parents. If they 
prove, on the contrary, unworthy on attaining maturity, it indicates the failure of their parents in 
earning merit? !?8, 


Bhudev brings in at this stage an interesting neologism, viz., “parthiva paralok” which 
may be translated in English as worldly afterlife or afterlife in the world / on earth. According to 
the Samsad Bengali-English Dictionary, the English synonym for ‘parthiva’ is, no doubt, 
“earthly, worldly, mundane; material” but ‘paralok’ means “the abode of the dead, the world 
beyond death, the beyond; thus, ‘parakal’ also means “the world beyond death” and Everyman ’s 
Dictionary (English-Bengali) suggests that ‘afterlife’ means parakal. “Parthiva-paralok” seems, 
thus, to be a contradiction in terms. There is, of course, a second meaning of ‘afterlife’. As The 
Oxford English Reference Dictionary suggests, the second meaning of ‘afterlife’ is ‘life at a later 
time’. Webster’s Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary gives the second meaning of ‘afterlife’ in 
the following words: “A later period in one’s life”. If afterlife or parakal is understood in the 
second sense of the word, Bhudev’s neologism seems to carry a meaning which is worth 
perusing. 
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Bhudev says, “Those who are virtuous (punyavan) are assured of the continuance of their 
spiritual advancement in parthiva paralok or worldly afterlife (i.e., in their children). Those who 
have failed to earn merit (punyasali nay) witness their downward movement in their parthiva 
paralok (i.e., in their offspring)”.'* The belief of the followers of the “Sanatana Hindu Dharma” 
in the idea of paralok or afterlife is a source of a good number of virtues which mark their 
superiority to the people of other cultures lacking in the belief. This belief is never a point of 
weakness with the Hindus; it is, rather, a source of their strength. “It should never be forgotten 
that afterlife is the outcome of worldly life and this inference is validated both by the sastras and 
the logical reasoning (yukti)”. However, strongly grounded as he is in empirical observation, he 
notices that the Hindus of his times tend to lose sight of the “pdralaukika unnati i.e., progress or 
advancement at the transcendental level and ihalaulika vā parthiva parakāľ”® i.e., worldly 
afterlife, because of their interest in the course of pursuit of atindriya or otherworldly goal. What 
Bhudev suggests is that there is an ‘afterlife’ on earth as well, which is formed by the results of 
what one has done in one’s active life in the youth or earlier years of one’s life as a participant in 
household matters. And, in one’s afterlife, i.e., at a later period of one’s life in the world, one 
enjoys or suffers the consequences of one’s deeds performed earlier. Because of their 
overconcern with the ultimate goal of otherworldly wellbeing, his countrymen, the Hindus of his 
times, seem to Bhudev to neglect the pursuit of virtues in their domestic life and thus become 
vulnerable to suffering in what may be described as their intermediate afterlife, i.e., the later 
period of their life, in the world itself. They forget that there would be nobody willing and 
competent enough to perform obsequial rites for them and their ancestors if they do not take 
proper care of their domestic responsibilities including empowerment of their children through 
proper enculturation and education. The Hindus display remarkable strength of character in 
rescinding the immediate enjoyment of pleasures and comforts of the world for ensuring 
otherworldly beatitude or liberation in the ultimate afterlife but may, in the process, lose sight of 
the duty to ensure realization of virtue in the intermediate afterlife on earth. 

There is, in this explanation by Bhudev of the Hindu view of life, continuity between the 
immediate, intermediate and ultimate in the pursuit of virtues in the way of life of the Hindus. It 
is remarkable to note how Bhudev defends the otherworldliness as a great virtue of the Hindu 
weltanschauung and reinforces at the same time the need for scrupulous performances of 
worldly duties as against the abnegation or undermining of the worldly existence. He calls upon 
his countrymen to have a fresh look at their tradition and perform their duties and obligations in 
accordance with its true spirit. For example, the ‘putrddicchet parajayam” (i.e., one should desire 
defeat at the hands of one’s son) is, he reminds, not merely an expression of philoprogenitiveness 
or affection towards the son but is a dictum of the social code. But, simple ichha or desire does 
not work. A parent should himself create the appropriate condition so that his son succeeds in 
defeating him, i.e., surpasses him in achieving religious virtue and material success. Bhudev’s 
mastery of social analysis is clearly evident in facilitating this sort of easy pace from a 
Phenomenon at the micro-level such as the domestic responsibility of the parents for proper 
upbringing of their children to the normative structure and value frame at the macro-level. 

The parents would have to take appropriate measures for ensuring that the physique of 
their children should remain free of diseases and ailments, efficient and strong. And, they should 
do it at the prenatal stage itself. They themselves will try to maintain their health and purity and 
strength of their body and mind. Hence, “both the husband and the wife should observe properly 
regulated behaviour, temperateness in food and drink, cleanliness, and undertake physical 
exercise, as a matter of duty”'*’. If the parents suffer from ailments such as indigestion, they may 
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be transmitted to their sons as well and make them vulnerable to diseases and sickness. Physical 
and mental purity and strength of the parents make their sons healthy and strong. Bhudev makes 
an allusion to a popular legend of Bengal to illustrate the point. Nityananda Mahaprabhu'® had a 
disciple named Abhirama Goswami. He was a shodasiddha'® person. He came to bless the new- 
born child of his preceptor. But, the child died almost immediately after his visit. It recurred 
thrice in relation to newborn babies born to Nityananda in quick succession. Nityananda then 
refrained from sex with his wife for three years. He performed a number of rites and yogic 
practices and attained mantrasiddhi or success in devotion through regular recital of mantras or 
incantations. After all these acts he begot another child. The child had the grace of divinity in it 
and no harm was done to it when Abhiram blessed it. This child grew up into Veerabhadra who 
strengthened the Vaishnavas’. 

The inference drawn by Bhudev from the legend above stresses not merely the 
importance of performing rituals or Yogas by the couple but the need for spacing of child-births 
with a gap of four to five years between the births of two children. This spacing protects the 
health of the progenitress and prevents infant mortality. Several female relatives of Bhudev who 
had earlier suffered miscarriage in childbirth got relieved of the problem when the next 
conception by them was considerably delayed according to Bhudev’s advice to their respective 
husbands. 

The birth of children of well-formed body and mind depends on the most intimate 
conjugal love. Hence quarrel between man and wife should be scrupulously avoided, particularly 
when the wife is in the family way. In sum, the couple should take care of many and different 
aspects of its life in the family for ensuring the birth of healthy children and their proper 
upbringing. The broad principle to be honoured is that the couple should make every effort so 
that its children surpass it in every respect. “If the husband and the wife do not themselves 
maintain good health, their children will not be healthy. If they themselves do not earnestly 
practise virtue, their children will not become virtuous. If they themselves do not take interest in 
the pursuit of knowledge, their children would not feel interested in studies.“ If they themselves 
do not practise thrift, they cannot help their children grow wealthy.'*° 

The above statement sets out Bhudev’s notion of the major roles and responsibilities of 
the husband and the wife. They are related to the growth and welfare of their children. There 
must be “gddhatama pranaya” or most intimate love between the husband and the wife. But, for 
Bhudev, it is not exhausted with the satisfaction and happiness of the couple. It is linked with 
dharma or obligation enjoined by the social and religious code for the couple viz., to endeavour 
sincerely to facilitate physical and spiritual development of the children born to it. Bhudev 
considers Dharmacarya (practice of virtue and observance of religious rules and rites) to be the 
basis of domestic life. Wherein does the seed of dharma lie? Some people suggest that it consists 
in love and affection (priti), others find it lying in divine (and not man-made) books (i.e., the 
Vedas), and, according to some, dharma is not attainable without altruism or service to others. 
There are still others who think (Bhudev here probably has in mind the advocates of 
utilitarianism in his contemporary society) that dharma is a kind of action, which ensures the 
greatest good of the greatest number. Whatever view of dharma may be chosen by the 
householder, he/she must make efforts towards its realization through appropriate means in the 
specific condition which may befall him/her.It requires a lot of mental exercise on his / her part 
to decide on the right notion of dharma and the means appropriate for its cultivation in practical 
life. Bhudev proposes a general rule for the householders for practising virtue. “Try in every 
manner to make your children better than yourselves, not only in one sphere of life but in all 
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respects”. While this is the norm or ideal behaviour in keeping with the requirements of dharma, 
in practice also, those people, who succeed in helping their children attain a higher level of 
excellence than what has been achieved by them, realize the purpose of human life, which is 
marked by continuous development. Their prospect in the world as well as in afterlife becomes 
secured. Those who fail to do it experience degradation both in the world and in the life after 
death. Bhudev, thus, is guided by the idea of continuous evolution of human life towards what is 
better or higher. This idea became popular in nineteenth century Bengal because of its exposure 
to the western ideas. One may, of course, say that Bhudev’s idea of evaluotion of human life 
from lower to higher was derived not so much from the west as from the Indian notion of 
transmigration of souls which admits the possibility for human beings to attain a better status in 
the next birth through the practice of dharma in the present birth. 


` Be that as it may, provision of appropriate arrangement for proper education of the 
children is presented by Bhudev as a fundamental duty of the parents. The mode of imparting this 
education is discussed in the twenty seventh essay of PP., viz., “Siksha-bhitti” (the basis of 
education). Bhudev seeks to emphasize the role of faith in the tradition or conformity to the 
prescriptions and proscriptions embodied in the social codes in securing proper socialization and 
education of the children. A greater keenness for providing the children with the proper kind of 
education is noticed among the members of Bhudev’s contemporary society than in those of the 
earlier generation. “Maybe, it has been prompted by the novel type of education that has been 
received by the new generation [under the English system] or its concern with how to ensure the 
means of livelihood for its progeny or just spontaneity in its thinking”’**. In the system that 
prevailed earlier, people made a child undergo the sacrament of initiation into its studies (hate 
khadi), then sent it to the pathsala or indigenous primary school to learn by rote, and did in 
relation to it whatever seemed appropriate or needful in keeping with the principle, “/alayet 
pancavarshaGni dasa varshani tadayet” (one should nourish a child till the fifth year of its life 
with care and affection and then control it with strictness and even chastise it, if necessary, till it 
reaches the tenth year). The children are to be told what is to do as well as what should not be 
done. There is no need to explain the rationale lying behind what they are asked to do or to 
refrain from. They should be given even corporal punishment if they fail or refuse to do what 
should be done and also if they do what is forbidden for them.” The objectives of pedagogy 
seemed to the earlier generations to have been realized if the above steps were taken. 


In the new age (navya kal) the above idea and method are considered erroneous. The 
pedagogical method of new times aims at educating the children in an indirect way so that they 
come to learn what the educator aims at teaching them, without becoming conscious of the 
element of compulsiveness underlying the process. Bhudev notes that in many places in Europe 
to help the children learn a foreign language, they are made to constantly converse in that 
language with people who know the language; parents employ such servants and maid-servants 
for domestic work as can fluently speak in that language to facilitate the process. In order to 
enable a student to learn the property, quality and use of any object or article, she/he is actually 
given that object to examine its features and property on his/her own. Mere words of the elders or 
teachers are not considered effective enough to serve the purpose of teaching and learning. The 
same principle of assisting a learner to acquire information and knowledge through his / her own 
experience seems to be relied on by the many that follow the new trend in pedagogy in relation to 
moral rules and social codes as well. Bhudev finds in such cases examples of the tendency to 
undermine the importance of the element of faith in the process of teaching and learning. 
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Bhudev seems here to seek a solution to the problem of confrontation of doubt which is 
prompted by reason and emphasized by modernity, on the one hand, and faith which is harped on 
by tradition, on the other. It has troubled Bhudev’s contemporary socio-cultural milieu since the 
advent of the western system of values and education as it had earlier created problems for the 
western societies with the emergence of the modern system there. Constant questioning of the 
prevailing socio-cultural order may undermine it to the point of its capitulation to the system that 
prompts this questioning, i.e., the western system. In defence of the indigenous system based 
primarily on faith in its tradition Bhudev points out that no system of transmission of knowledge 
of man and morals and even of the material world can thrive simply on the basis of direct 
experience of them, gained by the learners. In some cases direct experience yields immediate 
knowledge, for example, putting one’s hand in fire, one gets one’s hand burnt. But, if somebody 
flouts the advice of the experienced against the overeating of sweetmeats and takes them to his 
heart’s content, he will not experience its evil effect immediately. He may fall sick after a few 
days and thus may fail to understand the connection between taking too many sweetmeats and 
falling sick until and unless somebody else explains it to him and the former has faith in the 
explanation and the person providing it. Faith should, therefore, be considered an independent or 
distinct foundation of socialization and education (siksha).'”” 

Faith is very important for the transmission of the morals and tenets of the social code 
and learning of the same. The power of discriminating between what ought to be done and what 
ought not to be done dawns in the heart of a child or youth through the process of habituation and 
indoctrination which is nurtured by the faith of the young in the wisdom of the aged who are 
conversant with the social codes and needs of the community. Bhudev provides the example of a 
father’s success in ultimately arousing in his children’s heart the consciousness of the duty of 
refraining from an undesirable conduct through his constant repetition of the injunction against it. 
Bhudev tries to establish in this way that the parents have a role in inculcating faith in the hearts 
of their offspring in the social code and its interpretation by the parents and other superiors. They 
can accomplish the task if they constantly remind their wards of the prescriptions and 
proscriptions contained in the social code. By constantly harping on the customs and injunctions 
constituting the traditional order of the society, parents actively help in developing in the minds 
of their offspring samskaras or stock notions and the resultant innate knowledge or feeling 
regarding what ought to be done and what ought to be avoided. The sense of duty which sustains 
the social order can be developed only in this way. It will not develop if the members of the 
society go by experience of pain or pleasure or considerations of personal and immediate 
advantage and disadvantage only. The senses of duty or dharma (the righteous way or the way to 
virtue) are found in having faith in the social code backed up by tradition and trust in the wise 
and experienced who interpret it and offer advice in consonance with it. A householder will 
constantly engage in striving for awakening this faith and trust in the hearts of his/her offspring 
and sustaining the same. 

Once the nurturing of faith in the tradition of a community in the hearts of the young is 
established to be the duty of the householders, the next natural step is to explain the nature and 
mode of reflection of the national genius or specifically ethnic virtues of a community of people 
in its system of education and socialization. In the succeeding, i.e., twentyeighth, essay of the 
PP, entitled “Santaner Siksha” (Education of the offspring). Bhudev declares, “The educational 
system in every country is directed not so much to the realization by its residents of any virtue 
which is common to the humanity in general as to the accomplishment of virtues specifically 
related to or demanded by their national genius. It only is feasible as well as desirable".‘* 
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It is commonly said, Bhudev points out, that a parent should take care to train his son - 
to enable him to be a proper man. But, the accomplishment of the task seems to lie beyond 
every parent and, indeed, no parent even tries to accomplish it. An Englishman will take care 
so that his children should become English men and English ladies. The Chinese take every 
care so that their progeny grows to become properly Chinese in their conduct and character. 
Thus different peoples try to equip their children with qualities which are specially suited to 
their respective national geniuses or specific ways of life. None of them bring up and educate 
their children with an eye to the development of the qualities of manhood and womanhood in 
their personalities. “There is, of course, hardly any scope for doubting that the qualities which 
are general with the mankind as a whole are learnt by the youngsters in the process of their 
getting socialized and educated into the national or specific systems of education of their 
respective communities.” 


The character or ideas and values of the members of every generation is formed 
through the combination of the samskaras of their preceding generations and their own 
experiences of the facts and events occurring in the society of their own times. The values and 
ideas of a member of a community have, according to Bhudev, got a collective dimension 
which is related to the distinct character of the community. Viewed across generations, 
samskara or cumulative experience congealed in codes of behaviour and values of the 
members of any particular generation in any community flows from and is thus shared with 
those of the earlier generations. And, in each particular generation itself, the idea which a 
person forms from his/her seemingly own experience about the occurrences in his / her milieu 
is contingent on and shaped by the collective idea held about them by the other members of the 
community or ethnic group she/he belongs to. “It is, therefore, impossible for human beings to 
remain independent of or avoid the national or ethnically distinctive character (jatiya bhav) of 
their respective ethnic communities”.' 


The interests or gains or losses of the members of a collectivity consist in the interests 
of the collectivity. The interests of all the communities are, however, not identical in all times, 
places and situations. The material considerations as well as the notions of what is good and 
what is bad or evil of the savage, semi-civilized and civilized peoples often differ. Similarly, 
the conquering and the vanquished, virile and weak, strongly united and loosely held together 
communities or nations do not have the same interests and an identical sense of right and 
wrong. Gain and loss are not the same for an up-and-coming nation and a nation suffering 
decline. “The institutions and social practices will naturally differ according to the varying and 
specific interests of particular communities.”' Evidently enough, the system of education of 
a society will be in consonance with its’ distinctive needs and interests which are rooted in its 
identity as a specific nation or ethnic group. The Bengalis too, as a distinct ethnic group or 
nation, must develop an educational system which is suited to its specific character or ideas 
and values and interests. Once it is clearly understood, the next step in imparting real 
education would be to provide the succeeding generations with appropriate and adequate 
means for fulfilling the needs [determined in the aforementioned manner]. To realize the 
human essence [manushyatva] is a lofty ideal. Perhaps nobody has succeeded till date in 
clearly understanding and unambiguously spelling out what constitutes this human essence and 
what does not. The parents are, therefore, required to devise the ways and means whereby their 
son is adequately empowered to meet the needs of his native society rather than to think as to 
„how he would become a perfect man in the abstract sense. 
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In pursuance of the above goal Bhudev offers a number of suggestions regarding the 
development of an educational system suited to the genius or national spirit (jatiya bhav) of the 
Bengalis. His anxiety over the rapid spread of western education and ideas and values and his 
concern regarding the duties of Bengali parents in stemming the msing tide of western culture is 
clearly evident in these suggestions. The household or family of the Bengalis is, for Bhudev, the 
bastion against the onrush of western ideas and practices, and the parents of the children, the 
husband and the wife, in the household have a seminal role in fortifying this bastion. They have 
to take care of both physical and mental development of their children in order to enable them to 
work for the development of their society in keeping with their genius as a distinct people. One 
may read ın this bunch of suggestions Bhudev’s eagerness for preserving the cultural autonomy 
of the colonized against the cultural conquest by the colonizers which works in tandem with their 
triumph in the political and economic spheres. Success in assertion and preservation of cultural 
autonomy by the Bengalis or Indians in general may ensure their passage to political and 
economic independence. 

1) Lack of physical strength is evident among the Bengalis. It is, therefore, a responsibility of 
the parents to see that their sons become strong and healthy through regular physical 
exercise from their very childhood. 

2) Though the sense organs of the Bengalis are not less keen or strong in comparison with those 
of other peoples, they fail in correctly determining or assessing the dimensions of 
phenomena such as the distance or proximity between them or the quality and quantity of 
objects through simple observation. Appropriate training should be imparted to the children 
for the enhancement of this capacity in them. 

3) Even their critics admit that the Bengalis have a sharp memory. But, they allege that the 
Bengalis have failed to demonstrate intellect and innovative power of a high order. This 
criticism is misplaced. For, memory is not a mental capacity separate from other mental 
faculties such as innovativeness and capacity for thinking originally. It is, of course, true that 
in many cases the Bengalis because of their strong memory succeed in memorizing the 
lessons even if they do not have a clear understanding of their meaning. This tendency as 
well as the power to cram often weakens their ability to apply their knowledge properly. The 
father and the mother as well as the teachers should, therefore, take every possible care so 
that the meaning of whatever is learnt by the youngsters is understood by them. 

4) The strength of farsight and the power of imagination of the Bengalis are relative to the 

; strength of their other faculties such as the capacity for understanding the meaning of the 
phenomena observed or studied. Also, many Bengalis are feeble-minded because of their 
sickly physical frame. These and other factors may breed in the minds of Bengali children 
untruthfulness. The parents in Bengali society must, therefore, take every caution to resist 
the origin of this vice in the minds of their children by enhancing the quality of farsight. The 
children should be constantly reminded that truth only triumphs and untruthfulness never 
attains victory. 

5) Because of their subjugation by the stronger power of the colonizers, the colonized Bengalis 
have grown to be chicken-hearted and diffident. The parents therefore, should try to sow the 
seeds of ambition in the hearts of their children even at the risk that the latter may: suffer in 
future the anguish of frustration in case they fail to realize their ambition. As the appropriate 
stimulant must be administered to a patient in order to correct the disorder of three humours 
in his body, viz., blood, bile and phlegm (sannipatik vikdraprapta), so also encouragement 
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should be offered to the Bengalis constantly haunted by despondency to cherish and pursue 
ambition in life. It should never be suggested to them that it is enough for one to procure two 
handfuls of rice for a meal. 

Heat and humidity characterize the climate of Bengal. The Bengalis are known to the 
outsiders as physically weak and reluctant to work hard. The parents should constantly strive 
to promote diligence in the character of their children from the very childhood. Then, the 
manner of working of the few Bengalis who are industrious is not without blemishes. 
Sometimes they overwork and this overwork is followed by no labour at all. This lack of 
regularity tells upon their physical and mental health. A boy should never be allowed to do 
it. He should be habituated to regularly do physical and mental labour to the extent that it 
suits him. 

The Bengalis of the day seem to Bhudev to lack in vigour. Whenever they get weakened, 
people tend to become jealous of one another. Jealousy cannot be removed very easily but 
its direction may be changed. “Therefore, efforts should be made so that the said jealousy of 
the Bengalis should not be directed against the members of their own community but be 
turned into the zeal for competing with the members of the alien groups (Anya jatiyer).” 
Bhudev’s, project for realizing the spirit of political and economic nationalism is spelt out 
here in unambiguous terms. The way in which he links this project with his suggestion for 
reorganizing the life in the family of the Bengalis seems interesting to any reader of 
Parivarik Pravandha. 

The foregoing point is further elaborated in the remedy suggested by Bhudev against what he 
considers “meaningless imitativeness” of the Bengalis. He admits that emulation of the 
better paves the way to the achievement of excellence. “But, unintelligent and unnecessary 
imitation is tantamount to self-annihilation or commission of suicide”.'*' To fight against the 
evil of imitativeness plaguing the Bengali society what is required is to promote in the hearts 
of Bengalis the quality of self glorification or sense of pride in their heritage. Remembrance 
of the achievements of the preceding generations is a way to that. “It is, therefore, especially 
important to enable the Bengali boys to have a taste of Sanskrit”. Probably in recalling the 
happy experience gathered by himself at the feet of his father, who was a Sanskrit scholar, 
Bhudev suggests that the parent and the teacher should provide a boy fascinated with an idea 
or phenomenon described in his English texts with the illustration of a homologous or 
analogous idea or event from the Sanskrit texts. Even better ideas or nobler instances may be 
cited from the Sanskrit scriptures. 

It is a matter of regret that the Bengalis no longer have any sympathy with the brethren and 
sisters belonging to their own community. A Bengali does not feel elated with the praise for 
and from other Bengalis, nor does he feel sad over their disparagement. The Bengalis are, it 
seems, moved to a greater degree by the praise for and from or adverse criticism of and by 
the English. “It is a serious blemish. I have failed to find any remedy against it despite my 
desperate search for the same. A helpful step seems to lie in encouraging the Bengali boys to 
cultivate Bengali, i.e., read books in Bengali and write, if they have got the ability, essays in 


Bengali”. 


10) “Indulgence in luxury proves to be a serious ailment for the poor. We are a poor people or 


nation (jati). It is not wise for us to go in for enjoyment of comforts”!*. The English are a 


wealthy people. They can afford the enjoyment of songs and music and entertainment. But 
all this is totally inappropriate for the Bengalis or Indians. Therefore, the children should 
never be allowed to indulge in unnecessary or wasteful pleasure. Even the wealthy amongst 
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us have a duty to restrain their sons from indulgence in luxury and foppishness (babuyanda). 
The conduct of all the members of a society should be in keeping with the general condition 
prevailing in the society. The Bengalis will have to withstand a lot of pressure, rise above 
many odds; therefore, the process of educatio and socialization of the young in Bengali 
society must be rigorous. “The head of every family must be a Lycurgus because no prince 
like Lycurgus will be born among the Bengalis to turn their entire stock into a community 
like the Spartans”.'™ 

The statement above is a clarion call to the Bengalis to strive for unity among them and to 
implant in the hearts of their children the virtues of inner-worldly asceticism or 
industriousness and restraint on the proclivity towards luxuries and wasteful pleasures. The 
Bengalis will not have to look forward to the westerners of modern times for the ways of 
achieving this objective (though the tradition of classical Greece may be considered by 
them). They can realize it if they correctly follow the principles upheld by their tradition and 
act in a concerted manner for doing the needful which demands their unity. Unity depends, in 
its turn, on submissiveness and loyalty of any particular person to the collectivity and of the 
present generation to the previous generations, i.e., the tradition collectively and assiduously 
developed by them. 

The Hindus, particularly, the Bengalis, of present times appear to Bhudev to be lacking 
in unwavering loyalty to some common authority, which characterized their way of life in the 
glorious age of the epics. They are not at present united because the sense of unity cannot grow 
among the members of a group or community in the absence of their genuine submissiveness and 
loyalty (vasyata) to a commonly revered centre. The submission of the weak to the strong is not 
vasyata or submissiveness proper, it is servility. The Bengalis register their submission to the 
races or nations other than their own. Real submissiveness emanates from the sense of devotion 
and reverence. It is to be acquired and developed from the very childhood. The parents should, 
Bhudev urges strongly, render themselves fit for reverence of their children and thus nurture and 
nourish the virtue of devotion in their hearts. A Bengali who has learnt to develop and nurture 
his/her devotion to his/her parents or reverence for them can easily and faithfully follow a leader 
from among the members of his / her own community. On the other hand, a Bengali who fails to 
learn how to show this devotion to his / her parents will start, Bhudev is afraid, considering his 
father a fool and turn into a disparaging critic of the members of his native community just on 
reading a few books in English or from hearing discussions of certain theories or doctrines 
coming from foreign lands. The parents are the repository of the indigenous tradition. Devotion 
of the children in Bengal (or India) to their parents and their faith in their parents’ words would 
ultimately result into their faith in the indigenous tradition which would hold them together in 
their collective pursuit of material and moral advancement suited to their genius and to assert 
their social and cultural autonomy in the comity of nations. 
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Kanya—Putrer Vivaha 
[Parents’ responsibility for Marriages of Daughters and of Sons] 


One of the chief responsibilities of a householder in the Indian social set-up is to marry 
his daughter and son to appropriate and worthy persons. His obligation is all the more pressing in 
case of marrying his daughter to a suitable groom. Bhudev does not miss or overlook the stir in 
his contemporary milieu in Bengal over the issue of huge expenditure that is or has to be incurred 
by the bride’s parents for finding a worthy groom for her though it has not spread to other parts 
of the country. In the south, so far as the Maharastrian Brahmins are concerned, both the 
practices of dowry and bride price are in vogue. Among the other communities in Dravida- 
bhumi (southern India) the custom of paying the bride-price is relatively strong. The Saraswata 
Brahmans and Adi-Gouda Brahmans of Aryavarta follow both the practices. The agitation over 
the issue of excessive burden of dowry is, however, hardly visible in southern India, in the 
province of Punjab, or in the north-western part of India. It is true that the Kshatriyas or the royal 
families seem to be greatly agitated on this issue but it is an indication of their falling standards 
or fallen status (hindvasthd). 

In Bihar and Bengal, people of all the varnas seem more or less perturbed over the issue 
of dowry. In these provinces, two layers or strata of Kulin and Maulik have come to characterize 
the social structure among the Brahmans and the other castes (jatis) nearer to them and the 
system of Brahma marriage where the system of offering the bride, along with dowry, to the 
groom has come to be admired and even glorified. It is in these provinces that the groom’s party 
insists on bride’s father’s paying dowry at the time of his daughter’s marriage. The division of 
Kulin and Maulik is found also among the Brahman residents of Kanyakuvja (Kanauj) of 
northwestern India (UP) and among the Maithili Brahmans (of Mithila) of Bihar. The Kulins are 
considered to be enjoying a higher or more honourable social status than the Mauliks. The 
Mauliks strongly desire to marry their daughters to the sons of the Kulins. ‘And, where this kind 
of desire is very strong, the ian of the groom must be offered dowry in recognition of the 
higher status of his family”!”. The root of the practice of payment of dowry lies in this fact of a 
Maulik’s hankering after the elevation of his social status through the marriage of his daughter to 
a Kulin groom. 

Bhudev is shrewd enough to immediately notice the gradual replacement of the 
consideration for social status in the hierarchical system of the tradition by that for money or 
material wealth, which is bred by the expansion and consolidation of the money-centric system 
brought in by the colonizers from the west. Demand for a groom with university education which 
will eventually secure a job with a regular and handsome salary has come to be grafted on to the 
main trunk of the traditional system marked by the desire of a bride’s parents for a groom from a 
family with a higher social status. Zealous reception of English education which is conducive to 
earning of money (arthakari vidya) is increasing in society, university-educated boys are 
occupying in ever larger a number the place of the Kulin boys—they do not indulge in polygyamy 
like their Kulin counterparts; rather, they properly maintain their respective wives,’ and hence 
they are more coveted as grooms or husbands than the Kulin boys, and, consequently their 
market-value too is higher than that of the traditionally sought-after Kulin boys. Their market- 
value will continue to soar higher and higher and will never go down since the number of 
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marriageable daughters will ever outstrip that of the university-educated boys — indeed, the 
dearth of the latter will be felt more and more acutely in the years to come. Even in areas such as 
Dakshindtya or the southern part of the Country where the practice of payment of bride-price has 
remained in vogue so far, the university-educated boys do not have now-a-days to pay it during 
their marriage. Brides are being offered to them as a gift. With the passage of time the 
southerners too will not marry their sons to brides without taking dowry from the latter’s side.” 

Bhudev proves to be prophetic when one finds how pervasive and compulsive the 
phenomenon of dowry has become not only among the Hindus but also among the other religious 
communities of India today.'*8 Moreover, as the Committee on the Status of Women in India, 
mentions, all over India it heard the complaint that dowry is on the increase, and has penetrated 
communities and regions which did not practise it earlier. What has, however, been missed by 
Bhudev is that enormous suffering has been caused to tens and thousands of girls because of the 
inability of their parents or guardians to pay dowry to the grooms or husbands of the girls. Scores 
of girls have lost their lives at their husbands’ places because of this. As a researcher in the area 
of dowry and position of women reports in 1985, the dowry-based marriages in contemporary 
India increasingly impose a heavy burden on the bride’s parents especially if they are not 
affluent. The practice of dowry is glaring in the northern and other parts of India, where the 
status of women is less important than the nature and quantum of dowry. “It is evident that 
married women are increasingly harassed, tortured, burnt (alive) and forced to commit suicide or 
murdered on account of dowry before, during and after the solemnization of marriage”. The 
researcher cites the official statistics submitted in the Parliament of India on April, 1984. 
According to this statistics, a record number of 228 cases of death of married women are reported 
in the Union Capital of Delhi alone from December 1, 1983 to March 31, 1984.'© 

Quite understandably, well-intentioned citizens and voluntary organizations in 
Independent India have since started voicing their concerns against it, lots of Public debates and 
discussions and protests have been organized. But, the removal of the evil remains an elusive 
goal. Within, a decade of the birth of the Indian Republic, the Dowry Prohibition Act was passed 
by the Indian Parliament in 1961. It failed to achieve the purpose. “The major cause for the 
failure of the Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961, is that an infringement of the provisions of the Act is 
not made a cognizable offence,” observes the Committee on the Status of Women.'*' The 
committee suggests, therefore, that a “very small but significant step could be taken by the 
government, by declaring the taking or giving of dowry to be against the Government Servants 
Conduct Rules”. The Committee also recommends that the offences under the Act should be 
made cognizable. One of the major loopholes in the Act of 1961 is that anything is allowed in the 
name of gifts and presents. A ceiling must be imposed on the value of such gifts. Also, 
provisions should be made in the amended legislation making the practice of displaying the 
dowry by parents of the bride or bridegroom punishable under law. Some of the 
recommendations of the Committee have been incorporated in subsequent pieces of legislation 
passed by the State Assemblies and the Parliament at different points of time. Anti-dowry cells 
have since been opened in various departments of the Government. “Despite all these what we 
find is a spurt in dowry based marriage”. ® 

The modernists have expressed the hope that the diffusion of modern education along 
with the growing social awareness will arrest and, in the long run, put an end to the practice of 
dowry. The expectation stands belied. The so-called forces of modernization such as higher 
education and decent placement of youngmen in the industrial and administrative sectors along 
with the consumerist culture of a largely profit-centred society has revamped the practice of 
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dowry-based marriages in which the better positioned bridegrooms are highly rated and 
demanded in the matrimonial market and sought to be propitiated and won over by an 
appropriately huge amount of dowry. Tambiah points out the sordid fact that “under conditions 
of modernization and urbanization, parents invest large sums in their sons’ education so that they 
can secure professional or administrative jobs. Parents may, therefore, feel that these 
‘investments’ on their sons should be ‘recouped’ at their marriage. Such developments can be 
expected to manifest themselves fully among the urban middle class than their poorer brethren. 
This is an instance where modernization may accentuate and distort a traditional arrangement 
rather than eradicate i?! 

However, reactionary Bhudev may appear to be to the students of sociology today, his 
analysis of the problem of pana-pratha or the system of giving gifts or dowry to the groom by 
the parents of the bride may be considered in the light of the preceding comment by Tambiah. 
The original concept and denotation and connotation of varadakshina and streedhanam 
associated with the idea and practice of kanyadana (gift of the virgin to the groom by the virgin 
girl’s parents) have changed to the new notion of dowry giving rise to the unlimited expectation 
of groom’s party and overt or veiled coercion by it over the bride’s side because of the grafting 
of a system dominated by the worship of mammon to the body of the traditional society and 
culture. 

Bhudev’s incisive analysis of pana-pratha [the custom (pratha) of payment of dowry 
(pana) at marriage] reveals the sociologically important fact of a close association between 
seeking of social status and payment of dowry. “It is thus seen”, writes Bhudev, “that the 
(market) value of grooms with good pedigree and higher education will go on increasing. No 
amount of grandiloquent gesture against the system stands any chance of success. Brahma 
Vivāha will remain in vogue wherever the society gives recognition and importance to the status 
of the family, wherever the brides’ parents want to marry their offspring to a family of high 
{rather higher] status and wherever qualities and ‘achievements’ of the grooms are socially 
admired or valued. And, people will have to pay, in such cases, dowry at the time of marriage of 
their daughters. Once an intelligent and well-meaning person understands and accepts this 
principle for certain, he will not weep over the compulsion of paying dowry at the marriage of 
his daughter. He will, rather, carefully consider what appropriate measures should be taken by 
him to ensure a satisfactory marriage of his daughter. That any attempt at reformation in this 
sphere would prove wrong and abortive does not require any elaborate proof. It will be sufficient 
to observe that the English, who are the guides of the reformers [of our society], themselves 
spend ostentatiously on dance, music and feasts on the occasion of marriage of their daughter and 
they also pay dowry which is conspicuously handsome”.'“ Bhudev’s patriarchal viewpoint is no 
doubt glaringly exposed in the preceding statement. His verdict on the futility of measures for 
reforming or removing the system of dowry may also appear to be irksome. But, the importance 
of his laying bare the underlying cause of the perpetuation of the system can hardly be denied. 
His critique of too much of reliance on the modernists’ imitation of the westerners to bring about 
social reform can hardly be missed. 

In the Indian tradition every marriage involves multiple transactions and payments 
between the wife-givers and the wife-takers, some unilateral and others reciprocal. To put it 
differently: marriage in Hindu India typically involves prostrations that go back and forth; in this 
array one might, as Tambiah points out, see in relief the outlines of transactions which are called 
bride price and dowry, with one or the other coming to the fore in particular contexts. But by and 
large in India, it is dowry that is publicly and ideologically and morally validated, and bride price 
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that is considered the ‘degraded’ and immoral form, and is, therefore, always under pressure to 
be converted back into dowry. J mean there is pressure on the bride’s parents to redirect it in part 
or full as dowry accompanying the bride to form the nucleus of her conjugal estate”. 

While bridewealth is amenable to varied interpretations depending on its being tied in 
with polygyny, with concubinage, or with men of high status or great wealth ‘acquiring’ women 
of low status or in poor circumstances, dowry lends itself to being dressed up as a ‘gift’ that 
accompanies the ‘gift of the virgin’ (kanya dan). “The conception which is ideologically central 
in India”, Tambiah pertinently observes, “eminently lends itself to hypergamy whereby a family 
of a lower status but not necessarily of inferior wealth attempts to raise its position and its 
prestige by contracting a superior marriage for its daughters and sisters. Here there is an 
exchange of status for wealth, and no doubt the dowry-givers can themselves get their return by 
demanding higher dowries from their own wife-givers”.' Although, traditionally, dowry implies 
female rights to (movable and not patrimonial) property as enshrined in the concept of 
streedhanam, in practice, its other aspect has come to be emphasized, i.e., it has proved to be “a 
superb pawn to use in the formation of marriage alliance and in pursuing the status game of 
hypergamy”.'® This aspect of dowry which relates to “status-game” is stressed by Freedman 
also. He observes that the endowment of the bride by her rich family represents for the men in it 
“a considerable economic sacrifice” yet they “make it not because the girl has any specific claims 
on them (she is not a member of the property-owning unit) but because their own status is at 
stake; a bride-giving family must, in order to assert itself against the family to which it has lost a 
woman, send her off in the greatest manner they can afford. And it is no accident, therefore, that 
dowry and trousseau are put on open display; they are not private benefaction to the girl but a 
public demonstration of the means and standing of her natal family.” What is to be noted is 
that “the status game” characterizing marriage with dowry in traditional societies has not been 
overridden by the advent of the forces of modernization in such societies; rather, it has been 
accentuated with a considerable degree of distortion by the so-called modernizing forces. 
Women’s education is hardly of any avail against this “status game” and the system of dowry 
propelled and perpetuated in it. Among the poorer sections, education of girls proves to be a 
factor aggravating the problem of payment of dowry. For, a girl with education upto the 
secondary level (10" standard) or higher secondary level (10 plus 2 standard) will have to be 
married to a boy with education of a higher level who would by virtue of that demand a higher 
amount of dowry. It is a hard fact that girls are, therefore, withdrawn from schools when they 
reach the stage of class seven or class eight not only in villages but also in slums of the 
metropolitan city such as Kolkata. The students of post-graduate classes in sociology of the 
Calcutta University had got this finding during their survey of Rajabazar bustee in Kolkata in 
1986. It is doubutful whether the situation has improved since then. 
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Grhe Dharmadhikarana 
(Dispensation of justice within the family or household) 


If empathy between the mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law is a means to prevent one kind of 
harassment of women in the family, just treatment by everybody to everybody else in the family 
is the key to the overall peace and happiness in the family. And, the role of the male head of the 
household in ensuring it is distinctively focussed on in the thirtysixth essay of PP although this 
role is kept hidden in the background in the essay which is related exclusively to the just 
treatment of the daughter-in-law by the mother-in-law, i.e., the essay entitled ‘Putravadhu’. 

The essay, “Grhe Dharmadhikarana” like many other essays in PP, is, attuned to the 
ancient Indian notion that the universe is composed of mutually resembling and interconnected, 
but also hierarchically distinguished and ranked, components.'® Bhudev writes, “Each and every 
family is comparable with a specific kingdom. But, the system of governance in a kingdom has 
to protect it against external aggression and also ensure maintenance of order and peace within 
the kingdom. The head of a family does not have to bother much with the attacks from outside 
since the control by the society acting in the form of administration of the kingdom or polity 
which acts as a representative of the society protects the myriad kingdoms-as-families against the 
misdeeds of thieves, dacoits, and swindlers. But, to maintain peace within the family is the 
responsibility of the head of the family — control by the larger society or the polity does not have 
much to do there.” & 

How would the head of a household prevent quarrels between the male members or 
between the female members or between the aged and the young or between the mother-in-law 
and the daughter-in-law and ensure peace within the family? “The chief principle for maintaining 
peace in the family is the same with the main principle for maintaining peace in society-genuine 
impartiality.”"© The head of a family who can prevent quarrels among the members by observing 
perfect impartiality and properly punish the guilty and reward the innocent can ensure not only 
his own happiness but the peace and happiness of all the other members of his family and thus 
sow all the seeds of dharma in their hearts. “Adherence to the path of justice and uprightness 
(nyayanugamita) invariably lies at the root of all the qualities like kindness (dayd) charity and 
generosity (dakshinya), decency and good manners (saujanya), promptness and sincerity in 
carrying out assigned tasks or duties (kdryatatparata). Absence of nydyadnugdmita from the 
family will lead to its decline or dearth in the society also and (the consequent) decrease in 
adherence to truth (satyanishtha) and earnestness (Sraddha) will weaken the society”.'” The 
family and the community or society (and the polity) are thus mutually resembling and 
interconnected. And, all of them are held together by the principle of dharma or right path of 
justice and harmony. 

“In this poor and morally degenerate land of ours,” laments Bhudev, “the glory of stern 
and serious righteousness (nyadyaparata), observance of truthfulness (satydcar), devotedness to 
one’s word or faithfulness to promise (vangnishtha), firm resolve or determination 
(drdhapratijnata), perseverance (adhyavasdya), is not as widely appreciated as are the gentle 
virtues of forgiveness (kshama), bounteousness or charitable disposition (danasilatd). But, it is 
the blending or combination of genteel and stern qualities that gives rise to good work and 
dharma or the righteous order similarly as the meeting together of the female and the male gives 
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rise to the family and happiness. The gentle or decent qualities are hardly channelised in the right 
direction because of the absence of the qualities of firmness and seriousness. Therefore, in many 
cases our kindness remains restricted to verbal expression, forgiveness turns into or is interpreted 
as incapacity or lack of power and strength, and charity or bounteousness remains confined 
within the ambit of Pious wishes of our hearts — all the decent virtues increasingly prove to be 
sterile or fruitless.”"”" 

But, the system of family life in India is, according to Bhudev, such as it helps the 
simultaneous realization of both the stern and tender qualities in an appropriate measure. But, it 
becomes possible only if the members of the family pay close and serious attention to their duties 
and responsibilities in the family. “There are the aged who remark with a dismissive attitude, 
‘Damn with what is happening in society! We cannot any longer take the responsibility for it’ 
and continue to enjoy their time in indolence. There are also the young advocates of the new 
order who lay the blames for all kinds of social ills at the door of their native society with the 
remark that ‘all these are due to the faults of our social codes and customs’ and remain 
complacent. Neither of the two categories mentioned above can realize anything worthwhile.”!” 
It is important to pay close attention to every aspect of life in the family which is one of the most 
vital institutions of society. The family is not any supernatural apparatus which will 
“automatically and smoothly work without anybody taking care of it and will continue to 
produce on its own happiness, peace and dharma or the righteous order.” 

Bhudev’s remarks in the preceding paragraph are illustrative of his deep sense of 
patriotism which leads him to criticize the indolence and inaction of the old and the young alike 
among his countrymen. He is critical of those old conservatives who would take no pains 
whatsoever to find approtriate solutions to the problems plaguing their society which is in the 
throes of experiencing the demands of changing times and aggressive western culture. Bhudev is 
equally critical of the younger generation which responds with alacrity to the critique by the 
westerners of the traditional institutions, values and practices of its native society and betrays 
lack of interst in discovering the true meaning of the indigenous tradition and the actual causes of 
the problems of the contemporary society and the ways of how to remove them. Alike their aged 
counterparts in the native society, members of the younger generation lack the initiative and 
effort for removing the obstacles in the way of the smooth functioning of their social institutions 
such as the family. Of course, there is a difference. While the aged frankly confess their 
incapacity, the young find an excuse for their inaction and inertia in the so-called strong hold of 
tradition over their native society and culture. Bhudev, a pioneer in the explication of the 
principles of ‘nation-building’ in India, is most seriously concerned with the utter lack of interest 
of his countrymen in doing what is required for proper and smooth functioning of the indigenous 
institutions. 

Bhudev is pained to observe the lack of preparedness in his countrymen for hard work 
for a detailed and adequate understanding of the indigenous tradition influencing the working of 
the existing social institutions and for a search for appropriate solutions to the problems faced by 
the indigenous institutions in the changing circumstances. He strives, therefore, very hard to 
draw the attention of the readers to different problems at the micro-level of the family, which 
have repercussions for the society at the macro-level, and to the probable solutions to them. 

Quarrels among the children in an ekannavarti parivar may appear for many to be 
trifling. Bhudev discerns and discloses the wide ranging implications of such apparent trifles for 
the social relationships in the ekannavarti parivar as a whole. He finds out three kinds of reasons 
behind the quarrels and mutual fightings of the children: (1) their extreme selfishness, (2) the 
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kind of physical pleasure derived by them through the exercise of their muscles and nerves at the 
time of beating, scratching or biting one another and (3) reflection of the malice existing among 
their respective parents. The number of quarrels or mutual fightings arising of the first two 
classes of factors diminishes with the growing age and the concomitant development of maturity 
of the children. Of course, attempts by the elders at judicious tackling of the quarrels helps the 
development of decent manners among the children. But, it is very difficult to prevent the 
quarrels and conflicts of the third variety and to remove the causes that lie behind them. Bhudev 
notices that quarrels belonging to the third category do not generally occur between the uterine 
siblings. They take place among the cousins viz., khurhtuto (children of father’s younger 
brothers), jethtuto (children of father’s elder brothers), mastuto (children of mother’s sisters), 
pistuto (children of father’s sisters) brothers and sisters. They are brothers and sisters tied 
[mainly] with the bond of jnati relationship. 

If one finds the repeated occurrence of quarrels of this type, i.e., quarrels between the 
parallel and cross-cousins within the ekannavarti parivar or if one observes that different sets of 
uterine siblings (offspring of respective parents) are organizing themselves in separate play- 
groups, one should take it for a symptom of a latent feeling of ill will or malice working among 
the couples living apparently together in the family. Generally, the children want to make friends 
with their peers cutting across different identities. If, however, they come to prefer staying and 
playing together only with their uterine siblings to playing together with their cousins, it is an 
indication of the imminent quarrels and disputes among the jnatis, i.e., the parents of these 
children. One should not, therefore, ignore the quarrels among the children who are cousins as 
trifles but try to find out the causes behind them and ascertain which boy/s or girl/s is/are guilty. 
While determining the responsibility or guilt for the quarrels and mutual fighting, one should 
remain thoroughly impartial. Punishment to the guilty, if given with genuine impartiality, will be 
considered just by every member of the family and even by the servants and maidservants 
serving the family. The punishment may be mild or severe depending on the age of the guilty but 
it must be the result of absolutely impartial judgment. This impartiality ultimately strengthness 
the bond of the members of ekannavarti parivar or even of the wider circles of jnatis. Frequent 
quarrels between the uterine siblings or constant teasing of the younger sibling by the elder one 
enjoying impunity is a sure indication of the partiality or bias shown by the parents in favour of 
one particular offspring. Care should be taken that this bias or partiality which is intrinsically bad 
never vitiates the efforts at resolving the quarrels or mutual fighting between the siblings and in 
apportioning appropriate punishment to the guilty and immediately administering the same. 
Bhudev thus makes it abundantly clear that what initially appears to be devoid of any 
significance or importance proves after a careful and proper analysis to be of farreaching 
consequence for the united living and solidarity of the members of one ekannavarti parivar or a 
group of jnatis. What is upheld by Bhudev throughout is the principle of impartiality and justice. 

Another canon of propriety requires that disputes and quarrels between the adult females 
of the household should not reach the ears of the head of the family. The intelligent, patient and 
impartial mistress of the family should take every care in this regard. The head of the family 
should himself avoid the unpleasant task of paying attention to the disputes between the adult 
women of the family. 

Justice is to be ensured also in resolving the disputes between the young and the old. A 
family, where disputes or quarrels occur between the youngsters and the aged or the old and the 
young rudely talk with the aged or the old is, according to Bhudev, extremely despicable. It 
lacks, most deplorably, in the quality of Bhakti, i.e., devotion / reverence of the junior to / for the 
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senior, which is the very seed of Dharma. If, however, a householder proves unfortunate enough 
to head or manage such a family, he will have to be absolutely impartial in settling or resolving 
disputes between the younger and the older. If the young men or women are found guilty, they 
should be very strictly dealt with. If, however, the aged or old are found guilty, the head of the 
family should not spare them in consideration of their old age but duly criticize them without any 
fear of their feeling hurt hy his just criticism or of popular criticism. He should not indulge in 
explaining to others the justness of his verdict. Of course, he should be reticent in his utterances 
before the old and elderly in deference to their age. Another important point deserves mention in 
this connection. If the old ones because of their very old age or illness become senile or deficient 
in intelligence and understanding, and if the youngsters have been rude in their dealings with 
these aged persons, it is the youngsters who are to be blamed and deserve chastisement. “To 
show respect for the dignity of age and social status is”, observes Bhudev, “an excellent national 
virtue of ours. The appropriate and adequate observance of this virtue within our families is 
urgent. It is, of course, possible to achieve and deliver impartial judgment in the resolution of 
family disputes without hurting in any way the dignity of age and status; rather, deference to that 
dignity ensures impartial judgment in actual practice”. Expression of regards for hierarchy marks 
our life within the family as well as outside it. 

Bhudev returns to the issue of disputes or quarrels between mother-in-law and daughter- 
in-law in the final part of the essay. According to him, resolution of the disputes or quarrels 
between a widowed mother-in-law and her daughter-in-law is the most difficult task. He presents 
two episodes to illustrate the point and also to suggest varying consequences of the differential 
role-performance by the male head of the household in resolving such disputes. 

The first episode has three parts. The initial part narrates the embarrassment caused to a 
householder because of loud shouting made by his widowed mother while she had been rebuking 
her daughter-in-law, i.e., the householder’s wife. Her loud voice was heard by him and the 
visitors to him sitting in the drawing room situated in the outer part of the house. When the son, 
the householder, sought to know the reason behind the shouting, the mother replied that she was 
forced into it in order to deal with the rude replies from her daughter-in-law. The mother tried to 
evade further inquiry as to what was actually said by her daughter-in-law. The son, however, 
kept on probing and remarked that this kind of quarrels within the family and their loud 
articulation detract from the prestige of the family and the family is forsaken by Lakshmi, the 
goddess of wealth and welfare. The mother exclaimed, “Is it that indeed? Then you stay with the 
Lakshmi of your household [i.e., your wife] and let me leave this house and go to whatever place 
my eyesight leads me. Oh God! Was I destined for this kind of humiliation?” The son remained 
unperturbed. And later in the second part of the episode the son was found to be persuading his 
mother to see her own fault and the undesirable consequences of quarrels between her and her 
daughter-in-law or between the members of the family. 

In the third part of the episode (it might be a different episode or not related to the same 
household) the householder one day found his wife weeping and wanted to learn why his mother 
rebuked her in the moming and whether she entered into any altercation with her mother-in-law 
or gave any rude reply to her. He felt satisfied that his wife did not argue with his mother. Then, 
he wanted to ascertain the reason of his mother’s rude and loud words making his wife weep. His 
mother did not disclose what was actually told or done by her. His sister, however, told him that 
their mother while calling his wife names used the invective, Bhaikhaki, i.e., a woman who 
would eat or ate up, in other words, would cause or caused death to, her brother. The son did not 
lose his calm. He observed, “Look mother! I know that you did not mean it because you are 
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affectionate towards my brothers-in-law. But, imagine how you would feel if the mother-in-law 
of your daughter uses the same invective against her. You would agree, my dear mother, you 
haven’t done the right thing. People speak ill of her who does this kind of things. Further, to hurt 
others, whether they are your son(s), daughter(s), neighbours, or daughter(s)-in-law, for nothing 
is a veritable sin”. The mother could understand the problem because of the adroit and just 
handling of the situation by her son, i.e., by the head of the household. Just and impartial stance 
of the head of the household in relation to the problems between mother-in-law and daughther- 
in-law ultimately ensured harmony and peace in the household. The mother-in-law ultimately 
came to treat her daughter-in-law as her own daughter. 


The three-part episode narrated above was contrasted by Bhudev by another episode 
which eventually proved to end on a sad note. In the second episode also the household 
embraced, along with others, the widowed mother of the head of the household. The young head 
of this household was an educated person. He had heard from others that one should show 
devotion to one’s mother and come to conclude that acquiscence to whatever his mother would 
say was the highest virtue. The widowed mother was never in good terms with her daughter-in- 
law and continuously complained with her son against the latter. And, ultimately, the mother 
prevailed upon the son that he should marry for a second time for a peaceful family life. “The son 
kept silent. He did not say that the first marriage was arranged by his father and breach of the tie 
with his first wife was tantamount to disrespect for his father. He did not try to ascertain what 
fault was actually committed by his wife; [probably] her only fault was that she was not liked by 
his mother. But, could that be a sufficient reason for abandonment of the innocent woman by her 
husband? He did not consider that his wife was expecting and it was his duty to ensure that she 
should keep good health and a joyful spirit during the period of her pregnancy—instead of that he 
was ordered (by his mother) to drive a spike into her heart”. In unquestioning obedience to his 
mother, the son, the head of the household, abandoned his first wife who was then pregnant and 
brought home a second wife. But, peace was never to come to the family. The son’s action only 
fanned the autocratic temperament of the widowed mother who kept on placing one demand after 
another on the son. Excesses of the mother alienated the son permanently-either could not 
tolerate the presence of the other. The hearths and dwelling places of the two became separated- 
too much of pull of and pressure on the tie between the mother and son tore it asunder. “Nobody 
knew the whereabouts of the second wife. The first wife became the mistress of the house and 


peace and prosperity came back to the family through her suave and judicious dealings”.'” 


After this vivid pen-picture of the sufferings of daughters-in-law at the hands of their 
` mothers-in-law and the sad consequence of unbridled power of an autocratic and power-loving 
widowed mother-in-law, Bhudev concludes, “All the virtues, whether it is devotion to mother or 
it is some other virtue, can be realized in full measure if they are pursued along with 
nydydnugamitd, i.e., adherence to the path of justice and uprightness. That is the dharma and that 
upholds and buttresses every kind of virtue. Therefore, a most exalted position should be 
reserved in life within the family for nyayanugamita or adherence to the path of justice and 
uprightness”.'” 

The need for dispensation of justice and demonstration of impartiality by the head of the 
family in settlement of disputes or quarrels among the children or adult members of the family is 
most clearly brought out in Bhudev’s incisive analysis presented above. He shows with 
remarkable adroitness the grave implications of disputes between the inmates of an ekannavarti 
parivar, which may be apparently insignificant or trifling. His empathy with the daughter-in-law 
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who is subjected to a variety of torments by her mother-in-law indicates his sensitiveness as a 
sociologist marked by humaneness and care of even very small problems in real life. 

Despite all the foregoing points of strength in Bhudev’s sociological analysis of the 
problems, one cannot but point out its weakness caused by his bias in favour of patriarchy and 
his firm faith in it in maintaining peace and harmony in the family. He admits, no doubt, the 
importance of judicious handling by the mistress of the household of the disputes among its adult 
women in ensuring that these disputes do not reach the ears of the males including the head of 
the family and thus protecting the dignity and modesty of women. The ultimate authority 
however, lies with the male head of the family. What is not adequately appreciated by Bhudev is 
that this authonty of the male head lurks behind almost all forms of exercise of power in the 
family and hence the legitimate exercise or abuse of power by the mother-in-law in relation to 
her daughter-in-law is a consequence of the all-pervading patriarchy ın the Indian society. His 
narrative of the abandonment of his first wife by a man at the instigation of his widowed and 
power-hungry mother lays all the blame at the door of the mother. The man’s acquiscence to 
whatever his mother says is, no doubt, castigated by Bhudev. But, he reprimands the man who is 
the-head of the family because he does not exercise impartial judgment in the matter and override 
the ill-conceived suggestion or demand of his mother. Bhudev is silent over what a son should do 
in relation to his father who may prove to be equally abusing his power. It has not occurred to 
Bhudev that in many cases there is collusion between a son and his mother as well as his father in 
harassing a girl who comes to reside in the family of her husband. Further in the last-mentioned 
episode, Bhudev seems to be insensitive to the problems of the second wife of the householder 
after the return of his first wife. She goes into oblivion and suffers for the rest of her life for no 
fault of her own. Bhudev fails to see that it is patriarchy working in the form of the householder’s 
mother’s oppression and the householder’s connivance with it which is responsible for the plight 
of both the first wife and the second wife of the householder depicted in the last episode. 

The role of the system of dowry in the harassment and torment of a bride and her natal 
family at the hands of her husband and her in-laws in the husband’s family is not taken into 
consideration by Bhudev. Rabindranath Tagore’s ‘Dena-Paona’ (Debts or Liabilities and Assets) 
is a touching story about this oft-noticed phenomenon of the Bengali society though Tagore too 
does not blame at all the young husband of the girl, the central figure in the story, for the latter’s 
death from malnutrition and ill-treatment by her husband’s parents because of the inability of her 
own parents to pay in full the dowry they promised to pay to her husband and his parents. 

Maybe, both the writers share an optimistic view of the relatively liberal outlook of the 
younger generation of their contemporary social milieux regarding women. However, 
Rabindranath is sharply critical of the system of dowry while Bhudev does not outright criticize 
the system. Instead, Bhudev tries to find out and explain why and how the system of dowry 
sustained by the Indian tradition has come to create troubles for the Indians of modern times. 
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XIX 


Cakar—Pratipalan 
(Maintenance and proper treatment of the domestic servants) 


Bhudev’s essay on Cakar—Pratipalan (Maintenance and proper treatment of the domestic 
servants and maid-servants) is certainly situated in the specific milieu in terms of his time and 
place. Critics like Bishi have, therefore, raised doubts about its relevance for later times. The 
essay, however, is worth consideration by the social scientists for more than one reason. First, 
Bhudev narrates here the actual behaviour of a number of English-educated countrymen 
belonging to his own times towards their domestic servants. It is thus a valuable document in the 
analysis of the social history of Bengal or India during the colonial regime. Its value does not end 
there. It itself provides a highly plausible explanation of the reason behind the warped mentality 
betrayed in the unkind treatment of the English-educated and well-off Indians towards their 
servants during the mid-point of the colonial regime. The reason is the frantic effort of the 
colonized Indians to imitate their colonial masters at every step and the consequent lack of 
acumen on the part of the former. In the third place, it shows how indigenous people, particularly 
the educated and salaried or professional classes among them, came to view the basis of authority 
of their masters to be lying in the latter’s capacity to coerce and abnegate the dignity of those 
over whom they exercised their coercive authority. ‘Cakar—Pratipdlan’ indeed, lays bare how the 
English-educated Bengalis serving the colonial regime were denied dignified treatment by the 
colonial masters and, as if, to give vent to their suppressed desire for its retaliation, they 
themselves inflicted physical punishment on their domestic servants. Fourthly, it throws light on 
the nature of the new forms of inequality created by the possession or non-possession of income 
or wealth appearing in the trail of colonial regime in a tradition-bound society. And, one reads in 
the essay a latent sense of pride of a tradition-bound Indian in his own tradition which despite its 
perpetuation of a form of hierarchical order is claimed to extend a more kindly consideration to 
those poor people who because of their poverty come to serve the others as their domestic 
servants. A very important aspect of the essay is Bhudev’s exhortation here to his countrymen to 
get over all kinds of differences of education or status, property or income or power in order to 
get united as a people strong enough to resist the colonial regime in different spheres of life. The 
essay seems to have assumed a new kind of salience in the backdrop of a globalized world where 
a new category of people popularly referred to as ‘the domestic’ becomes increasingly important 
in the houses of the couples both of whom have to do ‘jobs’ outside home and require, therefore, 
the paid help of ‘the domestic’ to take care of their babies as well as the other parts of household 
chores. Since the number of families where both the husband and the wife seek their career in the 
job market outside the life in the household in today’s modernizing and globalizing cities of India 
as well as other parts of the world is increasing, the question of proper treatment of domestic 
servants remains important even today. 

Bhudev notes with concern that it is the domestic servant who is blamed whenever an act 
of theft occurs in a household. It is alleged that the servants are habitual thieves. “But I believe 
that most of the vices found in the servants are bred by the vices of their masters (manib). 
Thieving, deceitfulness, slyness, and the practice of lying are all acts of cowardice and are the 
inevitable consequences of cruelty suffered by those who resort to stealing or deceit. You oppress 
your servants and you will get the return in this form.” Bhudev observes in continuance, “The 
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master should know that ill treatment by anybody of those who are in every manner subordinate 
to him / her is unfair and unwarranted.” Bhudev cites here an ethical principle, which has been 
celebrated by thinkers across cultures. “Harsh treatment to them [the hapless servants] results in 
hardening and debasing the mind of persons [who make the harsh treatment], but the faults of 
those [who receive the harsh treatment] are never corrected thereby. In some households, the 
karta or the head of the household physically beats the domestic servants; truth to tell, he appears 
to me as a man of bad taste and perverse mind.” The act of inflicting physical punishment by a 
human being on another, e.g., a subordinate or servant, is thus doubly flawed: while it denies 
human dignity to the person who suffers physical punishment like beating, it detracts from the 
dignity of the person who inflicts this punishment. Physical beating of the servants, points out 
Bhudev, adds to their helplessness since under no circumstances they can make any effective 
protest against the masters who beat them or can hit them back. 

Bhudev examines the argument (probably advanced by a few of his times), that the 
physical beating of the servants by their masters resembles the physical beating of the sons by 
their parents, as if his domestic servants are treated by the householder as his sons and he readily 
points out the hollowness of the argument. Whether Bhudev imagines the argument to preempt 
the defence of physical beating of the servants by their masters or this vice has become 
widespread in the houses of the well-off Bengalis of Bhudev’s times and thus assumed the form 
of a social problem to give rise to a controversy is a matter to ponder over. Be that as it may, 
Bhudev points out that one comes across in the modern system of education a gradual decline of 
the practice of physical beating of the offspring by its parents, and paradoxically enough, 
increase in the practice of beating of the servants by their masters. It seems to Bhudev an 
inexplicable paradox if the masters actually behave as parents of their domestic servants. The 
practice of physically assaulting the servants by their masters is viewed by Bhudev as a veritable 
‘disease’ which the English-educated Bengalis / Indians have contracted through their foolish 
imitation of their English masters. The English masters or householders [in our country] beat 
their domestic servants who are natives of this country [i.e., Bengal or India]. Those who look 
upon the Englishmen with reverence indulge, following the latter, in physical beating of their 
servants. “But, they should consider for a while that the Englishmen hardly beat the servants who 
belong to their own stock”. '” 

Bhudev observes that it may be said as a general principle that physical punishment or 
beating should not be resorted to by any man in relation to another man. It may be applied only 
in case of non-human animals: ‘“The proud and audacious victors may consider the members of 
the conquered, defeated and humiliated race to be no better than beasts. But, this kind of 
mentality is unimaginable in the interrelationships of persons belonging to the same ethnic stock, 
speaking the same language and practising the same dharma {i.e., religion and culture]. It cannot 
be accepted that the master of a household has the dignity of a human being since he commands 
riches and the servant is a beast because he is bereft of any wealth. In such cases, if the servant is 
treated as a beast, the master too is no better than a beast.”"” 

Bhudev’s humanism is clearly expressed in the comment above. His nationalistic fervour 
prompts him to emphasize the essential unity of the Bengalis or Indians across the divide 
between the poor and the rich. Very interestingly, Bhudev, a sharp critic of the western culture 
and an upholder of the caste-hierarchy, comes to discover the levelling effect of the western 
system of education in the country and the accompanying changes in the occupational structure 
and use it as a defence against cruel treatment of the domestic servants by the Bengali or Indian 
householders. Side by side with it, he records his melancholic feeling regarding the essentially 
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unequal treatment of the colonized people by the colonizers, however notable the achievements 
of the former may be. Cakar-Pratipalan contains a sociologically meaningful and interesting 
analysis of the impact of the colonial rule on the changing system of social stratification and 
mobility within the indigenous system of the Bengalis or Indians during the first half of the 
British Raj in India. 

Thus, Bhudev refers to the argument offered by a friend of his in explanation of ‘the 
disease of beating of servants’ by their employers or masters. The argument runs as follows. 
“Now-a-days the gap between the servants and their masters is widening in comparison with 
what prevailed earlier. In the past, there was a certain degree of similarity or feeling of equality 
between the employers and their servants. Earlier, the former discussed many things with their 
servants on a plane of equality and therefore, the latter developed a larger measure of attachment 
towards their masters in comparison with what prevails today. Now-a-days, there is a marked 
improvement in the status of the masters. And, a situation has emerged where they may issue 
orders to their servants but cannot in any way talk with them on a pedestal of equality.’ 
Therefore, the bond of attachment or friendliness between the masters and their servants has 
weakened and the masters are found to indulge in beating of their servants. The said relative of ` 
Bhudev considers it to be an indicator of the advancement in culture. 

Bhudev regards the preceding inference to be erroneous for several reasons. He observes, 
“Our motherland is under the domination by the foreigners. The inevitable consequence of 
political subjection of a country results in downgrading of the status of those considered high-ups 
in the indigenous social hierarchy.”’” It means that the newly educated and neorich in the 
contemporary society of Bhudev have hardly gained any elevation of their status which might 
increase the distance between them and their servants in comparison with the situation that 
prevailed earlier. 

Further, Bhudev frankly admits that “under the rule of the egalitarian English 
(samyavadi ingrdj jatir prabhutve) the people of the lower statuses of this country have come to 
experience an upgrading, not downgrading of their statuses. The political [colonial] regime looks 
upon the natives of this country as equal with one another”. Bhudev goes on to say, “The system 
of education continues to overwhelm the minds of the poor and hapless commoners and also 
enrich them. Factors such as distinctions in terms of Varna or pedigree etc, which so long upheld 
and sustained the indigenous status-system, are gradually disappearing. There is no reason for the 
increase in the gaps between different segments of the populace of this country. In fact, the 
factors which militate against it (increase in inequality or difference) are found to prevail at the 
present moment.”"® In sum, the consciousness of hierarchical differences among themselves 
never becomes heightened in case of the members of a subjugated people or nation when they 
remain under the domination of a foreign power. Rather, it is weakened or is wiped out. “That 
this very process is operative in our society becomes evident if events are observed a little 
carefully. Now-a-days, the members of different jatis (castes) such as Tili, Tambuli, Kamar, 
Kumar, etc., dine together sitting side by side in the same row in ceremonies in the houses of the 
Brahmanas. We too are turning ekapangktika'*' in presence of or in the premises of the English, 
the highest jati (caste or status-group) : In the current situation he who wants to establish his 
superiority over the others in the indigenous social hierarchy can at best limp towards the higher 
status hankered after by him. The grinding stone of reality is a leveler of all distinctions among 
the people”.' 

Along with the understanding of the role of western system of education and the 
attending opportunity for social mobility in modifying, if not dissolving or melting, the 
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traditional social hierarchy, a sort of ambivalence too is evident in the above analysis. The nature 
of working of the western system of education is examined by Bhudev not in isolation from but in 
relation to the colonial regime which has a basic disrespect for the values and social system of 
the colonized. Hence, it is not at all possible for Bhudev who upholds the hierarchical system of 
the Indian or Hindu social system, to pass an unambiguous judgment regarding the effect of the 
twin factors of western education and colonial domination on the life of his countrymen. While 
he admits of a kind of levelling effect of the western system on the indigenous social hierarchy of 
the Bengalis or Indians, he cannot help making an adverse criticism of overriding of the 
indigenous cultural and social system by the colonial powers with the help of their superior 
political and military might. When he says that the Indians too, behave as if they belong to the 
same caste or class in presence of “the highest caste of the English people” (sarvocca ingraj jatir 
samakshe), he utters the banal, though unpalatable, truth that in the relationship of unequal 
exchange between the colonizers and the colonized in all spheres, the English colonizers become 
the arbiter of the status of the colonized Indians. They determine the nature and structure of the 
hierarchical varna-jati system of the Indians and come to constitute, for all practical purposes, 
the highest social rank, which is superimposed on varna-jati system of the natives. That it is not a 
statement made out of sentimental reaction of an isolated observer is borne out by the 
observation of Edmund Burke who, in his speech in the trial of Warren Hastings (the 3% day, the 
15" February, 1788) in the British Parliament, pointed out “the use which Mr. Hastings made, 
through several of his wicked and abominable instruments, chosen from the natives themselves, 
of these superadded means of oppression. I shall prove........ that he has put his own menial 
domestic servant - a wretch totally dependent — a wretch totally ignorant — the common 
instrument of his bribery and peculation; — he has enthroned him, I say, on the first seat of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which was to decide upon the castes of all those people, including their 
rank, their family, their honour, and their happiness here, and in their judgment, their salvation 
hereafter. Under the awe of his power, no man dared to breathe in murmur against his tyranny. 
Fortified in this security, he says, who complains of me. No, none of us dare complain of you, 
say the trembling Hindu. No! Your menial servant has my caste in his power........ those persons 
[Hastings’ employees] had the caste and character of all the people of Bengal in their hands. 
Through them he has taken effectual security against all complaint.” 

It is ironical that the above accusation is made against Warren Hastings about whom 
Kopf observes, “Behind the expediency of his policy lay a fund of understanding of and 
~ benevolence toward the Indian masses. This is not to imply that Hastings was a saint. In his 
relations with Indian potentates, Hastings was not above using Machiavellian means to extend 
British power and influence on the subcontinent. Nonetheless, it is still true of Hastings, as 
Thompson and Garett have pointed out, that ‘he loved the people of India, and respected them to 
a degree no other British ruler has ever equalled.””'® If no other British ruler has ever equalled 
Warren Hastings in his love and respect for the Indians and if Warren Hastings is charged with 
manipulating the system of status and social power of the Hindus, the impact of the British Raj as 
a whole on the indigenous system seems to be faithfully reflected in Bhudev’s analysis presented 
above. Bhudev’s analysis highlights another important aspect of the phenomenon, which is not 
referred to by Burke, viz., the acquiescence of the English educated, neo-rich among the Bengalis 
or Indians to, or one may even say, their connivance with, the colonial masters in undermining 
the traditional system of caste-hierarchy. But, the English-educated Indians did not appreciate or 
accept the idea of equality and dignity of men qua men, which is said to be the product of 
western liberalism. It is demonstrated in their resorting to physical beating of their domestic 
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servants. Its reason lies, according to Bhudev, in the desire and tendency of the Bengalis or 
Indians to imitate without discernment the practices of their alien rulers. Hence, repudiation of 
inequality remained elusive; rather, a new form of inequality based on possession of income and 
position in the occupational world brought in by the British rule came to prevail side by side with 
the existing system of inegalitarianism. There has been hardly any room for humane 
considerations in this new manifestation of inequality. As a result, the gap between the 
Bengali/Indian employers and their domestic servants belonging to their own society has become 
wider than before. 

Bhudev tries to substantiate the above point with an illustration from his own life, which 
does not seem incredible. The domestic servant in Bhudev’s household earlier gained some 
rudimentary knowledge of the three Rs. He remembered portions of juvenile books such as 
Carupath, or Padarthavidya and could correct the mistakes made by Bhudev’s son at the time of 
the latter’s recapitulation or recitation, in presence of his tutor at home, of the lessons to be 
memorized by him (Bhudev’s son). The father of this domestic servant of Bhudev worked as the 
domestic servant of Bhudev’s father and was illiterate. Obviously, the distance between him and 
Bhudev’s father was greater than that between Bhudev’s aforementioned domestic servant and 
Bhudev. The gap between Bhudev and his domestic servant, in fact, narrowed in comparison 
with the distance that prevailed in the preceding generation. “My revered father”, observes 
Bhudev, “never indulged in beating his domestic servant but it is, as if} by a queer turn in culture 
and social relationships that I can beat my domestic servant, at least, I shall not be criticized by 
any other person of my rank if I ever do it”. 

Bhudev expresses genuine regret for the lack of humaneness in the treatment of the 
domestic servants by a section of the English-educated Bengalis / Indians of his times who are 
intoxicated with what appears to them to be an exalted status in society and brought in by the 
income earned by them through the new kinds of occupations and services that might be obtained 
with the help of education in English. They forget that the members of a subjugated nation 
cannot enjoy a decent and dignified status so long as it remains under the yoke of an alien rule. 
He exhorts them to extend a humane treatment to those who are subordinate to them and serve 
them. ‘ 
This kindly treatment of the householder towards the domestic servants has, he claims, 
been actually observed by him in the working of a family known to him. And, there he has 
witnessed the affectionate role of the wife of the householder in ensuring the kindly treatment 
towards the domestic servants. No servant working in that household has ever committed an act 
of theft. If they find money or any valuable article like ornaments, they would immediately return 
it to their master. The mistress of the household once told her husband that the servants working 
in their house merited greater attention and care from herself as well as the householder than 
their offspring. She said, “Our sons stay with us and get whatever they need at any time. If they 
fall sick or become ill, we do not leave them alone. The servants also may become ill and cry 
wildly for the care of their parents, intensely desiring their presence beside their bed. But, where 
would they find their parents? At those moments of their crisis and helplessness it is you and I 
who will have to assume the role of their parents. If you most sincerely trust your servant, you 
may at best hand over to him the key to your cashbox, but your servant has reposed his utmost 
faith in you and placed his life under your care and kindness”.'®° The relationship of master and 
servant is viewed by the lady referred to by Bhudev as that between parents and their offspring. 
She tries to project and uphold the traditional view of the relationship of the householder and 
domestic servants, which seems more humane than the master-servant relationship caused by the 
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changes in socio-cultural viewpoint brought about by the unthinking imitation of the way of life 
of their English masters by the English-educated Indians. With the limited opening of new kinds 
of occupational opportunities by the modern system of education and occupations, a new form of 
inequality based on the pride of possession of education and income has been added on to and 
has aggravated the inequality of the traditional system instead of modifying it. What is worse, the 
new system destroys the humane face of the traditional system. Bhudev’s near-total silence over 
the inhuman treatment of the ‘untouchables’ or avarnas by the Brahminical tradition remains, in 
this context, intriguing. 

The desired kind. of harmonious blending of the traditional system of humane 
interrelations of the householder and the domestic servant with the new system based on cash and 
founded on the new status of the householders that emerges out of English education and new 
kinds of occupations is illustrated and explained by Bhudev with the help of the practices 
followed in the household mentioned by him. The household made provisions for periodic 
increment of the wages of the domestic servants and immediate payment, of their wages and, of 
course, assignment of specific duties to particular servants or maid servants. But, if any of them 
fell sick or went on leave, the others voluntarily divided his/her task amongst them and duly 
performed the same. No deduction from the wages of the servants was made for their temporary 
absence from household work. The expenses for their treatment and diet were made by the 
householder and no servant / maid servant was sent away to the hospital’® during his illness. The 
overall effect of these measures was that “The servants of that house never turned out to be liars 
or thieves.” 


XX 
Jneyac, Nirapatyata, Sayan evam Nidradi, and, Acéra Raksha 


Jneyac (A lady whose all the children are, particularly, the first issue is, living — 24" essay) and 
‘Nirapatyata (Childlessness or the state of a couple that is childless—25" essay) may be treated 
as cognate essays. Both of them deal with the ‘functionality’ of the birth of children and their 
longevity or long span of life for the social and spiritual life of a couple. ‘Jneyac’ is a Bengali 
word which is not intelligible for most of the Bengalis today, though it still has a place in 
authentic lexicons of Bengali language. It reminds one of the sad tales of a time when the rate of 
child mortality was very high in Bengal and a large number of the first-born met an early and 
most untimely termination of their life. Bhudev’s analysis of the effects of the untimely death of 
the first-born child on its parents is touching. He shows that the death of the first-born acts as a 
damper on the worldly aspirations and initiative for action of their parents. For a modern Indian, 
the appeal of the essay gets somewhat blunted when it records en passant, ‘For the women the 
matter of greatest satisfaction and glory is continuation of the status of Sadhava (one whose 
husband is living); the term, Jneydc, stands next to it in importance for these women.” i 

It is not at all uncommon to hear from full-grown young ladies a remark as follows: ‘I 
have lost the appellation of jneydc (a woman whose first issue is alive). Now I pray ‘to God for 
His favour so that I may leave the world with the other appellation [i.e., Sadhava] intact’, [i.e., I 
may die leaving behind my husband]’.'®* The way in which Bhudev presents the information 
seems to indicate his bias in favour of the patriarchal values prevailing in his contemporary 
society. In this hierarchical society of Bengal or of India brides / wives are almost invariably 
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Junior in age to their grooms / husbands. It is but natural that the younger will live longer than the 
older. But, it is probably because of their total absorption in the patriarchal value system where 
life of the males is valued more than the life of the females that the Bengali / Indian women long 
to die earlier than their respective husbands. Bhudev is silent over the irrationality of such a 
longing and describes the status of Sadhavd as an instance of the highest glory or greatness for a 
Bengali / Indian woman. : 


If “Jneyac’ is an exposition of the effects of the first-born child on its parents, 
‘Nirapatyat@ is an elaboration of what happens to the psychology and social life of a couple if 
no child is born to it. According to Bhudev, the birth of a child to a couple helps it transcend the 
confines of selfishness or self-centeredness. Because, the couple pays its attention to the 
wellbeing of the child / children born to it; it deprives itself of many a thing previously enjoyed 
by it for the welfare of its children. The incident reforms the character of the couple. To ensure 
the better future of their children, parents take initiatives which they might not have taken if no 
children were born to them. In the absence of any child born to it, a couple should, according to 
Bhudev, adopt a child or at least take care of a pet animal. The death of a child born to a couple 
is a cause of intense grief. But, childlessness is even worse than that. It deprives the couple of the 
taste of parenthood and the virtue of transcending self-interest. 


Bhudev’s essay on such a banal theme as ‘Sayan evam Nidradi’ (Going to bed and 
sleeping—46" essay) is actually devoted to “Sleeping together”. It is important for Bhudev’s ideas 
about eugenics and what is considered the proper sexual behaviour of a married couple. He 
argues, like all other conservative thinkers in the field, against the mating of the couple according 
to its choice and desire. The young couple is advised to practise self-restraint and abstinence 
from sex as far as practicable since Bhudev believes that loss of semen tells upon the health and 
longevity of men and unbridled sex is the source of many ailments of both men and women. 
While sex with a girl who has not attained puberty is a sin, sex with the pregnant wife also is the 
root of many evils. The married are advised to follow the teachings of the Sastras in their sexual 
behaviour. 


Many of the ideas suggested in the essay appear to a modern mind not to have, according 
to the findings of scientific research in the field, much of a rational basis. It is, however, 
important in the sense that it reflects in its final part the kind of inhibitions that prevailed in the 
hierarchical society of Bengal of Bhudev’s times regarding any discussion of the sex behaviour 
of the married couple. Also, it records the anguish suffered by the middle class young Bengali 
couples in the hierarchized society of those times because of their feeling of delicacy and shyness 
in expressing their affection for their children in presence of their parents. The reader may find in 
this part of the essay a critique, may be an unintended critique, of the norms of a hierarchized 
society by a person who has been influenced by the values of western culture. 


The thirtyfifth essay of PP, namely, ‘Acdra Raksha’ (Observance of religious or 
scriptural rules or prescriptions or rites), seeks to establish the superiority of Indian socio-cultural 
system to the western culture in its greater emphasis on the close connection between the 
performance in daily life of rites, rituals and vows prescribed by the sastras and the attainment of 
religious and spiritual excellence. Acaras are the means whereby culture modifies animality. 
Man’s capacity to develop acaras or rites and rituals which are actually norms of behaviour 
growing according to the specificity and specialty of his ambience helps man adapt himself to the 
specificity of time and place. Acaras are an eternal reminder of the fact that the wellbeing of men 
and women follows not from the license of doing whatever they want to do but from disciplining 
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their life according to the norms that are based on experience accumulated through the ages and 
recorded in religious codes and scriptures. 

The Indians are, therefore, required to follow the system of traditional norms which are 
based on scriptures for regulating their daily life. Small changes according to the demand of time 
may be admitted within the broad framework of acaras prescribed by the tradition but the 
framework will be there. It is not a change of the framework but change in the framework which, 
according to Bhudev, ensures the welfare of the people of India. One of the most serious 
problems with this analysis lies in Bhudev’s inability to see any difficulty whatsoever with 
patriarchy sustained by the tradition. 


XXI 


Celibacy for life (Cira-kaumdara) and its probable contribution to the 
solidarity of the community 


In his attempt at meeting the scepticism regarding feasibility of observance of abstinence by the 
child widows from sex for life, Bhudev has cited with a sense of admiration the instance of those 
European girls who observe spinsterhood despite the overall emphasis by the European culture 
on the enjoyment of worldly pleasures. If he finds the observance of spinsterhood or abstinence 
from sex by the girls praiseworthy, he would welcome the observance of celibacy for life by the 
males also. He does not, however, do it unconditionally in Parivarik Pravandha since he 
considers the family or the household binding a man and a woman in a perpetual bond to be the 
basis of society. According to him, it is the general principle and everlasting quality of human 
life (nityadharma) that man will embrace the life of householder (grhasthasram)—man will get 
married and will live amidst the members of his family. The essays of Parivarik Pravandha are, 
he informs, anchored in that everlasting dharma or quality of human existence. To lead life in the 
household without marrying is not, however, absolutely impracticable or impossible. “Both the 
cost of marriage and hardship and hassle involved in its performance in the contemporary social 
surrounding continue to increase. Then, the age-old samskara or stock notion that leading the life 
of a householder presupposes marriage is getting increasingly weakened with the passage of 
time. Many non-kulin Brahmanas find it difficult to gather funds for meeting the cost of 
observing the rituals and ceremony of marriage. The wholesome custom of “Brahmasthapana” 
[that is, helping an indigent Brahmana get married and set up his household] which was 
prevalent earlier is gradually losing its appeal and currency. Apart from this, many Englishmen, 
highbred as well as low-born, do not or cannot marry, and from this the indigenous youth, newly 
educated in English, infer that marriage is not a samskara or sacrament which everyone should 
undergo but is optional or contingent on one’s sweet will.”’®? Bhudev finds the resultant situation 
problematic. Desirability and feasibility of observance of celibacy for life (cira-kaumar) are, 
therefore, examined by him in the thirty-second essay of Parivarik Prabandha. 

Bhudev does not have any disagreement with those who consider celibacy a desirable 
trait for men and women. But, he has doubts as to whether any and every man is capable of 
observing the vow of celibacy steadfastly for life. Indeed, the number of men having the 
aforesaid quality has been very small in the annals of human race. Those who are descendants of 
such men and women as have succeeded in disciplining their body and mind and in controlling 
their desires and passions and inherited the qualities of their worthy and virtuous ancestors are fit 
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for taking the vow of celibacy and honouring it for life. The passion for sex is kept under contro] 
by these persons and their hearts remain continually purified by their ever active desire for 
rendering service to others and promote their welfare. The possibility of increase in the number 
of such persons with the passage of time is not, however, ruled out. “Indeed, I have observed that 
the prevalence of one quality in a person is almost invariably marked by the presence of the other 
quality. Mildness of the passion for sex and purity of heart enlightened by altruism are in many 
cases co-existent in one and the same person”.'™ 


Further, Bhudev seems to share the opinion of Malthus’! regarding the mismatch 
between expansion of the size of the population of a country and increase in the quantum of 
resources which are required to satisfy its needs. He is certain that the trend in the increase of 
resources and that in the increase of population run parallelly and independently of each other in 
his contemporary society. But, his farsight suggests that the human kind will not allow the 
situation to continue for ever and will make efforts for effecting an adjustment of the two trends 
with each other. “At present the rate of increase in the production of food is not commensurate 
with the increase in population, and this causes in many places famines, pestilence and wars and 
other painful incidents. The more widely known this natural truth becomes to the members of a 
society the more they will, prompted and motivated by the knowledge of the fact, try for 
accomplishment of the improvements in the institution of marriage; and the more these 
improvements are realized in practice, the greater will be the number of births of such children as 
will have a greater restraint on sex-passion and a higher degree of altruism. It is superfluous to 
say that I cannot in principle go against the practice of celibacy when I have the aforesaid 
conviction and yearning. But, I'll maintain that anybody and everybody are not capable of taking 
the vow of celibacy or observing it. A few among the commoners of the English race also do not 
enter into the bond of marriage. Its only reason is that they are reluctant to accept the chain of 
obligations ordained by life or to bear the burden of maintaining wife and children. They lead 
their life in quite a selfish manner. The celibacy that is practised by them is certainly disapproved 
by me.”'” The practice of celibacy is thus examined by Bhudev in the context of the needs of 
social life. 


Similarly, the demographic fact of increase in population does not assume an extra- 
human and inevitable character in Bhudev’s analysis. He makes it contingent on human 
awareness of the evil effects of overpopulation and conscious intervention by men and women 
living in the society. And, his entire analysis is anchored in considerations of the value of what 
constitutes the good and welfare of both the individual and the society. The quality of goodness 
brings in the notion of purity of body and mind of the persons taking the vow of celibacy. In 
Bhudev’s scheme of life purity of body and purity of mind cannot be separated from each other. 
One is the internal and the other is the external aspect of the same entity or existential identity. It 
is, therefore, improper to think that the purity of heart can be maintained even if the body 
becomes defiled and polluted through indulgence in any vice. It is not correct to conclude that 
purity of conduct and divinity at heart are not adversely affected by involvement in behaviour 
prompted by animality or that involvement in secret in reprehensible activities does not result in 
the weakening of dignity of the self.”! 

One should embrace the path of celibacy after a due consideration of the above fact. 
And, if a person taking to celibacy later on feels that he is incapable of observing the 
aforementioned conditions any longer, he should better get married than continue to pretend to 
observe celibacy. 
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Further, a person taking the vow of celibacy must reflect on whether he can offer goods 
or services to others without any expectation of any return for the same from them. A person who 
has unwavering devotion to God irrespective of whether he receives His mercy or not commands 
the ability to devote himself to the service of his friends, his family or lineage, his native land, 
the entire humanity or the entire world of living beings and is competent for taking the vow of 
celibacy. The legendary personalities or epical characters like Bheeshmadeva or Sukadeva 
exemplified such a personality. Bhudev believes that the evolution of human character and the 
cultivation of virtues in a steadfast manner will progressively improve the character and conduct 
of human beings. This improvement may continue to occur through generations. Bhudev’s vision 
of the cosmos and human life suggests that the qualities attained by persons in one generation 
through their pursuit of virtues are transmitted to the succeeding generations and thus ensure the 
continuous development of their character and spiritual life. In Bhudev’s understanding culture is 
transmuted into nature or, to put it differently, culture and nature become complementary to each 
other. If a Bhéeshma or a Sukadeva were once born, persons like them will be, it can be 
presumed in consonance with the above law of nature, born in future as well. What is required is 
the careful nurturing in the hearts of the youth of virtues like lack of selfishness, unflinching 
adherence to promises once made, spirit of sacrifice, and devotion, as were evinced in the case of 
Bheeshma, or a genuine and deep interest in the cultivation of knowledge and sincerity, as 
displayed in the life of Sukadeva. Persons having Bheeshma’s heroism or Sukadeva’s devotion to 
knowledge are, according to Bhudev, competent for taking the vow of celibacy. The relations 
between the two qualities mentioned above and celibacy resemble the interdependent relationship 
of the seed and the tree. Bhudev strongly desires the creation of congenial conditions for the 
growth of heroic qualities and pursuit of knowledge in his native land, which may call for and 
pave the way to celibacy among the youth, both male and female, of Bengal or India. 

A staunch supporter of the existing social institutions including marriage, Bhudev is, 
seemingly paradoxically, found to observe, “It is a serious weakness with the character of a 
community that all the boys and girls living within it must enter into wedlock.”"™* The paradox 
gets dispelled once the readers understand Bhudev’s anxiety over the undermining of the values 
centering the sacrament of marriage by the anglophile youth of his contemporary society in their 
unthinking imitation of the western life-style and the consequent weakening of the sense of social 
responsibility and morals regarding sex. It leads, Bhudev is afraid, to corruption in and of social 
life. Refusal to accept the responsibilities of familial life is not necessarily coterminus with 
celibacy proper. Celibacy is closely connected with the higher values of sacrifice of the pleasure 
of the self, altruism and pursuit of true knowledge. If celibacy is founded on dedication to service 
to others, it strengthens the life of the community. If not, it may degenerate into pretension, 
corruption and loose morals, which are sincerely dreaded by men like Bhudev. Their emphasis 
on the vision of collective welfare which is believed to be sustained by the tradition mirrored in 
the social institutions is born out of this deep-seated fear of disruption of social cohesion. 
Maintenance of social cohesion is considered to be the desideratum for a community which 
aspires to assert its autonomous identity in the face of political subjugation by alien powers. 
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Chapter Six 


A Fresh Look at Acarfa] Prabandha & Vividha Prabandha 


Acara Prabandha (in Bengali, phonetically, it stands as Achar Prabandha, (where a in achar 
sounding like a in car and a in Prabandha sounding like a in ball) by Bhudev Mukhopadhyay is 
the least read piece of his trilogy on the family, society, and culture and customs of the Indians 
(more particularly of Bengali Hindus). It is summarily dismissed as a conservative Bengali 
Brahmin’s account of rites and rituals and sacraments of the Hindus, which are thoroughly 
antithetical to the modern way of life, if they are not as dead as Dodo. The treatise, however, it 
will appear from the discussion that follows, merits serious attention of the students of traditional 
cultures and societies of which India provides an important example. 

Bhudev has dedicated the work to his sons and grandsons. The dedication page clearly 
states the purpose of the composition. “The predominance of the alien system of education, i.e., 
western education, and lapses in the conscious and devoted pursuit of the knowledge of holy 
sastras have led to the failure of understanding of the efficacy of the indigenous rites and 
customs, which are holy and wholesome, in promoting both the worldly and otherworldly 
wellbeing of human souls.” The book aims at redeeming the situation. It seeks to ensure the 
perpetuation of the treasured knowledge of the sastras among the youth of his country, and the 
continuity of observance of rites and rituals, vratas or vows and pujas or worship of deities, 
backed by the performers’ comprehension of their meaning and significance as suggested in the 
Sastras or scriptures. 


I 
What Acdra Prabandha says: Its Significance 


Bhudev’s AP is undoubtedly a defence of the indigenous rites and rituals and samskaras, 1.e., 
those of the Aryayor the Hindus. His initiative in the matter has come from his genuine concern 
over the onslaught of the alien system of values on the indigenous culture. The English-educated 
Indians show scant respect for the customs, religious rites and deities of their country. They look 
forward to their alien mentors who denigrate and laugh at the gods of India and rituals of the 
Hindus. Even a seemingly sympathetic narrator-cum-interpreter of Hindu mythology such as 
Rev. E. Osborn Martin is found to observe in the preface to his work that “The fact is that the 
stories of Hindu deities need neither denunciation nor condemnation from my pen — they are 
largely self-condemned. 1 have honestly striven to be impartial, both in the extracts given and the 
construction put upon these quotations naught extenuating and naught set down in malice” 
l. Against this backdrop Bhudev feels the urgency to disseminate among his countrymen the 
correct ideas about the Hindu pantheon and the knowledge of appropriate meanings and proper 
significance of the achars (Gcdras) of the Hindus — through the essays which constitute Achar 
Prabandha. 

To consider AP an attempt at revivalism would be fallacious for two reasons. First, 
Hindu revivalism has more often than not been found to have been associated with a certain 
degree of opposition to and disparagement of Islam and the Muslims. Bhudev does not betray 
such a crude anti-Muslim attitude. That the Brahminical system could maintain its sanctity 
during the Muslim rule is admitted by Bhudev. “It has, of course, to be admitted”, writes Bhudev, 
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“that during the rule of the Kshatriya and Muslim rulers of earlier times, the number of good and 
noble Brahmans had been large and that number has now dwindled; in those times the number of 
degenerated Brahmans was small and that number has increased in recent times”? Christianity 
and western values have been considered by Bhudev to be a menace to his own culture and he 
has in AP tried to counteract it in his own way. . 

Secondly, Bhudev himself has indicated in AP the improbability and even impropriety of 
the revival of the anachronistic Vedic sacrifices’. 

In the same breath Bhudev points out the continuity of a large gamut of rites and rituals, 
samskaras, vratas (sacred vows) and puja (worship of deities) which keep on nourishing the 
lively tradition of the Aryas or Hindus of India. Though many of the Vedic rituals and sacrifices 
have lost their relevance and currency, others which have been prescribed in the smrtis (smritis) 
and purdnas (purans) continue through the present age. And, the smritis have their roots in the 
Vedas while the Puranas were ‘Vedarthaprakasa ’, i.e., composed for clarifying or explaining the 
meaning and significance of the sayings of the Vedas. Bhudev cites‘ the following sloka from 
Bhattakarika in support of his statement: Vaidikaih smrryamanatvat tatparigrahadardhyatah / 
sambhavyavedamiilatvat smrtindm vedamilata. // Matsyapurdna observes: 

Puranam sarvasastrénam prathamam Brahmana smrtam / 

NityaSabdamayam punyam Satakoti pravistaram // 

Bhudev thus seeks to highlight the continuity and vitality of the religious lore and rites and 
rituals of the Hindus through millennia. And, this continuity has its justification in the efficacy of 
the rites and rituals and vows, etc., in promoting the physical, mental and spiritual wellbeing of 
those who practise them. Since the values and reverential attitude sustaining them appear to be 
imperilled by the surging waves of the modern or western culture, Bhudev takes pains to explain 
their symbolic meaning and metaphysical significance. He insists that people should pursue and 
appreciate the meaning and implication of the injunctions of Sdstras and rituals followed by them 
while they try to grasp their literal meaning which too is not intelligible for the vast majority of 
the followers of sandtana dharma. This has resulted into mechanical repetition by the performers 
of the chantings and procedures prescribed for the performance of religious rites and rituals and 
thus a loss of purpose. Bhudev laments over the spread of what Merton has in a different context 
described as ‘ritualism’? among those of his countrymen who still continue to perform the rituals 
because of the pressure of the extant institutional arrangement of society without any 
comprehension of the noble goals and ideals underlying them. It has resulted into the waning of 
the reverence of the young generation for their indigenous dharma and rites and rituals 
prescribed by the same. Bhudev’s 4P is an effort towards correcting the situation. 

AP is not a manual of ritual procedures for performing rites and rituals and worship of 
gods and goddesses, nor does it contain the lists of materials or ingredients to be used or required 
for their performance. It is, instead, an effort towards explicating the ‘functions’ of rituals and 
worship and meditation and explaining the symbolic and metaphysical significance of select 
rituals, vows and pujas or worship. And, one of the most important functions of the rites and 
religious practices or duties prescribed in dharma is, according to Bhudev, socio-cultural in 
nature. 

To take an example, the exchange of goods and money of the householder with the 
services offered by the priests and other ritual functionaries strengthens the social bond between 
those who are involved in this exchange. Bhudev observes,® in case a person conscientiously 
performs the rituals or worship of gods or goddesses and makes donations in cash or kind to 
others, “his sympathy and generosity towards his neighbours would increase; interdependence 
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between him and the other members of his own caste or ethnic group or community (swajdtiya 
lok) will become strengthened nd the consequent increase in his love and consideration for his 
own community would add to his virtue or merit (dharmer briddhi).” There is a strong affinity 
between the ideas of Bhudev and those of Emile Durkheim on this point. Durkheim too says, 
“Rites are means by which the social group reaffirms itself periodically”’. The performance of 
rites and rituals and observance of ceremonies and religious festivals give the individuals the 
opportunity to commune with his fellow social beings and to express his solidarity with them. It 
should, however, be immediately pointed out that Bhudev’s sociology of religion has a certain 
degree of similarity but is not entirely identical with Durkheim’s sociology of religion. 
Chakraborty’ in his enthusiasm to establish Bhudev as a pioneer in sociology of religion seems to 
have overlooked this fact. Bhudev would not say like Durkheim that “God is transfigured 
society”. If Bhudev would have offered a formal definition of ‘Religion’, it would have come 
closer to Spiro’s definition of religion as “an institution consisting of culturally patterned 
interaction with culturally postulated super-human beings.” Its beliefs are normative, its rituals 
collective, its values prescriptive. Its component features are acquired by means of the same 
enculturation processes as are found operative in the acquisition of the other variables of a 
cultural heritage by the members of a society. And, Bhudev would say that, the cultural heritage 
of the Aryas or Hindus of India in the realm of ‘dharma’ or religion never accepts the finality of 
the world or society. He would insist on the message of the Upanishads that “the withdrawal 
from the world is not the conclusive end of the spiritual quest. There is a return to the world 
accompanied by a persistent refusal to take the world as it confronts us as final. The world has to 
be redeemed and it can be redeemed because it has its source in God and final refuge in God.” 
What merits special attention in Bhudev’s understanding of religion is the admission of a 
supernatural, superhuman and divine entity which subsumes the human world and is not merely a 
creation of the human society. The primacy of the ‘divine’ underlies the cultural postulate. 

The detractors of Hinduism or Arya Dharma have, Bhudev notes with regret, kept on 
harping on the paraphernalia of rites and rituals and vows of the Hindus to be a principal cause 
for their material backwardness and moral and spiritual weakness. Bhudev admits that the 
Indians or the Hindus have their points of weakness. But, the cause of this does not, according to 
him, lie in their observance of rituals and prescriptions of their dharma. It is to be found in their 
neglect of rites and religious duties prescribed in their own dharma or religious and moral order. 
To buttress his point Bhudev cites the instance of the English whose words are parroted by the 
English-educated Indians in denigrating the rites and rituals and religious festivals of their own 
Dharma. The English are careful to observe the acharas or customs which are in tune with the 
spirit of their own culture and wellbeing of their own community and country. And, they gain 
thereby in terms of physical strength and dexterity as well as their strong ‘we-feeling’. 

Bhudev seems to suggest, one may infer from the above, that the acharas and samskaras 
of a people or ethnic group contribute to the making of its national character and act as a marker 
of its cultural boundary. Indeed, Bhudev remarks in Samajik Prabandha that one of the bases of 
the specificity of the Indians lies in their liberal religious system and the meaningful rites and 
customs observed by them. Apparently, the various communities practise excessive strictness in 
relation to their respective customs, rites and rituals but, in general, an overall similarity in this 
realm is noticed between people of different regions''. Also, whatever differences the Indians 
may have among themselves, they are never sharper than what distinguishes them (as Indians) 
from other nationalities or ethnic groups'”. Bhudev engages, in a comparative analysis of the 
religious ideas and practices of the non-Hindu communities with those of the Aryas or Hindus of 
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India in order to establish the cultural specificity and identity of the Indians—their social and 
cultural organization. His discourse is marked by a sort of adverse criticism of the non-Hindu, 
particularly the western society and culture, his endeavour to maintain objectivity 
notwithstanding. He also criticizes, at places, with a note of sarcasm, the attitudes and activities 
of the English-educated Indians who under the influence of western ideas denounce the 
indigenous rites and rituals and customs (acaras), samskaras (sacraments) and puja (worship) of 
the deities and their images or idols. Bhudev tries to explain the significance of these for the 
social and cultural wellbeing of the Indians and their symbolic role in signifying the communion 
of man with the cosmos and ultimately with the transcendental and immanent Supreme Being. 
AP does not, therefore, belong to the genre of what persons like Sasadhar Tarkachudamani spoke 
and did. Though at places it betrays the over-enthusiasm of its author to provide a ‘scientific’ 
explanation of particular rites or rituals, the overall aim of the work has been to make explicit the 
moral and spiritual foundations of the traditional Indian (Hindu) social structure and culture. Its 
sharp tone of criticism, at places, of the western society and culture and its intermittently loud 
proclamation of the superiority of Indian culture may detract from the value of the work as an 
objective exercise in comparative social and cultural analysis. But, it does provide a native’s 
view of his own culture and society. The occasional expressions of shrillness evidenced in it may 
be taken for the protests of a person who refuses to meekly submit to and suffer the cultural 
subjection by an alien that tries to anthropologise the people of his own country and their culture. 
Bhudev’s attempt at demonstrating the superiority of the Indian way of life expressed through the 
array of acharas and samskaras may be viewed as an attempt in the direction of ‘reverse 
anthropology’: A native of a colony that hitherto remained ‘an object’ to be ‘understood’ and 
ultimately to be dominated over by the ‘colonial subjects’ now comes to question the assertion of 
superiority by the latter and musters courage to put the colonisers’ ideas, values and practices 
under scrutiny. Viewed from this angle, AP is complementary to Parivarik Prabandha and 
Samajik Prabandha and deserves as much consideration as is enjoyed by them. 

Both Achar Prabandha and Samajik Prabandha emphasize the organic relation between 
dharma and achar.Bhudev remarks in SP, “As a human organism consists of a brain, a middle 
portion, and the various limbs so also any dharma or religious system has its upper layer made of 
the relevant and specific ideas, ideals and philosophical doctrines, a middle part formed by the 
rules of moral conduct, and the limbs constituted by the customs and rites and rituals. These three 
parts are distinct but not entirely separated from one another. As, in a human organism, the 
strength of the two other parts flows from the brain so the brain also gets starved of energy and 
working capacity if the two other segments do not or cannot function properly.” The uppermost 
layer of dharma relating to ideas, ideals and philosophical knowledge and understanding helps 
human mind learn and understand various issues and problems relating to the world and the life 
in it. How a man should maintain his status and behave with others in society are learnt through 
the observance of the prescriptions of the nitisastras, and the adca@rakanda (or that part of the 
socio-religious system which deals with the customs and rites and rituals) spells out the ways and 
means which a man should scrupulously follow in order to gain an access to the Jndnakanda or 
the realm of knowledge. Bhudev’s Parivarik Prabandha also contains important discussion of 
“Dharma-caryad”’ (performance of religious duties and adherence to the path of righteousness), 
“Acara-raksa@” (ensuring the continuance of customs, sacraments, rites and rituals, and worship 
of deities through their regular observance),” “Grke Dharmdadhikarana” (justice within the 
family), or Atithi-sevd (dignified treatment of the ‘atithi’ i.e., one who has no fixed day for 
coming, a guest, a person entitled to hospitality — Monier-Williams, 1899, p.14, col.1) or 
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“Paricchannata” (Cleanliness and ritual purity). Bhudev’s vision of the interconnection of the 

familial and social order, moral order and ritual order cannot, thus, be understood without a 

consideration of his views in Achar Prabandha. : 

Contents of Achar Prabandha 

The ‘sicipatra’ or contents of Acara Prabandha read as follows: 

l. Upakramanikadhyay (Introductory chapter) 

2. Nitydcarprakaran (Part related to rites and rituals to be observed daily) 

Pratham Adhyay (The First Chapter)  - Pratahkrtya 
(Activities and rites to be performed at early dawn) 

Dwitiya Adhyay (The Second Chapter) —Purvanhakritya 
(Rites to be performed at forenoon) 

Tritiya Adhyay (The Third Chapter)- | Madhydnhakritya 
(Rites to be performed at noon) 

Caturtha Adhyay (The Fourth Chapter) - Apardnha, Sayanha O Ratrikrtya 
(Rites to be performed in the afternoon, 
evening and at night) 

Pancam Adhyay (The Fifth Chapter)- Prakaraner Upsamhar 
(Conclusion to the part) 

3. Naimittikacar Prakaran (Part relating to the rites and rituals to be performed 
on special occasions) 

Pratham Adhydy (Chapter one) - Prakaraner vishay nirupan 
(Determination of the subjects to be dealt with in the 
part) 

Dwitiya Adhyay (Chapter two) - Samskar karma, Garbha samskar 
(Religious and purificatory rites and ceremony relating 
to the womb before childbirth) 

Trtiya Adhyay (Chapter Three) - Samskar karma — Saisavasamskar 
(Religious and purificatory rites and ceremonies 
relating to childhood.) 

Caturtha Adhyay (Chapter Four) - Samskar karma — Kaisorasamskar 
(Religious and purificatory rites relating to adolescence) 

Pancam Adhyay (Chapter Five) - Samskar karma ~ Yauvanasamskar (Religious and 
purificatory rites relating to youth) 

Shashtha Adhyay (Chapter Six) - Sraddha Krtya 
(Duties and rites to be performed for paying obeisance 
to the departed soul) 

Saptam Adhyay (Chapter Seven) - Brata (Vrata)-Puja-Parvadir Bishay (Matters relating to 
vows, worship of deities, and calendrical festivals) 

Parisishta 1 (Appendix 1) - Brata pujadir (Brata-puja-adi) Talika 
(List or schedule of sacred vows, calendrical religious 
festivals and worship of deities) 

Parisishta 2 (Appendix 2) - Strisudradir Gcar 

l (The rites and customs to be observed by women and 

sudras, etc.) 
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Evidently, Achar Prabandha has two distinct parts: 1) Nityachar Prakaran (Nitydcara- 
Prakarana) or the part devoted to the daily round of activities or duties which are to be 
performed everyday by the Hindu householder to ensure the physical and mental purification of 
the self and the wellbeing of the members of the family and the community (and even the 
cosmos). (2) Naimikachar-Prakaran (Naimittikacara-Prakarana) or the part relating to those 
activities which are ordained by the sastras but lie outside the arena of nityachar. They are the 
rites and sacraments, vows and religious festivals, which are prompted by a certain ‘nimitta’ or 
end or occasion sanctioned and specified in the scriptures (smrtisastras) or in the puranas or by 
the local customs (deSdcar)'*. Though the book addresses the Hindu householders in general, it 
discusses mainly the rites and rituals, sacraments, and worship to be performed by the Brahmins, 
the highest status group of the varna/ati hierarchy of the caste system. Bhudev believed that the 
purpose of the sastras has been to emphasize that “the Brahmins will be the living embodiment 
of the ideal of honest and truthful way of life of the Hindu community”'*, which has been 
prescribed in them. Appendix 2 to Achar Prabandha clearly states that it is the wisdom of the 
Arya Sastra that the members of the other Varnas will practise the rites and customs prescribed 
for the Brahmins, of course, according to their relative ritual entitlements and capacities. 
“Women are required by the sdstras to behave like the Sudras’"*, i.e., play subsidiary roles in 
relation to the Brahmins (males) in the performance of rituals. For they are ‘Kanisthadhikar? or 
- have lesser entitlements to ritual status and rank than the Brahmin males in the observance of 
religious rites and sacraments as the youngest or younger one comes next to the eldest or elder 
persons of the family and community in such matters. 

Bhudev thus seems to whole-heartedly subscribe to the principle of hierarchy of the 
male-oriented and male-dominated Brahminical socio-cultural order. By hierarchy Dumont 
means a ladder of command, the lower rungs of which are encompassed by the higher ones in a 
regular succession. This gradation involves neither economic power nor political authority but 
only “the principle by which the elements of a whole are ranked in relation to the whole” with 
Hindu religion providing a view of that whole'®. The fundamental structural principle is the 
polarity of pure and impure. “Castes are arranged in a hierarchial order according to the relative 
degree of purity that can be attributed to each in their relations to each other as well as to the 
whole, i€., the Brahmin whose purity “encompasses” the other components of the entire caste 
system” ’. 

This kind of hierarchical relationship obtains, points out Fruzetti, also between the males 
and the females, particularly between the bridegroom and the bride or between the husband and 
the wife, and also between the bride-takers and the bride-givers in Bengali Hindu Society. 
Fruzetti shows through her detailed analysis of marriage of the Bengali women and related rituals 
that the “women’s domain is itself an encompassed element in Bengali hierarchical society”!®. 
The Bengali society is patrilineal (and also patriarchal). The immortality of the line is made 
possible by the birth of male children through a wife. Therefore, before birth, femaleness 
encompasses maleness; but, after birth maleness encompasses femaleness in the male line. 
However, the principle of hierarchy works in tandem with the complementarity of men and 
women. “The complementarity of maleness/femaleness (purush/prakriti) parallels earth/seed, 
encompasser of the bangsa and encompassed by the bangsa; and all these parallels emphasize 
that male is not opposed to female.”” It may be true but the fact remains that in the traditional 
scheme of Bengali society and culture “a woman’s husband is her guru”. Fruzetti observes, “A 
woman’s husband is her first god. A married woman begins her day be touching her husband’s 
feet (pranam karā — a sign of respect) before she even steps down from her bed.” 
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These practices and the ideas behind them seem to perfectly fit in with Bhudev’s vision 
of the scheme of Indian life where hierarchy is accompanied by complementanty. He, therefore, 
fails to read any element of invidious discrimination in favour of the Brahmins (or, for that 
matter, Brahmin males) in the prescription of achars for the Brahmins and restriction on others to 
perform the same. “The achars prescribed for the women and the sudras are vastly easier to 
perform than those prescribed for the Brahmins. And, they are permitted to follow the 
Brahminical rites according to their respective abilities.’ The last part is not explained in any 
detail by Bhudev. 


The scope of Achar Prabandha is very wide indeed! If one considers naimittik achar 
only (apart from the nityachar which forms a separate part of AP), one finds that “some of them 
are called Samskar (samskara), some others are known as Brata (Vrata), a few others are termed 
Sraddha (Srdddha), and some others are called Sddhana. Samskaras are ordained by 
smritisastras and Vedic mantras are recited in them. Most of the pujas (worship of deities) also 
are prescribed by the smritisastras and performed according to prescription of the puranas. The 
bratas or vrata (henceforth the word ‘vratas’ will be read in harmony with Kane’s use of the 
word) too are based on smritis and puranas. Most of the religious practices and rites known as 
sadhana are, according to Bhudev, ordained in Tantra Sastras™. Also, several pujas prescribed in 
Tantra sastras are performed in the region of Bengal. 


Achara Prabandha — Not an Essay in Hindu Revivalism 


The third part of Bhudev Carit (The Biography of Bhudev) records a letter from Bhudev to his 
third son, Mukundadev Mukhopadhyay, which very clearly indicates the nature of Bhudev’s 
view of the acaras of the Hindus. It brings into clear relief Bhudev’s lack of interest in anything 
that might prove to be tantamount to a step towards revivalism of Hinduism. Bhudev observes in 
the relevant part of the letter, dated 11.12.1892, “what you have written about the acaras is true. 
But those acaras which have been referred to by you are no longer observed — J shall not raise 
any point about their revival or resurrection (punarutthan). I shall write only about those acaras 
which are still in vogue or practised in our society. I shall discuss also the veracity or correctness 
of the statement that no new acaras are made or created”. 


In his letter on 13.12.92, Bhudev writes, “proofsheets [of Acara Prabandha] have come 
back to me. I shall incorporate the points suggested by you. But, Z do not intend to dilate on the 
reinstitution of the Vedic Yajnas or sacrifies (Veder Yajner).”* 


Prior to the aforementioned communication between Bhudev and his son, an interesting 
piece of news along with a comment on it was published in the issue of 17.7.91 of the Education 
Gazette. It is as follows: “The financial cost of realization of its purpose works out according to 
the Dharmamahamandali, Rupees Twenty Five Lakhs (or Rs. 2.5 million) at the minimum. They 
have sent their representatives or preachers (pracarakas) to different parts of India to raise the 
fund. They will visit all the different places.””° And, then the comment is: “Money is the most 
insignificant consideration in the Hindu Dharma. The Hindus will never listen to interpretations 
of religion with reverence from anybody else than a person who appears to them to be a selfless 
person like a samnydsi. The purpose of the Dharmamandali would have been better realized if 
the Dharmamandal instead of making efforts to raise fund, tried from the beginning to facilitate 
the explanations of the principles of religion or Dharma by the unselfish scholars to the common 
people. [Then,] whatever little amount is required for the purpose may be raised at ease and 
without efforts.””” 
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Some time after the publication of the foregoing news and comments on it in the 
Education Gazette Bharatadharmamahamandaii (it is difficult to ascertain whether it is the same 
organization as the aforementioned Dharmamahamandali or Dharmamandali) issued one 
supplication which stated inter alia: “The Hindudharma has become downfallen, it is for 
salvaging this degenerated Hindudharma that this Dharmamandali has been founded.’ 


Bhudev babu remarked in Bhudev Carit Ill, “I would never accept or say that the 
Hindudharma has degenerated, whatever may be said by the others to this effect. Those whose 
experience is confined within the limits of urban locality or area and its vicinity may say it. But, I 
have travelled through the length and breadth of India, not for entertainment but in order to 
gather a correct and comprehensive view of the state of affairs in the country. I have had the 
experience that such Brahmins as are endowed with the qualities of their ancestors who lived in 
the Satya Yuga (or the era of pristine purity and honesty) are found in our society even today. 
The custom of providing hospitality along with dignity and honour to the atithi (or uninvited 
guest) is still in vogue in many parts of the country. I have met many such grihasthas 
(households) as would not take water without first rendering hospitality to an atithi. 
Hindudharma is the ever continuing asvattha tree (the Indian fig tree or pee considered sacred). 
[‘eshosvatthah sandtanah’ — i.e., this asvattha is eternal]. This asvattha tree will not perish so 
long as its roots remain intact. The principal root of this*asvattha tree embodying Hindudharma 
is faith in the parakala (the beyond or the hereafter). This root is imperishable though some 
woodpeckers might have made a few holes here and there in the trunk of the tree. Indeed, if the 
Himalayas fall down, it is impossible to raise the downfallen mountain by pushing it upward by 
means of a stalk of the jute-plant; if Hindudharma were really downfallen, nobody would be able 
to redeem it from the allegedly degenerate state whether the person should be a Sasadhar 
Tarkacudamani or a Raja Pyarimohan or a Bhudev Mukherjee.” 


Acaras: A Transanthropological View 


Bhudev’s discourse on acharas in „Achara Prabandha (which is complemented by his 
observations in Vividha Prabhandha)* may be briefly examined in the light of the emphasis 
placed by some anthropologists today on the understanding of the totality of human experience 
which is both existential and transcendental. As Saraswati points out, man’s “discourses of the 
transhuman world” have been as important a part of the human civilization as have been his 
discourses and achievements in the material realm. His efforts towards understanding this 
transhuman world have been as old and persistent as his search for food and shelter. To recognize 
man’s vision of the transhuman or transcendental world is not to denigrate the secular world or 
undermine its’ values. In the Indian tradition, the “sacred and secular are not”, Saraswati most 
pertinently points out, “the two modes of being in the world — the two separate existential 
situations. In the fourfold scheme of life, Dharma, Artha, Kama, Moksha are to be performed in 
progression. Ritual act (Dharma) is necessary at all the four stages”.”’ 


Man has developed, according to Saraswati, “a ritual language” side by side with human 
language which is used in everyday communication in the mundane world. Man communicates 
with God or gods, spirits and ancestors through this ritual language. Ritual language is always a 
code which points beyond what can be expressed in ordinary human language. In its essential 
form it is a fourfold code, consisting of (a) esoteric word, (b) gesture, (c) sound, and (d) everyday 
language of interaction. Borrowing Sanskrit terms, these may be called Mantra, Mudra, Dhvani 
and Vyävahārikī, respectively.” 
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It is important to note that Bhudev has sought to throw light on the nature of the ritual 
code of a classical culture, especially, the Brahminical culture. This ritual code has never been a 
dreary formula though its meaning might not have been readily evident to the non-initiate laity or 
to those who were not familiar with the nuances of the sacred lore of Brahminical culture. 


Each culture has, as Saraswati rightly points out, constructed its own ‘world of the 
sacred’. For man’s desire to know his place in the cosmos is a basic desire and man’s urge for 
overcoming his existential crisis is universal. These desires lie at the root of formulation of an 
appropriate ritual language in every culture. Of course, the forms of ritual language vary from 
one culture to another. However, the basic code of Mantra, Mudra, Dhvani, and Vyavaharik is, 
in Saraswati’s words, “applicable to all cultures, to all kinds of religious expressions””. 

Perusal of Saraswati’s explication of the different parts of the ritual code will reveal the 
importance of Bhudev as a precursor of anthropological discourse of later times in clarifying the 
meaning of the ritual code of the Brahminical culture. In the traditional vision highlighted by 
both Bhudev and Baidyanath Saraswati, the Vedic Mantra is regarded as the primordial Word. It 
is not even the message of God. Indeed, it is God itself. Saraswati quotes in extenso from 
Panikkar to drive home the point: “The Vedic Word (Vac) is ultimately as important as Brahman 
and, in a way......... it is Brahman itself, not as every being ‘is’, ultimately, Brahman, but in a 
special manner”, The Vedic conception of Sabda-Brahman or Brahman as ‘the eternal and 
unidentified Word-Principle (sabdatattva), as it is evident from works like Bhartrhari’s 
Vakyapadiya, has influenced the entire grammatical and linguistic tradition of India. In the 
Tantric tradition a Mantra “is composed of letters. Letters and their combinations, as syllables 
and words, are all forms of manifested Sabda, that is, Brahman-forms. They are each and all 
forms of the creative stress, as uttered by the mouth, heard by the ear, and apprehended by the 
mind....””. Mantras have special significance or meaning for those who utter them during puja 
or worship and sadhana or practice. They consist of certain letters, or letters arranged in definite 
sequence of sounds of which the letters are the representative signs. Certain aspects (Vibhuti) of a 
deity are inherent in particular varnas or letters. “The mantra of a Devata is that letter or 
combination of letters which reveals the Devata to the consciousness of the sadhaka (devotee or 
worshipper), who has evoked it by his sadhanasakti. The form of a particular Devata appears out 
of the particular mantra of which that Devata is the Adhisthatr-Devata (presiding deity). This 
mantra is intoned in the proper way according to letter (Varna) and rhythm (Svara). For these 
reasons a Mantra when translated ceases to be a Mantra, that is, the sounds uttered and heard in 
the translation are not the body of, and do not evoke Devata.**” The inextricable and invariable 
relationship of a particular word or sound and its meaning in a Mantra differentiates it from 
prayer which may be conveyed in what words the worshipper chooses and bears its meaning on 
its face. This interpretation by Saraswati perhaps explains the insistence made by Bhudev on 
people’s making sincere and serious efforts in understanding the meaning of the words in 
mantras and stotras chanted by them in their ritualistic and religious performances and his 
efforts towards helping them in that direction. 


Along with Mantra, Mudra too forms an important part of performance of rituals and 
religious activities. Mudra is, Saraswati correctly points out, the ritualistic symbol in hand 
gestures and bodily positions (or dsanas). In Indian classical dancing as well as in acts of 
worship or sadhana (practice) mudra means subtle hand gestures representing specific feelings. 
A Mudra is sometimes performed by pronouncing Mantra, generally for the fruition of the 
Mantra. “Hence it is a Mantric sign”. 
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Dhvani (sound) is the third constituent of the ritual language. According to the Tantric 
tradition (which has been strong and influential particularly in Bengal, the land of birth of 
Bhudev), the Brahmdanda or spheroid (universe) is pervaded by Sakti as Dhvani called Nada, 
Prana and the like. Saraswati observes that in all forms of chants and recitation (as in the case of 
Vedic hymns and recitation of Durgd-saptasati and other stotras), the critical aspect is sound. 
Dhvani is, therefore, a ‘Mantric’ sign. 

The fourth constituent of the ritual code is Vyavahdriki. In course of performance of 
rituals or religious acts, the priest or the mentor (Guru) instructs the performer to follow the 
prescribed method (For example: Bring the cow, Chant the Mantra. Look at the Polestar). Such 
mstructions are offered in the language spoken and understood by the performer. This use of 
everyday language in ritual interaction is called Vyavakariki by Saraswati. But, in Brahminical 
rituals Vyavahariki is often prescribed in Sanskrit, which means that a performer of a ritual or 
religious act must, in order to correctly follow the instructions of the priest, know Sanskrit and 
understand what 1s suggested in prescriptions and injunctions articulated in Sanskrit. Proficiency 
in mother tongue or in any language other than Sanskrit does not seem to be of much help for the 
performer if he does not understand Sanskrit. Because of excessive emphasis on English 
education and western culture, the Bengalis or Indians came to neglect Sanskrit. As a result, not 
only the common householders performing the rituals or religious activities but many of the 
officiating priests also fail to understand the meaning of the mantras suggested in ritual 
prescriptions or stotras (verses in praise of deities) chanted in worships. Parts of Achar 
Prabandha and Vividha Prabarndha have been devoted to the explication in Bengali of this 
meaning — literal as well as symbolic — of these mantras and stotras. 

AP and the related portions of Vividha Prabandha are, therefore, not to be dismissed (as 
has been done by Bishi) as literary exercises devoted to the archaic aspects of Indian culture. 
They are records of sincere efforts by a Bengali Hindu Brahmin towards presenting before his 
countrymen an intelligible version of the religious culture and ritual code pertaining to the 
Brahminical culture which might have been changing through time but is not yet dead as Dodo. 
Knowledge of it is necessary for a comprehensive understanding of the Indian value system. 


H 


The Function of Acharas in Human Life 


As he feels terribly concemed with the rapidly declining veneration of his countrymen, 
particularly of a section of the English-educated youth, for the indigenous customs, rites and 
rituals and religion, Bhudev makes a serious effort to highlight the efficacy of the practice of 
sadachar (sadacara) or good customs, rites and rituals as prescribed in the sastras or scriptures. 
He does it through an elaborate explanation of the following Sanskrit sloka or verse: dharmo’sya 
mulanyasavah prakando/ vittani sakhaschadanani kamah/ yasamsi puspani phalamca punyam/ 
asau saddcara-tarurmahiyan//. Sadachar is described in the verse as a huge or majestic tree. 
Bhudev explains how its different parts promote the material and spiritual wellbeing of men and 
women participating in the socio-religious order in consonance with Sadachar. 
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Dharmo’ sya miilani 


The couple of words noted above means ‘dharmah (dharma) + asya (its) + mulani (roots), i.e., 
Dharma is the root of it or sadacara. Bhudev points out in the introduction to AP that "Dharma 1s 
the root of sadachar or good customs.” Dharma means observance of the prescription of sastras. 
Bhudev quite legitimately assumes and demonstrates the close connection between what is 
understood as Dharma by the Hindus and their notions of saddchar and sastras. He anticipates 
the exposition of the point by a host of scholars of later days. We may take up, for example, the 
views of the French scholar Robert Lingat who formulated his views on the basis of the wntings 
of Indian scholars such as P. V. Kane; they are shared by scholars like Duncan M. Derrett. Lingat 
admits that the word 'DAarma' is not easily comprehensible for the western mind. Its most 
general sense is provided “by its root, dhr, which signifies the action of maintaining, sustaining 
or supporting and which has produced fre in Latin (fretus, depending upon, and daring to) and fir 
(firmus, strong in the physical and moral senses, whence solid, hard, and durable)". Dharma is 
what is firm and durable, what sustains and maintains, what hinders fainting and falling. Applied 
to the universe, dharma signifies the eternal laws which maintain the world. During the Vedic 
period the notion of dharma comes to suggest the fundamental laws of the sacrifice. Thus, 
dharma was verily the sacrificial act which maintains and even influences the cosmic order; it is 
in this sense that the Mrimamsä School applies the word. Later on, that more or less magical act 
of sacrifice remains constantly present before the minds of the authors, but the concept of 
dharma is widened: it envelops the moral world as well as the physical; and the norm of ritual 
becomes a norm of conduct. In external terms, dharma is the action which, provided it is 
conformable to the order of things, permits man to realise his destiny to the full, sustains him in 
this life, and assures his wellbeing after death. By its own virtues that act produces a spiritual 
benefit for him who has performed it, which will necessarily bear fruit in the other world. 
Contrastingly, an act which is contrary to dharma and is, therefore, called adharma, necessarily 
involves a sanction, a ‘fall' for the one who commits it, which will strike him in his future life if 
not in his present life. "Destroyed, Dharma destroys; protected, he protects”, so says Manu (VIII. 
15: hanyate eva hato kanti dharmo raksati raksitah). In internal terms, dharma signifies the 
obligation, binding upon every man who desires that his actions should bear fruit, to submit 
himself to the laws which govern the universe and to direct his life in consequence. That 
obligation constitutes his duty: and that is the further sense of dharma. 


From there it is but an easy step to the sense which dharma bears in the texts honoured 
by the followers of sanatana dharma. This is the totality of duties which bears upon the 
individual according to his status (varna) and the stage of life (4rama) at which he stands, the 
totality of rules which he must follow, if he is concerned with the hereafter. This is the sense in 
which the term has been used in the epics, notably in the celebrated passage in the Bhagavadgita 
where Kysna tells Arjuna, who is hesitant in giving orders for commencing the battle, about the 
latter’s duty (sva-dharma) as a Ksatriya. Lingat observes, as if echoing Bhudev (whose works he 
might not have read), "This morality is addressed to man in society. It is based on a belief in 
retribution for one's acts and on the transmigration .... Its foundation and sanction are religious, 
but it is essentially social in the sense that, in a social order visualised as one with the natural 
order, the individual who obeys its precepts performs a duty which is as much social as religious. 
So far as this life is concerned, it provides him with reasons for acting and for fulfilling as his 
function, his role in society. It sees man's welfare in his works. And, in effect this is the morality 
of action**" postulated by the sastras and the conception of law which emerges from them. 
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The Mystics and the writers of dharma-sastras also extol salvation-morality, rather, 
liberation-morality, whose object is to enable a samnyasin or renouncer of the world to escape 
from the chain of rebirth by abstaining from and renouncing works of any kind. This morality 
goes beyond the domain of the authors of dharma-sastra. 


It follows that, for authors committed to the religious significance of actions, society's 
essential end is the realization of dharma, when each individual can put his duties into effect. So 
their structure of law has dharma as its axis. But, the Hindus contrast with dharma (what is 
good) both artha (the useful) and kama (the pleasurable), which also motivate human behaviour. 
Under the heading of artha the rule is assessed by the measure of profit, the advantage one draws 
from it; under that of Adma the measure is that of the pleasure which is experienced. Along with 
dharma sastras, there are artha-sastras, set out in treatises on politics as the practice of princes, 
just as there is a science of pleasure codified in the Kamasutra. For Manu (IJ. 224) wisdom is to 
be found in a harmonious combination of the three prime motives of human nature. 


However, the man who is anxious about his future destiny must search for the rules of 
behaviour in the science of dharma since the rule of dharma will remain fixed at the very 
foundation of the concept of law. It is, therefore, important to examine its various sources. 

The dharma-siiras (Gautam, I. 1-2; Vas. I. 4-6) enumerate three sources of dharma: the 
Veda, Tradition and "Good Custom”. The codes of Manu (II. 12) and of Yajfiavalkya 1.7 add one 
more: inner contentment (svasya priyam Gtmanah, atma-tusfi). Inner contentment or the approval 
of one’s conscience is a source of dharma if one does not infer (from it) that whatever satisfies 
someone can be considered a rule of behaviour. Recourse to reason and to logic should not be 
overlooked (Manu I.I). Manu is not as hostile to reasoning as to sophistry which seeks to 
undermine the authority of the written rule. Later authors like Yajňavalkya. Narada and Brhaspati 
allow substantial scope for logic and exegesis as means of deciding upon the rule to be followed. 
However, one resorts to atmatushti (i.e., satisfaction based on one’s discerning capacity and 
discretion) only when one does not find a rule as to how to behave in a particular situation in the 
Veda, Tradition and good custom, which are considered to be sources in juridical discussion. 

For every author of dharma Sastra(s) dharma rests primarily on the Veda or rather 
Revelation (Sruti). In reality the Veda means not only the Vedic texts but, rather, the totality of 
knowledge, the sum of all understanding, of all religious and moral truths. These truths are not 
human creations; they exist by themselves and have always existed. They form a kind of code 
with infinite prescriptions of which only the Supreme Being can have the perfect knowledge. 
This eternal code was revealed to certain chosen ones, and that is what is called Sruti. One 
discerns in this theory the ancient belief in a cosmic and moral order which is at the foundation 
of the concept of dharma and also an affirmation that the rule of dharma has a transcendent 
character. 

Tradition (Smrti) differs from Revelation (sruti) inasmuch as it is not a direct, ‘heard’ 
perception of the divine precepts but an indirect perception founded on memory (smrti : memory, 
the act of remembering. Lat, memor). A sage remembers and transmits to men the traditions 
which he has gathered and which are the authorized means of acquiring wisdom. Smrti 
encompasses six Vedangas, the two epics, and the PurGnas. All these works contain the rules of 
dharma. But, those whose special object it is to expound them are mostly written in the form of 
sutra (thread, leading thread, whence rule) that is to say, in aphorisms or highly condensed and 
abstract sentences, intended, no doubt, to be learnt by heart and unintelligible until they are 
explained and commented upon by the master(s). 
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The sutras appertaining to rituals or kalpa sutras are subdivided into srauta-sutras 
dealing with sacrifices, grhya-acara, and the custom of those who have undergone instruction. 
Sadacara comes to signify “even usage practised from time immemorial by virtuous and 
instructed [Sishtas] people, without any special localisation, subject to the condition that no such 
usage should be motivated by any visible mundane purpose.””” 

Bhudev considers customs or rites and rituals as are prescribed by the sastras or 
scriptures to be sadachars. And, observance of sadachars is dharma or duty or the righteous 
way. In tradition the complex of sadachars has been compared with a great or noble tree each 
part of which ensures virtue and welfare of the members of society who are now ignorant of the 
precepts and rites and rituals prescribed by the sastras. Secondly, the spread of education 
introduced by the foreign rulers breeds irreverence for the code of conduct prescribed in sastras 
and the rites and rituals ordained by them. English education from the very primary stage of 
schooling of children does not have any room for the acquisition of knowledge of the indigenous 
customs and rituals prescribed by the tradition. Consequently, people have lost faith in the 
traditional code of conduct. In the third place, the "demonstration effect" of the material 
prosperity of the members of the race of alien rulers works negatively on the minds of the 
Indians. If the former can, think the Indians, prosper materially without observing the customs or 
rites venerated in the Indian tradition, why should the Indians follow these customs and rites? 
They, consequently, lose reverence for the indigenous customs and rites. But, Bhudev points out, 
the natives of India do not reflect on the why and how behind the material success of the alien 
race that has eventually come to subjugate them. 

The aforementioned factors behind the gradual weakening and eventual extinction of the 
achars prescribed by the sastras originate in external conditions. Their removal is a difficult but 
not an impossible task. First, if there is a strong desire for learning the precepts of the sastras, 
there is still an ample scope for its fulfilment; people can learn them even now. Bhudev assures 
his audience that the amount of extant knowledge of sastras is considerable indeed and quite a 
large number of men and women try to show due deference to the customs and rites prescribed in 
sastras through their scrupulous observance and they meet success. Secondly, the adverse effects 
of the alien system of education may be felt strongly by the students during their childhood and 
youth. But with the advancing age people gradually get rid of those blemishes. Bhudev makes the 
interesting point that greater familiarity with the alien system of education or European 
knowledge particularly European science would help the natives of India discover the rationality 
behind their indigenous customs and the precepts of their scriptures*’. He notes that the English- 
educated of his own times do not behave in as bemused and confused a manner as was betrayed 
by the batch of English-educated preceding them. Thirdly, Bhudev urges upon his countrymen to 
appreciate that the cause of the political dominance of the English over the Indians is not and 
cannot be the utter lack of respect of the English for their customs or their libertarianism or 
licentiousness. The root of their superior power lies in their physical and mental strength and 
efficiency and their strong sense of fellowship and mutual sympathy with one another which is 
bred by their scrupulous observance of the rules of conduct of their own land and their own 
religion and way of life. 

Bhudev claims that the observance of customs and rites prescribed by the Indian (Hindu) 
sastras contribute to the enhancement of physical strength, courage and efficiency and such 
qualities as magnanimity and sattvikata or purity of heart. If the Indians follow the customs and 
rites and rituals which are laid down in their sastras, they can attain a higher stage than the one 
achieved by the English. He feels happy with the fact that his countrymen have come to 
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appreciate the beneficial effect of following the indigenous code of conduct in their socio- 
religious life. They have started to criticise the blind imitation of the behaviour of the English as 
they realise that such behaviour 1s a sign of low taste and is injurious to their culture and society. 
The obsession of the first batch of English-educated Indians with conversation in English, 
English apparel like coat, pantaloon and hat, or dining on the table has been, Bhudev points out, 
weakening in case of the later batches of English-educated in India. Bhudev indirectly makes 
here a sarcastic remark about those who showed overenthusiasm over social reforms. He remarks 
that those among his countrymen, who went to England but returned to India, have shown the 
imprudence of visiting their neighbours or friends in accompaniment of their bibis or wives who, 
in their turn, do not follow the traditional code of modesty or decency and imitate various 
features of the English way of life; they do not, however, show any zeal for plunging in social 
reform. With the passage of time and with an increase in the number of the individuals going 
abroad and returning therefrom, the element of imprudence initially betrayed by them will 
disappear. 

But, the remaining two of the five factors responsible for the weakening of the force of 
traditional practices among the natives of India, viz., animality and inertia, seem to be related to 
the basic character of the Indians, rather, to the basic features of human nature, and, therefore, 
defy the possibility of any quick remedy against them. Indeed, the precepts or the rites and rituals 
and code of conduct enjoined by the sastras are aimed at the removal of basic frailties of human 
nature and they can be removed only through honouring the prescriptions of the sastras. 

Both animality (pasudharma) and inertia (jada dharma) are usually found to characterize 
human nature. Animality breeds waywardness and licentiousness. To indulge in anything that 
attracts it without any thought about its consequences is part of animal nature. And, a principal 
objective of the Sastras is to reduce anali e seek to ensure that man should secure help 
and guidance from them as to how to perform his duties with determination of purpose, 
concentration of mind, magnanimity of heart, and physical efficiency. To take food whenever the 
mind wants, to lie down and sleep whenever it is so desired, to do whatever is dictated by the 
impulse of anger are examples of licentiousness which is prohibited in the scriptures. And, their 
prevention cannot be secured except through the observance of sastrachar or code of conduct 
and rituals prescribed by the sastras. Only the performance of what is enjoined by sastras helps 
the control of the aforementioned features of rajast! or passion and the nourishment of sattva 
guna or the quality of purity or goodness”. 

The fact of existence of jadadharma or torpidity in man is evidenced by his indolence. 
The performance of rites and rituals and other kinds of duties prescribed in sastras destroys 
idleness. Since the sastras enjoin people to observe the customs, rites and rituals which pervade 
the entire course of their life (including the rites-de-passage), they do not leave any room for 
people's wasting their time in idleness. Sastras do not allow those who follow them to be 
lackadaisical even for a moment. They ensure the all-round wellbeing of men and women 
through their prescription regarding the kind of action (taking food, going out on a stroll, 
sleeping, etc.) appropriate for particular parts of a day, month and year and the kind of food 
suitable for the particular state of mind and body. They protect those who follow the injunctions 
from greed, intense desire for material and physical comforts or indolence and inaction. 

Bhudev deplores that critics of sastric injunctions do not attach any importance to their 
role in doing away with torpor and indolence from human life and that they erroneously stress 
the limiting or restraining effect of the prescription and proscription of sastras. The critics 
mistakenly allege that the code of conduct and rites and rituals enjoined by the sastras curb 
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man’s independence of action and annihilate all his desires and passion and ultimately the very 
drive for action. To remove this kind of misunderstanding and misinterpretation of the 
prescriptions of sastras, Bhudev calls for a patient perusal of their true meaning or implication. 
The mistake of the critics arises from two sources. The first one is, he repeats, the lack of 
attention to the role of injunctions of sastras in removing torpor and indolence from human life. 
The second source of the mistake is the failure to follow the implication of the distinction made 
by the sastras between the duties of a Grhastha or householder and those of one who embraces 
Vanaprastha. The practice of austerity which may be followed by a Vanaprastha and which may 
weaken the body of a man is forbidden for a householder. In earlier times, Bhudev takes pains to 
establish, people followed the prescriptions and proscriptions of the sastras more scrupulously 
than the people in modern times. "They [the former] could digest a greater quantity of food, had 
more strength and enjoyed a longer span of life - their senses did not grow weak and become 
inactive early in their life as it happens with the people of modern times who do not lead their life 
in accordance with the injunctions of sastras**". 


Bhudev refutes the suggestion that the precepts of the scriptures have chained the people 
who obey them in terms of infinite restrictions and have totally annihilated their freedom. The 
rites and rituals prescribed by the sdstras do not take away one's liberty; on the contrary, they 
contribute in reality “to the growth of one's freedom by removing one's torpor and indolence". He 
seeks to illustrate the point by comparing two persons. One of them rises, habitually, at late hours 
in the morning during winter; he takes tea on the bed itself and is subjected to a feeling of 
lassitude throughout the day. The other person wakes up early in the moming, chants the holy 
name of his cherished deity, performs the routine morning duties and takes bath to cleanse 
himself of impurities and thus becomes freed from the fear of cold and simultaneously from the 
grip of lethargy and intellectual sloth. Bhudev asks: Which one between the two is really free - 
the late-riser or the early-riser? Even a little of serious reflection on the issue suggests that 
complete freedom or independence is revealed nowhere in this life on earth. Human beings 
submit either to natural passions of the senses or to the code of conduct enjoined by their 
respective societies and value systems. Bhudev avers that it is better to acquire mastery of one's 
senses and passions through the observance of the social code of conduct which is rationally 
conceived and developed in scriptures than to submit to the dictates of irrational passion and 
desires of uncontrolled senses. Bhudev observes, “Upanishads firmly aver this very truth in an 
allegorical language: ‘Devdsuradh samyetireh' - gods and demons got involved in warfare. It 
suggests, to the wise seers, that the senses enlightened and disciplined by the wise counsel of 
Sastras or scriptures and thus endowed with sattva guna are the gods while natural passions 
issuing forth from the senses which are not bridled and disciplined by the code of conduct 
suggested in the sastras are the demons and the body and mind of man is the battlefield for the 
two. If the tamoguna or the quality of darkness or ignorance bred by the play of unbridled senses 
is controlled and the mind is cleansed of it through the practice of the precepts of sastras, it 
ensures the victory of the divine, which is the real and ultimate goal behind the prescriptions of 
the sastras. Therefore, dharma is the foundation of the sastracharas (or the rules of conduct and 
rites and rituals prescribed in the sastras“)." 

The above analysis by Bhudev suggests that he understands dharma in two interrelated 
senses in which it is understood by the Hindus in general: (1) Dharma is the righteous way as 
enshrined in the duties laid down in the prescriptions and prohibitions of the sastras or scriptures 
and (2) dharma is also the way to divine and spiritual realization. What he wants to impress upon 
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the audience is the interrelation of the two and the need for disciplining of the body and mind, 
which is, according to him, required by any people for its all-round development. 

Every community including the English whom many English-educated Indians do not 
properly understand and blindly imitate seeks to ensure a certain kind of discipline through the 
code of conduct appropriate to its genius. In case of the Indians, rather the Hindus, the task is 
served by the code of conduct and rites and rituals which are enshrined in sastras and are 
appropriate to their genius. And, this genius lies in harmonising the pursuit of mundane interests 
with the attempt at realizing spiritual goals. The way for the Indians lies not in unthinking 
imitation of the western culture and manners and spurning of the customs and rites and rituals 
suggested by the sastras but in understanding the meaning of the traditional code of conduct and 
scrupulously observing it. 


Asabah Prakandah 

The trunk of the tree of sadachar or good customs or right code of conduct is ayuh (dyus) or 
longevity or span of life. In other words, observance of good customs and rites and rituals firmly 
ensures long life of those who observe them. One's longevity depends, Bhudev points out, on as 
many as twelve factors: (i) Longevity of the ancestors, more particularly, the parents, (ii) birth 
without any deformity or handicap, (iii) absence of accidents, (iv) residence in a healthy 
environment, (v) nutritious food, (vi) appropriate and adequate clothing, (vii) cleanliness, (viii) 
moderate food or controlled diet, (ix) temperance, (x) discipline and regularity, (xi) tolerance for 
differences and fortitude to overcome the consequences of conflict, (xii) peace of mind. Bhudev 
classifies them in three, though interrelated, categories: a) ‘praktan’ (praktana) i.e., what is 
determined by forces beyond the individual control, particularly by the consequences of what 
was done by him in his/her previous birth, b) sdmajika, i.e., social, c) Purushakara (purusakara), 
i.e., human effort as distinguished from daiva or fate. These categories are, of course, embedded 
in one another“, 

The first three factors are largely beyond the control of individuals. Individual will or 
effort is of no avail in relation to the longevity of the parents or the absence of their congenital 
defect or the occurrence of an accident or a terminating disease which may quite unexpectedly 
fall to the lot of a soul. Though these lie beyond the control of a particular person, they can, to a 
certain extent, be influenced or modified or mitigated by collective effort. If the parents 
maintained good health through the observance of the code of conduct ordained by tradition and 
honoured by the previous generations, congenital defect of their progeny or its mortality at 
childhood might have been avoided. An increase in knowledge as well as mutual sympathy of the 
members of a community may help, to a certain measure, the reduction in the number of 
accidents. Thus, though the first three causes are beyond the control of any individual person, 
they can be brought under control by purusha-parampara or several (descending) generations 
together, which collectively inherit and preserve the qualities of previous generations as well as 
by a purushasamashti or a number of persons constituting a community at the present point of 
time. What Bhudev wants his audience to appreciate is the role of collective effort manifested in 
the form of heredity (or what is transmitted through generations to any particular family) as well 
as in the form of healthful community life at a given point of time in ensuring health and 
longevity of the members of a community. The salience of the latter factor, i.e., the ambience 
created by the community is more evident in the working of the succeeding three factors, i.e., 
factors from the fourth to the sixth in the list mentioned in the beginning, and they are, therefore, 
called social. Children cannot provide themselves with appropriate and adequate food and 
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clothings and shelter which are required for a healthy life. If their parents and guardians take 
proper care in providing them with healthy abode, nutritious food and adequate clothings and in 
ensuring their proper socialization through which the children grow to internalise discipline and 
temperance, the children may rest assured of a long span of life free from ailments or diseases. 

The remaining six factors can be controlled by a grown-up individual through his 
purushakara or personal effort. A man himself can exercise his will and make appropriate effort 
to maintain cleanliness, take controlled diet, observe temperance, keep discipline and regularity, 
show respect and tolerance for differences and calmly meet the problems of conflict, and 
maintain tranquillity and peace of mind. Though a man has agency in relation to the working of 
these six factors, their actual operation depends partly on the thoughts and actions of the other 
members of the community he belongs to. First, an individual must have the opportunity to learn 
the appropriate values, norms and skills at the proper time, and will, therefore, have to depend on 
others. For the recollection of appropriate values thus learnt and for their unerring application he 
requires the support of praktan or predetermined destiny in the form of freedom from any 
congenital defect as well as the concrete examples of those members of the community who lead 
a life in accordance with those values. Thus the three kinds of factors governing human life 
praktan (predetermined destiny), samaj (society, rather, community) and purushakar (individual 
volition and effort) - are closely interwoven. The sastras clearly recognize this intimate bond of 
the three kinds of factors influencing the lives of men and women in society and have prescribed 
such a code of conduct and rites and rituals as will nourish all the three mutually reinforcing sets 
of factors. Once one has this correct understanding of the prescriptions and proscriptions by the 
Sastras, one can easily detect the errors of those who tend to evaluate the indigenous sastras (of 
the Hindus), which have a comprehensive view of different aspects of human life, and the factors 
influencing them, according to the standards of European system of appraisal. The latter stress 
the role of individual effort to the exclusion of praktan and samaj or community. They come to 
consider the codes and rites laid down in sastras to be irrelevant or superstitious and deviate 
from the code of conduct enshrined in sastras. Many of them are, Bhudev claims, deprived of 
longevity as a result. 

Scepticism is another problem with these critics of sastras. They complain of the 
imperative character of the sayings of the sastras. Such an imperative character precludes any 
kind of judgement by a person on the probable consequences of actions ordained by the sastras 
as well as those in deviation from them. They forget, Bhudev points out, that the authors of 
sastras laid down the rules of behaviour on a careful judgement of pros and cons of actions. It is 
difficult to establish any rule or law about human behaviour and action, which does not have a 
number of exceptions. But, the judgement of the makers of sastras had a strong basis in their vast 
experience of the real world and life in general in contrast to any particular person's own life, 
experience, or ideas when this seems atypical or unrealistic in some way or other. They were 
aware and conscious of the degrees of probability of wholesome or pernicious effects of an 
action. But, they in their important role of educators of the common people did not deem it fit to 
leave a norm or rule to be evaluated afresh every time by each person in terms of its probable 
consequences for his/her well-being. A teacher who keeps his pupils ever undecided and 
sceptical regarding the efficacy of what he suggests hardly proves to be effective. This is the 
reason why sastras as teacher and guide of the people issue their prescriptions and proscriptions 
in an imperative mood. i 

Bhudev offers an interesting analogy to make his point. When a person is about to jump 
down from the rooftop of a tall building, he should not be allowed to consider and experiment 
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with whether his fall on the ground would put an end to his life or he may avert death depending 
on the structure and strength of his physique, the trajectory of the descent of his falling body 
which may be determined in a particular way on his adoption of a specific technique, the nature 
of soil on the ground below, etc. In order to avoid the disaster which will, in all probability, 
befall the person, others must tell him firmly that death is inevitable if he jumps down from the 
rooftop. The sastras adopt this kind of firm attitude and commanding tone in issuing their 
injunction in order to prevent the common people from indulging in such behaviour as authors of 
sastras have found, on the basis of their wide experience, to be essentially harmful to individual 
and social well-being. This educative aspect of sastras, which is at the base of the mandatory 
nature of their provisions, is often neglected by the beneficiaries of the modern system of 
education. The English-educated, therefore, harbour scepticism regarding the sastras and indulge 
in behaviour contradicting the sastras and invite thereby, according to Bhudev, only woes to 
themselves. In the hoary past Buddha and in recent times Rammohan too ignored this aspect of 
the sastras. 

What is important to bear in mind is the welfare-promoting aspect of the injunctions of 
sastras which were founded on rational understanding and wide experience of the makers of 
sastras. One has to have faith in this reasoning implicit in rules or laws of the Sastras. And, one 
has to patiently and punctiliously observe the customs, rites and rituals of the sastras without any 
attachment to the results of their deeds. Bhudev offers another imaginary anecdote. A boy was 
told by his father to water the roots of a plant. The father told him that it would help the plant 
grow firm roots in the soil and it would grow to maturity. The boy did that. But, everyday in 
order to examine the veracity of his father's prescription he uprooted the plant. He wanted to 
ensure that the result as suggested by his father was achieved. The plant perished. With the help 
of this parable Bhudev sought to demonstrate the efficacy and necessity of doing work without 
any desire for or attachment to its result. 

Bhudev tries to impress upon his countrymen the practical need for placing reliance on 
what their indigenous body of knowledge including the sastras suggests with the help of another 
story. When a child asks its father the name of the round shaped luminous body pleasantly 
shining in the evening sky, the father will tell the child that it is called ‘chand’ (moon). If the 
child further inquires why it is so called, the father may suggest that everybody calls it chand 
(moon) and he may demonstrate the veracity of his statement by asking the others around him 
and the child to suggest the name of that luminous round-shaped body. The others will testify 
that it is called chand (moon). Similarly, the rationality behind the prescriptions and proscriptions 
of the sastras regarding socio-religious conduct and their efficacy may be buttressed with 
reference to similar injunctions found in the indigenous system of knowledge and art of curing 
diseases, or in the European sciences, or in the accounts of customs and codes of conduct of 
peoples of different countries. “But”, Bhudev avers, “none of these systems of knowledge and 
action - whether it is the indigenous system of healing the patients or the European sciences or 
the corpuses of knowledge of customary behaviour in different countries - is in a position to 
prescribe or explain the rules laid down in our Smrtis which are based on a comprehensive, and 
not a one-sided, view of the wellbeing of men and women and which are in every manner 
suitable for and applicable to us.” The system of knowledge and art of healing as well as the 
physical sciences (developed by the Europeans which deal with the external aspect of the reality) 
takes into consideration only a certain specific facet of the reality. Specific rules found in the 
body of customs of a different country may apply to us in particular cases of our life. But, none 
of them can be, Bhudev reiterates, considered the pramana (the authority behind or the proof and 
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authentic argument in support) of the prescriptions of our sastras. Besides, we can hope to 
receive the right kind of direction from no other system than the Aryasastras, since the root of 
the efficacy of codes of conduct and rites prescribed by them lies in the exercise or regular 
observance of them [according to ways laid down by the Aryasastras]. It is only the makers of 
sastras who visualized and suggested as to how greatly man can develop the quality of equipoise 
and fortitude to overcome conflicts and contradictions. None else has succeeded in doing it. “It is . 
the prerogative of yoga sastras to suggest the way for the exercise of internal faculties of human 
beings”. 


One may read in the above arguments by Bhudev (part of which is a repetition of what 
he observed in connection with his discussion of “Dharmo'sya mūlāni”) two principal features of 
his thought about the society and culture, particularly the traditional society and culture of 
India. First, Bhudev emphasizes the ethnic specificity of the Indian people, more particularly, the 
Hindu. Good customs as ordained in the sastras reflect that specificity. The Indians should not 
feel ashamed of their customs but should follow them scrupulously since they can maintain their 
ethnic identity and cultural autonomy as against the foreign rulers and their culture through 
conscious and conscientious observance of the customs of their native society. Secondly, the 
traits of Indian culture, as reflected in the sastras, do not hang in isolation from one another. A 
culture is a complex in which different traits remain interrelated and integrated. The principle 
which weaves them together into a meaningful whole has to be carefully examined and 
understood. The attempt at understanding any trait of a cultural system by comparing it in a 
piecemeal fashion with an apparently similar trait in a different cultural system which is guided 
by a different principle is an exercise in futility. Bhudev takes great pains in explicating the 
principles underlying the rites and rituals and code of behaviour prescribed in the Hindu 
tradition, its religious texts and law books. He tries to instill in the hearts of his countrymen a 
sense of pride in their indigenous customs and rites and rituals as prescribed by the sastras which 
according to him evince a principle that harmoniously blends man's mundane interests with his 
spiritual yarning and thus ensures all-round wellfare of man. No doubt, Bhudev takes resort to 
comparison of the Indian (Arya or Hindu) culture with other cultures (Bhudev does it more 
explicitly in Samajik Prabandha). But, he is reticent of adopting the method Jest it lead to 
Spurious comparison of the features of cultural systems instead of a reliable comparison of the 
systems. One wonders, however, whether Bhudev's trepidation originates from his eagerness to 
emphasize the ethnic identity of the Indians or from a certain kind of ethnocentrism. This critical 
observation may be kept in mind while the readers follow the rest of the discussion. - 


Vittani Sakha, schadanadnikamah 

Wealth or riches is the branches of the tree of sadachar and desires are its leaves. Bhudev makes 
a significant remark when he says that sadachar or good customs (of the Hidnus) favour 
opulence through the acquisition of riches. He seems to pose a challenge to those orientalists who 
believe and try to make the Indians believe that the Indians are disinterested in mundane affairs 
and are given to otherworldly pursuits. Bhudev shows that the traditional value system of India 
has paid due attention to all the three different types of activities leading to opulence: 


(1) Acquisition of riches, 
(2) Their preservation, and 
(3) Their accumulation or growth. 
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All the three tasks are performed efficiently and effectively if people observe good 
customs and perform what is prescribed in the sastras and refrain from doing what is prohibited 
by them. 

First, acquisition of wealth is not al all difficult if one has a sound and efficient physique 
having fitness to work, intelligence and presence of mind for taking prompt and correct decision, 
a calm but energetic mind, and a trustworthy and endearing nature. Regular practice of sadachar 
leads to the attainment and development of the aforementioned qualities of body, intellect, mind 
and nature, which help the acquisition of wealth. Secondly, preservation of wealth is ensured 
through restraint of the desire for consumption, control over luxury, pruning of ostentation, and 
observance of the social rules ensuring justice. All these originate from observance of sadachars. 
In the third place, the growth of wealth is contingent on thrift, prudence and farsightedness, and 
orderly and peaceful condition in society. These qualities and conditions are nourished and 
ensured through the observance of sadachars. Trade and commerce is a well known means for 
the acquisition of and increase in wealth, and success in it depends on truthfulness evinced in 
honouring trust, exercise of intelligence guided by good intention, application of the discerning 
capacity, and farsightedness. Observance of sadachar and code of conduct laid down in sastras 
helps the growth of all the aforementioned qualities. 

Bhudev is aware and wants to make the others conscious of the fact that the scriptures of 
the Hindus are largely socio-religious in nature and in the beginning he has pointed out that 
dharma is both a scheme of duty in life and a quest for the religious in the sense of spiritual. 
And, he frontally takes on the criticism of the detractors of the Hindu view of life, who proceed 
on the ground that it is thoroughly other-worldly in nature. He shows how the scriptures of the 
Hindus put adequate emphasis on the pursuit of worldly interests by the Hindus. At the same 
time, he emphasizes, the Hindus are never allowed by the complex of customs, rites and rituals of 
the society to remain unmindful of the ultimate spiritual value. 

Bhudev turns the table on the western critics of the Indian or Hindu culture, who harp on 
its allegedly otherworldly nature. He shows that, instead of Hinduism, it is Christianity, 
particularly Catholicism, that erroneously harps on the opposition between the search for wealth 
and the religious or spiritual endeavour and emphasises only one side of the reality. It was 
prompted by the spirit of renunciation of the world. It does not seem to stand the scrutiny of 
comprehensive understanding of the reality. But, the devout catholic clergymen followed the 
path of renunciation without understanding the correct sense of the division of life into asramas 
or stages, and, the householders, who too failed to understand the real implication of the canon, 
greedily turned to mammon. 

The Arya sastras which took a comprehensive view of life did not make any such 
sweeping statement. Sastrakaras made a three fold classification of wealth: Sattvika, Rdjasa, and 
Tamasa and regarded the Sattvika dhan as “deya” or fit for a gift to the Brahmins and others. The 
features of deya dhan are that it is earned with one's own labour without causing any nuisance for 
others, and without undergoing serious affliction of one’s body and mind. The gift of this wealth 
is a pure gift. Wealth earned in the aforementioned way assists one in performing meritorious act. 
The doors of heaven never remain closed to but are always open for a man who is enriched with 
'deya' wealth or wealth earned with pure means. 

Rajasa wealth is earned by means of charging interest on the principal advanced on loan 
to others, pursuit of agriculture, collection of commission in trade and commerce, practice of the 
profession of singers and musicians, and acceptance of gift or donation from somebody who was 
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earlier benefited by the recipient. Usually, the Brahmins are forbidden to go in for the acquisition 
of rajasa wealth but in times of distress or emergency they may try to acquire it. 

Income or wealth earned by misuse of one's official position, or through gambling 
(especially with the help of dice), act of theft, intimidation of others, imposture, violence, and 
cheating is tamasa wealth. It is absolutely impure. Earning of t@masa wealth is prohibited in 
Sastras. 

If the Europeans who claim to have embraced Christianity were aware of this 
classification of wealth into three types, there would have been, remarks Bhudev, a much lower 
incidence of bribery in the guise of collecting commission, gambling in the form of horse racing, 
plundering the wealth of the inhabitants of foreign lands, adulteration of commodities in trade 
and commerce, misappropriation and robbing others of their property than what has been 
experienced in reality. The Europeans misinterpreted the original message of Jesus and drew the 
wrong inference that every form of wealth was an evil. They could not, however, scrupulously 
honour the putative injunction against treading the path of earning wealth; indeed, no nation on 
earth can do it. The Europeans remained ignorant of the importance of finding out the right way 
of earning wealth and a large number of them indulged in acquisition of wealth irrespective of its 
sattvika, rdjasa or tamasa character and caused woes and anxiety to peoples all over the world®. 
But, the sastrachar or the ways stipulated by the sastras of the Hindus do not allow them to 
behave like the Europeans. "Since the present times are times of distress, we can, if we so 
choose, try for the acquisition of both sdttvika and rdjasa wealth but tamasa wealth will remain a 
taboo for us”. A discerning reader will find a clear example of reverse orientalism in the 
preceding critique by Bhudev of western culture emphasizing the acquisition of wealth by hook 
or by crook and his extollation of the Indian tradition harping on the negative character of ill- 
gotten wealth. Bhudev not only denies the charge of the Europeans, or the orientalists, that the 
Indians are indifferent to worldly interests and inept at handling them but exposes the callousness 
with which the colonial people of the west have plundered the wealth of different nations all over 
the globe. The Indian tradition offers, according to Bhudev, a superior way of life to the one 
followed by the people of modern west since it exercises moderation on the pursuit of worldly 
interests and on egotism and selfishness. 

Through wealth the self can (1) maintain himself and the dependent kin, (2) satisfy the 
desire for enjoyment, and (3) remove the miseries of others. Not a single need of these three is 
infinite. 


(1) As to the first, plain living for one's own self and one's dependents does not require a 
huge amount of wealth. If the members of any society at any point of time find it impossible 
to earn the modicum of wealth that is required for their plain living, the society is definitely 
afflicted by serious problems and it is a bounden duty for all the members of that society to 
find solution to the problems. 

(2) The limit of the pleasure of enjoyment of desires is also not unattainable. It is through senses 
that one derives the pleasure of enjoyment of desires. But, the senses indulging in enjoyment 
get tired in no time and become incapable of further enjoyment of the desired objects. The 
pleasure from taking even the most tasteful food reaches its final limit once the stomach 
becomes full. 

(3) The benefit of Dana or the act of offering gift or making charity also is not unlimited. That 
act of giving which does not add to the sympathy, rather empathy, of the giver with the 
recipient or lead the giver to reflect on the ways of ensuring the latter’s moral elevation does 
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not have any ment. And, further, that act of giving which causes moral degeneration of the 
recipient, i.e., breeds indolence or inferiority complex in him, does not bring happiness to the 
giver and, therefore, 1s devoid of any benefit whatsoever. The limit of the happiness that may 
be derived from an act of giving which concerns individuals is thus very narrow. Charity to 
promote general welfare has, of course, a larger ambit of virtue than the act of giving which 
is confined between particular individuals but the scope of former too is not, Bhudev 
maintains, infinitely large. 

The authors of the scriptures of the Hindus realised the limited nature of the need for 
wealth or property and, therefore, made definite prescriptions and prohibitory injunctions 
regarding the acquisition of wealth. For, "man's desire for wealth is unlimited though the need for 
wealth is limited". The sastras, therefore, seek to moderate the intensity of the desire for 
earning wealth by prescribing the correct ways of earning wealth, i.e., sãttvika or rdjasa wealth 
untainted with blemishes. They do not ask the people to refrain from pursuing wealth. They, of 
course, conclude their prescription for acquisition and preservation of wealth with the advice for 
striving for contentment. Contentment is the root of happiness; its opposite causes sorrows and 
miseries. Therefore, wealth is not meant merely for pleasure of enjoyment of mundane interests 
since pleasure of enjoyment of desired object as such does not lead to happiness. The scriptures 
ask men not to get obsessed with the greed for wealth. They also counsel overcoming of desires 
and passions. The attachment of senses to the desired objects should not be allowed to go beyond 
manageable proportions; disciplining of mind through the practice of continence is required to 
prevent the overindulgence of senses in gratification of passions. 

If the desire for the pleasure of senses is not bridled, the enjoyment of what is desired by 
the senses never reaches satisfaction. Bhudev cites the famous sloka from Manusamhita (which 
is found also in Srimadbhagavatgita): 

Na jatu kamah kamanamupabhogena Samyati / 

Havisa krsnavartmeva bhuya evabhibardhate// IT. 94 
It means: Desire is never extinguished by the enjoyment of desired objects; it only grows 
stronger like a fire (fed) with clarified butter”. 

The thirst for enjoyment of the objects of desire is never quenched with their enjoyment, 
it rather increases; but, the power of enjoyment does not increase thereby; therefore, increase in 
desires (along with the enjoyment of desired objects) brings woes to individuals who themselves 
are consumed by desire or passion. The makers of sastras have thus paved the way for real 
enjoyment by counselling restraint on desires and passion. Since the Indians have followed the 
guidance of their indigenous sastras, their life has never been bereft of the flowers and fruits of 
happiness. 

Though he uses rhetorics here, Bhudev seeks, like Emile Durkheim, to provide a theory 
which “relates the ways in which social bonds regulate and integrate individiduals to their 
psychological health or equilibrium”.*’ Bhudev finds in sadachar of rites and rituals an 
expression of social bonds “which are never between individuals or groups but are always seen 
as regulating individuals’ desires and passions or attaching individuals to collective goals and 
meanings.” There is indeed a strong resemblance between Bhudev and Durkheim who “view 
society as religious object of symbolism and ritual, society as constituting individual identity, as 
regulating his otherwise anarchic desires and attaching him to collective ideals, and even fixing 
his experience into a conceptual framework.”™ It is, at the same time, important to remember the 
fundamental distinction between Durkheim’s secular view of religion and Bhudev’s notion of 
religion and society as emanation from the divine. God or religion is, according to Durkheim, the 
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creation of society. But, for Bhudev it is the cosmic being that has created society. The rites and 
rituals and good customs ordained in sastras help the society of human beings realise ultimately 
the Supreme Being or Spirit. Through observance of the code of conduct and rites and rituals laid 
down in the sastras, individuals restrain their desires and cleanse their body and mind of all 
impurities and render themselves fit for attaining the knowledge of the Supreme Spirit and thus 
liberate themselves from all sorts of bondage. 


YaSamsi puspani 
Yas (yaSas), i.e., fame or reputation or glory is the flower of the tree of sadachara. In other 
words, the person who observes sadachar or good customs and code of conduct prescribed by 
the sastras enjoys fame or glory. Indeed, there is no reason why a person who observes the code 
of conduct as prescribed by the sastras in relation to every other member. the community will not 
attract the admiration and praise from the others in society. Fame is the reward granted to him for 
his scrupulous adherence to the code of conduct enjoined by the sastras. Indeed, Bhudev points 
out, reverence for the code of conduct and admiration for those who scrupulously follow the code 
of conduct are noticed among the Europeans also. True, they have no scriptures comparable to 
the sastras of the Hindus. But, they hardly deviate from the rules of behaviour which are in force 
in their own society. 

The analogy of fame as the flower of the tree of sadachar has, according to Bhudev, 
certain deeper implications. The principal factors leading to a preson’s fame are three in number: 
1) his / her extraordinary merit or quality; 2) his / her altruism and readiness to help and serve the 
others; 3) his / her modesty. 

1) The first factor, i.e., extraordinary quality or merit of a person is his natural endowment and 
does not depend much on education or socialization. But, certain features of the system of 
education which prevails in society may interfere with its proper development. The teachings 
of Hindu sastras do not, claims Bhudev, contain such interfering elements as are mentioned 
above. 

2) A person inspired by altruism has in his heart compassion for the others and readiness to 
alleviate their miseries. It reveals his sympathy with the other members of the community. 
Nobody considers him selfish or self-centred. He is related to the other members of his 
community in terms of the fundamental social body. Observance of sadachar promotes in 
human heart compassion for others and readiness to serve others whenever they are in 
distress. It creates and sustains in human mind the inclination to extend hospitality to the 
atithis or guests who may visit the householder at unexpected hours or to extend charity to 
the needy, which acts evoke in their turn admiration from the members of the community. 
Thus sadachar leads to fame or renown. 

3) A fact more important than altruism in bringing fame to a man is his modesty. If a person 
feels self-important or betrays insolence after extending help to a needy person and injures 
the sense of self-dignity of the recipient of the help, or becomes an oppressor of the person 
helped, his reputation gets tainted. But, he, who is modest and decent and shows politeness 
and humility in his behaviour with the others in society, earns admiration of the others, no 
matter whether he succeeds in extending help to the others or not. 

The expression of politeness or humbleness in one's conduct, Bhudev cautions, must be 
genuine and not an act in pretension. There are individuals who pretend to be humble in order to 
get undue favours from the others, since people usually take a favourable view of the humble and 
tend to help them as and when they need this help. This pretence is a vice. However, Bhudev 
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makes an interesting point here — even the pretension for humbleness is liked by the people since 
humbleness is very much in accordance with man's natural position in relation to society, rather, 
community. The sense of humbleness and submission to society (community) should be, 
according to Bhudev, a natural and permanent attribute of human character. Bhudev here 
anticipates the Durkeimean notion of society as an embodiment of moral bond. He is unequivocal 
when he observes, "We remain indebted to society from birth to death, and our debt to society is 
unrequitable. Whatever we do and however sincerely we may do what we do are comparable 
with the worship of God with the flowers which are created by Him. That is to say, we live and 
work with the help of what community has given to us and we help one another with what the 
community has offered us. There is no room for individual pride or vanity or lordliness in 
rendering service to the others. On the contrary, the debt of the individual to the community 
increases all the more when he gets the opportunity to render assistance to the others with the 
resources received by him from the society and derive happiness and satisfaction therefrom. To 
acknowledge this debt to the community and to express, therefore, humbleness is thus fitting with 
the human character. As a son shows humbleness in presence of his father so also all the 
members of the society should express humility in relation to the society they live in. 
Indebtedness to society is adequately expressed in the humbleness of the individual before the 
society. And, this acknowledgement of the debt (through rendering service to others with a sense 
of humility and gratitude) to society is the way through which the individual may seek relief from 
the burden of this debt and the fame he receives from the others in recognition of his service to 
the needy is but a document of proof of discharge of his debt to the society". 


Sastrachara or the code of conduct enjoined by the sastras helps the members of society 
learn and cultivate this quality of humbleness and submissiveness to society. "The necessary 
duties of the householder have been described in the sastras (i.e., scriptures) as acts in repayment 
of his debt to the society or in expiation for his guilt or sinful act. Repayment of social debt or 
deeds performed to expiate guilt-tainted or sinful behaviour can hardly be a matter for a person to 
boast of; it may at best be a means for securing the peace of mind™". The observance of the code 
of conduct and performance of rites and rituals constitute the necessary duties of the householder 
which involve discharge by him of his obligations to the other members of his community. They 
promote dharma through the fulfilment of mundane needs and realization of spiritual aspirations 
of human beings and reinforce in human nature the virtues of humility and obedience in relation 
to society. 


There are, Bhudev deplores, such individuals in his native community as brag about their 
ostentatious performance of rites and rituals, ceremonies and worship of gods and goddesses. 
They fail to comprehend the moral principle underlying the code of conduct and the complex of 
rites and rituals or the acts of worship of gods and goddesses that are prescribed in the sastras. 


Bhudev is pained to observe the blatant violation by the English-educated Indians of the 
good customs and rites and rituals prescribed in sastras in their imitation of the English, i.e., the 
colonial administrators. What enrages him is their conceit in claiming this violation to be an 
expression of their "moral courage". In his exposure of the hollowness of the claim Bhudev 
presents a brief but sharp analysis of the relation of political power and socio-cultural order and 
a critique of the effects of aggrandizement of the colonial power on the realm of culture, 
particularly religious values, of the colonized. Observance of the code of conduct and rites and 
rituals as laid down in indigenous sastras is a way of putting resistance to and demonstrating 
resilience against the theft of native culture by the politically victorious and dominant colonizers. 
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Bhudev feels that the English-educated deviants, ignorant and dismissive, as they are, of 
the indigenous customs and rites and rituals, lack in the qualities of modesty and submissiveness 
to the community. They do not as a consequence get proper recognition of whatever 
commendable qualities they may have. Instead of appreciating this fact, these individuals flaunt 
their disregard for the indigenous customs and rules of behaviour and boast of their “moral 
courage" for doing it. A closer scrutiny of this tall claim reveals how unfounded the claim is. 
Courage means fearlessness but fearlessness exists in relation to a certain object of fear. A 
courageous person does not have the fear of a person or object that ordinary people have reasons 
to fear. The person feared has the power of showing favour or disfavour to those who fear him. 
Ordinary men and women are bothered with such favour or disfavour while a courageous is not. 
But does the society of the colonized under the colonial rule have any power of extending any 
(materially significant) benefit to those who obey it or does it have any power to restrain or 
punish those who choose to flout its rules and directions? This power of the Indian society for 
giving rewards and according punishment to the subjects or common people has now been 
appropriated by the British. Naturally, the native society, bereft of any effective power, no longer 
remains the object of fear. It is the English, now powerful, who are to be feared. “To disgrace the 
native society is to commit an act which is as sinful as that of a son when he dishonours his 
affectionate father; it is no evidence or proof of courage. In these circumstances imitation of the 
English is no proof of courage but is tantamount to unabashed flattery of the powerful®”. 

Bhudev recalls similar instances from past history. During the Muslim rule in India many 
Hindus became Muslim converts. A certain number of Europeans abandoned Christianity and 
embraced Islam when they come to serve the Sultan of Turkey. Many Americans and Europeans 
changed their names and altered apparel after the fashion of the Chinese while they took up jobs 
in the armed forces working for the Chinese emperor. Likewise, during the British occupation of 
India some Indians abandoned their desachar or indigenous customs and adopted the way of life 
of the English. All these instances do not, Bhudev emphasizes, exemplify "moral courage". If 
they prove or demonstrate anything, it is just the polar opposite of moral courage. The attributes 
of moral courage are mentioned in the famous saying of the Srimadbhagavadgita: 

Sreyan svadharmo vigunah paradharmat svanusthitat 

svadharme nidhanam Sreyah, paradharmodayadapi 
It is more salutary to carry out your own law poorly than another's well; it is better to die in your 
own Law than to prosper in another's”. 

Bhudev cites a slightly changed version of the sloka where "parodharmodayadapi" has 
been replaced by "paradharmo bhayabaha" which means that "another's law is terrible" and 
which is found in the extant versions of the Gita. 

It is evident, comments Bhudev, that dharma in the preceding sloka means Law, code of 
conduct and rites and rituals. And, one is asked to'scrupulously adhere to one's Dharma even at 
the cost of one's life. Death is dreaded by all. But, the sastras of the Aryas or Hindus refer to 
something which is more dreadful than death and which awaits a man who abandons his own 
dharma or Law. And, "what are more dreadful than death are the fearful consequences of sin 
{committed through abandonment of one's dharma or Law]. Sastras ask people to fear sin more 
than death. Is such a moral lesson [as the preceding one] to be found anywhere else? The new 
generation of English-educated may note that none else can be more courageous morally than the 
educators of their own tradition. The imitativeness currently displayed by the anglophiles is no 
sign of moral courage but a different name of moral cowardice”. 
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Nothing else in the world can, Bhudev asserts, be considered superior to sastrachar or 
rules of conduct laid down in the scriptures of the Hindus. For the scriptures regard and describe 
the performance by any person of his duties in life according to the norms of the tradition as 
mere repayment of his debt to the community, or an act in atonement for his guilt or sin, nurture 
modesty and submissiveness in everybody's heart by instructing the people to render obedience 
to the community they belong to, and, to cap it all, teach everyone to fear sin [of abandoning his 
svadharma or indigenous Law and way of life) more than death. "Reputation or fame is but the 
transitory (worldly) lustre and beauteous blossoms of this tree of sastrachar (i.e., code of conduct 
enjoined by sastras or scriptures) or sadachar or good customs”, 


Phalamca punyam 

After describing various beneficent effects of the observance of sadachar with the help of the 
metaphor of the tree of sadachar and its different parts, Bhudev finally comes to narrate the end 
result of the practice of sadachar. This end result or phalam, i.e., “fruit of the tree of sadachar is 
punyam” i.e., merit or virtue." Through the observance of sadachar as delineated in sastras a 
person becomes virtuous or meritorious. In other words, he attains punya or pavitrata 
(holiness), mala-Sunyata (cleanliness), nispapat& (sinlessness), cittafuddhi (purification as 
well as purity of mind), state of unalloyed sittvikata or goodness and disinterestedness which is 
untainted by the qualities of rajas and tamas, triumph of the divine over the demoniac, and 
access to the means of attaining jnāna or true knowledge, through the control of sensual 
passions. Attainment of punya, i.e., virtue or merit, lies in finding the way to knowledge. 

There are four obstacles in the way to knowledge- (1) physical infirmity, (2) intellectual 
torpor or dullness of intelligence, (3) restlessness of mind, and (4) domination of mind by six 
cardinal passions of man (viz., sex-passion, anger, greed, infatuation, vanity, and envy). l 

Bhudev shows that weakness of body and mind resulting from a style of life which is not 
regulated by the code of conduct laid down in sastras is the common and basic factor in all the 
four impediments to the attainment of punya i.e., virtue. First, a person who remains ever 
afflicted with disease or sickness and physical infirmity can hardly initiate and engage in 
activities which may lead to virtue. Ever-obsessed with his troubled ego or personal problems he 
can hardly find time and opportunity to think of the problems of others in society and foster love 
or sympathy or reverence for them. His mind becomes warped. He renders himself unfit for 
virtuous life leading to mundane happiness and spiritual realization. Noble character and purity 
of mind capable of spiritual attainment is contingent on physical fitness and efficiency. Hence it 
is said in the sastra, “Nayamatma balahinena labhyah". That is to say, “That knowledge of the 
self is unattainable by the weak”. In other words, a person with a diseased body and mind can 
hardly make headway in earning virtue which leads to the attainment of knowledge.The 
scriptures of Aryas or Hindus provide, according to Bhudev, a clearer vision of the close 
connection between the pursuit of dharma and maintenance of sound physical health than the 
religious books of other peoples. It is unequivocally suggested in Aryasastras that 
“dharmarthakamamoksanam adrogyam milamuttamam" - arogya or recovery from or absence of 
illness or disease, i.e., healthiness, is at the root of realization of the four supreme ends of 
dharma or righteousness, artha or wealth, kama or artistic and cultural life, and moksha or 
spiritual freedom”. Physical health and capacity and efficiency are ensured through the exercise 
of body and mind that is accomplished through the observance of the code of conduct and rites 
and rituals as dictated in sastras. But, the sastras also look after, Bhudev points out with alacrity, 
the fact that interest in the exercise of physical faculties does not lead to an excessive attachment 
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of anyone to the transient and mortal frame of his body since it is an obstacle to spiritual 
realization. Hence techniques of physical exercise have been, as if, sanctified in the rules of 
behaviour in sastras in such a way as they are purged of the features leading to obsession with 
physical health and prove conducive to the promotion of the purity and ability of both body and 
mind. Bhudev shows through this analysis that in the scheme of life of the Hindus or followers of 
Aryasastra no watertight compartmentalization is imagined between the pursuit of physical 
health and efficiency and material wellbeing on the one hand and the quest for spiritual bliss, on 
the other. Yearning for realization of spirituality is, Bhudev continually suggests, a pronounced 
feature of the Hindu way of life. At the same time it never denigrates the reality of sound 
physical health as a foundation for realizing spirituality. It seeks, as it is well reflected in the code 
of conduct enjoined in sastras, to strike a balance between mundane and spiritual activities and 
accomplishments”. 

Bhudev anticipates the well-considered statement of Radhakrishnan that "In the interests 
of spiritual freedom Hindu society regulated the most intimate details of daily life, and they are 
the rules of dharma". He provides a justification behind the injunctions in sastras regarding food. 
They appear to the modern mind irksome, to say the least. But, Bhudev shows that the 
classification of various kinds of food into the edible and the forbidden has a deep significance 
for the attainment of mental energy and intellectual purity. The means for removal of mental 
inertia and intellectual torpor is, according to sastras, twofold: mental and physical. The study of 
the Vedas and discussion and understanding of the sastras and judicious application of the same 
in life constitute the mental exercise. Mental exercise leads to concentration of mind and 
strengthens memory power and other intellectual faculties. Simultaneously, injunctions of the 
sastras regarding what is edible and what is forbidden to eat relate to the physical means for 
combating mental indolence and intellectual sloth. Bhudev discerns the genius of Arya or Hindu 
sastras in observing the close link between victuals and mental faculties like intelligence, 
memory, retention, etc. Since the Aryasastras have been inspired by the advaitajndna or 
knowledge of the non-dual or identity of spirit and matter”, they well comprehend that the 
qualities of food taken come to affect the pursuit and attainment of mental strength, intellectual 
excellence and, ultimately, spirituality. 

Recourse to the twofold means is found effective in prevention of restlessness of mind. 
Disciplining of mind through regular dhyana or divine contemplation, dhdrana or fortitude and 
steady abstraction, and samadhi or intense meditation helps one overcome the restlessness of 
mind. It is accompanied by such physical exercises as pranayam or pranayama (Name of three 
‘breathe exercises' performed during Sandhya—puraka, kumbhaka, recaka,), observance of vows 
and consumption of prescribed food and avoidance of prohibited food. Sastras prohibit those 
food-articles which may cause restlessness of mind. 

Aryasastras have prescribed detailed rules for overcoming desires and regulating senses 
in order to ensure the control over the excess of passions in all spheres of life. And, they have 
shown utmost care in determining what food should be taken and what food should be avoided 
for keeping senses, desires and ultimately passions under control. The Arya sastras seem, in 
Bhudev's analysis, to be more privileged in this task than the sciences of the Europeans. The 
analytical method of the European sciences can hardly compare with the way in which the wise 
Aryan sages determined the qualities of articles to be used (or avoided) as food on the basis of 
their personal experience and penetrating insight. They keenly observed and evaluated which 
articles of food lead to the intensity of passions or other kinds of mental and physical sickness in 
which parts of the year and prohibited their consumption accordingly. “Consequently, our sastras 
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have described and admired cultivation of physical strength and efficiency, development of 
intellectual faculties, control of restlessness of mind, and restraint on passions, suggested both 
external (i.e., physical) and internal (i.e., mental) means for attaining the aforementioned 
qualities, and prescribed such rules of behaviour or codes of conduct as will ensure the regular 
application or exercise of those means, so that human life becomes pure and fit in all respects for 
the attainment of material wellbeing and real knowledge. Observance of the prescriptions and 
prohibitions of sastras with an unwavering faith in the sastras ensures the realization of punya or 
virtue which is the noble fruit of the tree of sadachara. The seed of dharma ultimately becomes 
manifest in the fruit of dharma”®. 


The overall effect 

Bhudev summarizes the preceding discussion in the following manner: 

(a) Sastrachar or sadachar is the other name of those ways of performing physical and mental 
exercise which help the avoidance of rajoguna and tamoguna, i.e., qualities like restlessness 
and states of mind like indolence, and the restraint of natural tendencies of senses to indulge 
in excesses through the purification of senses with the help of the knowledge of scriptures. 

(b) Sadachar contributes to longevity. Longevity depends on three kinds of factors - (i) those 
which continue from the previous generation to the present one, (ii) those which are 
determined by social conditions, and (iii) those which depend on purushakara or human 
effort and as opposed to fate or situation that is beyond the control by a human being. 
Sadachar or good customs have a relation to time and also to space. Consideration of the 
first two classes of factors mentioned above suggests that support for the reasonable or 
rational nature of sadachar of the Hindus may be found in western science and medicine but 
the latter can never be considered the authority testifying to the veracity and effectiveness of 
sadachar or sastrachar of the Hindus. Bhudev here seems to emphasize the autonomous 
identity of the Hindus because of their cultural specificity. 

(c) The means suggested in the sastras for earning the means of livelihood and gathering wealth 
are based on the sense of propriety as reflected in frugal habits and restraint on desires. 

(d) The practice of restraint on sensual passions, as advocated in the sastras, strengthens the 
senses and makes them capable of real enjoyment of life. 

(e) Observance of good customs facilitates the development of natural endowments of the 
members of a society, increase in their fellow-feeling and sympathy with the others, 
cultivation of the qualities of modesty and submissiveness by them, and helps them thereby 
gain reputation or fame. 

(f) Good customs ensure the acquisition of physical strength and efficiency, purification or 
refinement of intelligence and intellect, prevention of restlessness of mind and, exercise of 
restraint on sensual passions and thus render those who scrupulously follow them fit for 
attainment of jnana or real knowledge. 

Bhudev cites a sloka from the Upanishads in favour of his inference: AcaraSuddhau 
sattvaSuddhih, sattvaSuddhauh dhrubasmrtih, smrtiguddhau sarvagranthinam vipramoksah. That 
is, purity in conduct leads to purity or sattva of life, from purity of life originates that power of 
memory which leads to the unwavering inference and decision, this mental and intellectual 
power leads in its turn to the decisive liberation of the self from all kinds of bondage. Nityacdra 
prakarana (Nityachar Prakaran) or the account of ‘constant good act! or 'daily and necessary 
rite(s)™’ deals with the duties which a person should daily perform in order to maintain physical 
cleanliness and mental purity, physical energy and spiritual strength and to promote the 
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wellbeing of the household. These rites may be deemed part of what is stipulated in Sutra 
literature. John Bowker® records that in Hinduism the sutras seem to have originated as manuals 
for those concerned with household and other rituals. Sutra literature is written in condensed 
prose. The Kalpasitras are concerned with ritual and fall into three major categories: 
Srautasutras, Grhyasitras, and Dharmasiitras. The first of the above deals with the performance 
of sacrifices (in complex detail), the second relates to home rituals including samskaras, and the 
third with these and other duties belonging to the dsramas. Siitras are also sharp and elliptical 
works which are commented on in the darsana (philosophical) works: e.g., Jaimini, Badarayana, 
Kandda, and Patarjali. According to Monier-Williams' explication®, sutra means inter alia” a 
short sentence or aphoristic rule, or any work or manual consisting of strings of such rules 
hanging together like threads (these Sutra works form manuals of teaching in ritual, philosophy 
grammar & c. : e.g. in ritual there are first the Srauta sūtras, and among them the Kalpa-siitras, 
founded directly on Sruti ....; they form a rubric to Vedic ceremonial giving concise rules for the 
performance of every kind of sacrifice[...]; other kinds of S° works are the Grhya - siitras and 
sadmayacarika or Dharmasitras, i.e., ‘rales for domestic ceremonies and conventional customs', 
sometimes called collectively Smarta-sutras [as founded on smrti or 'tradition' ...]; these led to 
the later Dharma-sastras or 'law-books' [...]; in philosophy each system has its regular text-book 
of aphorisms written in Sitras by its supposed founder [...], ...... with Buddhists, Pasupatas & 
c. the term Sutra is applied to original text books as opposed to explanatory work; with Jainas 
they form part of the Dristivdda)”. 
i 


Review of Nityacaras or Daily Rites and Rituals 


A review of the rites and rituals to be performed from dawn to night shows that their 

performance presupposes purity of body and mind, which is enhanced all the more through the 

observance of rites and rituals. The objectives of these rites and rituals, according to Bhudev are: 

(1) Abandonment of the desire and means for gratification of the senses, 

(2) Regular exercise of self-restraint and constant vigilance over any aberration so that it 
becomes a firm habit or trait of character. 

(3) Cultivation of altruism 

(4) Remission of sin and attainment of purification, and 

(5) Nurturing of such noble qualities as universal love. Indeed, the punctilious performance of 
rituals seeks to firmly institute in human heart the aforementioned qualities. The religious 
codes and rites and rituals are originally meant for the Brahmins who are known for their 
constant endeavour for attaining calm and composure, purity and holiness, and liberation 
from worldly concerns and desires, and are followed by them more or less scrupulously. 

The wholesome effects of the observance of the rites and rituals are clearly reflected in 

their character. 

The relationship of this system of rites and rituals to the groups of people belonging to 
other varnas / jatis lies in that the latter also have grown to be painstaking, patient and religious 
through getting themselves socialized into these rites and rituals and observing them 
scrupulously to the extent that it has been possible for them. Thus the rites and rituals prescribed 
for and practised by the Brahmins have been ordained as the model for all the inhabitants of 
India, i.e. for the members of all the other varnas or jatis in India. 
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Bhudev seeks to highlight and explain the specific features of “GdarSa-nirdesa” or 
delineation of the ideal or projection of the model which characterized the prescription of the 
Arya or Hindu sages in relation to religious duties and social obligations. All the religions of the 
world generally contain (a) chastisement of sinful acts and the threat of punishment for the same; 
(b) encouragement of and inducement to meritorious or virtuous acts and promise of reward for 
the same; (c) portrayal, complete or incomplete or perfect or imperfect, of ideal characters to be 
emulated by the people, at large; and (d) the code of conduct, dos and don’ts, following which 
the believers in respective religions can realize the ideals highlighted in these characters. 

The presence of all the four characteristics above is conspicuous in the dharma-sastras of 
the Aryas. But, their specificity lies in their specially focussing on the “ascertainment and 
prescription of the ideal or the model.” 

The people of India have never been ekavarndtmaka, i.e., of one varna (colour) or caste or 
tribe of one quality i.e., homogeneous. Therefore, the Indian socio-religious order has recognized 
the simple and basic truth of adhikari-bheda or differential entitlement of the members of 
different varnas / jatis to various modes and means of religious pursuit and spiritual realization 
on the basis of their differing capacities for the same and the ascertainment of their status in the 
social hierarchy. And, the prescription of the ideal or model has been an inseparable part of the 
idea of differential entitlements. It is hardly feasible that people belonging to different 
varnas/jatis and having various degrees of competence for realizing the spiritual ideal will realize 
in an equal measure the highest religious ideal at one go following the uniform means. This 
principle holds good more or less of all communities or societies. 

Bhudev points out that difference in physical features is most pronounced among the 
people of Bharatavarsha or India and he seems to imagine a strong association between physical 
differences with differences in intellectual capacity and capacity for religious activities and 
spiritual realization. And, at the same time, he claims that the makers of sastras in India are 
unique in the world in showing due consideration to the unequal capacities of the members of 
hierarchically arranged varnas/jatis and genuine compassion for the people of all the varnas / 
jatis. Bhudev cites a verse from the Atharvasamhita which runs as follows: 

Priyam makrnu devesu priyam rajagu makrnu // 

Priyam sarvasya paSyata uta Sudra uta arye// 

That is, good should be done not only to the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas but also to all the 
others such as the Vaisyas and Sudras. 

Bhudev wonders as to how the followers of other religious systems impose on their 
respective followers the same code of conduct requiring everybody to practise the same religious 
rituals and perform the same religious activities ignoring the basic difference in their innate 
capacities and religious proclivities. It is all the more enigmatic for him that many of these socio- 
religious systems want to advance further to impose their respective systems over the peoples 
across the globe ignoring their specificities and their varying capacities for understanding 
religion and realizing spirituality. It is surprising that this kind of attempt at enforcing a set of 
uniform beliefs and practices over all the peoples of the universe ignoring their specificities and 
variations in their abilities for comprehending and practising religious matters is declared to be 
an expression of the sympathy which these (non-Hindu) religions presumably express for all the 
peoples. According to Bhudev, it is only the sastras of the Aryas that have the genuine sympathy 
for the entire human race in recognizing the varying abilities of different groups and individuals 
for religious pursuits and prescribing appropriate codes of religious conduct for people belonging 
to different social statuses. They have, therefore, prescribed for the Brahmins who have the 
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highest entitlements to spiritual pursuits a very excellent system of rites and rituals promoting 
purity and holiness. These rites and rituals will be followed by the members of other varnas/jatis 
according to their abilities which are in keeping with their positions in the socio-religious 
hierarchy and corresponding capabilities. 

All excepting those who are beleaguered by the prejudgment of the modernists will, 
Bhudev argues, agree that this system produced very excellent results if, of course, they think 
independently. Bhudev explains the point with the illustration of the socio-religious life of the 
Bengalis.The acharas or code of conduct and rites and rituals ordained in the smrtis have been 
found to be comparatively effective in Bengal through the efforts of Raghunandan, the famous 
scholar in Smritisastras. It is reflected not only in the scrupulous observance of them by the 
Brahmins but also in the conduct of the members of non-Brahminical jatis/varnas who have tried 
to emulate the Brahminical way of life and practise the Brahminical rituals more earnestly than 
their counterparts in Bombay [Maharashtra] and Madras [Tamilnadu]. As a result, they have 
attained a remarkable degree of purity, holiness, well-being and power of intellect or right kind 
of thinking and have earned entitlements to the observance of rites and obligations relating to the 
four asramas or stages of life and recitation of the mantras or sacred verses of the puranas as well 
as practice of the samskaras (i.e. rituals and ceremonies) ordained in the Tantra sastras. Bhudev 
here suggests the operation of the process which M. N. Srinivas later has termed Sanskritization 
in the Bengali Hindu society. Though Bhudev establishes the popularity of the Brahminical 
culture among the non-Brahmin masses of Bengal, he remains silent on how far the Brahmins 
have been prepared to grant the non-Brahmin varnas/castes the entitlements to the practice of 
the Brahminical rituals. He, rather, dilates on the model of the Brahmins leading a virtuous life 
embodying the noble qualities of the Brahminical culture that is ordained in the sastras as the 
most effective agency facilitating the emulation of it by the non-Brahmins. 

Bhudev consistently harps on the need for some ideal figure or model, imagined or 
having earthly existence, at any time in history, in ensuring the continuance of religious lore and 
rituals. In an earlier portion of Achar Prabandha he has already explained the importance of 
Avatar (Avatara) or reincarnation of the divine in human form in helping the laity understand the 
meaning and significance of what is suggested in religious scriptures and commentaries on them. 
He points out here a limitation of the notion of avatar. The avatar who lived or lives in the 
imagination of makers of sastras or, in actuality, as an embodiment of the ideals praised in the 
religious lore does not always succeed in inspiring people to follow the values and way of life 
upheld by him. There remains a large distance between the avatar and the common people. Even 
a living avatar remains largely beyond the reach or comprehension of the ordinary people. But, if 
there is a group of living people in the community who uphold the values of the ideal way of life 
as suggested in the religious scriptures or as imagined or envisioned in the character of the 
avatars through their day-to-day living, the people become inspired to realize those values in 
their own life following what the living models practise. The scriptures have, in fact, tried to 
project the Brahmins as the living models of virtues and have, therefore, laid down for the 
Brahmins the rules of how to lead a virtuous life. Thus, it has been said that: 

Jivitam yasya dharmartham dharmo ratyarthameva ca / ahoratrasca punyartham tam deva 
brahmanam viduh // 

That is, one who leads his life for the sake of dharma, finds happiness in performing what is 
ordained by dharma, and devotes every moment of his existence to the attainment of punya or 
merit is called Brahmin by gods. A Brahamin should have several qualities: 

KSama daya ca vijfianam satyamcaiva damah Samah/ 
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Adhyatmam nityatajfianam etad brahmanalaksanam 

That is, forgiveness (kshama), compassion (dayd), wisdom (vijndna), truthfulness (satya), self- 
restraint (damah) and quiet of mind (Samah), knowledge of the self (adhyatma), and knowledge 
of the omnipresence and eternity of Brahman (nityata-jndnam) - these are the eight virtues or 
qualities of a Brahmin. Bhudev cites from Sivapurana the suggestion that “Brahmano muktikami 
syat brahmajfianam sadabhyaset”, i.e., a Brahmin should only seek liberation from the 
attachment to worldly matters and desires and should always practise what leads to the 
knowledge of the Brahman. 


Bhudev claims that in his life he himself met many a Brahmin with the aforementioned 
qualities and does not, therefore, have any doubt regarding their presence in his contemporary 
society. And, he is sure that others too may have the happy experience of meeting the like of 
these Brahmins around them once they cast aside their scepticism for a while and are prepared to 
accord due dignity to them remembering the fact that “he who asks for financial assistance is not 
considered in this country necessarily and invariably a mean person’”’ He, of course, admits that 
the number of Brahmins with admirable qualities was larger at the time of the Hindu Kshatriya 
kings and after them, the Musalman rulers, than at present. Bhudev’s appreciation of the 
Musalmans is unmistakable in the preceding comment. 


Bhudev very clearly explains in this context the relationship of “What is” and “What 
ought to be” as envisioned by the scriptures and as enacted in practical life. The insistence of the 
scriptures on the projection and practice of ideals is often misunderstood; so also are the codes of 
conduct prescribed by the scriptures. 


The real significance of prescriptions and proscriptions by the sastras often eludes the 
understanding of the common people. The injunctions of the sastras have not been as rigid and 
inflexible as iron bars nor have they proved vulnerable to the slightest pressure of deviation. 
Bhudev gives several examples: First, it has been said in the sastras that the sudras will engage 
in the service of others, i.e., the members of twice-born varnas/jatis rather than in earning wealth 
for themselves. The significance of this code is that the ideal Sudra will engage in providing 
service to the twice-born varnas/jatis. If a Sudra does not do that, it will be an act in aberration 
but he does not become liable to punishment. There are instances legion of the existence of the 
Sudra kings, the Sudra zamindars or landlords, and wealthy Sudras in this country in those times 
when the aforesaid injunction of the sastra was strongly in vogue in the country. Secondly, the 
code of the sastras demands that a Brahmin will never allow himself to be seized by anger. Its 
significance is that an ideal Brahmin such as Vasishtha would zealously guard himself against 
vulnerability to anger. If he fails i.e., if he comes to display anger, it will detract from the 
Bradhmanya or virtues of a Brahmin but would not mean cessation or negation of his status as a 
Brahmin. In ancient times, there were instances of angry persons such as Durvasa, Bhrgurama, 
etc., even among the sages and seers. Thirdly, the sastras ordain that the Brahmins will never 
adopt a lowly occupation, an occupation which is meant for the members of the lower 
varnas/jatis. But, many Brahmins adopted many lowly occupations in earlier times. Bhudev cites 
several slokas from the Manusamhita to drive the point home. Though, the s/okas cited by him 
do not occur in Manusamhita exactly in the form in which Bhudev quotes them. One finds a 
strong resemblance between the three slokas cited by Bhudev and part of the six slokas of 
Manusamhita (Ch.II), bearing serial numbers 158, 160, 162, 164, 166, 167. One sloka in 
Bhudev’s version contains parts of two different slokas of Manusamhita. One may note below 
the English rendering of relevant (six) slokas of Manusamhita. 
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158: An incendiary, a prisoner, he who eats the food given by the son of an adulteress, a 
seller of Soma, he who undertakes voyages by sea, a bard, an oil-man, a suborner to perjury. 
160: A maker of bows and of arrows, he who lasciviously dallies with a brother’s widow, 
the betrayer of a friend, one who subsists by gambling, he who learns (the Vedas) from his son. 
162: A trainer of elephants, oxen, horses, or camels, he who subsists by astrology, a bird- 
fancier and he who teaches the use of arms. 

164: <A breeder of sporting-dogs, a falconer, one who defiles maidens, he who delights in 
injuring living creatures, he who gains his subsistence from Sudras or [one being a Brahman who 
lives by a sudra’s occupation”—Bumett’s translation], and he who offers sacrifices to the Ganas, 
(or ‘one who sacrifices for ganas)’, i.e. many people or guilds — footnote to p. 106 of Buehler’s 
translation]. s 

166: A shepherd, a keeper of buffaloes, the husband of a remarried woman, and a carrier of 
dead bodies (all of them) must be carefully avoided. 

167: A Brahman who knows (the scared law) should shun at (sacrifices) both (to the gods and 
to the manes) these lowest of twice-born men, whose conduct is reprehensible, and who are 
unworthy (to sit) in the company (at a repast)” 

Thus, the presence of degraded or fallen Brahmins was not unknown in ancient times. 
Bhudev remarks that it is, therefore, not correct to say that it is only the Brahmins of modern 
times who have fallen from the exalted status of Brahmin by taking to occupations which are 
inferior to the occupations reserved by the sastras for the Brahmins. In the past also there were 
Brahmins displaying admirable or blameworthy qualities and adopting higher or lower 
occupations. 

The preceding analysis by Bhudev is important for two reasons. It gives a blow to the 
Weberian notion of the iron-law of caste ritual which, allegedly, never allowed alteration in caste 
occupations. The element of flexibility in the rules of the sastras regarding caste occupations has 
been pointed out in greater detail by Indian sociologists of later times such as D. P. Mukerji, G. 
S. Ghurye”, particularly by M. N. Srinivas”. Bhudev may be said to be a pioneer in this arena. 
Secondly, Bhudev shows the way to proper interpretation of the texts such as Manusamhita. 
Manusamhita has been castigated as a text which upholds the ideal of Brahminical superiority 
and supremacy and the doctrine of invidious distinction among the varnas/jatis. Bhudev’s 
ingenuity lies in drawing the attention of the reader of Manusamhita to those portions in it, 
which record the duties of the society in relation to deviations from the ideal. These portions are 
admissions, though in a roundabout way, of what was actually happening in the contemporary 
society of the Manusamhita. Since there were in reality many cases of deviation from the ideal 
norms prescribed in sastras, Manusamhita had to reckon with the cases and lay down rules as to 
what to do in such cases of deviation. A correct reading of texts like Manusamhita would reveal, 
therefore, the nature of the Indian or Hindu society as it actually was as well as its idealized 
version. Bhudev thus deserves credit for pointing out the correct method for reading the sastras. 
Indeed, it is in consideration of this method that D.P. Mukerji, a celebrity in Indian sociology, 
has made the following remark. “In my view, the genuine relations of the social sciences to each 
other are ultimately established through the understanding of different levels and layers of the 
way the person works in, through, and out of society. Gurvitch ....calls it depth-sociology on the 
lines of depth-psychology. An Indian who thinks of patal down below would like to give it 
another name. Whatever that name is, the descent to the deeps and the ascent to the heights are 
relative activities. The point is this: sociology should ultimately show the way out of the social 
system by analyzing the processes of transformation. And, I think the Indian society and the 
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Indian sociology — all our shastras are sociological — both do it excellently, but in the limited 
sphere of non-economic endogenous group-action”. One cannot say with certainty whether 
Bhudev would have fully accepted D. P.’s comment. But, on one point the two have noteworthy 
agreement. The Indian society has never been moribund and it has imperceptibly, though very 
slowly, kept on changing. D. P. has said, “The Indian society too is changing, but without much 
disintegration”. Many of the sastras of the Hindus bear evidence of this change through the 
simultaneous recording of the ideals and also of the deviations therefrom. Of course, one can 
hardly miss that the sastras have threatened those who dare frontally attack the system, built 
through the code of conduct and rites and rituals ordained in the sastras and maintained through 
the combined effort of the Brahmins, Kshatriyas and other twice-born, with dire consequences. 
The injunctions of the shastrds against the deviants coming of the non-twice-born or the lowly 
are, as the Manusamhita records it, at places, inhuman and draconian. Bhudev, the defender of 
the Brahminical tradition, maintains studied silence on the point. 

Bhudev might have pointed out that the sastras believe in Adhikart-bheda. If one does 
what is beyond one’s competence and entitlement, one creates unnecessary and undesirable 
confusion of socio-religious order and impairment of spirituality. To prevent these the sastras 
have prescribed severe punishment for blatant violation of the codes enjoined by them. The 
sastras believe in gradual and graduated development of mental abilities and spiritual qualities of 
the hierarchically placed groups of people. The ideals set by the sastras will be followed by the 
people according to their respective abilities and inherent qualities. The measure of development 
attained by one lies in the extent of efforts put in by a person or a group for realising the ideals 
and norms laid down in the sastras and success attained in that. The sastras accept the possibility 
of variations in observance of ideals and norms by peoples of different parts of the country. The 
sastras provide the ideals and norms but the ways in which they are followed and practised in 
reality are reflected in Lokachar (Lokacara) or common practice or general or popular custom 
and Desachar (Desacara) or local usage or usage or custom relevant to a particular place or 
locality, province or region of the country. The lokachar or desachar, i.e., the popular or local 
customs, are but forms or patterns of behaviour of the people in course of their observance of the 
values and norms, rites and rituals prescribed and upheld in the sastras. Lokachars and desachars 
vary according to the varying capabilities of the common people to follow the prescriptions of 
the sastras. 

They differ also because of the varied nature of adjustments made by the common people 
to adopt the prescriptions of the sastras to the demands of specificities of the local situations or 
exigencies of particular circumstances. But, with all these variations, Desacaro’pi sastram, i.e., 
desachar or local usages or customs also are (parts of) the sastras. One finds in this analysis by 
Bhudev an explanation of the nature of constant orthogenetic changes that have been going on in 
the Great Tradition of India from the Vedic times down to the twentieth century, a period of 
cultural reformation. Yogendra Singh defines “these processes of change as orthogenetic because 
the categories of cultural innovation that were sought to be introduced through such reformations 
were drawn from the structure of the primordial tradition itself. New categories or value-themes 
were under this process not drawn from cultural systems foreign to the original Great Tradition. 
Even in extreme cases when some of the earlier normative principles were to be completely 
given up or refuted (such as in Buddhism and Jainism) the logical nature of departure in such 
cases was to be found rooted in the autochthonous tradition. Cultural tradition in such cases 
underwent changes through intra systematic [intra-systemic?] differentiation or diversification of 
forms. Such processes of cultural changes in the Great Tradition of Hinduism have been defined 
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as cultural renaissance””. The readers will agree that there is a great deal of resemblance in the 


views of Yogendra Singh and his predecessor Bhudev. 

If Bhudev were to use the vocabulary of today’s anthropology and sociology, he would 
say that the sastras represent the Great Tradition of the orthogenetic civilization of India whereas 
lokachar and desachar constitute the Little Traditions enriched and encompassed by (and 
enriching in turn) the Great Tradition. 

“In a civilization there is” Redfield points out, “a great tradition of the reflective few, and 
there is a little tradition of the largely unreflective many. The Great Tradition is cultured in 
schools or temples; the little tradition works itself out and keeps itself going in the lives of the 
unlettered in their village communities...... The two traditions are interdependent. Great tradition 
and little tradition have long affected each other and continue to do so”. Bhudev has very 
correctly anticipated the ideas of later scholars such as Robert Redfield and Milton Singer in 
regarding the process of continuity and change of the Indian tradition as one of the interaction of 
the great tradition of sastras and the little traditions of lokachar and desachar. He cites the 
following Sanskrit sloka in favour of his analysis of the process: 

Kevalam vedamaéritya kah karoti vinirmayam / 

balavana laukiko vedat lokacaramca kastyajet // 

That is, who decides the dos and don’ts relying exclusively on what is prescribed in the Vedas? 
[For all practical purposes] Laukika or what is understood and practised by the common folk is 
stronger than the Vedas and hence who will ignore or abandon lokachara or the local customs [in 
determining what is to be done]?” 

Bhudev proves perceptive enough to highlight exactly the same factor of dynamism of 
little culture as has been mentioned much later by Robert Redfield. Redfield considers the 
traditional Indian society to be based on peasant communities. The culture of a peasant 
community is, according to him, not autonomous. It is an aspect of the civilization of which it is 
a part. There are two important features of culture of this peasant community. “First, we discover 
that to maintain itself peasant culture requires continual communication to the local community 
of thought originating outside of it.”” Bhudev suggests, as it is evident from his statement cited 
below, exactly the same thing. “Second, the peasant village invites us to attend to the long course 
of interaction between that community and centers of civilization”. The peasant culture has an 
evident history, and the history is not local: it is a history of the civilization of which the village 
culture is one local expression”. Bhudev makes an exactly identical point when he writes, “In 
certain cases lokachar, (i.e., popular usage or customs) reveals elements which contradict the 
sastras and which originate from local people’s emulation of the aliens or the conduct of the 
people trying to negotiate with the peculiarities of the local or provincial circumstances”. Does 
Bhudev suggest in this remark also the capacity of the orthogenetic culture bred and nurtured by 
the sastras for adopting and assimilating the elements of an alien culutre (as distinguished from 
the elements of culture originating outside the pale of any specific local culture) when he talks of 
‘bidesier anukaran-prasuta’ (bred by the imitation of the alien or foreign) in the preceding 
remark? Bidesi (videsi) means stranger or alien or foreign or belonging to a foreign country or 
culture. 

What Bhudev wants to impress upon his countrymen is the broadness of outlook 
revealed in the sastras. The sastras seek to guide the conduct of the people by placing before 
them ideals, values and norms in relation to the pursuit of material and spiritual goals. Those who 
fail to punctiliously follow these ideals and norms are not necessarily thrown by the sastras 
outside the boundaries of the socio-cultural system sustained by them. There may be lapses here 
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and there in following the instructions of the sastras but one 1s not for that reason deprived of the 
beneficence of the sastras and the society governed by them. Viewed from this angle, the sastras 
would appear more tolerant and forgiving than a father who pardons off a thousand sins of his 
son. Armed with this assurance, people may brave through the challenges of life and gain health 
and wellbeing following the precepts of the sastras. Does Bhudev suggest hereby the way in 
which the traditional society has through the vicissitudes of time and circumstances 
accommodated the umpteen cases of non-conformity to the norms prescribed by the sastras? 
Does he also advance a critique of those guardians of society whose ruthless behaviour to the 
non-conformists forced them to yield to conversion? 


When a person regularly performs the rites and rituals and social obligations ordained by 
the sastras, he earns, Bhudev claims, the qualities of calmness, patience, and discerning capacity 
and discreteness. Not only that but every other member of his family would have the knowledge 
that he is constantly engaged in the observance of the code of conduct suggested by the sastras 
and the former will be careful enough not to do anything in transgression of that code. 
Observance of norms and rites and rituals has, Bhudev reiterates, the important function of 
promoting interdependence of the people honouring them in their life. A person following the 
code of conduct ordained in the sastras will learn how to show considerations for the neighbours 
and concomitantly, he will come to count on others’ help, and in this way his “consideration and 
sympathy for the entire community of his membership will grow and this in turn will add to his 
dharma or virtues”” . Thus, dharma of the individual person is closely related to social solidarity. 
Observance of rituals promotes merit of the individual member of the community or society as 
well as the solidarity of the community. 


The beneficial effects of observance of the code of conduct prescribed by the sastras 
(including desachar and lokachar) will be evident, Bhudev is confident to assert, to any careful 
observer. He, however, warns everybody against impatience and superficial observation. 
Eagerness for quick or immediate results from the performance of duties and obligations 
according to the code of conduct prescribed by the sastras may prove to be counterproductive, 
i.e., may exacerbate the qualities of rajas such as showing off one’s prowess or vanity and may 
in turn lead one farther away from sattva or spiritual quality, the realization of which is the 
ultimate goal of the observance of rites and rituals. Punctilious practice of the rites and rituals 
and customs on a regular and continuous basis is required for getting at the goal upheld by the 
complex of rites and rituals and customs. The modernists may, however, be interested in 
assessing the efficacy of the traditional code of conduct from the viewpoint of purposive 
rationality. It has become their stock knowledge that those who do not have any experience of the 
customs and code of conduct of the Aryas or Hindus, particularly the Europeans who are totally 
devoid of the customs and rites and rituals of the Aryas, prove in modern times to be superior to 
those who abide by the customary rites and code of conduct of the Aryas or Hindus. And, since 
many of these modernists themselves have to a large extent abandoned the code of conduct 
ordained by the sastras, they think that the observance of the rites and rules of behaviour 
enjoined by the sastras is not important or necessary for their wellbeing since no deleterious 
effect of non-observance of the customary rites and rules of behaviour is evident in their case. 

Bhudev contests the above view on two counts. He declares, “First, I do not at all believe 
that any people bereft of the system of rites and rituals and code of conduct of the Aryas or 
Hindus is superior to the people who honour and observe the acharas of the Aryas or Hindus. In 
my view no other people or race in the world is fit to be considered superior to the Aryas of India 
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if one considers all the relevant aspects of the social life which is attuned to dharma”.® “To me 
dharma is not an imaginary ideal or artificial object”, observes Bhudev.®! 

In Bhudev’s view the nature or efficacy of dharma cannot be understood in terms of the 
principle of utility or of purposive or instrumental rationality. He illustrates his point with 
reference to the popular story of the ultimate triumph of the honest Pandavas over the 
mischievous Kauravas, as representing the victory of the good over the evil. He surmises as to 
whether people could believe in the essential superiority of good or dharma to evil or adharma if 
the Pandavas were defeated by the Kauravas and courted death at their hands after having all the 
miseries they had to confront. For, the essential goodness or virtue of the Pandavas was not 
contingent on their victory in the war against the evil represented by the Kauravas. “On a 
consideration of all the different aspects of social life it becomes clearly evident that the Indians 
are situated in a position akin to that of the Pandavas. They are subjected to sufferings in myriad 
ways, maybe, they will have to succumb to death; still they are virtuous. Therefore, it is not 
correct to determine who is superior, honest or good or who is inferior, dishonest or bad simply 
on the basis of worldly consequences of actions. The prevalence of qualities like kindness, 
tolerance or fortitude, holiness, altruism, etc. is more pronounced among the Aryas of India than 
among all the other peoples of the world, and the abundance of these good qualities among the 
Indians is the consequence of their observance of the code of conduct prescribed by the sastras. 
Abandonment of these customary rites and rules of behaviour as ordained by the sastras will 
surely ruin us. One notices in these days a concomitant decrease in excellence and increase in 
vices with the increasing abandonment of the code of conduct prescribed by the sastras under the 
influence of the alien system of education”. Bhudev’s declaration of the superior identity of the 
Indians in terms of the higher quality of life which is disciplined according to the precepts of 
their scriptures is an assertion of Indian-ness or ethnic identity of the Indians against the 
advancing hegemony of western culture. 

His second reply to the modernist’s critique of the adherence to the rules of behaviour 
suggested by the precepts of the scriptures seems uncommon to the people of modern age and 
therefore requires special attention. Many modernists do not, Bhudev notes, think that deviation 
by them from the way of life prescribed in the sastras has resulted into degeneration of the 
quality of life. But, the effects of abandonment of the traditional code of conduct may not be 
visible in one generation only. Despite its forsaking the code of conduct enshrined in the sastras, 
the present generation is saved against the deleterious effects of the same because it enjoys the 
good qualities that have been inherited by it from the preceding generations that abided by the 
rules of the sastras. As excellence is not attained in one generation only, so degeneration also 
does not become evident within the span of a single generation. Bhudev readily appreciates that 
his thesis on the transmutation of genetic qualities through the practice of a specific way of life 
nurtured in a particular code of life may not be acceptable to all the modernists. Some modernists 
may ask whether the Indians are free from all kinds of blemishes and, in case they have such 
blemishes, whether these blemishes can be eradicated only through the observance of the code of 
conduct prescribed by the scriptures. 

The way Bhudev seeks to tackle the above issue clearly indicates not only his 
unflinching loyalty to the tradition upheld by the sastras but his intense love of his native country 
and his countrymen. His patriotism leads him to establish the ethnic identity of the Indians 
following the precepts of sastras which secure their dharma. Bhudev admits that the Hindus or 
Indians have their points of weakness but hastens to add that they are not the consequence of 
their observance of customs and code of conduct ordained by the sastras. The place which he 
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takes in defence of the sastras is that of upholding the ethnic identity and autonomy of the 
Indians. If the Indians cease to practise the rites and customs prescribed by the scriptures, their 
feeling of identity with their native community will get weakened farther and that will 
immediately strike at the root of their “Dharmabhava”, i.e., consciousness of the specificity of 
their way of life (embracing mundane interests and obligations and spiritual pursuits). And, once 
this dharmabhava or consciousness of their dharma or the specific identity of their own socio- 
religious life is weakened or destroyed, no way would remain open for redeeming the situation — 
ultimately, there would be no hope left for their freedom from the cultural subordination and 
submergence. | 

Bhudev, therefore, exhorts his countrymen to uphold and honour the sastras since the 
sastras have devised simple ways of teaching and learning of sadachara or code of good conduct, 
provided ideals which are superior to those of other peoples of the world, proved to be 
particularly suitable for the Indians and the only means for ensuring their own social solidarity. 


IV 


PRATAH-KRTYA (What is to be done in the early morning) 


A person keeping to the path of dharma will recite on awakening at the Brahma Mithurta, i.e., at 
4.30 a.m., the following sloka: 

Brahmamuraristripurantakari Bhānuh Saśi Bhiimisuta Budhaśaca / Guruśca Sukrah Sani Rāhu 
Ketuh kurvantu sarvve mama suprabhātam// 

That is, let it be a good morning through the divine grace of Brahmd (the Creator), 
Vishnu (the Preserver), Siva (the Destroyer), and (the astronomical and planetary forces of) 
Bhanuh (the sun), Sasi (the moon), Mangala (Mars), Budha (Mercury), Brhaspati (Jupiter), 
Sukra (Venus), Sani (Saturn), Rahu and Ketu. 

On awakening from the night-long sleep a person is, as if, born into a new world; he 
meets the world anew and comes at this moment to reflect upon his emergence from the 
Universal and Immanent Self or Spirit and realize his communion with the cosmic forces. Such 
rituals of chanting the holy mantras or religious prayers are, according to Bhudev, the first steps 
to spiritual realization. Since they constitute the foundation of the way of life attuned to the 
pursuit of dharma, they are indispensable even for those who have advanced fairly enough on the 
way to realization of spirituality. Enactment of appropriate rituals is thus part and parcel of the 
religious and spiritual way of life. 

The prayer to the Trinity and astronomical and planetary forces is followed by 
remembrance, through two slokas, of one's preceptor or Guru who is identified with one's 
ishtadevata or tutelary deity and whose advice or directive or sermon is considered the veritable 
nectre that destroys the poison of unhappiness emitted by samsara or the cycle of birth and 
rebirth in the world dominated by worldly desires. Bhudev seeks to refute here the arguments of 
the detractors of Guruvada or the doctrine of faith in and reverence for Guru as is found among 
the Hindus. He observes, "The very initial knowledge of the Universal Self or Spirit which is 
attained by a human being through the worshipful remembrance of this Self suggests that man 
has to learn everything amidst and with the help of other men; every man has to look up to a 
particular reference person as the embodiment of his ideal and regard him (in his pursuit of 
spiritual realization) as the manifestation of the all-pervading Spirit or Self. This idea is the 
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foundation of what is known in history as Avatarvad (avatadravdda) or the theory of incarnation 
of God (in human or animal form) and provides a convenient step towards spiritual development 
or elevation."®? Bhudev rejects the arguments of those who consider it irrational or illegitimate 
that a man should regard another man to be his Guru or spiritual mentor and think of the Guru as 
the embodiment of the universal spirit. "I can tell them only this much", writes Bhudev, "that no 
such man has yet been born on this earth as has not, knowingly or unknowingly, come to 
„recognize another person to be his model or ideal. Indeed, this is the only way to the attainment 
of correct knowledge and the only path to advancement in religious or spiritual pursuit. Without 
the recognition of Guru (or spiritual mentor or religious guide) no person nor any people could 
become religious or pious; they would never attain religiosity or become pious without this 
appreciation for the superiority and leadership of Guru." Bhudev thus rubbishes the criticism 
made by the critics of Hinduism, particularly of, Gurubad (Guruvdda), Avataravada or the 
doctrine of reincarnation of God as well as the idolatry of the Hindus on grounds of their 
functionality in the sustenance of religious life of the community of believers in Arya or 
Sandtana Dharma. 

Passing through the succeeding stages of worshipful remembrance of the Universal Self 
or Spirit and of acceptance of the Guru (or spiritual mentor) as the incarnation (avatar) of this 
universal spirit a man comes to chant at dawn the mantra whereby he comes to recognize and 
declare his identity with that Universal Self : 

Aham devo na canyo'smi Brahmaivaham na Sokabhak / 

Saccidanandarupo’ham nityamuktah svabhavavan.// 

That is "I am no other than that Divine Entity, ] myself am Brahma, I am never overtaken by 
grief (since I have no attachment to anybody or anything), I am the embodiment of saccidananda 
(sat (real), cit (consciousness), Gnanda (bliss)), I remain ever liberated from worldly bondage, 
and endowed with the qualities of my own self." In this way a pious man through the chanting of 
mantras at dawn comes gradually to appreciate the identity of his own self with the Universal 
self or spirit. But, this advaitajriana or knowledge of the non-dual or knowledge of total identity 
of the Self in a man with the Universal Self and the immanence of consciousness of the Universal 
Self is hardly grasped in full by the common man. The religious lore of the Hindu tradition has, 
therefore, room for dvaitajriana or knowledge of the duality of the perfect and the imperfect, of 
the universal and the particular, or the whole or totality or the Universal Self and its parts or 
self(-ves) of the living being(s). The common man is, therefore, found to offer the following 
prayer to Lord Vishnu: 

LokeSa caitanyamayadideva śríkānta Vishno bhavadajnayaiva // 

Pratah samutthaya tava priyartham samsarayatramanuvartayishye // 

Oh, the Lord of the universe! Oh, pure consciousness! Oh, adhideva (the primeval and the 
supreme deity)! Oh, Srikanta! Oh, Vishnu! It is for your pleasure that I shall obey your intention 
or command and carry it out as I engage in the daily round of activities of worldly (domestic) 
life. 

Submission of human beings to God or deity in the aforementioned prayer is expressive of the 
sense of dvaita or duality: Sarva or Universal Spirit and Jtva or the living being. The former is 
the source of life-force and the latter performs his duties towards the former. The suggestion 
becomes stronger in the latter part of the prayer: 

Janami dharmam na ca me pravrtti janamyadharmam na ca me nivrtti / 

stvaya HrsikeSa hrdi sthitena yatha niyukt6’smi tatha karomi// 
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Literally, it means that "I [the man offering the prayer] do not have any interest in doing what I 
know to be in tune with dharma, nor can I restrain myself from indulging in what I know to be 
adharma or wrongful conduct. Oh, Hrshikesa! Thou dwellst in my heart and I] engage in that 
activity which you appoint me to do.” While it is a patent demonstration of the duality of the 
Universal Spirit and the particular living being, it is liable or vulnerable, Bhudev warns, to 
misinterpretation which may breed a sense of irresponsibility in the person who recites this 
prayer. Here, Bhudev insists on the perusal of the correct meaning or significance of the mantras 
or slokas of the sacred lore. For instance, the mantra under scrutiny never suggests, as those who 
wrongly interpreting it want the people to accept, that God who dwells in our hearts sometimes 
engages us in activities which are in consonance with dharma and He appoints us at other times 
for doing such activities as are not sanctioned by dharma. If understood in this way, the sloka 
will breed a doctrine of irresponsibility in the sense that man will not be responsible for his act 
or conduct even if it is in violation of dharma. Such an interpretation is absurd. Understood 
correctly, the sloka focuses on the sense of modesty, which a man must always nurture at heart in 
his daily life and in relation to God. Rightly interpreted, the sloka means, according to Bhudev, 
that “I [i-e., the human subject or the devotee] have an access to the knowledge of what is right or 
good only through Thy [God’s] graciousness and, similarly, it is only from Thou that I come to 
know what is wrong.” The human subject, therefore, foregoes the claim to any credit for any 
right work done by him since the knowledge of what is right is derived by him from the dwelling 
God. Similarly, in case of his frailty, he should interrogate himself as to whether he has correctly 
followed the message of God. 

The ritual prescriptions regarding what is to be done by a man after waking up at 
daybreak include also the instructions for planning in advance of the duties to be performed 
during the day in pursuit of dharma, artha and kama and deciding on the means to accomplish 
them. 

PrabuddhaScintayeddharmamarthamcasyavirodhinam / 

Apeedaya tayoh kamyamubhayorapi cintayet. // 

On waking up one should think of the duties to be performed in fulfilment of dharma and the 
activities for earning the means of livelihood which are in consonance with dharma as well as 
those activities for the satisfaction of kama (desires or passions) which do not contradict either 
dharma or artha. In other words, every morning to think ahead of both the spiritual and the 
mundane or worldly duties to be performed is almost a ritual obligation for a man keeping to the 
path of dharma. The close link between the spiritual and the mundane in the Hindu scheme of life 
is pronounced in the foregoing prescriptions. ` 

Bhudev insists on ritually obeying these prescriptions every morning in the face of the 
criticism of the “navyapanthis”, i.e., the new batch of youths who advocate new rules of conduct 
as against the traditional ways of behaviour or, in other words, the modernists, that daily 
repetition of the prayers or observance of prescriptions of sastras everyday without any variation 
may detract from their true meaning and importance for those who go on repeating them. 
According to Bhudev, the regular and daily practice of what is good adds to the existing corpus 
of goodness and improves the character of those who practise them. Systematic reflection on the 
noble ideals conveyed through the mantras and rituals deepens the spiritual understanding of 
those who recite or perform them and nurtures the growth of sattva or noble quality in their heart. 

On completion of the ritual of reciting the sacred formulae and considering the schedule 
of activities to be performed during the day, a person will say, “priyadatt@yai bhuve namah" and 
leave the bed. It is a ritual law that he will proceed for passing urine after that. The 
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svabhavikyavadis or the advocates of naturalism may seriously object to this kind of attempt at 
getting the activities relating to natural or physiological functioning, e.g., passing urine or 
clearing one's bowels, hedged around with ritual restrictions. Bhudev seeks to provide a 
"sociologically" meaningful answer to this objection. "Man is", writes Bhudev, “a social animal. 
Myriad are his activities and he has to perform many tasks all by himself and with undivided 
attention while he has to carry out many other activities in company with and in concert with 
other human beings. [He has to take account of the others around him.] He cannot relieve himself 
or defecate at any time and in all situations as the birds or animals do. Therefore, rules 
determining the time and place of these activities have to be prescribed for men.” 

The beginning or early part of the day is the most appropriate time for human beings to 
relieve themselves and to get rid of waste matter. This traditional prescription has, according to 
Bhudev, a “scientific” basis. The liquid portion of the waste matter in human body gets 
increasingly absorbed by it with the advancement of daytime and the waste matter gets 
increasingly hardened. This is the reason why the late-risers face the problem of constipation and 
its associated ailments. The observance of the rule or ritual to relieve one's bladder and bowels in 
the morning is conducive to the maintenance of purity and preservation of health. 

Bhudev highlights the role of habituation in ensuring regular practices by men of 
different rules and rituals. Human body has the ability of adapting itself to the practice of 
relieving one's bowels early in the morning if it is followed regularly and turned into a habit. 
Men may differ from one another on the basis of their respective physical constitution in 
developing a particular habit. But, if one patiently and regularly follows a practice, one would 
succeed in turning it into a habit. Ladies of the families of good manners never lose patience with 
the erratic behaviour of their children; they make their children go to ‘potty' or to the toilet every 
morning even if their bowels do not move. Through constant prodding from the elderly women 
in the families, the children come to develop the habit of relieving their bowels in the morning. 
Bhudev remarks that once any good habit is developed and is nurtured and followed through 
several generations by a family or a group or a community, it becomes a genetically transmitted 
quality of the family, or of the group or the community. For instance, since every Brahmin pandit 
(i.e., teacher or scholar) goes every moming to the toilet in deference to the prescription of 
sastras, the Brahmins get habituated with it across generations. This habit is not totally disrupted 
even when they are sick. This very fact facilitates the treatment of their ailments and ensures 
their early recovery from the same. 

Several dicta or injunctions of sastras in relation to defecation and urination are noted by 
Bhudev. And, he seeks to offer rational explanations of these injunctions. For example, he 
explains why "vegarodha na kartavya", i.e., one should not refrain from relieving oneself if there 
is a pressure on one's bladder or bowels. But, most of these explanations may not be clear to 
those who are not familiar with the principles of ‘Kavirdji’ treatment by the ‘Kavirdjas’ in 
accordance with the principles of Ayurveda. However, his elucidation of the social consequences 
of the injunctions of sastras regarding the disposal and management of bodily waste seems 
interesting for the students of sociology.Nobody can relieve himself or relieve his bowels on the 
pathway (used by the people) or on its sides, into the pond or tank or its bank or margin or on the 
grazing field if the rules of sastras regarding the place for and manner of defecation and 
urination and disposal of excreta are honoured. The sastras prescribe the rule that bodily waste 
like excreta should be buried in pits which are to be dug especially for the purpose and at a 
distance from the residential huts. This rule should be scrupulously observed in the villages.” 
The rationale behind the aforementioned rule (as it is explained by Bhudev) is indisputably valid 
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in terms of requirement of public health and hygiene particularly in the backdrop of the level of 
advancement of technology relating to public health in Bhudev's times. 

But, Bhudev's adherence to prescriptions of sastras regarding the use’ of materials for 
washing and cleansing the parts of the body seems a bit queer. He cites two rules prescribed by 
sastras in this matter. The first is: 

Vasasukramasrigmajjamutrabit karnabinnakhah / 

Sleshmaésrudushikasvedo dvādaśaite nrņām malah // 

There are twelve kinds of dirt in human body : (1) basd (fat), (2) Sukra (semen), (3) asrik or asrk 
(blood), (4) majjd (marrow), (6) bishthā (excreta), (T) karnamala (wax coming out of the ear- 
hole), (8) nakha (nails), (9) sleshma (phlegm), (10) asrujal (tears), (11) piricuti (the concrete 
rheum of the eyes), and (12) sweda (sweat). 

The second of the two rules relating to these forms of dirt prescribes how to get rid of 
them. 

Adadita mrdó’paścashatshu piirveshu suddhaye / 

Uttareshutushat svadbhih kevalabhirvisuddhyati // 

For cleansing the first six of the twelve kinds of dirt mentioned above both water and soil are 
required. Pure water suffices only for cleansing the remaining six kinds of dirt. 

Bhudev then quotes the sloka which prescribes the kind of soil appropriate for cleansing 
parts of one's body after purging. This soil must not be slippery or contain oily substance since 
there is oily substance in excreta. And, then, he makes the queer remark that soap too is 
unsuitable for cleansing one's hand used for washing the body after purging since it contains oil. 
What is of greater interest to the students of sociology is Bhudev's admiration for the Muslims 
who scrupulously observe the rules for cleansing their body after urination and defecation, 
which are prescribed in their codes of conduct. 

“It is not widely known", Bhudev observes in a footnote, "that the scriptures of the 
Musalmans contain well-formulated and strict rules of conduct in relation to all the activities of 
daily life. In deference to these rules the Muslims are quite particular about using water after 
urination, about using both soil and water for cleansing themselves of dirt and impurtity after 
relieving their bowels, washing their hands and feet before the performance of rituals and 
refraining from taking food that is prohibited by their scriptures and codes of conduct - the 
scriptures or codes of conduct of the Musalmans enjoin the rigorous observance of the 
aforementioned rules on them. The Yabans (Yavanas) or Muslims are not cavalier or wayward 
like the Mlecchas or foreigners (who hardly pay heed to rites and rituals promoting moral 
discipline)’. This comment is reiteration of Bhudev's appreciation for the way of life of the 
Musalmans whom he considers a veritable part of the Indian people as distinguished from the 
English colonizers or the Europeans in general. Of course, the Brahmins seem to Bhudev the 
most punctilious in observing the rules of conduct enjoined by the scriptures for maintaining the 
purity of body and mind and this fact helps them experience what is holy or sacred. 

On cleansing himself of impurities after urination and defecation, a person should wash 
his hands and feet. Then he should perform dcamana, i.e. rinse his mouth with water before 
cleansing his teeth. This rinsing of mouth should be performed with holy or pure water. 
Acaman is thus not merely a physical act to cleanse oneself of detrimental substance in the cavity 
of the mouth but also an act to attain purity of body and mind. Indeed, acaman or cleansing or 
purification of the body, especially the mouth and lips, should be performed by everybody before 
commencing a religious rite or ceremony. It seems to Bhudev to be a commendable feature of the 
religious life of the Hindus. Acaman for ritual purposes is performed through sipping of a little , 
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water three times along with the utterance of a mantra. The mantra which suggests that the wise 
always perceive the holy feet or true nature of Visnu or the all-pervading divine spirit in the same 
way as they see the Sun in the sky. In course of performing acaman a wise and pious man has to 
touch eight parts of his body imagining the existence of eight different divine or cosmic forces 
controlling them : the sky in cavity of the mouth, Vayu or air-God in the nostrils, the Sun in the 
eyes, the deity(ies) guarding the direction(s) in the ears, Brahma the life-chord in the naval, 
Vishnu at heart, Rudra on the head, and the rshis (rsis) at Sikhd (or the tuft of hair on the crown 
of the head). The body of a pious man turns thus into a divine or sacred body through the 
performance of the ritual. And, through the chanting of the initial and principal mantra relating to 
the vision of the all-pervading Spirit or Vishnu (tad Visnoh paramam padam, etc.) he continually 
reflects on the divine spirit. “There is thus no room left in his body, mind and intellect for 
impurity”. Concentration on the Sun as the eye of the universe removes the elements of impurity 
of heart, viz. narrowness of mind, selfishness and partiality. Once the central idea of acaman is 
grasped, the person performing it attains the knowledge of the truth that “Yo’savaditye purushah 
so’hamasmi” i.e. “J am that Purusha or Universal Self that is manifest in the Sun". Thus 
proceeding from the initial knowledge of the duality of his own self (self of the living being) and 
the Universal Self he reaches the knowledge of the identity of the two. Therefore, the scriptures 
ordain repeated performance of acaman along with the recitation of the relevant mantra by a 
devotee before the performance of any ritual by him. 

The task following acaman is cleansing of the teeth. And, there are ritual prescriptions 
and restrictions for this task also. Some of them relate to the kinds of trees, the branches or twigs 
of which should be used as wooden toothbrush. While collecting the twig for brushing the teeth, 
one should recite the following mantra: 

Ayurvalam yaśovarccah prajah paśu vasuni ca / 
Brahmaprajnamca medhamca tannodhehi vanaspate // 

It means: "Oh, the large and majestic tree! Grant us longevity, strength, fame, energy, 
progeny, animals, dharma, knowledge of Brahma and intellect". According to Bhudev, it is only 
those sages who viewed the presence of the unity of the universal self amidst the infinite varieties 
in the universe and who could perceive the unity of their own selves with that universal self that 
could appreciate that even a small wooden truth-bmush could help the attainment of knowledge of 
Brahma. 

The rules of a restrictive nature are quite a few. There is prohibition on cleaning teeth on 
certain days and occasions or situations. For example, on the days of sraddha, birth of a new 
baby in the family, marriage, vrata, and upavasa or fasting as well as in case of indigestion one 
should refrain from using twig or wooden brush for cleansing one's teeth. Similarly, on parvahas 
such as Catrurdasi (the fourteenth lunar day), ashtamee (the eighth lunar day), the days of new 
moon and full moon one should mot use wooden brush for cleaning teeth. The use of grass, 
charcoal, kapal or the broken pieces of baked earthen jars and pitchers, gravel, or sand for 
cleaning teeth turns a man virtually into a beast. One should not use any other finger than 
anamika (the ring finger) and angushtha (the little finger) for cleansing the teeth. 

The rationale behind the last mentioned restrictions is not difficult to understand. The 
ingredients like gravel or sand are injurious to the enamel of the teeth and the gums. Secondly, 
force or pressure should not be applied in cleaning the gums and teeth. The use of the other 
fingers than the ring finger and little finger is, therefore, discouraged. The use of the ring finger 
or the little finger avoids the exertion of excessive pressure on the gums and the teeth. Thus, the 
prescriptions of sastras are not meaningless. “The composers of sastras try to ensure, according 
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to Bhudev, “that the Brahmin will maintain cleanliness and purity of body and mind. It is far 
from their intention that he will be a cleanliness freak.” One may also understand the reason 
behind the restriction on cleansing teeth with twigs or wooden brush on parvaha or holy days or 
festival days such as the days on which sraddhah or marriage takes place or the days of full 
moon or new moon on which different rites are performed. Kshatasauca or impurity caused by 
cuts or wounds leading to oozing out of blood from the body makes a person unfit for performing 
rituals and the use of twig or wooden brush may cause such cuts or wounds. Bhudev supports the 
avoidance of cleaning of teeth with wooden brush by a person suffering from indigestion on the 
ground that it may cause nausea in him. It sounds a bit queer. He, of course, mentions that one 
can cleanse one's teeth with leaves when cleaning of teeth by wooden brush 1s prohibited. 
Another alternative available is to wash the cavity of the mouth by gargling for twelve times. 

But, one fails to understand Bhudev's advocacy of the injunction of the sastras that one 
should not make any special effort for getting rid of food particles that get stuck into the gaps of 
the teeth lest it may result into pressure on one's teeth. One may at best try to remove the 
particles using the tip of one’s tongue. But, if the particles get stubbornly stuck to the teeth, one 
should consider them as part of one's teeth; "it will not lead to impurity”. The sastras may assure 
that no impurity will be caused by the food particles sticking to one's teeth but how can it be 
denied that these food particles if they are allowed to rot into the cavity of the mouth, will be 
detrimental to dental hygiene? Bhudev here seems to adhere to the absolute injunctions of sastras 
than to the findings of science. Though, he surmises that there are scientific explanations of why 
people are told by the sastras not to face the east or north while cleaning their teeth or why they 
are not to cleanse their teeth with twigs on the days of full moon or new moon. The scientific 
discovery that the earth is a large magnet and its magnetic effect is active on everything on its 
crust may some day, Bhudev expects, explain why a man should not put his head in the northern 
direction at the time of sleeping. Similarly, farther advancement of knowledge of science may 
reveal the factors behind the instruction of sastras to avoid cleansing of teeth by twigs or wooden 
brush, That many people experience varying degrees of uneasiness or pain on the days of 
Amavasya (new moon) or Pūrnimā (full moon) is a fact. More researches by the scientists may in 
future disclose the cause behind this phenomenon and may explain the nature of varying relation 
between the specific fithis (parts of lunar fortnight) and the particular states of body and mind as 
are experienced by men and women on different tithis. Bhudev has strong hopes for the 
disclosure of scientific causes or reasons behind the prescriptions and restrictions of sastras. Till 
such scientific explanations are available he would exhort his countrymen to hold on to the faith 
in the beneficial injunctions of sastras that seek to regulate human activities including even such 
commonplace activity as cleansing or not cleansing of teeth with twigs or wooden brush on 
specific tithis. Even when the beneficial effect of the performance of daily activities according to 
the injunctions of sastras is not immediately intelligible, people should follow the rituals 
prescribed by sastras since that will ensure the maintenance of physical cleanliness and mental 
purity. He who fails to perform bathing, offering gifts, penance and sacrifice, chanting of sacred 
formulae or mantras, performance of prescribed duties, observance of auspicious rites and rituals 
and code of conduct renders himself ‘saucabhrashta’, i.e., one who is fallen from the state of 
purity into the condition of defilement, and whatever he does is done in vain. 

Bathing and cleansing of body is a very vital step for securing the purity of body and 
mind. Human body is ever vulnerable to defilement caused by what is secreted by the nine exits 
or outlets or holes of the human body. These defiling agents are sweat, saliva, tears, wax from 
ear-holes, urine, excreta, etc. One must get rid of them through washing and bathing in ways 
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prescribed by the sastras. Bathing has been given special importance in the sastras. A 
householder should bathe twice a day: once in the morning and once at noon. Bathing in a 
flowing river is recommended. One should face the direction from which the water is flowing. If 
one takes bath in the static water of a tank or with water which is preserved in the storage tank at 
home, one should face the Sun. One should take a dip in the water of a river or tank for three 
times. Complete immersion of the head and the body is prescribed. In case of bathing with the 
water of the storage tank, one should get one’s head and body thoroughly drenched. One should 
not speak while taking bath and should not scrub one's body with the piece of cloth one wears. 


Bathing promotes purification of body and mind, contributes to longevity, removes 
fatigue, prevents sweating, cleanses dirt, nourishes hair and gives strength and vigour. Thus, the 
sastras give considerable attention to the beneficial effect of bathing on physical health as well as 
on mental purity. The sastras forbid bathing after taking meals, in case of sickness or illness, at 
dead of night (between, explains Bhudev, 9 p.m. and 3.30 a.m.), with heavy clothing on one's 
person, or in any unknown river or tank. The sastras recommend bathing, in a preferential order, 
in a river, a tank, a small pond, an artificially constructed reservoir of water. Bathing in sea water 
moves all kinds of dirt and impurity of body and mind, and even one's sins. The sastras 
discourage bath in warm water or with water drawn’ by somebody else. One should oneself go to 
the river or tank and bathe in cool water. Through such prescriptions, points out Bhudev, the 
sastras emphasize the need for everybody to remain active and self-reliant. 


A sick person may avoid bathing in the morning and sponge his body with a wet towel. 
A person who does not bathe in the morning must first put off the dress or clothings which he put 
on at night before since these clothings cause impurity or defilement, and then perform acamana 
and comb his hair, and control his senses and perform mdntra-snand, i.e., bathing accomplished 
through the chanting of appropriate mantra. Indeed, the sastras have talked of seven forms of 
bathing or bath : mantra (reciting specific chant or mantra), bhauma (smearing the body with 
soil free of impurities or defiling agents), d@gneya (smearing the body with the ashes of the bumt 
charcoal from the sacrificial altar or sacrificial ground where homa or sacrifice has been 
performed), va@yavya (standing in the breeze carrying the dust blown off by the hoofs of cows), 
divya (in rainwater), varuna (through immersion in water), and manasa (through meditation on 
Vishnu). Anyone who is not able to perform varuna snana or bathing in water may resort to any 
one of the other alternatives depicted above. 


After putting off the clothings used during the night before and completion of bathing 
one should engage in tarpana i.e., offering oblation of water to the manes of the deceased 
ancestors and to gods for their pleasure and satisfaction. Indeed, the chief mantra or sacred 
formula for tarpana (abrahmastamvaparyantam jagat trpyatu) aims at securing the satisfaction of 
all the elements and spirits from the Brahman, or the Universal and Supreme Spirit or Supreme 
Self, down to the most trifling blade of grass. After that a person should offer prayers at 
pratahsamdhyd which helps him realize his identity with that Supreme Self which is immanent 
and pervades the universe and which transcends the universe. He reminds himself and others of 
the statement of the Creator 
Jatametanmaya tvatto yathapurvamidam jagat / 

Vishnurvishnau Visnutasca na param vidyate tatah // 

This universe has since been created by me from that (ultimate truth). Hence, this universe is 
Vishnu, Vishnu is the source of this universe and this universe is held by Vishnu. Nothing else 
exists. 
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The intimate bond between the soul of the living human being and the ultimate truth or 
universal spint is, observes Bhudev, explicitly explained in the mantras of the ritual of samdhya. 
He regrets that nowadays the literal meaning or the deeper significance of the mantras is beyond 
the comprehension of most of the people. Hence they hardly realize the goal of samdhyd and 
other rituals.’ The unity of Brahma (the Creator), Vishnu (the Preserver), and the identity of 
Samdhya and Gayatri and Vishnu can be realized only by a Brahmin who performs the ritual of 
samdhya thrice daily in a regular manner. Bhudev, himself a devout Brahmin, declares his 
unflinching faith in the sastras when he reverentially cites the saying of the sastras that such a 
Brahmin sanctifies the space touched or traversed by him. 


PURVANHA—KRTYA (What is to be done in the forenoon) 


Pratah -kritya or ritual obligations which are to be performed by a Brahmin householder during 

pratahkal or very early morning are to be completed between 4.30 a.m. and 6 a.m. Then the 
householder begins his activities related to the forenoon. Forenoon is divided into the first 
yamardha, falling between 6 a.m. and 7.30 a.m., and the second ydmdardha continuing from 7.30 
a.m. to 9 a.m. In the first ya@mardha the householder will cleanse the temple or the room where 
the seat of the idols of gods and goddesses is located, have a sight of his Guru or auspicious 
objects, complete his hair-dressing, have a look at the mirror, and pluck flowers for worship of 
deities or God. : 

The second yadmdrdha is the time for study of the Vedas including perusal of the 
meaning of the Vedas and teaching of the same. Without studying the Vedas the Brahmin will 
not start the study of smrtis, dharmasastras or vyakarana or grammar. Bhudev admits that in 
modern times the recitation of and meditation on Gayatri is considered a legitimate substitute for 
the study of the Vedas. The Aryasastras consider Vidya or learning of the principles of the Vedas 
and shadanga or six branches of knowledge related to them, and those of the sastras to be the 
most important object in human life. Bhudev quotes a sloka where Vidya or knowledge is 
regarded as the most important way to sadgati or happy state of fortune, spiritual liberation and 
final beatitude. While proper learning of the Vedas is thus emphasized, the dissemination of the 
knowledge of the Vedas or of the branches of knowledge which are in accord with the Vedas in 
vernaculars or languages of the common people is equally stressed in the traditional Brahminical 
system. Bhudev notes the relevant sloka: 

Samskrtyaih prakrtairvakyaih yah Sishyamanurupatah / 

DeSabhashadyupayaisca bodhayet sa guruhsmrtah // 

That is, he who imparts knowledge to the students or disciples in accordance with the principles 
of the Vedas is a Guru or a worthy teacher, no matter whether he teaches in Sanskrit, Prakrit or 
in the local language or vernacular or by any other means. Bhudev remarks, “Teaching (the 
principles of the Vedas and sastras) directly in vernacular or composing treatises or 
commentaries on them in the language of the common people to spread knowledge among them 
is considered, therefore, a legitimate activity of this second yamardha”. The nationalist in 
Bhudev thus refutes the charge of essential elitism of the Brahminical culture through the citation 
of the sloka that declares the cultivation of knowledge of the Vedas through the language of the 
common people to be legitimate. And, as a nationalist, he points out the need for cultivation of 
knowledge in the language of the common people. The surest way to spread learning lies through 
vernacular or local languages of the common people in different parts of the country as 
distinguished from Sanskrit or the foreign language, i.e., English. A people enriched with the 
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knowledge of its tradition are the most vital part of an emerging nation. And, the ritual 
obligations of our tradition help rather than hinder the spread of knowledge and generation of 
consciousness among the common people when they give due importance to the language(s) of 
the common people in the process of imparting knowledge. 

This point is reinforced in another sloka cited by Bhudev: 

Itihasapuragani likhitva yah prayacchati / 

Brahmadanasamam punyam prapnotidvigunikrtam // 

That is, he who makes copies of puranas and itihasa or historical narratives and donates those 
copies to others earns merit, the quantum of which is double the merit of the Dana (making the 
gift) of Brahma or the Vedas to others. Further, the sastras exhort the knowledgeable to ensure 
that the knowledge attained by them does not remain confined with them. They should take care 
of its extension to others. They must see to the fact that proper and adequate respect is shown by 
the learners to the teachers and the learners retain what they have learnt since to forget the 
knowledge of sastras which has been imparted to them by their teachers results in their 
damnation. These observations of sastras point out how attempt has been made in India to ensure 
the continuity of parampara or tradition of learning and disseminating knowledge — a feature of 
traditional India that is dear to the soul of Bhudev. One may, however, point out, that the 
transmission of knowledge of the Vedas and sastras by the Brahmin teachers was made only 
within the circle of the dvijas. 

The sastras also ordain that those who will engage in teaching will not offer tuition in 
lieu of money. He who imparts knowledge to others on monetary considerations does not attain 
anything that is good in the life after death. Similarly, he who indulges in unfounded criticism of 
others and in undermining their fame meets a similar fate. Bhudev hereby focuses on the glory of 
the noble profession of teaching. Private tuition based on the payment of fees by the student to 
the tutor is traditionally disfavoured in the community. Education has never been considered a 
commodity to be purchased and sold in the market place. But, then, how would a teacher earn his 
means of livelihood? By citing slokas from the sastras Bhudev seeks to demonstrate how the 
ritual prescriptions and prohibition mentioned in the sastras reflect the principles underlying the 
traditional social order of India. In India it is the community or samaja, and not the wielders of 
power, that looked after the welfare of the members of the community and the promotion of 
culturally and socially useful functions including the spread of literacy and education. The sastra 
asks, what nobler gifts can there be than what is done by a person who in pursuit of trivarga 
(i.e., dharma, artha and kama) institutes fellowship or regular grant of land or wealth or fees to 
the professors or teachers so that the latter can read with their pupils or students?® A way of life 
wedded to religious considerations of punya or merit (for good work) and papa or dosha or sin 
or vice (for improper or harmful activities) was thus “functional” for the accomplishment of the 
tasks which were thought to meet the vital social needs such as the promotion and advancement 
of learning. A careful scrutiny of the rites and rituals of the Aryas or Hindus may not necessarily 
end up in unravelling a way of life which is totally anachronistic today but may bring to light the 
existence and continuity of a value system which has not outlived its necessity even today. 
Bhudev’s entire discussion in Achar Prabandha is informed with this vital suggestion and is, 
therefore, worth perusing despite its lacunae in other respects. 

Academic activities like studies, discussion, and teaching of the Vedas and sastras 
should be performed before 9 a.m., since during the second yamardha, i.e., between 9 a.m. and 
10.30 a.m., the householder must pay attention to the activities which will help him earn the 
means of his livelihood. Here Bhudev makes a comparison of the conditions of life in the days of 
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the yore with what obtain in modern times. In the past what could be earned by a man working 
for an hour and a half proved sufficient for satisfying the basic needs of his own and his families. 
But, in the modern world one has to work round the clock in order to make the two ends meet. 
“When the country was prosperous, its inhabitants were not possessed with greed. But, now-a- 
days, even after working hard day in and day out one cannot meet one’s needs. The flames of 
desire for physical comfort and consumption of material goods of countless varieties are fanned 
more and more vigorously. In those days of the yore values of the society suggested that one 
should not do anything for one’s own self only; by contrast, what appears to be the current or 
modern value increasingly stresses that none should do anything for anybody else”. 

Indeed, the sastra suggests that: Sa jivati vara$caiko bahubhiryopajivyati/ 
` jivantomrtakascanye purushah svodarambharah// l 
That is, “He who lives for others and provides them with food and shelter lives indeed! But, he, 
who is concerned only with how to fill his own stomach, i.e., satisfies his needs only, is almost 
dead though he seems living”. 

A Brahmin householder has to think of how to earn the means of livelihood not only for 
himself but for providing his dependants with the necessities of life. The dependants whom he 
must maintain are his parents, the wife of his teacher, his own wife, his children, his poor 
subjects, his visitors or invitees, guests, agni or the Fire in case he is a sagnik, (i.e., offers 
oblations to fire to keep its flames ever burning). He must feed in particular, his aged or old 
parents, his faithful wife, and his young children. The sastra asks him to perform this duty even 
through having recourse to activities which may be suitable for lower classes but not befitting his 
status. The acharas or rites, rituals and codes of conduct prescribed in the sastras are, no doubt, 
guided by lofty ideals of life but do not altogether lose sight of the ground reality. Prescriptions 
of the sastras about rituals and code of conduct for the householders take account of situations 
dictated by contingencies or considerations of the specific problems confronting men and women 
in specific situations. 

According to the sastras, the Brahmins should perform six types of activities, viz., 
adhyapan4a or teaching, adhyayana or study, yajana or performance of sacrifice for one’s own 
self as well as ydjana or performance of sacrifice for others, dana or offering of gifts, and 
pratigraha or acceptance of gifts from honest persons of appropriate status. Of these yajana , 


adhyaGpana and pratigraha or acceptance of dana constitute the means of earning their 
livelihood. Of course, the Brahmins have been permitted to earn their living through agriculture, 
commerce and usury performed indirectly with the assistance of others. At times of calamity or 
in situations of emergency they may themselves directly engage in the pursuit of such activities. 
Usury is, however, recommended to be the most suitable means. Bhudev is silent over whether 
this prescription regarding the right conduct of the Brahmins may be taken as an explanation for 
the association found at times beeen the high caste status of Brahmins and their ownership of 
land and wealth. 

While the Brahmins can engage through their agents in business of certain types, they 
should under no circumstances deal in iron, lac and salt and milk. If they do so, they would be 
downgraded into the status of sudras within three days from the commencement of their venture. 
The purpose of such restrictions may be, Bhudev surmises, to prevent the Brahmins from going 
to dense forests and seashore and protecting them against the greed for wealth which may accrue 
to them from the sale of milk and against the sin of perpetrating cruelty to the calves (in 
depriving them of their mothers’ milk). 
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The Sudras also are forbidden to deal in honey, leather, alcoholic spirits, and lac. Bhudev 
makes an ingenuous guess here. “It seems that these occupations (collection and sale of honey or 
leather or meat) have been left for the forest and hill-dwelling tribes such as Vyadhas, Kiratas, 
and Savaras, since these activities are often tainted with the use of violence [and are therefore 
impure.]”®' Bhudev here adumbrates some important principles underlying the hierarchical caste 
system characterizing the Indian tradition. First, caste occupations have a connection with the 
notions of purity and impurity or pollution. The more impure or polluting an occupation is, the 
lower will be the position of the person or group following it in the social hierarchy. Secondly, in 
what Nirmal Kumar Bose called the non-competitive economic system of caste (jati/varna) every 
caste has a monopoly of a particular occupation or cluster of occupations which will not be 
resorted to by any other caste in the caste system. Thus every group or caste within the caste 
system or at its margin is assured with a certain means of livelihood which cannot be taken over 
by a member or members of another caste. Thus Vyadhas (the hunters and butchers) Kiratas, 
Savaras, etc., find a niche in the caste system and an assurance of their livelihood through the 
injunctions that even the Sudras (who belong to the lowest order in the varna system and, 
therefore, bear a low status in the caste system) cannot take up the occupations reserved for them. 
One may, of course, argue that these occupations bear the stigma of pollution or defilement and it 
is because of this that they are reserved for the communities lying at the margin of the varna-jati 
order. 

The Hindu or Arya tradition has paid attention to avoidance of cruelty to animals or 
injury to the environment or ecology in course of pursuing economic interests. It is evident in 
denunciation of the act of putting too much of pressure on draft animals at the time of ploughing 
the land. Bhudev points out that it is, according to the sastras, dharmahalfa] or an act of 
ploughing the land according to dharma if the farmer gets his land tilled by using four pairs of 
bulls; it is a legitimate act of ploughing when a person earning the means of his livelihood 
through cultivation uses three pairs of bulls for tilling the land; it would be indulging in cruelty if 
the tiller uses only two pairs of bulls for ploughing the land; and if one ploughs the land with 
only on pair of bulls, he is comparable to a person who is stained by the sin of killing a 
Brahmin.’ 

The sastras prescribe also how to store or preserve the wealth that is earned by the 
householder. It has been discussed by Bhudev in PP also, in a different form. 

An intelligent man will spend a quarter of what is earned for performing ritualistic and 
religious duties which would secure his welfare in the other world, a half of the same for the 
nourishment of his self and the family by way of meeting the daily and occasional needs, and a 
quarter of the remaining quarter will be added by him to the fund or principal accumulated by 
him. This ensures success in properly using wealth. This stipulation or exhortation regarding the 
accumulation of wealth is not, of course, to encourage expenditure of the accumulated wealth on 
and for indulgence in luxuries but to enable the householder to remain ever active and ever 
prepared to perform his religious duties and discharge his social obligations. 

The Arya or Hindu sastras have never, points out Bhudev, spurned or undervalued the 
acquistion and accumulation of wealth. Wealth is required for the performance of any kind of 
activity (including the observance of religious ceremonies) in the world. The sastras have, 
therefore, stressed, in terms of priority, preservation, accumulation and enjoyment of wealth. The 
critics may, however, comment that if the Aryas or Hindus were not entirely otherworldly, they 
had a perpetual and overwhelming concern with what would happen to one’s soul in the other 
world. This anxiety is displayed in the injunction that one-fourth of one’s earning should be spent 
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on rituals and religious activities and only one-sixteenth of the same is earmarked for savings 
which would help the accumulation of one’s reserve fund. Bhudev may not be, the readers of his 
writings will surmise, at all defensive about the issue since he has all through kept on 
highlighting the balance between the pursuit of mundane or worldly interests and the search for 
realization of spirituality in the Hindu scheme of life. 

Once the task in pursuit of the means of livelihood is completed for the day, the fourth 
yamardha, i.e., the hours between 10.30 a.m. and 12.30 p.m. (or 12:00 noon?), will be utilized 
for madhyanha snan or taking bath at noon, tarpan or offering oblation to the manes and gods, 
and samdhya-puja or ritual or religious act of daily devotion and meditation during the interval 
between the forenoon and the afternoon. Bathing in water every day is profusely admired in the 
sastras. It removes dirt of the body and impurity of the mind. It relieves one of the fatigues 
following the loss of energy in course of work and ensures relief from rheumatism for the person 
taking bath everyday. But, bathing also should be regulated by ritual prescriptions and 
prohibitions encoded in the sastras. These are the same for both pratah-snan (bathing in the 
morning) and madhyanha snan (bathing at noon) with, of course, one exception, viz., at noon one 
should use oil for massaging one’s body and roots of hair on one’s scalp while one must not use 
oil for the purpose at the time of pratah-snan. Using oil for massage of the body and hair at the 
time of pratah-snan is tantamount to massaging one’s body and hair with liquor; it may 
eventually lead to mental derangement. Bhudev with his firm faith in the rituals prescribed in 
Sastras does not raise any question or doubt regarding the rationale behind the prohibition of use 
of oil during the bath in the morning. He declares his faith also in the ritual prohibitions against 
the use of oil for massaging one’s body and scalp on parvahas or the days appropriate for the 
performance of rituals and religious ceremonies, viz., chaturdasi or the fourteenth day of lunar 
fortnight, ashtami (the eighth day of lunar fortnight), amavasyd (new moon) and purnima (full. 
moon) as well as on the days of observance of vows and of eclipse, and on the twelfth lunar day. 
No attempt is made by Bhudev to offer any ‘scientific’ justification for these injunctions. 

Bhudev repeats his trepidation regarding the use of soap during bathing. Soap has a 
chemical base and combines alkaline properties with oil or animal fat. The ‘practice of using oil 
for massaging one’s body and, then, such natural products as besan or besam (particular flour 
made of ground peas or chick-peas) for cleansing it is recommended by Bhudev. The Greeks, the 
Romans and the Jews, informs Bhudev, followed this practice. It should be followed by the 
Indians as well. Bhudev regrets that a large number of English-educated Indians aping their 
colonial masters do not use oil for massaging their body and roots of hair before taking bath. The 
English or the Europeans live in a different climate. So their habits may be different. The 
English-educated Indians should observe those practices which agree to the climate in India. 

The Indians may, following the advice of the sastras, occasionally apply mrttika or soil 
which is free from impurities and bhasma or ashes for massaging their body. It will protect them 
against boils or pimples on their face and various skin diseases and help them observe the 
prescriptions of sastras. One should not use oil, the sastras advise, at the time of taking bath if 
one suffers from cold and cough and indigestion. The connection between the sickness caused by 
indigestion or cold and the avoidance of use of oil for massaging one’s body and scalp or of 
twigs for brushing the teeth (as it has been noted above) is not explained by Bhudev. 

Once bathing is complete, one should wear dry clothings which must be free from 
polluting agents or defilement of any sort and then offer oblation to the manes and gods. In order 
to avoid defilement in and through the clothing the wise and religious-minded do not use 
clothings washed by the washermen since they launder clothings soiled by different kinds of dirt 
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or polluting agents. To ensure purity a devout Brahmin will either wash his clothings by himself 
or get them cleansed by his wife or any other member of his family. Being dressed in fresh or 
cleansed clothings the Brahmin will perform samdhya and other religious rituals. The rites and 
rituals to be performed and the mantras or chants to be recited are largely similar in pratah 
samdhya and madhyanha samdhya (samdhya at noon). Madhyanha samdhya embraces, of 
course, brahmayajna where four mantras from the four Vedas addressed respectively to Agni (Rk 
Veda) or Fire, Vayu (Yajurveda) or Air, Agni (Sama Veda) or Fire and Apah (Atharvaveda) or 
Water are chanted. It is followed by the worship of Pamca devata or five deities, viz., Aditya (the 
sun), Ganandtha or GaneSa, Devi or goddess Sakti (strength and energy), Rudra, and Narayana 
or Vishnu bearing the appellation, Visuddha. 

The Brahmin will himself, as far as practicable, cleanse the room where the seat of the 
housegods or deities is instituted. He will himself collect the flowers and leaves for worship and 
samidh (or appropriate plants and twigs) for homa or sacrifice as well as other articles required in 
puja (worship) and homa. The rationale behind the exhortation of sastras that the Brahmin 
should perform the activities connected with samdhya puja or homa with his own effort is that in 
this way he can ensure purity and avoid defilement, cultivate the virtue of self-dependence, and 
develop active habits. Bhudev further points out that the paraphernalia relating to the rituals for 
the maintenance of physical cleanliness and purity is only a necessary means to, but not 
sufficient for, the attainment of spiritual tranquility. External purity of body and clothings is a 
means to the attainment of internal purity or purity at heart which ensures one’s entitlement to 
the performance of rituals and worship of deities that pave the way for spiritual realization. 

One important point which Bhudev seeks to emphasize through the discussion of these 
rituals is the degree of flexibility permitted by the sastras to those who want to perform them. So 
the charge of iron-like rigidity of the rites and rituals observed by the Hindus does not hold 
water. The sastras do insist, for example, that the householder who wants to worship the deities 
at home must take every care to collect and offer appropriate articles for their worship, e.g., rice, 
flower, scented objects like sandal paste, incense and lighted lamp. At the same time, they also 
suggest that in certain circumstances, e.g., where the person intending to perform a ritual or offer 
worship cannot afford the cost of the ingredients required for performance of the ritual or 
worship, he may perform the same with oblation of water only. 

Bhudev advances another evidence of flexibility in the system of rites and rituals of the 
Hindus. He agrees that the rites to be performed during the fourth yamardha are many and 
varied. But he does not agree to that these rites cannot be completed within the span of an hour 
and a half. Once one becomes habituated with their daily performance, one can complete them at 
ease within the stipulated time of one and a half hours. Bhudev takes, of course, cognizance of 
the practical difficulties faced by people in the modern world. It is an undeniable fact that the 
time available during the ¢rtiya or third yamardha is too short for commencing the business of 
earning one’s livelihood after completing the rituals prescribed by the sastras. It is more 
specifically evident in case of those who have to follow the schedule of work in commercial 
houses or government departments. Their obligations to their respective places of work tend to 
overshadow their ritualistic and religious pursuits scheduled for the following yamardhas. In 
many cases they have to prepone their midday meal within the third yamardha so that they can 
attend to their duties in offices and other places of work, such as courts, etc., on time. The devout 
even take pains to perform the rituals to be performed scheduled for the fourth yamardha, viz., 
madhyanha samdhya and worship of deities within the span of third yamardha. Bhudev assures 
that it is not a serious deviation from the norms prescribed in sastras if one performs in a 
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particular yamardha what should be done in a subsequent yarmaradha or should have been 
completed in a previous yamardha. Bhudev cites smarta - s‘iromani (or the celebrated scholar 
in smritisastras) Raghunandana who has laid down that 

‘atrapratyakhyeya karmanurodhena pradhanakaladanyatrapi kalantare karmanushthanamiti’, i.e., 
one has to perform the ‘ apratyakhyeya’ i.e. compulsory and unavoidable activities or discharge 
the obligations which are, according to the sastras, to be done at mukhyakala or the specified 
hour, even at gaunakala or at an hour not specified in the sastras if they cannot be done or have 
not been done at mukhyakala. The Arya or Hindu law-givers have allowed sufficient leeway to 
the devout to perform their ritual obligations and religious duties. And, they assert that “na 
samdhya pūjanairloke vadhyate karma kimcana,” i.e., samdhya and puja never stand in the way 
of doing any work (which may have to be done to realize mundane interests). The charge of 
rigidity of the prescriptions of sastras regarding when and how to perform the religious rituals as 
an excuse of non-observance of rituals by the English-educated Hindus is, therefore, 
unacceptable. If the people of modern times neglect the performance of rituals and religious 
duties, they do it, nastikyadathavalasyat , i.e., because of atheism or lack of faith in God or gods 


and spirituality or because of indolence. In view of the room for adaptability and alteration in the 
procedure of performance of rituals in keeping with the changing conditions, which has from 
time to time been allowed by the lawgivers and commentators on sastras, the religious activities 
and rituals have, according to Bhudev, never proved to be thoroughly anachronistic. 


MADHYANHA - KRTYA 
(WHAT IS TO BE DONE AT NOON) 


The fifth yamardha begins at 12 noon and lasts till 1.30 p.m. Many of the activities of this 
yamardha have their beginning in the previous yamardha. Once devapiija or worship of deities is 
complete, the activities specific to the fifth yamardha commence. They are Homa Vaisvadeva, 
Bali, extension of hospitality to the guests, obsequial rites which are to be performed daily, 
offering of go-grdsa, i.e. feeding the cattle, and, at the end, taking the midday meal. 

According to Bhudev, these activities are attuned to a basic spirit of the way of life of the 
Aryas or Hindus, viz., transcendence of the narrow and individual self-interest in order to 
facilitate the merger of the individual with the community and the union of the specific and 
separate beings or selves with the general and universal self or spirit. Bhudev cites slokas one 
after another from the sastras to illustrate the point. He shows, it is important to note, that the 
sastras have prescribed elaborate as also short procedures for performing different rites and 
rituals and worship and offering prayers to gods and goddesses, manes and the supreme spirit. 
There is, therefore, no justification for the modern man’s abandonment of these daily rites and 
rituals on the ground of the difficulty in carrying out the elaborate paraphernalia generally 
accompanying them. Because, the very sastras which have mentioned the elaborate procedures 
for performing rituals and worship have also provided the alternatives which are brief, less 
expensive and less time-consuming. 

For example, now-a-days the number of Brahmins who daily perform sacrifice or yajna 
at home has dwindled noticeably. But, homa or the rite of making an oblation to the gods by 
offering clarified butter into the fire can be performed also by offering oblation of water to the 
deity with the shortest of mantras or sacred formulae. The sastra says: juhuyadambunapica 
(juhuyad = [one] should make an oblation, ambuna = with the help of water, ca = and, also). 
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Bhudev, therefore, fails to appreciate why this rite which can be performed at ease has almost 
ceased to exist in practice. Then, the householder should perform the rite of Vaisvadeva or 
worship of ViSvadeva. The householder can accomplish Vaisvadeva by just uttering, “Om, 
Vigvadevaya namah” (obeisance to Visvadevah). And, it is very significant that it is a reverential 
remembrance of Vishnu embodying the totality of the cosmos along with the recalling of the 
intimate connection of this whole and its parts which are manifested in countless elements and 
creatures of the universe. What is Vishnu in collective form (form of samashti) is Visvadeva in 
its distributive form (form of vyashti). The sastras want people to remain ever conscious of this 
bond between the Divinity and its manifestations in manifold variety in the universe. One should 
not, therefore, take one’s midday meal and dinner without worshipping Visvadeva. 

Then one should offer bali or anna (rice) to birds and animals. It is a symbolic offering 
of anna or food to all the creatures and all forms of vegetation of the universe as well as to the 
spirits, the divine entities such as deities. It is symbolic in more than one sense. First, it 
immediately brings to the mind of the person offering bali the idea of the association between 
human existence and the countless number of real as well as unknown entities of the cosmos. The 
central place occupied by the householder in samsara or the world is especially emphasized, of 
course, in a symbolic way in the prescription for this rite. 

The living beings and other entities around the householder are dependent on him. 
Hence, he has to take care of all of them. Bhudev cites the following mantra: 

Bhubi bhutopakaraya grhee sarvaSrayo yatah / 

Sva candila bihamganam bhuvidadyattato narah // 

That is, since it is the householder who is to provide shelter to all including śwa (dogs), candala, 
and the birds, he cannot himself take his meal without arranging food for the others. At the time 
of offering bali, the householder should recall and meditate on Vishnu and think himself to be 
His agent carrying out the obligation of providing nourishment to all the creatures that require it. 

Bhudev comments, “Other peoples cannot even imagine how the virtues of kindness or 
charity to all forms of life and altruism are nurtured through the practice of offering bali which 
has been ordained by the sastras. The exercise of such rituals by them through generations has 
helped the Indians become non-violent, kind and altruistic in a greater measure than any other 
people. Cessation of such a ritual does not augur well.”™ 

Bhudev’s comments above may seem to many to indicate his ethnocentrism. Viewed 
from a different angle, it is an expression of his patriotism or nationalism. His nationalism leads 
him to focus on what he considers the special virtue of the Indians, viz., their community-feeling 
and compassion for others as against self-centredness or pursuit of self-interest. The latter is 
considered by Bhudev to be the feature of the people nurtured in western culture and this point is 
reiterated by him when he comes to discuss atithi-seva or according hospitality to the guests who 
may visit the householder at any time. 

Indeed, Bhudev hastens to specify the features of a person who is deemed an atithi or 
guest in the sastras of India. There is a strict injunction in the sastras against the host’s or 
householder’s inquiry into the suitability of the atithi or the person approaching him for food 
even at unearthly hours. A host who makes such an inquiry into the residence, lineage and family 
and educational attainment of the atithi is deprived of the merit of offering food and shelter to the 
atithi, i.e., access to heavenly life. “Nowadays lack of respect for atithis and seekers of help is 
glaringly evident in the conduct of those who are subjected to the evil effects of modern 
[colonial] education and who cite the European science of economics which is imperfect and 
devoted to the principle of pursuit of self-interest as a defence of their conduct”.”” 
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Offering of bali and extension of hospitality to atithis or guests are followed by 
Nityasrdddha (daily obsequial rites). The prescription of the sastras for the performance of 
obsequial rites and remembrance of the ancestors is, according to Bhudev, an important means 
devised by the sastras for promoting the religious and moral sentiment among the people of 
India. Daily performance of this rite does not require much expenditure or a lot of energy. In 
nitya-sraddha oblation may be offered to the ancestors with rice or even water if nothing else is 
available. 

Cow is sacred to the Hindus. Hence, in addition to the symbolic (and actual) offering of 
rice or food to all creatures, the Hindu householder is to provide go-grdasa, i.e., rice or fodder to 
the cows in particular. 

The aforementioned rites constitute what is known as pamca yajna or five sacrifices 
which the Brahmin householder should perform before taking his midday meal. 

Adhyapanam brahmayajnah pitryajnastu tarpanam/ 

Homo daivo balirbhauto, nryajno’ tithipujanam // 

Adhyapana or teaching is brahmayajna, tarpana or offering oblation to the ancestors is pitryajna, 
homa or sacrifice is daivayajna, bali or (symbolic and actual) offering of rice or food to all 
creatures is bhutayajna, and extension of hospitality and food to atithi or guest is nryajna or 
narayajna. Bhudev points out that the injunction or prescription of the sastras that the Brahmin 
householder will be yajndsi, i.e., will take his food from what remains after the performance of 
five yajna(s), suggests the all-pervasive nature of yajnas in the Brahminical way of life. Sacrifice 
is the offering of something, animate or inanimate, in a ritual procedure which establishes or 
mobilizes, a relationship of mutuality between the one who sacrifices (whether individual or 
group) and the recipient - who may be human [as in the case of atithiseva or offering food and 
hospitality to the atithi who is considered to represent none else than God Himself] but more 
often is of another order, viz., God or Spirit. Bhudev observes that in Brahminical Hinduism 
sacrifice is considered to help the maintenance of the cosmic order and has a pronouncedly 
spiritual function of establishing communion of the selves of living beings with God or universal 
self or spirit. At the same time he emphasizes the elevating influence of the yajnas on the 
character of the householder — they lead to the subordination of individual self-interests of the 
householder to the interests of the community as well as to what is deemed to be the divine and 
universal. 

And, one reads in the foregoing interpretation a certain degree of similarity between 
Bhudev and Durkheim (bearing in mind of course, that Durkheim denies the existence of any 
extra-human or extra-social reality in religious matters while for Bhudev the spiritual or divine 
has a reality which is connected with but not subsumed by the ‘social’ since ‘social’ is an 
indispensable part of the religious order). Durkheim’s insistence on the primacy of the social in 
explaining religious phenomena is applied to the wide diversity of sacrificial practices and 
beliefs. The purposes of sacrifice can be discerned, not in the analysis of beliefs, but in the social 
function served by sacrifice, i.e., the connection made between sacred and profane worlds. 
Through sacrifice they interpenetrate and yet remain distinct, thereby allowing or requiring self- 
interest to be subordinated to the service of the social group. Bhudev would accept this idea of 
the ‘function’ of sacrifices in helping human beings transcend their self-interests and thus 
strengthening the social bond. Through the notion of sacrifice the world of human beings extends 
beyond their earthly existence and is embraced by the cosmic order which is governed by God or 
Universal Spirit or Self. The consciousness of this larger reality makes human beings modest and 
temperate. 
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After the completion of the aforementioned yajnas the householder will take food. 
Bhojana or the act of taking food is not merely a physical act but an eminently cultural fact. The 
sastras of the Hindus prescribe a number of norms for determining what the appropriate diet is 
and what should be the appropriate manner of taking food. And, Bhudev rightly points out, here 
too the consideration is not only mundane wellbeing but also spiritual uplift. The norms 
governing when and how to take food have also their social aspects. Thus, one of the first 
principles governing the preparation and acceptance of food is “indriyapreetijananam 
vrthapakam vivarjayet”, i.e., one should avoid preparation and enjoyment of that food which is 
merely palatable to senses. The sastra enjoins the householder to see to that the newly wed bride 
in the family, the sick, the expectant mother, the old and the children have had their food before 
he takes his meal. The social obligation of the householder is clearly enunciated in this injunction 
of the sastra. 

There are, of course, rules governing the mode of taking food, all of which are not 
directly and immediately intelligible. For example, one should face the east while taking food, be 
seated on a seat which is cleansed and free from defilement, have his face and mouth washed, 
and avoid a diagonal position while facing the opposite direction. A corresponding rule is that 
one who takes food must have his face, hands and feet washed and keep silence while taking 
food. Bhudev seeks to explain the reason behind the injunction for keeping silence while taking 
food. He contrasts the conduct of the Europeans with what is prescribed by the Hindu sastras 
and, as it is expected, finds the way advised by the sastras superior to the European way. The 
Europeans do not maintain silence while taking food (as is prescribed in the sastras of the Aryas 
or Hindus). They chat or discuss sundry topics while they take food. They justify it on the ground 
that it facilitates digestion of food. But, Bhudev points out that talking or conversation or 
discussion at the time of dining disturbs the secretion of adequate saliva and it hinders digestion. 
Since their mouth tends to become dry because of irregular salivation, they frequently gulp water 
or alcohol. Taking water or any other drink repeatedly at the time of having food never helps 
digestion. Bhudev further points out that digestion of meat does not require as much of saliva as 
is required for digestion of vegetables and the Hindus have more vegetables in their diet than the 
Europeans. He goes even to draw analogy from the animal world. Carnivorous animals make 
sounds at the time of devouring flesh while graminivorous animals graze silently. 

The sastras ask people to maintain distinction from one another while taking food in a 
company. A person should demarcate his seat and leaf-plate from those of another, even if the 
latter is his relative or kin, with the mark of a line drawn with the ashes of homa, or grass or 
water. The floor of the dining space (or the space for taking meals) should be flat and wiped and 
purified with cowdung (which is considered by the Hindus a purifying agent). The person 
intending to take food should sit on a lowly raised seat. 

A quadrangle, triangle, circle or semi-circle should be drawn on the ground with the help 
of water respectively by a Brahmin, a Kshatriya, a Vaisya or a Sudra and the leaf or dish or plate 
should be placed on it. One should not take food from a plate which is made of bell-metal and is 
broken, a plate which has been defiled because a Sudra has taken his food from that plate, a plate 
that is made of copper, a plate that is not cleansed and purified, a plate which is made of iron. 
The use of the leaf of palas, the lotus leaf, the reverse side of the plantain leaf, the plate made of 
iron, the palm or part of the clothing for the purpose of taking lunch or dinner is prohibited. 
Utensils made of gold, silver, stone, and crystal are most preferred for use in lunch or dinner. 
Glass and porcelain and cowrie-shell may be deemed substitute for crystal and vessels made of 
such stuff should, Bhudev recommends, be used on a large-scale in India. It will encourage the 
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indigenous production of wares of glass or porcelain. While taking food one should not denigrate 
or bear or show any aversion to the food that is served; he should rather take pleasure in it and try 
to create and maintain a joyful ambience. Then one should offer bits of rice and water to five 
external vayus or air and take bits of nce in remembrance of five internal vayus and drink a little 
water before commencing one’s lunch or dinner and take food restraining one’s speech. 

There are rules governing the way of taking the different food items. One should take 
liquid stuff in the beginning, solid food in the middle and then again liquid food. Taking different 
food items in this sequence helps the maintenance of good health. The sastras prescribe also the 
order or sequence in which food items of different tastes should be taken. First, one should take 
sweet objects, then sour and salty objects, and, at the end, objects of pungent and bitter tastes. 
Though this sequence is followed by the Brahmins of the Punjab who follow the sastras, in 
Bengal people take the food articles in the reverse sequence. The Brahmins arẹ asked to sip and 
throw a little water on the ground after a meal as they do just before the meal. Water is the nectre 
which is the base as well as the covering of all the edible. 

The sastras classify food into sattvika, rdjasa and tamasa. Bhudev quotes slokas 8, 9 and 
10 from the seventeenth chapter of Srimadbhagavadgeetd to specify the connection of a type of 
food with a set of qualities which are nourished by the specific type. For example, those kinds of 
food which increase lifespan, mettle, vigour, health, comfort, and pleasure, and are tasty, bland, 
fortifying, and agreeable are preferred by sattvika beings. Rdjasa beings like food that are bitter, 
sour, salty, very hot, sharp, rough, and burning, and that cause discomfort, misery and sickness. 
The t@masa person is notaverse to food that is stale, has lost all taste, smells badly, is kept 
overnight and even polluted leftovers.” 

There may be three kinds of defective food: (1) Improper or unwholesome food — To 
take improper diet is to invite sickness or disease; (2) Food tabooed by the sastras — To take food 
prohibited by the sastras is to commit sins; (3) Food which is both improper and tabooed by the 
sastras — To take such a food is to invite both diseases and sins. People should avoid all kinds of 
defective food to secure their own wellbeing. Indeed, the sastras ordain: “svadhyaye 
nityayuktam syat nityamatmahiteshu ca” — i.e., one is to be mindful of one’s wellbeing through 
taking proper diet as one is to be ever mindful of studying the Vedas. This is the reason why the 
sastras have laid down the details regarding proper and improper diet. The rules relating to what 
is proper or improper diet are based on a consideration of dhatubheda or variations in the 
principle or humour of the body, as phlegm (kaph), wind (vayu) and the bile (pitta); rtubheda or 
seasonal variations; and “sarirer avasthabheda” or variations in physical and mental state. In his 
defence of these rules (which are based on Ayurveda and are followed by the Kavirajas or 
healers following the traditional prescriptions regarding health, hygiene and medicine), Bhudev 
makes a brief comparison of these rules with the rules followed in the European system of 
medicine. He criticizes the new batch of youths or the so-called progressive youngsters for their 
laughing at the notions of vayu, pitta and kaph. These words are, according to him, technical 
terms and members of a specific terminology. Broadly speaking, what is understood by the term 
Nervous pertains to what is meant by vayu in Sanskrit, what is bilious” in English is deemed 
pitta in Sanskrit, and what is meant by Lymphatic in English is known as kaph in Sanskrit.” 
Though vayu, pitta and kaph are present in the physical constitution of everybody, human beings 
are differentiated from one another on the basis of the dominance of a particular dhātu or 
humour in their respective constitutions. Thus there are persons in whose physical constitution 
vayu is predominant as there are persons in whose physical constitution pitta is dominant; 
similarly kaph is predominant in the physical constitution of the rest. And, the physical and 
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mental characteristics and abilities and disabilities of a human being are contingent on the 
relative predominance of a specific dhatu or humour in his body. The diet or food suggested by 
the sastras is directed to diminish the adverse effects of vayu, pitta or kaph and to achieve a 
harmony or balance in the working of the three humours or principles in human body. A person 
in whose physical constitution vayu is predominant should have a diet that will moderate or 
diminish the dosha or adverse effect of the working of vayu. Not only that but the sastras also 
take care of the fact that particular humours become especially active in particular seasonal 
variation and recommend remedial measures. 

Thus, in the seasons of Aemanta (pre-winter months of Kartik and Agrahayan of Bengali 
year) and sisir (dewy season or winter) vayu becomes agitated or especially active and it leads to 
flatulence or hypochondria, in vasanta or the spring there is an excess of phlegm and it leads to 
cough and cold, in greeshma or summer one may experience excessive secretion of bile or 
morbid alteration or affectation of bile in one’s body; and in the rainy season one may 
experience adverse affectation of all the three humours, and in Sarat or autumn (months of 
Bhadra and Aswin of Bengali year which correspond to September and October in Gregorian 
calendar) one experiences the same difficulty related to bile as is experienced in the summer. The 
sastras take into account all these factors and recommend variations in diet in different seasons 
and in different states of mind and body of the men and women. 

Indeed, the sastras consider six different kinds of rasa or tastes of different types of 
victuals and the association of particular rasa with specific dhatu or humour. They also 
differentiate between ushna or warm and sital or cool or cold rasas and describe the variations in 
their functions in relation to the working of different dhatus or humour. And, they determine 
what is the prescribed diet as well as what is forbidden for a person (marked with the 
predominance of a specific humour or principle in his physical constitution) in a particular 
season keeping in view all these complexities. 

Bhudev attempts a comparison of the ideas of the Hindus in this regard with those of the 
Europeans who follow a different system of medicine and medical treatment. He is of the opinion 
that even the professional medical practitioners following the European system of medicine and 
medical treatment prescribe diet, remedies and modes of treatment which are only generally valid 
for patients or persons of a particular category (i.e., suffering from, say, fever, stomach upset, or 
rheumatism) but fail to suggest the most suitable diet or most effective remedy for a particular 
person. Bhudev does not hesitate to write, “People living in countries of cold regions are 
endowed with immense physical strength, have immense appetite but possess only gross faculties 
of senses and lack in the power of minute observation and making subtle distinctions. The 
physicians who are trained in medical sciences hardly succeed in prescribing the proper diet for a 
normal person or appropriate class of viands for a sick patient on the basis of a proper- 
consideration of the dhatu or humour that is predominant in the constitution of the concerned 
person, the specific state of his body and mind, the seasonal variation and the specific nature and 
quality of the edible article and the liquid to drink for preservation of health and prevention and 
cure of diseases.” He claims, “The way in which our indigenous medical treatises have 
specified the properties present in any particular item of food or drink or the medicinal property 
of any herb, plant, fruit or cereal is based on a kind of knowledge that has been gathered through 
enormous experience of the actual and not simply on the basis of chemical analysis [in 
laboratories], and this knowledge is easy to apply and effective in its consequences”. 

The sastras contain detailed information regarding the relative merits or nourishing 
qualities or defects or harmful effects, if any, of the principal food items used and consumed by 
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the Indians. Consumption of these food 1tems promotes the health and wellbeing of the people if 
they can select the appropriate items for their diet. The sastras are discerning enough to 
recognize that the same items cannot be the appropriate food for everyone and what is healthy for 
a person at one time may not be so for him at another time. The excellence of the Indian sastras 
relating to health and medicine lies in their laying down the principles governing the choice of 
right kind of food item on the basis of the relationship of the particular property of the item, the 
humour of the particular consumer, his mental and physical state and the seasonal variation. If 
one follows the instructions of sastras and selects and takes food accordingly, it will definitely 
enrich one’s health and wellbeing. Bhudev mentions in great detail the varieties, as recorded in 
the sastras, in each of the eight kinds of food items, viz., (1) cereals like paddy (rice, wheat, 
barley, gram, pulses, mustard, sesame, etc., ); (2) pot-herbs and greenstuff; (3) fruits used as 
kitchen vegetables like potato, pumpkin, brinjal; (4) salts and ingredients used as spices; (5) 
fruits which are taken raw, i.e., without getting cooked; (6) types of water, e.g., natural water, 
water of green cocoanut, etc.; (7) types of milk, e.g. cow-milk, goat-milk, milk of buffalo, and 
(8) types of curd and yogurt. The sastras mention in great detail the quality of each food item 
contained in each one of the aforementioned eight classes and its appropriateness for a particular 
humour, a particular state of mind and body of the consumer, and a particular time or season. 
What should be taken by a person of a particular humour may not be suitable for a person of a 
different humour. What is the appropriate food in a particular season may not be appropriate in a 
different season. The sastras also mention the kinds of food or kinds of combination of food 
items, which should not be taken by those who are interested in maintaining their health and 
avoiding sickness or illness and problems like indigestion. They contain also such negative 
injunctions as the prohibition against consumption of the clarified butter which has been stored in 
a vessel of bellmetal for ten days at a stretch. 

Bhudev’s elaborate description of the varieties of food items and their qualities as 
mentioned in Ayurveda can hardly be dismissed as unintelligible for a rational mind. The 
prescriptions and restrictions suggested by the sastras in relation to food will not seem as an 
account of incomprehensible prejudices and superstitions if one follows Bhudev’s description of 
the specific qualities of particular food items and their relation to the physical and mental states 
of the people who take or intend to take them. It may rather seem appealing to many people in 
today’s world who talk about systems of “alternative medicine” or “alternative ways of life” 
which are different from the ways followed by the overwhelming majority of the people living in 
modern industrial societies. Today scientific investigations in the domain of health and nutrition 
have led to the discovery of various nourishing properties like vitamins, calcium or minerals in 
different kinds of food. 

Bhudev’s recommendation for following the prescriptions of the Ayurveda and related 
sastras of the Hindus in relation to the appropriate types food or proper diet cannot, for the 
reason aforementioned, be set aside as totally anachronistic or irrational. One may rather read 
in it his legitimate effort in highlighting what is of standing value in the Hindu tradition 
particularly in the realm of health and hygiene and food and diet promoting health and energy. 
His concern over the total rejection by the western-educated of the traditional values in this 
sphere and their abandonment of the traditional food items seems to be an expression of his 
patriotic feeling and spirit of nationalism. Bhudev deplores the replacement in mahy families of 
the indigenous khai or parched or fried paddy as an item of proper diet by items like sago or 
barley powder imported from the west. The latter are adopted by the English-educated blindly 
following the ways of the English. He writes, “One can prepare at ease murhi (rice parched on 
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hot sand), chinre (a well-known food item prepared by frying wet paddy and then thrashing the 
grains into flattened shape by a husking pedal), singara (kind of stuffed snack shaped like a 
water chestnut) from the cheap and easily available indigenous products such as cereals of wheat, 
barley or grains of rice that have been preserved for a pretty long time after the harvest and serve 
them as diet for the patients and simultaneously as refreshments for the children and the young 
adults and the old. The natives of India appear, nonetheless, to be terribly attracted towards and 
have profound admiration for the artificial and harmful food products like biscuits and longenzes 
which are prepared using chemical ingredients and are not fresh as they are imported from 
England.” 

At the same time, one finds it difficult to accept Bhudev’s unflinching faith in whatever 
has been prescribed or prohibited in the sastras. His understanding of the association between 
food forbidden in the sastras and sin involved in consuming them seems difficult to follow. 
People may take improper diet or have on their diet food items which have contradictory 
properties. And, it has been admitted in the sastras that the injurious effects of consumption of 
the aforementioned types of diet may be overcome through purging, vomiting, lying down and 
taking rest or taking remedial food items subsequently. Especially, the persons with great 
appetite and power for digestion such as the youth or those who take regular exercise or are 
otherwise physically strong can overcome the problem created by the consumption of improper 
diet or food items of contradictory properties. “But, the sin contracted through the consumption 
of food items which are forbidden in smrtisastras is not reduced or negated thereby”. 

Before one enters into any discussion of this problematic point in Bhudve’s analysis, a 
reference to his comments in a footnote to this discourse in AP seems in order. Bhudev extols the 
good effects of regular physical exercise on human health. He cites in the said footnote quite a 
few Sanskrit slokas regarding the virtues of physical exercise and the benefits which may be 
derived from it. Bhudev points out that physical exercise like wrestling, winding the clubs, 
walking on foot, swimming are especially suitable for the climate of his native land. The types of 
suitable exercise vary according to the variations in age and physical condition and health of 
those who would undertake physical exercise. Too much of physical exercise tells upon one’s 
health. One who observes fast on the eleventh day (ekadasi) of lunar fortnight should avoid 
physical exercise for three days from the 10" day of lunar fortnight. He does not provide any 
Bengali rendering of the array of Sanskrit slokas depicting the benefits accruing from physical 
exercise as well as the instructions regarding when one should undertake or avoid physical 
exercise. But does his longing for good health and physical strength of his countrymen at large 
who in their enchantment with the western culture have come to forget or neglect that part of 
their country’s tradition which has laid due stress on attainment of physical strength along with 
the realization of spiritual excellence suggest his expectation that the members of his natal 
community, endowed with health and strength, will one day take on the foreign rulers? Bhudev’s 
emphasis on the achievement of strength by his countrymen who seem to have been emaciated 
under foreign domination is evident also in his discussion of tantra in Vividha Pravanda. Though 
Bhudev has nowhere even faintly suggested the idea of physical combat between his countrymen 
and their foreign rulers, he seems to have cherished at heart the desire that his countrymen should 
not prove weaker in comparison with their European masters. Of course, strength for Bhudev 
means not only physical strength but also spiritual strength. The last mentioned point may be the 
reason behind his reference to sin allegedly committed by one who transgresses the injunctions 
of the sastras regarding what is proper or improper diet though it seems to elude rational 
understanding. 
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Bhudev thinks that it is childish or foolish to believe that no vice occurs if the food enters 
into one’s stomach. “It is a myth (kimvadanti) among the Europeans that vice is not begotten of 
what enters into one’s mouth while sin may be committed by or through what comes out of one’s 
mouth (e.g., statements or remarks)””. This may be deemed correct only by those whose vision is 
narrow. Bhudev harks back to the indigenous theory regarding the transmutation of the qualities 
of food digested by a person into his physical abilities and mental faculties (and, alternatively, 
physical infirmities and mental debilities or blemishes) which become in their turn transformed 
into genetic qualities that may be transmitted or transferred to his descending generations. 1t is 
the reason why the sastras ordain the rules regarding the kind of diet that should be taken or 
avoided by people to protect and promote physical and spiritual excellence. This type of 
consideration underlines, according to Bhudev, the prohibition against the consumption by the 
twice born of garlic, carrot, onion, mushroom and the vegetables which are grown in yards where 
the organic manure of human excreta is used. Bhudev does not explain how these vegetables 
interfere with the physical and mental health of the people who consume them though in modern 
times many individuals avoid the vegetables which grow underground, e.g., carrot or raddish, on 
medical advice. Bhudev here places his reliance on what the sastras have prescribed without 
trying to show the reasons behind the prescriptions if they have not already been made evident by 
the sastras themselves. Indeed, Bhudev seems at times to proceed more by faith than by reason 
while describing and defending the provisions of sastras. Indeed he admits, “There are a number 
of restrictions on consumption of certain items on specific days of the week, tithis or parts of the 
lunar fortnight, and in specific months of the year which are hardly explicable in terms of 
common sense or popular reasoning. However, it is not advisable to disregard the explicit 
injunctions of sastras.”'” He then submits a list of food items which are forbidden by the sastras 
on specific days and occasions. And, it is common knowledge that these restrictions have been 
criticized and laughed at by the progressive and the rational-minded since no rationally 
intelligible justification is provided for them. Since Bhudev has asked his audience to honour 
these restrictions without questioning, the Achar Prabandha, his work as a whole is deemed 
antithetical to reason and stands largely abandoned by the modernists. 

Nonetheless, a perusal of Achar Prabandha gives a certain idea of the weltanschauung 
of the Aryas and Hindus as reflected in their ideas regarding the varieties of food and proper and 
improper diet and the ways in which they are served and consumed by them. Thus, these’ 
restrictions are especially applicable to Brahmins and the members of other twice-born varnas. A 
faith in the Brahminical superiority in the jati/varna hierarchy becomes distinctly evident in and 
through these injunctions of the sastras. Then, the mundane affair of taking food is dovetailed 
with spirituality. One should not take any food without first offering it to the deities, even if it is 
extremely pleasing to one’s tastes. The prescription for offering such a food item first to the deity 
helps people control the intensity of their desire for the pleasure of their senses. Obsession with 
the satisfaction of the pleasures of senses leads to narrowness of mind and vision. Remembrance 
of deities at the time of taking food extends the horizon of the mind of them who remember the 
deities. Since a person is to offer to the deities first what he himself wants to eat, he will refrain 
from taking impure food. Similarly, the prohibition on taking the milk of cows, camels, donkeys, 
sheep, buffaloes and goats within ten days of their giving birth to the young, e.g., calves or 
lambs, ensures the health of those who avoid this milk for it is injurious to health. This 
prohibition also prevents violence to the calves and young animals, which occurs when the young 
animals are deprived of the milk of mother-animals. One should not take stale food or such liquid 
or solid objects as have putrefied or become putrid. 
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Food may become polluted also when it is offered or served by persons of dubious 
character or is given in violation of the norms of etiquette (e.g., when the recipient is called in a 
loud voice or is not given proper respect by the giver). Similarly, the food meant for the sick is 
forbidden for other persons. Food offered by a thief or a prostitute, seen by a woman who has 
undergone abortion, food from the labour room, food from the house undergoing ritual :mpurity 
caused by birth or death, food given by the enemy or by a person known to be ruthless or 
cunning, food collected from what is left over by another person, food offered by a person who 
himself lives on the above mentioned food, food offered by an adulteress, food offered by a 
singer or a carpenter or a hunter, food touched by a menstruating woman are all examples of 
defiled food and are unfit for consumption. The foregoing list of forbidden food gives a picture 
of the socially approved interhuman relations in the traditional society of the Aryas on Hindus. 
Bhudev brings out the essential message of the restrictions of sastras on the acceptance of the 
types of food listed in the aforementioned inventory of prohibited food: One should avoid such 
food as causes anxiety or doubt or suspicion, aversion or hatred, defilement of the recipient, or 
creates any difficulty for the donor of the food, or is directly harmful. “Consumption of these 
kinds of food generates impurities of mind.”!™ 


One is forbidden to take food which is served with hand and not with the help of spoons 
by the person serving up meals since it may cause aversion in the mind of the recipient of the 
food. Gluttony is condemned in the sastras since it merely generates tamas or darkness or vices 
and ailments in the mind and body of the glutton. Nobody should ever indulge in excessive 
eating. One should cleanse one’s mouth and hands with water and, if necessary, with pure soil 
after the completion of the meal. It is necessary not only for physical cleanliness but also for 
purity of mind. 


~ The sastras have paid due emphasis to the maintenance of cleanliness since cleanliness is 
a step towards purity. As care should be taken at the time of serving food to keep the dining 
space neat and clean so every care should be taken to immediately cleanse the floor where lunch 
or dinner is served once the lunch or dinner is over. The sastras also enjoin that the vessels used 
in lunch or dinner be immediately washed and cleansed. These rules should be honoured not only 
to ensure physical cleanliness but also to avoid defilement and impurity. “To defer the washing 
and cleaning of vessels used in lunch or dinner till the next morning, as is done nowadays in 
many a family, is an “ahindu’ (i.e., non-Hindu) behaviour”. Bhudev betrays here his strong 
ethnocentricity in upholding the Hindu values of cleanliness and avoidance of pollution or 
impurity particularly in relation to the kitchen where rice and other items of the meal are 
prepared and where people take their meal. The Hindus give a special emphasis to the avoidance 
of defilement supposed to be caused by the act of eating cooked rice and by the left-overs or 
remains of a meal. Food items such as rice touched by a person in course of his taking meal 
become ritually impure for the consumption by others of equal or higher ranks. They become 
defiling even for him once he completes or abandons his meal. Members of other religious 
communities may not be as fastidious as the Hindus in this matter. But, it does not mean that they 
are less interested than the Hindus in maintaining cleanliness or they do not cleanse and wash the 
vessels used at the time of lunch or dinner immediately after its completion. Maybe, the target of 
Bhudev’s remark has been the western-educated families in the towns of India who seem to him 
negligent of maintaining cleanliness and avoiding defilement caused by the vessels used in 
dining. He wants to remind them of the Hindu ideal of purity and cleanliness. But, he appears to 
the readers of his essays to be overly reacting to the problem of the apparent neglect of these 
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ideals by the western-educated, urban families of his native land, and, in the process, seems 
somewhat uncharitable to the members of the non-Hindu communities. 

Once the midday meal is complete, the householder may take betel. Here also, there are 
distinct rules of sastras for throwing away the footstalk, the tip as well as the costa of the betel 
leaf since each one of these three parts is injurious for physical and mental health in one way or 
another. Indeed, the Bengali and the Maharashtrian excel ın the art of preparing the packet or roll 
of betel leaf observing, of course, the aforementioned rules. After chewing the betel leaf one 
should again wash one’s mouth and perform those tasks which can be done without any difficulty 
or hardship and one must avoid midday siesta: anayasapradayini kuryat karmanyatandritah. 


APARANHA - SAYANHA - AND RATRI-KRTYA 
(RITUALS AND DUTIES TO BE PERFORMED DURING THE 
AFTERNOON, EVENING AND NIGHT) 


The fourth chapter of Achar Prabandha contains Bhudev's description and analysis of the duties 
and rituals which a householder, mainly, a Brahmin householder, is required to perform 
according to the prescription of sastras, during the afternoon, evening and night. It is an 
exposition of many important ideals of the Hindu way of life which have not, according to 
Bhudev, lost their appeal to the Indians even today. 

After the midday meal or lunch, the householder should pursue the activities apportioned 
for the sixth and subsequent yamardhas. He should pay attention in a calm and composed way to 
those activities, which bring contentment and peace of mind and enhance virtue and knowledge. 
Bhudev deplores that many young. Brahmins have been oblivious to the injunction, pronounced 
for them during the ceremony of doning the sacred thread by them, viz., ma diva svapihi, i.e., do 
not go in for sleep during the day or go to bed after midday meal. He reminds the readers of the 
injunction of the sastras against sleeping and cohabiting during daytime. Sleeping in daytime 
curtails one’s lifespan and cohabiting by day destroys the punya or virtue of those who engage in 
it. At the same time the Brahmins must not engage in gambling under the pretext of playing with 
cards, dice or cowries. Gambling in the form of dice-play bred in the past enmity among the 
players. An intelligent man should not, therefore, indulge in dice-play even out of fun. As in 
other parts of Achar Prabandha, here also Bhudev seizes the opportunity to dilate on the superior 
virtues of the Aryas or Hindus. He writes that the sastras of the Aryas cannot, because of their 
very nature, encourage those games which involve gambling. The sastras of the Aryas always 
emphasize the universality and the inevitability of the law of causality or the law of the necessary 
relationship of cause and effect in everything that happens and favour and encourage the 
cultivation of sattva or noble quality by the people. Games like dice-play, when indulged in for 
gambling misguide people in trying their luck which is uncertain and the pursuit of what is 
uncertain, that is to say, what is not based on a consideration of the relationship of cause and 
effect, weaken the faculty and habit of taking decisions on the basis of judgement of cause and 
effect. Participation in games related to gambling distracts one’s mind from the reality towards 
frivolities and absurdities and breeds ‘amas or darkness of mind".'“ Hence the sastras have 
specified what is to be done after lunch. People should discuss itihasa or history, puranas and 
dharmasastras and avoid quarrels with others which lead to no consequence and also vilification 
of others. At the end of the day they would go out for walk and conversation with others on 
useful or spiritual topics. In this way the sixth, seventh and part of the eighth yamardha will pass 
and the time for s@yamsamdhya will come when there is just one danda left before sunset. 
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Bhudev insists that the Brahmins regularly practise sayamsamdhya. Before he proceeds 
to explain its importance, he very interestingly refers to the practice of Ebadat or Ibadat (i.e. 
offering prayers) among the Musalmans. Probably, he wants to contrast the displine and 
regulatity observed by the Musalmans in performing Ebadat or act of praying with the laxity of 
the Hindus in the matter. Bhudev writes, “According to the Musalmans, a number of people 
should get together to collectively perform ebadat. But, it should not be done by men and women 
together. The time for the second ebadat is between 12 noon and 1 p.m. and the time for the third 
ebadat is the time before the sunset, when the length of the shadow of an object becomes double 
its actual length. The fourth ebadat is to be performed when the sunlight disappears completely. 
The fifth ebadat is to be performed before going to bed or just after awakening from (nightlong) 
sleep". Bhudev's reference to the religious practices of the Musalmans displays his admiration 
and reverence for their religiosity, which he considers to be a fundamental bond in the life of a 
community. 


The sastras insist on the performance of samdhya thrice a day. The mantras, prayers and 
rituals do not vary significantly from one samdhya to another. Some mantras to be chanted in 
course of performing samdhya are Vaidik Rk'® or verses of the Rk Veda’, 


Morphologically, Sastras in Sanskrit evince all through a stratified arrangement. As 
Sanskrit Vyakarana or grammar has three layers or strata of Sutra (adumbration or principle), 
Vrtti (commentary or explanation) and Udaharan or example so also Sanskrit Philosophy, Purana 
and Veda evince a sort of arrangement in layers or strata. To try to extricate one layer from 
another is unnecessary, injurious and illegitimate. "Attempt at peeling off any sastra in Sanskrit 
with a European knife” Bhudev remarks, “leaves in one’s hand the stone of the fruit embodied in 
the sastra — every bit of the nectre of knowledge contained in it is wasted thereby”. A correct 
understanding of the Indian tradition, its spiritual aspect in particular, calls for, according to the 
aforementioned observation, a thorough acquaintance with the sastras in terms of the traditional 
lore itself. The seeds of what is considered ethno-sociology in certain quarters in anthropology 
and sociology may be gleaned from the comment of Bhudev cited above. 


The Europeans’ interpretation of prayers of samdhya is seriously criticized by Bhudev. 
According to the interpretation by the Europeans, prayers offered during samdhya are prayers to 
the inanimate nature. And, wherever the mantra cannot be established as a prayer to the 
inanimate nature even by the farthest stretch of imagination, the mantra is regarded by the 
European pundits as interpolation. Such an interpretation is declared by Bhudev to be arbitrary 
and baseless. The mantras to be chanted during the performance of samdhya are interlocked parts 
of a whole which carries a comprehensive meaning and the samdhyas performed thrice a day 
constitute a totality which reveals one and the same universal truth. 

Samdhyas to be performed by the followers of the three Vedas, viz., Re or Rk, Yajur and 
Sama are largely, if not exactly, the same. Bhudev takes for consideration those mantras which 
are found common in the samdhyas to be performed by the followers of the three Vedas. The 
performance of ritual of samdhya has two objectives: (i) destruction of sin or rescue from sin and 
(ii) attainment of Brahmatejah or realization of the power and glory of Brahman. To realize 
either objective or aim, application of the power of knowledge (jndna-sakti), will-power or 
power over one's impulses (icchd-Sakti), and energy propelling action (Aviyd-Sakti) is required. 
Bhudev shows, in his analysis of what is done in course of samdhya, how all the three types of 
power / energy are harnessed by the person performing the rituals of samdhya to the realization 
of the objectives of samdhya. 
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First, the snGnamantra or the mantra relating to punfication by (symbolic) bathing 
expresses the intense desire or will-power for getting rid of both external or physical 
uncleaniness and internal impurity. The very performance of the ritual involves the employment 
of energy of action. And, these two, i.e., ichcha-sakti and kriya-sakti are dovetailed with jnana- 
sakti in pāpa-märjana mantra or the chant for removing sin, where it is imagined that the water 
which removes our external dirt or defilement of body and internal impurity, i.e., impurity of 
mind, is the same water as nourishes our body like an affectionate mother and connects us with 
the flow of highest goodness and ultimate welfare. The very act of meditating on this aspect of 
water is an exercise for attaining knowledge. 

In the second place, scrutiny of the important mantra chanted in samdhya which relates 
to pranayama reveals how the application of the three forms of energy are harnessed to the 
performance of three important stages of pranayama or pranayam. The first stage involves the 
physical acts of puraka or purak, kumbhaka or kumbhak, and recaka or rechak. Purak is the 
peculiar breathing which is done as a religious exercise - it means closing the right nostri] with 
forefinger and drawing up air through the left nostril and then closing the left nostril and drawing 
air through the right. Kumbhak is the religious exercise of suspending the breath by closing the 
mouth and both the nostrils. Rechak is regulated emission of breath as the last of the three 
processes of pranayam. The application of kriya-sakti or the power of action is evident in 
properly carrying out these processes. But, then pranayam is not exhausted by the austere 
practice of inhalation, suspension of breath and exhalation. Brahma, the creator, Vishnu, the 
preserver, and Sambhu, the Destroyer, are meditated upon respectively at purak, kumbhak and 
rechak. The will-power of the performer of samdhya is exercised as he meditates on Brahma 
residing at his naval, Vishnu seated at his heart, and Siva as located on his forehead. He 
concentrates his mind on the realization of the existence of Trinity in his own self. Thén, the 
aforementioned action and meditation is accompanied by the effort to comprehend the ultimate 
significance of samdhya through the chanting of the mantra which suggests that the entire 
universe is glowing with the spirit of Brahman. These interrelated action, meditation and effort 
towards the realization of supreme knowledge wash away the sins of the person who performs 
samdhya. 

The last activities before the commencement of a religious ceremony relate to achaman 
or the cleansing or purification of the body, especially the mouth. One takes water on one's 
palm, sips a little of that and spirinkles the rest over one's head. It makes evident, according to 
Bhudev, Aviya-sakti or the energy of action. Then the demonstration of will-power occurs in the 
very act of intensely desiring that whatever vice or sin has been committed by one, physically 
and mentally, since the performance of last samdhya, be destroyed. And, the effort is made to 
sacrifice sin through offering oblation in pratah samdhya (samdhya in the morning) to the 
internal light which is identical with the sun of the external world, to water in madhyanha 
samdhya or samdhya at noon, along with the consciousness of close connection of the body and 
the self, to fire, in samdhya in the evening, which represents the light and splendour of the 
ultimate Truth or the Supreme Spirit. All this is an attempt to attain the supreme knowledge and 
is in a sense a form of deployment of the power of knowledge. The idea that underlies the acts of 
offering oblation to get rid of sin follows from knowledge itself. 

The attainment of Brahmatejah is the second main objective of the ritual of samdhya. 
Knowledge-power is the principal means for fulfilment of this objective. “Knowledge is”, 
according to Bhudev, “not only what is gained through a rational understanding of the nature 
and interrelationship of the objects of the material world but also the comprehension and 
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appreciation of the meaning underlying them and the ideas and ideals pervading and 
transcending the material world. While the information gathered through synthesis and analysis 
of data regarding: matter or material objects is a part of knowledge, the achievement of 
broadness of mind through the cultivation of lofty and elevating sense of beauty and feelings of 
wonder, love, admiration and devotion is an equally significant part of knowledge”.'” This 
comprehensive idea of knowledge is upheld and nurtured in the sastras or traditional lore of the 
Hindus. The faculties of reasoning and articulating the experiences of the material world gained 
through senses are as vital as the faculties of feeling, emotion and admiration in the attainment of 
knowledge as it is understood by the Arya sastras. Thus knowledge of the spiritual is as 
important a part of knowledge as the knowledge of the material world. This point is very 
important in understanding Bhudev's analysis of society and culture of India. 

The faculties of feeling, emotion, and appreciation or admiration are helpful in attaining 
the realization of Brahmavarcas or the glory and light of Brahman. Thus, the rite of 
suryopasthana expresses the sheer delight experienced by the people at the sight of the rising 
sun. It is imagined in the mantra that “the rays of the sun are carrying the sun that will spread 
light on the world and that the sun is the eye of antariksha and the world and is the soul of 
everything in the universe - static or dynamic”. The kind of mudra or posture made by the 
Brahmin during the samdhya indicates the eagerness of the Brahmin for approaching and getting 
united with the Sun. It indicates the attitude of love and profound admiration for whatever exists 
in the universe. And, the cultivation of this feeling of love and devotion enhances the 
magnanimity and purity of heart.’ 

Suryopasthana is followed by dhyana or meditation on Gayatri in the forms of Gayatri 
in the morning, Savitri at noon, and Sarasvati in the evening. The same Sakti is envisioned in 
three different forms in course of performing samdhya at three different parts of the day. The 
idea of the existence of the same divine entity or Unity amidst its diverse manifestations gets 
strengthened in this manner. Regular meditation on Gayatri or chanting the mantra or sacred 
verse relating to Gayatri enables one to proceed on the way to the realization of the power and 
glory of Brahman or the Ultimate Reality. In chanting Gayatri one does not offer any prayer, or 
make any supplication for the fulfilment of any desire, or does not confess any weakness. “It is 
suggested that we meditate on the power and glory of that Brahman which gives to us our 
intellect and directs it.” 

The rituals performed during samdhya destroy the egoism of the person who performs 
them by enabling him to realize the identity of the immediate world and his own self with the 
larger cosmos and the universal self. The accompanying meditation on the identity of the light 
and energy of the Sun which is the prime mover of life on earth with the self dwelling in his 
mortal frame helps him gradually attain the knowledge that 
Yo’savaditye purusah so’hamasmi 
i.e., That Universal Spirit which dwells in the Sun is myself, or that tattvamasi, i.e., thou art that 
[tat (that) + tvam (thou) + asi (art), i.e., thou (the self in the living being or man); asi, i.e., art; fat, 
i.e., that (the Supreme Being or Brahman)]. The continuous meditation on Brahman is the way to 
having access to Brahman and the chanting of Gayatri which is the most important part of 
samdhya facilitates success in the process. Hence samdhya is so significant in the daily rituals of 
the Brahmins. 

The purpose and significance of samdhya become evident only to them who follow the 
special advice of the sastras that every care be taken in order to comprehend the meaning of the 
mantras. One should try by all means to follow and understand what the mantras or sacred verses 
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mean and imply. Bhudev records his sad realization that "If the real meaning and significance of 
the prayers and rites of Samdhya were not forgotten by the Hindus, no son of a Brahmin would 
have ever thought of getting converted to a different religion.”'” 

One should face, Bhudev reminds, the west or the northwest quarter while performing 
sayamsamdhya. One should continue to recite Gayatri till the stars are visible in the sky. 

During the first yama at night, i.e., between 6 p.m. and 9 p.m., the sastras ordain the 
Brahmin to review what has been done throughout the day and examine what tasks remain 
incomplete and what religious rites have not been performed because of some exigency or 
because of forgetfulness and, then, to complete those rites and incomplete tasks. People, 
particularly, the office-goers, service-holders and professionals alike, may in this injunction find 
a measure of convenience for meeting the demands of exigencies of modern life. Those 
Brahmins who have to attend their offices at appointed hours can hardly perform madhyanha 
samdhya (religious prayer and ritual at noon), deva-puja (worship of deity), tarpana (offering of 
oblation), homa (sacrifice), Vaisvadeva (worshipful remembrance of Visvadeva), bali (offering 
of food to the creatures of the universe), nitya-sraddha (daily offering of obeisance to the spirits 
of the ancestors), atithi-seva (extending appropriate hospitality to the guests coming without 
prior appointment) and gograsadan (the ritual of feeding the cows), and, as a result, these rites 
have almost fallen into disuse. A few people perform, may be, madhyanha-samdhya and tarpan 
at the time of performing pratah-samdhya. But, the rest of the rituals to be performed during 
madhyanha or the middle part of the day are often not performed. However, they may, as per the 
aforementioned vidhi or rule of the sastras, be performed during the first yama of the night and 
transgression of the rules regarding the observance of daily rites and rituals can thus be avoided. 

Bhudev reiterates that the sastras have always sought to ensure the regular observance of 
the daily rites and rituals at the appropriate hours (mukhya kaala) and, in case that is not possible, 
at least at delayed hours (gauna kaala). The sastras show sufficient flexibility and adaptability to 
the exigencies of changing times. Regular observance or performance of beneficial activities 
such as the rites and rituals prescribed in sastras strengthens the habit of doing what is desirable 
and reinforces the stock of knowledge of the good underlying the rituals. Therefore, the sastras 
of the Aryas sing the glory of regular observance of rites and rituals. The performance of these 
rites and rituals involves regular exercise of various limbs and organs of the body, which 
strengthens the nerves and muscles of the people performing them and enables them to carry out 
with grace and at ease the instructions of the sastras regarding the observance of the rituals [for 
example, the austere practice of pranayama]. "The English educated young people of our country 
have lost", regrets Bhudev, "reverence for the regular practice of any kind of religious rites and 
rituals and the exercise of mind and body, which accompanies them. But, they do not understand 
that the Europeans, whom they consider their mentors, emphasize ‘drill’ or exercise of limbs in 
different activities which are regularly performed by them and this drill is a sort of ritual."!° 
Mudra constitutes an important part of exercise undergone during the performance of rituals. 
“Auguste Comte too realized the importance of mudra as a significant form of exercise and 
advised his followers to practise dana-mudra with their palms turned upside down.” 

As the habit of performing the religious activities becomes the second nature of a person 
through the regular and continuous practice of religious rites and rituals externally for a great 
length of time, the person earns the competence for performing the religious activities and 
accompanying rites mentally. Indeed, spiritual pursuits accomplished in thought or through 
action of mind have been highly eulogized in the sastras. Thus bathing, worshipping or reciting 
prayers or mantras which are performed mentally or in thought are considered superior to bathing 
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actually in water or worshipping or reciting mantras in a manner which is visible or audible by 
the others in the world around. Bhudev, it seems, anticipates and responds to the criticism made 
by the denigrators of the elaborate paraphernalia of rites, rituals, sacrifice and worship of the 
Hindus. The critics argue that the practice of religious activities in full view of the other people 
detracts from the genuineness of spiritual pursuits which should be made silently and in thought. 
Bhudev cites, in response, slokas in succession to drive home the point that the regular 
performance of the rites and rituals prescribed in the sastras and the physical exercises 
accompanying them which are observable to the external world leads to the habitude of the 
people towards religious activities. Once it is firmly developed, through the regular observance 
of these externally visible practices according to the guidance of genuine mentors or preceptors, 
in the nature of those who observe them, they may skip these rituals and pursue the religious or 
spiritual ideal in thought. Bhudev cites at the end of his discourse on this theme a saying of 
Gautama which suggests that one should carry out the practice of all the rites in thought if one 
cannot perform them in actuality, i, physically (yada’samarthastadamanasa 
samagramacaramanupalayet). Bhudev repeatedly tries to make the point that according to the 
sastras of the Aryas or Hindus, the ultimate purpose of religious practices is the attainment of 
spiritual realization at heart. 

Thus, one has to examine which religious practices have not been done either physically 
or mentally during the day and then perform them during the first yamardha of the night and 
should, as a preparation for having dinner, perform (remembrance of) vaisvadeva, (offering of) 
bali, and entertainment of the atithi or the guest who has come without any prior appointment. 
After that one should have one's dinner. Extension of hospitality to the atithi at night is more 
virtuous an act than that of serving the atithi by the day. 

The sastras have prescriptions also regarding such matters as the amount of intake 
during the dinner at night and the timing for going to bed after the dinner. Bhudev, interestingly, 
offers justification on grounds of health for such prescriptions. Though it seems to Bhudev that 
the Englishmen of his time avoid filling their stomach during the dinner at night, the English- 
educated Indians do not abide by this rule of health and have food to their heart's content while 
they dine at night. The presumption of the latter that the long sleep after the dinner will help 
digestion is, according to him, wrong. Bhudev claims that the European doctors too are of the 
opinion that lying down just after the dinner and sleeping at night does not help, rather, delays 
digestion. It is, therefore, advisable to follow the prescription of the sastras in this matter. 

Indeed, the sastras forbid people to go to bed just after the completion of the dinner. The 
European doctors too advise people to defer for a while retirement to bed at night after the 
dinner. But, the delay recommended by them is somewhat longer than what is prescribed in the 
sastras which suggest that one should retire to bed after giving the necessary directions to the 
servants in one's house as to the tasks for the night to be performed and reciting certain sacred 
verses and suktas. 

Bhudev quotes the sayings of the sastras regarding the nature of bedding to be used. One 
should not sleep on a bed that is cramped, broken, uneven, dirty and full of worms or insects or 
shared of by animals, bereft of any bed-sheet or defiled or polluted in any way. One should not 
lie down and sleep on grass, on bare ground or floor, on linen made of fiber of jute, or on stained 
rag. In the absence of a bed one may lie down on a piece of cloth made of cotton. The bed-stead 
should be placed on a floor that is cleaned and sanctified with cow-dung but not wet. It should be 
kept at a slight distance from the walls of the room or the furniture in it. A wise man should use 
such a bed to sleep on and keep a pitcher filled-with water in the position at the head of his body 
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in its lying posture. He should chant the Garuda mantra, which is a sacred verse from the Vedas. 
Bhudev provides a justification for keeping a pitcher or jar filled with water in the bed room. Ina 
footnote he informs that the European scientists too think that the practice is good for health. In 
their view, if a pitcher filled with water is kept in a room, harmful gases in the room get 
dissolved in the water and the air of the room becomes freshened. Since the water becomes 
polluted as a result, it becomes unfit for drinking. Drinking water should not, therefore, be kept 
in the bed room.” 

He does not, however, give any explanation for the following injunctions of the sastras : 
One should not sleep on a floor beneath which the Brahmins have their lodging or the images of 
deities are kept and worshipped or the grain is stored or the cattle is given shelter, one should not 
sleep putting on wet clothings or putting on nothing. One should not sleep on a bed which is 
broken or defiled. One should not sleep without getting oneself rid of defilement or pollution. 
One should not sleep placing one's head in the northern direction or western direction. Though, 
he has earlier expressed the hope that science would some day come out with an explanation of 
the last mentioned injunction. 

One should be particularly careful in observing the rules relating to the nature of the bed 
to use for sleeping. If one sleeps on a cot or bedstead, one may avoid all kinds of ailments caused 
through the disturbance of the dhatus or fundamental principles of one's constitution, viz., vayu 
(wind), pitta (bile) and kapha (phelgm). Sleeping on a bed made of the stuff of cotton helps one 
avoid rheumatism and cold and cough. But, sleeping on the bare floor invites rheumatism and 
creates problems of biles and leads to drying of tears. Sleeping on an appropriate bed which is 
made of and arranged according to the provisions of the sastras provides satisfaction, 
nourishment, sleep, fortitude, strength, and removes fatigue and prevents disorder like flatulence. 
Just the reverse result from sleeping on a bed made and arranged in violation of the prescriptions 
of the sastras. 

Rules regarding ratri-krtya or what is to be done or performed at night also include 
injunctions regarding copulation of the married couple. The sastras strictly prohibit adultery, i.e., 
amorous sporting or cohabitation of one with another's wife. Adultery is dreadful not only for life 
in the world but also for one's prospect in the other world. Hence one must avoid having sex with 
another's wife. One will have sex only with one's wife on or after the fourth night of her 
menstruation. One should copulate with one's wife on the even numbered nights from the fourth 
to the sixteenth night (i.e., the fourth, sixth, eighth nights and so on) after the first appearance of 
menses of the wife. The period between the fourth and sixteenth night of the occurring of. 
menstrual flux in a woman is the period fit for begetting a son. Of course, the nights of new 
moon and full moon, the twelfth and fourteenth night in both dark and light fortnights should be 
avoided for copulation. According to the sastras, the later is the night of copulation between the 
fourth and the sixteenth nights after menstruation, the better is the prospect for having a healthy 
child. 

A woman should perform the bathing or ablution after the period of menstruation, i.e. on 
the fourth day of the first discharge, to get rid of the pollution caused by discharge. Then, only, 
she is fit for cohabiting with her husband. That is to say, she should not perform ablution and 
have sex with her husband until the discharge is stopped. 

No attempt is made by Bhudev to provide any rational or "scientific" explanation for all 
these injunctions. His only important remark is that violation of the two rules mentioned last, i.e., 
delaying copulation after the stoppage of .discharge and strictly avoiding copulation with a 
woman in her menses, has been responsible for the birth of children of poor health and short life- 
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span among the Indians. Bhudev informs, by way of contrasting, that the Jews carefully observe 
the injunction of their sastra (scripture?) regarding cohabitation with a woman after the ninth day 
of the first discharge and, as a result, they get healthy and strong babies who enjoy a long span of 
life. 

Bhudev points out that enjoyment of sex as such or for its own sake has not been 
encouraged by the sastras of Aryas or Hindus. The sastras observe that a man has the obligation 
to cohabit with his wife at the appropriate time until a male child is born to them. A Brahmin 
may have sex with his wife even after that in order to satisfy the desire of his wife but he himself 
should not indulge in copulation for his own sexual gratification. Bhudev reads in the relevant 
Sanskrit sloka the intention of the sastras to put a check on increase in population though they 
seek the birth of healthy babies with the prospect of a long span of life. The sloka is as follows: 
Yasminnrnam sannayati yenacanantyamasnute / 

Sa eva dharmajah putrah kamajanitaran viduh // 

That son is the “dharmaja”, i.e., the son begotten through an act in consonance with dharma or 
the law of right conduct, whose birth ensures paying off debt to the ancestors as well as the 
continuity of line or lineage; the other sons are “kamaja” or born sheerly of the desire for sexual 
gratification of the couple. That is to say, the first or eldest son is the son approved by dharma; 
the birth of the other sons is not admired in the sastras. At the same time, one may find in the 
Mahabharata and other texts the opinion that a person with a single son is to be considered 
sonless (eka putrohyaputrome matah kauravanandana). The reason behind such a view is, 
Bhudev thinks, that in those days (the days of the Mahabharata) infant mortality was high. 
Almost fifty per cent of the children that were born were claimed by premature or untimely 
death. Hence, the couple is warned against the sense of satisfaction with the birth of one child 
only. It is true that the Puranas have on occasions admired the birth of many children. But, what 
lay behind such instances of admiration was not at all encouragement to the birth of a large 
number of sons to a couple but the intention to convey the importance or glory of a sacred place 
such as Gaya''? (for example, in the saying, eshtitavya vahavabputra yadyapyeko gayam vrajet) 
or an act done in accordance with the prescriptions of sastras. Bhudev thus seems to be an 
exponent of population control, though not in the sense in which it is understood by the modern 
people. He would rather advise people to rely on the prescriptions of sastras and observe them 
scrupulously. "Indeed, the body and mind of the parents become so purified and fortified - 
through the scrupulous observance of the prescriptions regarding the appropriate time for one’s 
copulation with and impregnation of one's wife and performance of samsakaras such as 
Prajapatya - that infant mortality due to any congenital or natural defect of either of the couple 
decreases remarkably. Hence, the birth of a larger number of sons to anybody does not become 
necessary for the continuity of his line or lineage".''* 

The aforementioned views of Bhudev bear the unmistakable signs of his unwavering 
faith in the ideology of patriarchy and patriliny as propagated in the sastras of the Hindus. He 
establishes beyond doubt that the value system as reflected in the sastras of the Hindus never 
encourages “breeding like swine" and the problem of overpopulation is not a necessary corollary 
of the Hindu way of life. But, he at the same time underplays the one-sided favouritism of the 
sastras shown to a male child or a son. One should stop procreating or even having sex with 
one's wife after the birth of a son. But what if the first child is a female child? Since it is only a 
son that can ensure the continuity of the patriline and can also secure the welfare of his ancestors 
in the other world through the performance of obsequial rites for the ancestors, a son is 
indispensable and in countless cases among the Hindus a couple gives birth to a succession of 
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children until a male child is born to it. A girl cannot do what a son can do in the patriarchal and 
patrilineal system. It leads obviously to an increasing number of child births in the society. The 
undermining of the status of female children in the system is overlooked or underplayed by 
Bhudev. Bhudev's idea of adaptation of the tradition of his native land to the demands of 
changing times, particularly in relation to the issue of procreation of children among the Hindus, 
seems deficient in according value to the female infants. 


Bhudev highlights the lack of emphasis on worldly comforts and disparagement of 
sensual pleasures in the sastras of Hindus in his examination of the measures of control of child- 
birth also. The Europeans display the quality of rajas, i.e., valour and the capacity for success 
and enjoyment in the material world. According to the European scholars, an effective measure 
to control population lies in stimulating the desire of the people for material comforts and 
luxuries. If the desire for comforts and luxuries is heightened, people would no longer want to 
marry since marriage may result into the birth of children and increase in the size of the family, 
which means increase in expenditure on various counts and the consequent curtailment in the 
personal enjoyment of the comforts and luxuries by the persons who start their respective 
families of procreation as a result of marriage. Thus encouragement to luxuries and increasing 
availability of luxurious goods prove to be an effective means of preventing the excessive growth 
in population. But, the Arya sastras have not favoured the harmful means of inflaming, in the 
hearts of the people, the desire for an increasing variety and volume of luxurious goods; instead, 
they have suggested the correct way for continuing the family line through marriage and 
simultaneously forbidden the unjustified and unlimited increase in the size of the family of 
„procreation. “In every case, the Aryasastras bear the evidence of farsightedness and, 
simultaneously, the measures prescribed by them for attaining the objectives envisioned by them 


are absolutely pure". " 


Studies in demography and development today reveal a positive association between the 
betterment or elevation of the standard of living on the one hand and a limit on the size of the 
population on the other. Bhudev seems to be perspicacious enough to have discerned the fact 
from the writings of the European scholars. He, however, seems to have differed from the . 
western scholars in his interpretations of the standard of living. It does not, according to him, 
depend on the enjoyment of commodities contributing to material comfort only but also on the 
purity of the way of life which leads to both physical and mental purity and peace. Obviously, his 
outlook on sex and the ways of how to control population growth, which is in tune with the 
values of Indian tradition as enshrined in the sastras, differs sharply from that of the western 
scholars who subscribe to the values of modernity which is wedded to instrumental rationality 
operating in the world dominated by considerations of material success and material comforts. 


Bhudev's analysis bespeaks his idealism, rather, the idealism of the sastras which forbid 
indulgence of a couple in copulation after the birth of a son and at the same time reluctantly 
admit that most of the people (even the Brahmins to whom the injunctions of the sastras are 
especially addressed) would honour the proscription more in breach than in observance. Hence 
the sastras in their last bid to control the sex relation of the couple suggest that one can have sex 
if one's wife wants it but one should not on one’s own volunteer for it. The importance of sex has 
not been denied in the Hindu view of life but the sastras have sought moderation of sexual 
activities. In a way of life where mundane and spiritual form a seamless web, indulgence in 
sensual pleasures will hardly be recommended lest it interferes with the pursuit of the spiritual 
goal. While Bhudev succeeds in conveying this point of view, his failure in detecting the factor 
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of devaluation of the status of women in society because of the excessive importance given ta a 
male child for continuing the patriline will definitely attract the ire of the critics. 


Naimittikdcara-prakarana: The Analytical Narrative of naimittikacharas or rites 
performed for realizing specific goals or purposes 


The second part of Achar Prabandha begins with a description and analysis of Naimittikacharas. 
Those activities, which are, according to the sastras, to be performed at a particular moment or 
hour, on a specific day (date) and in a particular month for the attainment of a specific goal and 
are different from the daily rites and rituals enjoined by the sastras, are called naimittika karma 
(duty) or naimittika achara. Nimitta means reason or occasion where a definite goal is pursued 
and if a rite is performed to attain that end, the rite belongs to the category of naimittikacharas. 
Some of them are samskaras or sacred or sanctifying ceremonies or sacraments, some others are 
puja or worship of deities, and a few others are vratas or vows, while the rest are sadhana or 
practice of physical and mental exercises ordained by the tantra-sastras. 


Bhudev is at pains to impress upon his audience the idea and the fact of continuity of the 
Indian socio-religious tradition and refute the charge of revivalism levelled against those who try 
to highlight and explain the value and importance of the traditional socio-religious rites and 
ceremonies. Indeed, in Achar Prabandha he repeatedly points out the absurdity of reviving many 
Vedic rites in modern times. These prove to be very anachronistic and their performance may 
bring woes rather than welfare to them who dare practise them in the thoroughly changed socio- 
cultural circumstances. But, the continuity of many Vedic ideals is clearly reflected in the Vedic 
mantras recited in course of the sanctifying rites or ceremonies prescribed by the smrti-sastras as 
well as the pujas or performances in worship of deities that are ordained by the smrti-sastras. 
Similarly, the Puranic ideals along with the Vedic ideals continue to be nurtured in those rites, 
rituals or worships or parts thereof, which are performed according to the mantras or sacred 
verses of Puranas which are closely allied with the Vedas. The extant vratas too are based on the 
Smrtis and Puranas. The sadhanas are all ordained by the tantra-sastra. Indeed, certain extant 
religious ceremonies of Bengal in which deities are worshipped have been prescribed by the 
tantra-sastras. 


Bhudev admits that there has been a decline in the knowledge of the people regarding the 
Vedas in modern times and the sãgnikatā or religious obligation of keeping the flames of the 
sacrificial fire ever burning and offering oblation to that fire is no longer strong (oblation to fire 
in sacrifices is a very important part of Vedic rites and rituals). But, the core of the religious 
activities of the Hindus lies in the punctilious performance of samskaras or sanctifying or 
purifying rites and ceremonies and a continuity of myriad samskaras from ancient times to 
modern days is the hallmark of the Arya or Hindu Dharma. Quite a large number of these rites 
and ceremonies are performed with care and devotion in different parts of India even today. 
Bhudev seeks in Achar Prabandha to describe and interpret some of the samskaras. 


Cultivation of knowledge of smrti-sastras has not, however, weakened to the extent that 
knowledge of the Vedas has declined. The basic twenty smrti-sastras are easily available even 
today. Also, there exist several digests relating to smrti-sastras or harmonizing the smrti texts 
with the Vedas. Also there are manuals of dos and don’ts to guide the Brahmins following the 
specific Vedas in their punctilious observance of the rites and rituals and ceremonies ordained by 
smrti texts. 
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The continuity of religious and spiritual tradition enshrined in the Vedas (religious 
activities in the Vedas embrace purely spiritual pursuits along with the pursuit of fulfilment of 
mundane desires) is stressed by Bhudev in his criticism of those among the English-educated 
who think that the smrti-texts have an independent origin when knowledge of the Vedas became 
weak. But, this imagination of a foundation of the smrtis in any corpus of thought other than 
what is there in the Vedas is a mistaken idea. The smrtis are derived from the Vedas. They do not 
exist save and except in their organic link with the Sruti or Vedas. Thus, the rites and rituals and 
code of conduct prescribed in the precepts of sastras have their origin in the Vedic rites and 
sacrifices. The new elite coming from the English-educated section make a serious mistake when 
they think that any society is capable of abandoning or rejecting totally its tradition or old values 
and practices and embracing altogether a new religious system. Indeed, even where a people 
come to adopt a religious system which is different from its traditional system, the new system 
contains and displays many elements which were features of the abandoned religion. Many 
ceremonies and festivals of the religious systems of Europeans of modern times are a kind of 
replication of the ceremonies and festivals of the Romans. The Arabian people following Islam 
(and, therefore, detractors of idolatry) have accepted the vital importance of Kaba mosque in the 
system of their religious faith. Not only that, the fast observed by them during the month of 
Ramjan (Ramdan) had been known much earlier than the time of advent of Prophet Mohammad. 
Buddhism spread from India to Burma and China but could not abjure the religious ceremonies 
that had been observed in India. Bhudev wonders, how then can one talk of the emergence of an 
entirely different system of religious rites and ceremonies through the independent sanctions of 
smrtis and puranas, which do not have any connection whatsoever with the samskaras prescribed 
by the Vedas? Bhudev seems to harp on the orthogenetic character of the religious tradition of 
the Hindus and, therefore, also on the orthodoxy and orthopraxy of the followers of this 
tradition. The rites and rituals and ceremonies are firmly rooted in the Vedas. Put a little 
differently, they are the offshoots from the main trunk and branches of the tree of the Vedas. 
Bhudev quotes the following sloka to sustain his view: 

Vaidikaih Smaryamanatvat tatparigrahadardhyatah/ 

Sambhavyavedamilatvat smrtinam vedamilata// 

That is, the tremendous memory of those who are versed in the Vedas for the sacred mantras of 
the Vedas and their prompt recollection of them, their unflinching devotion to the performance of 
the duties enjoined in the Vedas, and their intuitive feeling about the rootedness of the smrtis in 
the Vedas vouch for the roots of the smrtis in the Vedas. The smrtis thus carry on the tradition of 
the Vedas and they uphold and reflect the Vedic ideals. The same holds true of the puranas. 
Tradition has it that the sages essayed the Puranas in order to make the principles of the Vedas 
intelligible for the people. Bhudev quotes the following sloka from the Matsyapurana to buttress 
his interpretation. 

Puranam sarvasastranam prathamam brahmana smrtam / 

NityaSabdamayam punyam Satakoti pravistaram // 

That is, Brahma first recollected puranasastra which is the first among the sastras. It is pervaded 
by the sacred principles of the Vedas and its virtue is spread infinitely. 

The audience is reminded by Bhudev of the differences as well as the identity of the 
Vedas, smrtis and puranas. \t has been said that the fundamental truths which constitute the 
breath of the Virat or Supreme Being and all-pervading entity in the fire, the water, the sky, the 
wind, the living creatures and historical events became revealed to the sages in the form of 
mantra or scared verses. The sumtotal of those verses forms the main part of the Vedas. It is not 
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known who collected all the verses together and when he did it. Only this much is known that 
recitation of all the mantras and proper application of all of them proved to be beyond the 
capacity of any single Brahmin or category of Brahmins and, therefore, mantras of the Vedas 
were arranged in a fourfold division and thus the four Vedas came into existence though the 
Vedas as a whole constitute a single corpus of knowledge. 

Similarly, the same principles of the smrtis are interpreted and observed in practice 
differently by the people of the different regions of the country at different points of time. That 
is, the differences of time, place and people definitely coloured the varying interpretation of the 
smrti sastras and produced differences in understanding and observance of the rules of sastras by 
the inhabitants of different parts of the country. But, these differences could not overtake and 
obliterate the essential unity of the smrti sastras and their values, which was ensured by their 
systematization according to an identical principle which was bred by their rootedness in the 

rutis or Vedas and by their sharing a common or identical goal. Finally, all of them accepted the 
authority of the Manusamhita. As a result, the smrti sastras ultimately did not come to contradict 
and contend with one another in an irreconcilable manner though they might have differed here 
and there. The standard rule for ensuring the validity of a dictum of a smrtisastra was its 
approval by some rule of the Manusmriti or its interpretation: 

“Manvarthaviparité ya sa smrtirnapraSasyate”, that is, what contradicts the meaning 
suggested by the Manusamhita is not acceptable as good or valid. 

As to the differences of the purdnas, they too do not appear to be overriding their 
essential similarities. The differences in narratives of persons and events in different puranas and 
even what appear to be differences in their doctrines and views do not seem to be serious on a 
closer scrutiny. The three constituent elements or parts of a purana are: (1) Akhydna or the 
communication of previous event or history, (2) Upakhyana or a subordinate tale or story, an 
episode, a narrative, and (3) Kalpasuddhi (the rules of proper conduct?). Among these, the part 
relating to upakhyana is contingent on tales or stories which are handed down from one 
generation to another at the folk level of the specific place and, therefore, will differ according to 
time, place and people. If they were not different, their genuineness or spontaneity would have 
been suspect. But, the grand narrative and the fundamental principles contained in the puranas 
are largely similar. 

From the foregoing analysis, Bhudev makes a very important inference about the general 
character of the culture enshrined in Arya or Hindu scriptures. “Thus the ability to see the unity 
amidst the diversities is the characteristic and natural feature of the Arya sastras and, as if to 
make it explicit, it has been said that those sages who envisioned the mantras or sacred verses of 
the Vedas are, generally, the authors of smrti sastras, and in the capacity of Vyasas, the 
composers of puranas. The real significance of such a proposition is that vaidika, smarta and 
pauranika vidhis, i.e., the rules of conduct and rites and rituals prescribed in the Vedas, smritis 
and puranas are to be regarded as embedded in one another and identical in their fundamentals. 
All the prescriptions and advice regarding rites, rituals, sacraments and means of pursuit of 
religiosity and spirituality by the Hindus are based on the knowledge and understanding of this 
identity.”''* Bhudev quotes the following sloka: 

Sruti smrti sadācāra vihitam karma kevalam / 
sevitavyamcaturvarnairvidvadbhih keSavam sada// 

Any and every member of the four varnas who is devoted to Kesava or God will follow 
only the ways which are laid down in sruti, smirti and customary rules of good conduct. This is 
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the genuine injunction of the sastras. No sin or vice attaches to a person who follows this 
injunction. 

It is farther pointed out by Bhudev that the sastras provide a practical way to allay the 
confusion of those who lose their regard for the sastras because of their apparently conflicting 
prescriptions. Manu, for example, has said that one should follow the conduct of the learned and 
noble souls who are righteous and bear no malice or anger towards the others. In case of any 
apparent contradictions in opinions or prescriptions of the sastras, the knowledgeable and 
virtuous persons can reach a judgment about the appropriate conduct in a specific situation after 
considering the finer meanings and subtleties of the injunctions and prescriptions. They can 
properly advise people as to the dharma or the appropriate duty in the pursuit of mundane 
interests and spiritual goals. 

Thus, the seemingly contradictory propositions of the Vedas, smrtis, and puranas do not 
detract from the majesty of the righteous behaviour and good conduct which is in tune with 
dharma as upheld by the tradition. But, Bhudev notes with regret that the intellect of the new 
generation or the western educated youngmen is led astray as it becomes forgetful or negligent of 
the aforementioned truth. They do not pay any heed to the messages of the socio-religious texts 
regarding the essential identity of the propositions made in these texts. They will not consult 
those who, through their long practice of the right conduct and living a life of virtue, have come 
to understand what dharma is. They, however, will consult the doctors or lawyers for finding out 
a solution to the mundane problems of their health or real estate. Dharma is infinitely more 
precious than any mundane interest such as health or wealth and it is extremely difficult to follow 
the real and exact meaning and significance of certain dicta of the sacred texts of Vedas, smritis 
or puranas. But, the western educated youth refuse to take necessary pains to peruse the meaning 
of propositions of dharma which is the highest object in human life and most difficult to realize. 
They find it extremely easy to follow the true meaning of the notions of dharma. How is it 
possible? 

There may be, according to Bhudev, quite a few answers to the question above. He, 
however, chooses to offer only a certain solution to the riddle. Whatever religiosity is discernible 
in European literature derives from the Christian doctrines or sermons of Jesus Christ.. According 
to one of these doctrines, God damns the sinners to hell for eternity and blesses the virtuous with 
eternal abode in the heaven. Once this is repeated ad nauseum in works of literature, history or 
philosophy, it becomes ingrained in the minds of the people who go through these works and 
gives rise to a certain process of thinking and judgment. It is as follows: “God has created us out 
of His own volition. We were not born out of our choice but He would send us to hell for eternity 
for one kind of deeds (misdeeds) and grant us eternal abode in heaven for another kind of deeds. 
Under such circumstances God should have distinctly laid down the criteria as to which kinds of 
action lead one’s soul to hell and which kinds of action lead one to the gateway of heaven and 
God has indeed done that. When such criteria are available, we can make without much effort the 
distinction between acts of virtue and sinful acts. It is not necessary to offer prayers to any entity 
or make any special effort to learn what virtue is and what sin is. Why should there be any 
difficulty in evaluating matters related to dharma or spirituality and religiosity?” Guided by this 
kind of thinking the English-educated youth [irrespective of those who have embraced 
Christinity and those who have not done as yet] render themselves incapable of following the 
difficulty and complicacy involved in reaching a judgment on religious duties and irreligious acts 
and appreciating the noble role of Dharma or corpus of ideas regarding religiosity and 
spirituality in providing guidance to people in this matter. Bhudev illustrates the point with a 
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brief narrative of the experience of a well-bred, well-educated and well-behaved youngman who 
faltered on grounds of inconsiderate acts and harsh behaviour. He confessed with Bhudev that he 
did whatever he liked because he was sure that he could not indulge in any act of inadvertence or 
vice since he came of a good family, received good education, and himself possessed a broad and 
conscientious mind. But, he came to discover the truth that one falters at every step if one is 
guided by emotion or simply by the force of habit or mechanical repetition of what is enjoined by 
the scriptures. In order to proceed on the right path to religiosity one has to think a lot about the 
true meaning of the rules of dharma and take the help of Gurus (i.e., preceptors or mentors) or 
Sastras (i.e., scriptures). With the help of this instance, Bhudev emphasizes the need for 
exploring and realizing the deeper meaning and significance of the precepts of the sastras and 
adopting a reverential attitude to the prescriptions and proscriptions of the sastras even when 
these injunctions appear to be non-rational. 

Adoption of reverential approach towards what is laid down in the sastras will ultimately 
show the underlying unity of apparently differing injunctions of sastras and ultimately promote 
the unity of the people following the sastras. Bhudev feels intensely the need for the unity of the 
Hindus. And, he admits that confusion or differences over the interpretation of what has been laid 
down in the sastras and puranas is not a very new phenomenon in the Hindu society. It can 
hardly be claimed that the Hindus of earlier times did not have differences and dissensions over 
the interpretations of the sastras. “The differences between different sampradayas (communities) 
among the Hindus and the obsession of these sampradayas with their respective interpretations of 
sastras and interests have reached disconcerting proportions nowadays. Many among the old are 
often heard to remark that a particular smriti or a specific purana (which is revered by some 
others) is worth nothing or that the worship of a particular deity (which they themselves do not 
worship) does not lead to liberation or salvation or that the consequences of a specific vrata or 
vow are exhausted through the enjoyment of their consequences in the world itself and do not 
have any contribution to the prospect in the other world for the person who observes it. 
Contestation of this kind often leads to serious mutual misunderstanding and malice between 
those engaged in it and sometimes leads them astray inasmuch as they try to cause injury to each 
other. And, all this tends to tear asunder the social fabric of the already weakened Hindus and 
further weakens the Hindu society. But, now there is absolutely no room for differences and 
quarrels among the followers of Hindu Dharma since now we have to confront quite a few 
common enemies. In order to face the challenge posed by them we shall have to move in unison. 
In fact, the differences in terms of sects or cults, etc., amongst us are very little and, in the view 
of a truly knowledgeable person, insignificant or almost non-existent.”""” 

It is, therefore, observes Bhudev, “in no way justified that people should refrain from 
performing what the sastra or sastras enjoin them to do because of sampradayik bheda (i.e., 
communal differences of opinion in relation to the efficacy of injunctions of this or that sastra). 
Everybody should observe what is ordained in the sastras provided that he is entitled to perform 
it according to his status and competence”'"* 

Bhudev’s patriotism and his deep love for the Hindu community and intense concern 
with the maintenance of a united image of the Hindus are clearly evident in the statement above. 
To him acharas were not merely acts done on the basis of faith but activities which were 
justifiable in terms of their fulfilling a very vital need or function, viz, the promotion of solidarity 
among the people or more specifically, Hindus. While communal differences in India suggest 
mostly the differences between the two communities of Hindus and Muslims, Bhudev mentions a 
special kind of communalism, communal differences among various segments of the Hindus 
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following different sacred books or different deities. It is not merely the communal difference 
between the Hindus and Muslims that has weakened the unity of Indians but the communal 
differences among the Hindus themselves that have jeopardized the cultural integration of India 
and made it vulnerable to the propaganda by the advocates of alien culture and religious system. 
Though Bhudev seems to have underplayed the separatism created by the invidious distinction 
between the different castes or jatis in the jati-hierarchy, the point of the failure of the Hindus of 
different religious sects, cults or schools in sustaining the united face of the Hindus as an ethnic 
group maintaining their cultural autonomy is highlighted by him. And, Bhudev seems to suggest 
that the loss of sense of unity and cultural autonomy of the Hindus has been an important factor 
in the decline of their political autonomy. His Achar Prabandha, read in this light, is not a dull 
narrative of the archaic rites or rules of conduct of a tradition-bound society but a sincere effort 
to declare the ethnic or religious identity of the Hindus and analyse and interpret the specificity 
of their socio-religious system. His emphasis on the Brahminical order is, of course, evident 
throughout the discourse presented by him. 

A different kind of disagreement among the sampradayas of earlier times is reflected in 
the interpretations of the generally accepted idea that the rites and rituals, ceremonies and 
festivals may differ from one point of time to another Bhudev quotes two slokas in tie first 
chapter of ‘Naimittikacara Prakarana’ of AP : 

Dhyanam paramkrtayuge tretayam jnanamadhvarah / 

Dvapare yajnamevahurdanamekam kalauyuge// 

Krite yaddhyayato Vishnum tretayam yajatah phalam/ 

Dvapare paricaryayam kalautadharikirtanat// 

The meaning of the two s/okas is that emphasis has been put on dhyana or meditation in Krta or 
Satyayuga; on jndna (knowledge) and yajna (sacrifice) in Trefayuga; on seva (service) and yajna 
(sacrifice) in Dvapara; and on dana dharma (the duty of offering gifts to Brahmins and of 
making charity) and Hari samkirtana (singing in praise of the glory of Hari or chanting the name 
of Hari) in Kaliyuga. One cannot infer, Bhudev points out, from the foregoing statement of the 
sastras that in the present Kaliyuga one should not perform any religious activity other than dana 
dharma and Hari samkirtana. Confusion of another kind regarding what is to be done in course 
of religious pursuits has been observed among the people of earlier times. It relates to the 
appropriate ways for pursuing religiosity. That part of the sastras which is devoted to the pursuit 
of spiritual attainment through the path of jnana or knowledge does not attach importance to 
karma or action or activity. From this the followers of the path of knowledge come to think that 
knowledge or pure devotion to the Supreme Being is the way to liberation from the bondage of 
wordly affairs and the cycle of birth, death and rebirth and it is superior to the way of action or 
activities in fulfilment of mundane and spiritual obligations as defined in the sastras. But, it has 
been clearly laid down in the Geeta (i.e., Sreemadbhagvadgeeta) that renouncing karma means 
not withdrawal from the performance of all tasks of life but renunciation of the desire for 
enjoying the fruit of performance of the tasks. “Yajnodanam tapahkarma na tyajyam karyameva 
tat”, i.e., Yajna (sacrifice), dana (offering gifts to Brahmins and others), penance or meditation 
should never be abandoned. They are the tasks which must always be performed. 

The aforementioned differences in the prescriptions of different sastras or the 
divergences of the commentators’ comment on them derive from the narrowness in outlook of 
the members of different sampradayas or schools of earlier times or the scepticism and insolence 
and non-chalence of the young men of recent ages or from the inability of the people to 
comprehend the precepts of sastras and observe them in practice. But, the difference made by the 
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ancient sages between sattva, rajas, and tamas is a genuine one. This difference is noticeable in 
case of the Vedas, smrtis, puranas and tantras. People with the dominance of a particular quality, 
say, sattva or spiritual quality, will choose the Veda or smrti which is in tune with that particular 
quality. One is reminded here of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, a contemporary of Bhudev. 

A sdattvika person will practise these precepts or rites of the sastras, which are in accord 
with the quality of sattva. A rdjasa person having in his character the predominance of the 
quality of rajas or valour and orientation to action for worldly success would follow those 
precepts of sastras which emphasize rajas or material success. A tamasa person is betraying in his 
character the predominance of the quality of tamas, i.e., inertia and indolence and proclivity 
towards deeds leading to material and spiritual degeneration, and would opt for those activities 
which are proclaimed in sastras to be leading to tamas. Notwithstanding the natural differences 
mentioned above, the precepts of sastras or activities prescribed by them, which are related 
chiefly to rajas or to tamas, generally suggest the means for fulfillment of the interests of the 
persons who perform the activities contained in the relevant precepts of the sastras. Therefore, 
rajasa and tdmasa kriya, i.e., activities influenced by the quality of rajas and tamas respectively 
are always kamyakriyd or activities in order to realize a specific desire or a set of desires. 

If the fulfillment of mundane desires is abandoned, most of the rdjasa and tamasa 
activities may be forsaken. Indeed, naimittika karma are, points out Bhudev, of two types: Nitya- 
naimittika and Kamya-namittika. Nitya-naimittika activities are those activities which the people 
are required by the sastras to perform daily at particular points of time for attaining mundane and 
spiritual welfare in general. Failure in performing them leads to the commission of vice or sin. 
But, this kind of sin does not accrue to a person who does not perform kamya-naimittika 
activities, i.e., activities which are initiated and completed by him in order to achieve a specific 
object or realize a particular interest desired by him. The kamya-naimittika activities are as varied 
and detailed as are the aspirations and desires of the people. Bhudev stresses that the sastras or 
scriptures of the Hindus declare the superiority of nitya-naimittika karma, which is initiated in 
order to fulfil the daily obligations as suggested in the sastras, to kamya-naimittika karma, or 
activities which are performed for achieving any specific mundane interest. Even then the 
kamya-naimittika karma has an elevating influence on the character of those who carry them out. 
They help the persons who have a comparatively low degree of entitlement to spiritual 
realization learn the ways of how to restrain their mind and passions and how to attain the purity 
of mind. But, they are not at all important for those who have attained a higher level or 
competence for spiritual realization. 

A very important observation is made by Bhudev in relation to the kind of character 
which the sastras of the Hindus project and emphasize and seek to nurture in the hearts of their 
followers. Max Weber has criticized the Indian, more specifically the Hindu, culture to be 
obsessed with “other-worldly” considerations and magical elements imagined to be associated 
with human activities. Commenting on the effects of the caste system on the economy Weber 
observes, “These effects were essentially negative and must rather be inferred from rather than 
inductively assessed........ Our sole point is that this order by its nature is completely 
traditionalistic and anti-rational in its effects”!'®. Weber found the core of obstruction offered by 
the caste system to be lying in the ‘spirit’ of the whole system: “A ritual law in which every 
change of occupation, every change in work technique, may result in ritual degradation is 
certainly not capable of giving birth to economic and technical revolutions from within itself, or 
even of facilitating the first germination of capitalism in its midst”.'”° He avers, “Hinduism is 
characterized by a dread of the magical evil of innovation.”'”’ Weber is of the firm opinion that 
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“So long as the karma doctrine was unshaken, revolutionary ideas or progressivisms were 
inconceivable...It was impossible to shatter traditionalism, based on caste ritualism anchored in 
karma doctrine, by rationalizing the economy. In this eternal caste world, the very gods, in truth, 
constituted a mere caste — to be sure, superior to the Brahmans, but ....... inferior to the sorcerers 
who through asceticism were provided with magical power. Anyone who wished to emancipate 
himself from this world and the inescapable cycle of recurrent births and deaths had to leave it 
altogether — to set out for that unreal realm to which Hindu salvation leads”.’? Because of the 
preponderance of irrational elements of magic in their way of life which is governed by the caste 
system, the Hindus are incapable of ceaseless and rational pursuit of profit which is the driving 
force of modern economy. 

Weber’s analysis seems to be basesd on a biased and incorrect view of the Hindu way of 
life and cast system. His analysis also shows instances contradicting his inferences. Thus in one 
place of his discourse he observes, “The law of caste has proved just as elastic in the face of the 
necessities of concentration of labour in workshops as it did in the face of a need for 
concentration of labour and service in the noble household. All domestic servants required by the 
upper castes were ritually clean....... The principle [is], ‘the artisan’s band is always clean in his 
occupation’”.'* In a different place he writes, “Nowadays a considerable tempo in the 
accumulation of wealth is singularly evident among castes which were formerly considered 
socially degraded or unclean’™....... * In another place Weber remarks, “The Hindu artisan is 
nevertheless, famous for his extreme industry, he is considered to be essentially more industrious 
than the Indian artisan of Islamic faith.” A little later he reiterates the view in the observation 
that “In contrast to the Islamites of Bengal, the superior adaptability of appropriate Hindu castes 
to the rational pursuit of profit is apparent. The relative inferiority of the Islamites in these 
respects appears in all other provinces”. Moreover, Max Weber remains totally silent on the 
impediment created by the colonial rule in the way of economic development along the line of 
industrial and technological advancement. Bhudev has in different places of his writings come 
out with facts and logic which refute, as if in anticipation, Weber’s thesis regarding the caste 
system and its allegedly magical elements obstructing economic development of the Indians. 

The important point regarding Bhudev in the present context is that he does not seem to 
be at all apologetic for the emphasis on spirituality in the scriptures and smiritis and puranas of 
the Hindus. Those texts have, side by side with spirituality, stressed the way to mundane welfare 
of the people who would follow the precepts of these texts. In the present work it has been shown 
more than once that Bhudev has made it very clear that the sastras of the Hindus have never 
neglected the mundane interests of their followers and never asked them to neglect worldly 
interests and obligations. 

Further, the specificity of these texts, traditionally honoured by the Hindus, lies in their 
suggestion that “[i]n order to fulfill the desires for success and happiness in the mundane world, 
people should depend solely on human efforts and not proceed beyond such efforts. To make 
attempts to deploy the means for attaining divine grace for the fulfillment of mundane desires is 
illegitimate and harmful’.'”° In other words, Weber’s allegation regarding the exclusive attention 
of the texts and customary code of conduct of the Hindus to the pursuit of magical practices (as 
reflected in mantras or sacred verses which are not explicable in terms of rationality of the 
modern world underlying the logical system of science and technology) does not hold good at the 
end of a careful scrutiny of injunctions of the sastras. Those who are knowledgeable and 
conscientious among the Hindus do distinguish between activities which are considered 
legitimate for the fulfillment of desires or interests of the mundane life and the means which are 
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appropriate for spiritual realization. Bhudev gives the example of knowledgeable and spirited 
Brahmins who express sort of disdain for kamya-karma. Such a Brahmin once strongly refused to 
perform svastayana (or solemn rites for propitiating the planets or deities in order to avert an evil 
or to attain prosperity) for securing his son’s recovery from a serious illness. He remarked, “I 
cannot invite the gods to perform those activities which are to be accomplished by doctors or 
Vaidays (medicine men following the traditional system of treatment as suggested in the 
Ayurveda).”"”’ To offer oblations and prayers to gods for their help for the prevention of draught 
or pestilence, rather, for the fulfilment of any desire related to mundane interests is not at all 
admired or approved of by such spirited Brahmins. They do not grant approval to any kind of 
worship of deities or observance of vows which is resorted to for satisfaction of purely mundane 
interests. And, these Brahmins are the embodiment of the spirit of the Arya Sastras. Bhudev 
draws the attention of the readers to the interesting fact that whatever stories of daityas (giants), 
danavas (monsters), asuras (adversaries of gods) and rakshasas (cannibalistic demons) are 
available in the puranas and texts of a similar nature depict the aforementioned characters as 
worshippers of deities who command the qualities of rajas or tamas and grant their worshippers 
the boon desired by the latter. These characters lacking in godliness are kamya-sadhaka, i.e., 
practise rites for the attainment of specific desires or objects which are not spiritual in nature. 
None of these figures has been found to be a seeker of spirituality. But, prayer for spiritual 
enlightenment is worship in the proper sense of the term. 

Why, then do the sacred texts contain precepts and suggestions regarding rites and rituals 
and prayer to and worship of gods and goddesses for securing specific desires related to the 
mundane world? The sacred texts prescribe such rites and rituals and ceremonies in order to 
motivate the people to undertake performance of socially desired and socially useful activities. It 
is much better in Bhudev’s view that people should engage in religious activities for the 
attainment of wealth and material welfare than that they should pursue wealth through corrupt 
and irreligious means. “It is much better to become rich through the performance of yogini- 
sddhand [the Tantrik rites to propitiate Yogini, a form of Sakti] than to amass wealth through 
theft, dacoity and loot and plunder”! However, those who have made progress towards 
Spirituality do not look upon these kamya-sadhaka rituals and worships with approval. Hence, 
Bhudev advises his countrymen to perform the rites and rituals which are ordained by the 
scriptures for daily observance, forgetting the narrowness of sects and cults and schools and 
abandoning the desire for this or that material gain which does not help their spiritual 
advancement. The identity of the Hindus and their sense of distinction from and superiority to the 
peoples of other cultures consist in the scrupulous performance of those rituals and ceremonies 
and worships which help them in attaining spiritual uplift. The nitya-naimittika acharas, share a 
considerable amount of similarity and are informed by the spirit of the pursuit of the Supreme 
Being which is one and universal. They are indicators of unity amidst diversities and, hence, their 
regular performance will contribute significantly to the unity of the followers of the Arya or 
Sanatana dharma of the Hindus as a people. 

Apart from the acharas prescribed in smrti sastras, there are rites and rituals and austere 
practices related to Tantra sastras. Of the original sixty-four tantras, only twentyfour are known 
to be extant today. Tantra sastras are the special feature of the religious life of the Bengali 
Hindus. The tantra sastras have a lot of contribution to the determination and development of the 
form and face of the letters of Bengali alphabet and also lend sanctity to them. They seek to 
encompass elements of such diverse sources as abhicara rites of the Atharva Veda. These rites 
have come to be regarded as shatkarma. They seek to harmonize Hatha yoga with Raja yoga and 
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Samkhya with Vedanta. Tantra-sastras are, therefore, very difficult to understand. If one learns 
the precepts of the tantra sastras and makes proper application of them, one gains in terms of 
physical strength, astuteness of intellect, and the resoluteness of will in such a manner and to 
such an extent as animality is removed totally, without any trace, from human nature and the 
ete of valour and divinity are properly nourished. It has been said in the tantra-sastra that: 
rutismrtividhanena puja karya yugatraye/ 
Agamoktavidhanena kalau devan yajet sudhih// 
That is, sruti (the Vedas), smrti sastras and code of conduct ordained in the sastras were 
followed by the people in three different epochs of Satya, Treta and Dvdpara. In Kali Yuga 
agama or tantra shows the way of how to perform worship of deities and / or attain spiritual 
realization. The preceding sloka indicates the predominance of tantra in Kali Yuga or in modern 
times but does not suggest that people should avoid or abandon the rites and rituals and 
ceremonies prescribed by the smrti sastras. The principles of tantra are very difficult to 
understand and tantra sastra is replete with seemingly unintelligible terminology the meaning of . 
which becomes clear to a person only after practising austerity according to the guidance of a 
preceptor or mentor. Hence, the practice of tantra has been private and esoteric. The Achar 
Prabandha, therefore, tries to explain the general significance of tantra but does not provide any 
detail of the rites prescribed in tantra sastras. 


Samskarakarma—Garbhasamskfra or Pre-natal Samskaras 

Bhudev begins his somewhat detailed description of important naimittikdcdras which are 
believed to reform or refine the nature and character of the persons undergoing them with a 
metaphor. It is contained in the following sloka: 
Citram karma yathanekairangairunmilyate Sanaih / 
Brahmnyamapi tadvat syat samskarairvidhiptrvakaih // 
That is, the qualities of Brahmanya'” become fully evoked through the observance of samskaras 
according to vidhis or rules prescribed in the sastras as a piece of painting gradually reaches 
perfection through the repeated touches of the brush of its creator, i.e., the painter. “The 
metaphor is,” observes Bhudev, “exquisitely suggestive, indeed! The painter first expresses the 
idea or ideal conceived by him with the help of certain broad outlines on the canvas and then 
repeatedly applies his brush on it, and in this way the idea that germinated in his mind fairly 
beautifully reveals itself bit by bit. It is the reason why it has been told in the sastras that 
‘janmana jayate siidrah / samskaraddvija ucyate’// That is, by birth everyone is a Sudra, but by 
undergoing samskara he becomes a dvija (as imagined and idolized in Arya sastra).”'® The 
qualities-of dvija are evoked in a person through the performance of different samskaras which 
remove his blemishes. 
There are, generally speaking, ten kinds of samskaras: 
1) Garbhadhdna (Conception) 
2)  Pumsavana (Quickening a male-child) 
3)  Simantonnayana (Hair-parting) 
4)  Jatakarma (Birth ceremonies) 
5) | Namakarana (Name — giving) 
6)  AnnapraSana (First Feeding) 
7) | Chudakarana (Tonsure) 
8)  Upanayana (Initiation) 
9)  Samavartana (The end of studentship) 
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10) Vivaha (Marriage ceremony) 

The array of ten samskaras does not mention any samskara which relates to the state of 
elderly (Praurhdvastha) or to old age (Vrddhavastha). But, there are, according to Bhudev, thirty 
eight rituals or Artyas to be practised or performed by elderly people. 

Though at times they are referred to as samskaras, they are more widely known as puja or 
vrata.'*! Hence Bhudev does not offer any analysis of those thirty-eight rituals or Avityas. He 
confines his discussion within the ambit of the ten types of samskara referred to above. 

He claims that these samskaras are still (i.e., in Bhudev’s time) performed in his native 
land, But, because of association of the members of his native community “with the alien system 
of education which has come to dominate, because of increase in rajoguna or the desire for 
material goods and efforts towards their acquisition, and because of extreme emphasis on 
worldliness among the people living in and around the capital of the country” the first four 
samskaras mentioned above have lost their importance to a remarkable extent, the fifth and sixth 
samskaras have coalesced to form only one samskara, and the seventh, the eighth and the ninth 
samskaras tend to be performed at one go; the tenth samskara (1.e., vivaha or marriage) seems to 
continue without significant attenuation. The activities relating to samskaras have, of course, 
undergone transformation over time but they have not ceased to exist. “In my opinion, cessation 
of observance of samskaras is not at all wholesome for the community. It is the sacred duty of 
every Arya to let the Aryasastra nurture and develop the qualities of Aryas in the person or body 
and mind of every Arya.” Bhudev mentions at this point of his discourse that the ten 
samskaras save upanayana are meant not only for the Brahmins or other twice-bom castes but 
also for the Sudras. 

The difference between the twice-born and the sudras in their observance of samskaras is 
that in case of the latter the vaidika mantras are chanted only by the Brahmin priests. 


Garbhadhana 

Bhudev reiterates that the purpose of samskaras is to ensure the generation and nurture of the 
Brahmanya virtues or qualities befitting the Brahmins or dvijas. Keeping in view that loftiest 
ideal, the Arya sastras determined, on the basis of the fundamental principles of the Vedas and 
the sciences, that the defects, if any, in the body and mind of the parents are transmitted to their 
offspring. Proceeding from this basic fact, the Arya sastras have prescribed the samskara of 
garbhadhana with clear suggestions regarding the conditions that are appropriate to it, the 
physical and mental state and quality which is required in a woman who intends to have a baby, 
and the propitious time when her husband is to place his seed in her womb. All this is stated so 
that at the time of their engagement in coitus the minds of man and wife are not dominated by 
animal instinct and urge for gratification of sensual pleasure but are guided by the quality of 
goodness and purity (sattvikata). 

The aforementioned ideal is sought to be ensured through the chanting of a few mantras 
by the husband on the eve of his placing his seed in his wife and explaining their meaning and 
significance to her. One of them is a mantra from the Rk Veda, which a man says to his wife “Let 
Vishnu prepare the womb; let Tvashtar adorn thy form; let Prajapati pour on; let Dhatar place the 
embryo. Place the embryo, O Saraswati; let both the Asvins garlanded with blue lotus set thine 
embryo”.'? It should be mentioned that Bhudev does not quote the Rk but offers a Bengali 
rendering of the same and, in the mantra thus presented by him, mentions a goddess, viz. Sinivali, 
who is not invoked in the aforementioned mantra from the Rk Veda. In his Bengali rendering of 
the mantra Bhudev mentions beside each of the deities or divinities noted in the mantra the 
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attributes or qualities of the respective deity (within brackets). For example, Vishnu is all- 
pervading, Tvashtar (Tvashta) is the devasilpi or sculplor and architect for the gods, Prajapati is 
avyarthaseka, Dhatar is the Creator, Sarasvati is the goddess presiding over life-force, 
Asvinikumars’ blessing ensures the birth of such children as are always blessed by gods, modest 
by nature, endowed with the quality of sattva as well as with the capacity for acquiring and 
accumulating material wealth, considered to be the adornment of women, and self-composed and 
enjoying the spiritual bliss of Atman. Bhudev, as it has already been noted, mentions, Sinivalr 
Devi who does not find a room in the Rk cited above from Pandey. One may refer here to 
Monier-Williams who writes, “Sinivali, f. (of doubtful derivation) N. of a goddess (in R. V. 
described as broad-hipped, fair-armed, fair-fingered, presiding over fecundity and easy birth, and 
invoked with Sarasvati, Raka & c; in A. V. she is called the wife of Vishnu; in later Vedic texts 
she is the presiding deity of the first day of the new moon, as Raka of the actual day of full 
moon), the first day of new moon when it rises with a scarcely visible crescent, R.V. & c. & c...” 

As one reflects on the qualities of the gods and goddesses that are invoked in the mantra 
for ensuring safe conception, one comes to appreciate the high ideals enshrined in it and the 
nobility of the act of procreation. “We have nothing to say”, remarks Bhudev, “to those who do 
not feel enamoured of the reliance on scientific facts, the play of highest poetic imagination and 
the assertion of the most important notion of sastras — i.e., the faith that the Universal expresses 

- itself in everything — as revealed, in the mantra. But, we fervently entreat with them whose hearts 
are filled with devotion as a consequence of their perusal of the meaning and spirit of the mantra 
that they should not let the samskara of garbhadhana cease in their family and lineage. It may be 
further suggested to them that despite the determination of the appropriate age of marriage [and, 
by implication, the age for cohabitation] of boys and girls or of young men and women by the 
government [rdjavyavastha], this samskara can be performed without any hindrance. The order 
or law promulgated by the government has merely delayed at places but not totally prohibited or 
stopped the observance of the samskara of garbhadhana. In such a situation the delay in 
garbhadhdna should not be considered pratyavadya or sin through non-compliance of vidhi or 
rule”. 

Bhudev tries to show that the socio-religious order of traditional India has a remarkable 
degree of flexibility and adaptability to the changing circumstances and also a striking measure 
of continuity in maintaining a set of core or fundamental values. He says that garbhddhan is 
delayed in Northern and Western India even in his own times through the custom of Godnd and 
also through the practice of dvirdgamana. The latter was in vogue in Bengal only two 
generations earlier. Indeed, the Dharmasastras do not intend to contradict in their prescriptions 
regarding the conduct of the parents of the baby to be born what has been prescribed in the 
ancient treatises on medicine and surgery about the same. For example, the Samskaras prescribed 
in Dharmasastras, such as garbhadhana, do not prescribe impregnation of underage girls. The 
following words of caution of SuSruta are cited by Bhudev as an illustration of the preceding 
point: 

UnasodasavarsayamapraptapancavimSatim 

yadadhattepuman garbham kuksistham sa vipadyate/ 

Jato va na ciram jivet jivedvadurbalendriyah 

tasmadatyantabalayam garbhadhanam nakarayet// 

If a male who has not attained the age of twentyfive should place his seed in a girl who has not 
reached the age of sixteen, the foetus becomes jeopardized in the very womb of the girl. Even if 
the embryo survives to lead to a live birth, the baby thus born does not live long; even if it 
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survives, it lives the life of a weakling. Therefore, garbhadhana or impregnation of a very young 
girl should be scrupulously avoided. 

However, samskaras such as garbhadhana should be performed at the appropriate time 
and occasion since the performance of garbhadhana promises and also ensures the increase of 
one’s progeny and, therefore, of one’s patriline or lineage. Reverential remembrance of the 
forefathers or ancestors whose line will be continued through garbhadhana is, therefore, an 
indispensable part of the samskara. This remembrance of the ancestors with reverence and 
devotion or sraddha is śrāddha and this sraddha accompanies every samskara. As this sraddha 
indicates vrddhi or increase in the progeny of the ancestors that are recalled as well as of the 
performer and also in the prosperity and welfare of the latter, it is called vrddhisraddha. And, 
since the principal manes that are recalled and worshipped in sraddha are the guarantors of this 
welfare and may, therefore, be considered Nandimukha, the śrāddha which is part of samskaras 
is also called Nandimukha Sraddha. 

The foregoing explanation by Bhudev of the samskaras such as garbhadhana throws 
light on how these samskaras were viewed by the Aryas of the yore. The samskaras are 
associated with a cultural point of view and Bhudev wants that the Hindus of his time should 
appreciate the tradition of their preceding generations. One does not meet in the prescription for 
garbhadhana a primitive man expressing wonder at the prospects of a child and only seeking the 
help of gods to secure it nor is conception here viewed as a haphazard accident without any 
desire for a progeny. “Here we come across,” observes Pandey as if echoing Bhudev, “a 
[community of] people who approached their wives with a definite purpose of procreating 
children, in a definite manner calculated to produce the best possible progeny and with the 
religious serenity which, they believed, would consecrate the would be child.” 

The two prenatal samskaras subsequent to garbhadhana are pumsavana and 
Simantannoyana. The function of these two samskaras is, in Bhudev’s view, to protect the 
impregnated lady against the hazard of miscarriage. Bhudev speaks of two situations when the 
danger of miscarriage looms large: first, between the third and fourth months from the act of 
conception; and, second, between the sixth and eight months. “Therefore, utmost care should be 
taken in respect of the expectant mother during these periods. The sastras have provided two 
samskaras for the expectant mother during those two periods”.'*° 


Pumsavana 

The first of the two post garbhadhana samskaras is pumsavana. By pumsavana was generally 
understood “that rite through which a male child was produced”.'*” The sex of the foetus lying in 
its mother’s womb is, according to Bhudev, not formed or determined till the fourth month from 
its appearance in the ovary. Hence, the sastras prescribe the performance of the samskara of 
pumsavana or the rite quickening a male child before the arrival of the fourth month, more 
precisely, within the first ten days of the third month from the date of impregnation of the 
woman. Bhudev observes, “Generally, women in all countries extol the birth of a male child 
more than that of a female child. Particularly, the Indian women desire very strongly the birth of 
male baby to them. Therefore, the heart of an expectant woman is filled with great joy when her 
husband, after the performance of vrddhisraddha and other propitious rites, chants the following 
mantra in her presence: “Mitra and Varuna are males, the Aswinikumar Twins are males, Agni 
and Vayu too are males, and [through their blessings] a male foetus is born into your womb.” 
This joy removes her weakness which is caused by repeated vomitting and fear and anxiety and 
the expectant lady gains the strength that is required for nurturing the embryo in her womb. In 
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course of observance of this samskara of pumsavana the expectant woman is made to smell two 
fruits of the Banyan tree, along with Maskalai pulse and corns of barley. “I can’t say,” remarks 
Bhudev, “whether these ingredients have the medicinal property required to protect the womb 
though Susruta has mentioned the efficacy of the different parts of the banyan tree in removing 
the difficulties suffered by a woman pertaining to her yoni or vagina and uterus 
(yonidoshandsakata).”'*® The practice of inserting the juice of the banyan tree into the right 
nostril of the pregnant woman during the performance of the ritual of pumsavana is noted also by 
R. B. Pandey. He observes that in the opinion of SuSruta (Sitrasthana, Ch. 38) the banayan tree 
has got the properties of removing all kinds of troubles suffered by a woman during her 
pregnancy, e.g., excess of bile, burning, etc. SuSruta says, “Labdhagarbhdscaitegvahah 
sulaksmana vataSungasahadevivisvadevanamanyatamam ksirenabhikutya trinscaturo va vindiin 
dadyaddaksine nasapute putrakamayainnaca tannisthivet”, i.e., having pounded with milk any of 
these herbs, Sulaksmana, Vatasunga, Sahadevi and ViSvadeva, one should insert three or four 
drops of juice in the right nostril of the pregnant woman for the birth of a son. She should not spit 
the juice out. Pandey seems to be more certain about the validity and efficacy of the prescriptions 
by ancient sages such as SuSruta. He remarks that insertion of medicine into nostrils is not an 
uncommon feature of the Hindu system of treatment. “Therefore, it is evident that the ritual 
prescribing it was undoubtedly founded on the medical experience of the people”.'*? Pandey 
mentions several other rites that are performed during the observance of pumsavana, all of which 
are directed towards the goal of begetting a healthy and handsome son. 


Simantonnayana 

The pre-natal samskara following pumsavana is simantannoyana which too like its preceding 
samskara is, according to Bhudev, performed in order to ensure the health and safety of the 
womb and the embryo. It is to be performed during the sixth or eighth month after conception by 
the woman. In this rite the hairs of a pregnant woman were parted (simantah unniyate 
yasminkarmani tatsimantonnayanamiti karmanamadheyam).’” Once this rite is performed, the 
pregnant woman would cease to dress herself in a manner that would arouse the sexual passion 
of her husband (srngaraveSe bhūşitā) or to use fragrant powder or garlands and to cohabit with 
her husband.'*! 

The rite may be performed at an auspicious time between the performance of pumsavana 
and the birth of the child but the sooner it is done after Pumsavana, the better it is. Bhudev adds 
here a comment in the footnote to his discourse : “Some authorities suggest that simantonnayana 
may be celebrated after the birth of the child if delivery takes place before the performance of 
this samskara. It is an indicator of the firm necessity for performing this samskara. Of course, 
there is hardly any scope for realization of the very purpose of the samskara after the birth of the 
child. “However, the [other] rationale behind this prescription may be the suggestion that 
cohabitation of the husband with his wife immediately after delivery should not begin”.!* 
Bhudev seems to point out here the latent function of belated performance of the ritual of 
simantonnayana in ensuring health of the female who has recently delivered and in facilitating 
birth control. It is interesting that Pandey does not suggest anything about this probable function 
of such performance. 

The ritual is, observes Bhudev, performed generally between the sixth and the eighth 
month since conception. After the completion of vrddhisraddha and cooking of caru (rice and 
milk boiled together) the husband will tie two sacrificial or glomerous figs hanging from a stalk 
and several other auspicious articles around the neck of her pregnant wife with a thread of jute 
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and chant several mantras such that she hears them. The first of them is as follows: Let you 
become endowed with fecundity with the help of this fig-tree. O, the great tree, as ceaseless 
numbers of leaves are born to you, so a son, the most valued treasure of a couple, be born to this 
lady”. The original sloka which is composed in Sanskrit or its source has not been stated by 
Bhudev who offers its translation and interpretation in Bengali in AP.'*? A perusal of what 
Pandey has noted on the same theme suggests that the relevant sloka occurs in pre-Sutra Mantra- 
Bradhmana, which presents a simile between the Udumbara (fig) tree and a fertile woman: “This 
tree is fertile. Like it be fruitful, etc.”* The mantra, recited in this connection says, “As 
Prajapati establishes the boundary of Aditi for great prosperity, so I part the hair of this woman 
and make her progeny live to a old age”. The preceding English version by Pandey is a 
translation of the mantra in the Mantra-Brahmana, which is as follows: “Om yenaditeh simanam 
nayati prajapatirmahate saubhagaya / tenahamasyai simanam nayami prajamasyai jaradasti 
kmnomi/?™5 

Bhudev’s Bengali translation of the above manira is, as it becomes evident from below, 
elaborate and explanatory. Once the recitation of the mantra relating to udumbara tree and 
pregnant woman is over, the hairs above the line of the forehead of the expectant woman 
whereupon she puts vermilion as a mark of her married status are parted with a bunch of kusa 
grass (i.e., holy sacrificial grass—Poa cynosuroidas). It is followed by parting of hairs of the lady 
again by her husband who uses the quill of a porcupine (a large rodent of the family Hystricidae 
native to Africa, Asia and SE Europe, having defensive spines or quills) for the purpose and 
chants in an audible manner : “I ensure the long life for the sons and grandsons of this woman till 
their very old age by using Sara for parting her hairs, which Sara was used by Prajapati [KaSyapa 
(one who takes alcoholic beverage or water}-nabhomandala, i.e., firmament] for parting the 
hairs (in the form of encircling land with water, i.e., demarcating land from water) of Aditi or the 
mother of gods [the whole of the universe] for her good luck. 

The husband farther says while parting the hairs of her expectant wife with the tips of a 
spindle with thread, “I welcome beauteous Paurnamasi! [At the time of garbhadhana, Sinivali or 
the presiding deity of the first day of the new moon was invoked, and now the pregnancy is at an 
advanced stage and hence Raka or Paurnamasi or the presiding deity of the actual day of full 
moon is being invoked]. May she be pleased with us who recite hymns in her praise and build an 
unbroken chain of sons and grandsons for us and, as for the present, grant us a son whose bounty 
knows no bounds.” He prays to Raka, “Oh Paurnamasi, please come to us and bless us with your 
gracious intellect with which you make your yajamāna (devotee) prosperous; Oh mother, the 
source of auspiciousness, grant us a son who would feed and support a thousand souls”. 

At the end of it all the husband would ask the wife to look at the caru (rice boiled in 
milk) and see into it offspring, cattle, prosperity and long life of the husband. “What do you 
see?” (Kim pasyasi), asks the husband. The wife would reply that she perceives offspring, etc.'** 
(prajam prasiintasaubhagyam / mahyam dirghayustam patyuh). 

All these rites are, in Bhudev’s view, sources of love and affection and joy of those who 
perform them. “It is a matter of regret”, he laments, “that these ceremonies which promote 
pleasure and joy and farsight of those who perform them are losing ground. True it is that India 
has become economically poor but her cultural impoverishment and degradation arising from the 
weakening of the rites and rituals and customs and ceremonies which have been prescribed or 
ordained by the sastras cannot be compared with any other kind of poverty that may afflict 
her.”!® Cultural impoverishment of a subjugated people, Bhudev seems to suggest, may result in 
the loss of its identity and ultimately its desire for autonomy and independence. 
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Bhudev ends his discussion on pre-natal rites with a brief consideration of the views of 
the authorities regarding the number of times of performance of these rites. While a few 
authorities insist on the performance of the rites by and in relation to a woman everytime she 
conceives, others think that if they are performed by a woman once, she is not required to 
undergo these samskaras again on her going the family way for a second or third or fourth time. 
Performance of these samskaras for once gets a whole group of noble ideas and values so deeply 
implanted in the psyche and consciousness of a woman on her first pregnancy as she cannot 
forget or ignore them for the rest of her life. Hence, these samskaras, once performed, may be 
considered to have been performed by her for life. 

Indeed, Bhudev observes, many families in Bengal perform these three pre-natal 
samskaras only once in relation to a woman, i.e., during her first pregnancy. However, he points 
out, the smrti texts which are honoured in Bombay, Madras and north-western part of India 
appear to emphasize the rule of performing these pre-natal samskaras every time a woman comes 
to conceive : “kecidgarbhastha samskaran pratigarbham prayunjate”. 

The preceding analysis by Bhudev tries to highlight the values of purity of body and 
mind and wellbeing of the expectant woman and her husband and the foetus or would-be-born 
baby. The performance of the rite(s) offers a scope for renewal of the bond between men and 
women and the deities and divinities adored and worshipped by them. They promote love and 
affection and pleasure of the expectant woman, her husband and others who participate in the 
samskaras. Apart from originating the feeling of solidarity among the relatives and neighbours of 
the expectant woman, they ensure a check on increase in population by forbidding coition of the 
woman and her husband once pumsavana is done in the sixth or eighth month of pregnancy. 
Preservation of the physical and mental health is an important object of the rituals. Bhudev 
recommends the continuance of these samskaras because their performance promotes, in 
addition to the above, the sense of social and cultural identity among those who perform them. 
This cultural identity, Bhudev thinks, will breed the desire for cultural and political autonomy. 
His analysis seems to be interesting to all those who are interested in the formation of cultural 
identity and the origin of the imagination for nationhood among the natives of India during the 
tule of the East India Company (and later the British Raj). One may, however, be struck with 
Bhudev’s uncritical appreciation of the traditional values emphasizing patriliny and the 
overwhelming desire of the Bengali or Indian women for male issues, which desire appears to 
Bhudev to be only natural. 


Samskarakarmma-—Saifavasamskara or Samskaras of Infancy and Childhood 

The samskaras of childhood have a kind of specificity which is related to the infant’s lack of 
cognition, will and ability to act. A new-born baby is innocent, does not demand anything nor 
does it have the capacity for doing anything. This is why, observes Bhudev, the samskaras for an 
infant or a child are not the samskaras prescribed for a grown up human being (purusha 
samskara). The samskaras for a baby or a child resemble to an extent what is done for scouring a 
material object. That is, part of them is connected with the purification of the baby’s body and 
part of {hem works in the form of directives to its parents so that they take proper care of the 
child. 

Bhudev discusses three samskaras relating to infancy or childhood. They are: i) 
jatakarma (Birth ceremonies), ii) namakarana (Name: giving) and iii) annaprasana (first 
feeding). Pandey too mentions these three as samskaras to be performed in relation to a child 
though he mentions that the samskara of niskramana (first outing) should be performed between 
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(ii) and (iii) mentioned above. Bhudev considers niskramana not so important a rite and 
describes it at the end of the discussion of annaprasana. 


Jatakarma 

The samskara of jatakarma proper is preceded by several rites, ceremonies and prayers and 
spells for the health of the expectant mother and easy and safe delivery. Bhudev does not 
mention them. He comes straight to highlight the value which underlies the samskara of 
jatakarma. The principal part of the ceremony is Medhdjanana or production of intelligence. 
According to Pandey, the ceremony was performed in the following manner. The father with his 
fourth finger and a piece of gold gave to the child honey and ghee only. Others added to it sour 
milk, rice, barley and even whitish black and red hairs of a black bull. The mantra that was 
chanted was, “Bhuh, I put into thee, Bhuvah, I put into thee, and Svah I put into thee: Bhur 
bhuvah svah, all I put into thee”. In Bhudev’s description of the ceremony the father would touch 
the tongue of the new-born baby with powder of rice and barley, and honey and ghee (clarified 
butter) rubbed with gold. The significance of the mantra chanted at this point of time is as 
follows : “This rice is wisdom (prajnd), it is longevity (ayuh), it is nectre (amyta) — let you gain 
all these; may the gods, Mitra and Varuna „grant you intellect (medha); May the twin, 
Asvinikumaras, decorated with the garland of lotus, grant you intellect (medha); Sadasampati 
(Vrhaspati) who is extremely dear to Indra and grants Indra what is desired by him and is the 
giver of medha (intellect) — I pray to him also so that he too grants you medha (intellect).”!” 

Bhudev reminds his readers that the first part of the mantra reveals an important piece of 
information contained in the Vedas as well as an important scientific datum. Everybody among 
the parents of the baby and their kin comes to realize from the second part of the mantra that it 
does not contain any prayer whatsoever for wealth or riches, it contains only a single prayer for 
longevity, but, it contains repeated prayers for medhda or intellect and intelligence. “Thus, the 
purpose for which a child of a Brahmin should be reared up is clearly indicated in this very first 
samskara”.|~° 

Pandey too echoes Bhudev’s opinion: “The Medhajanana ceremony speaks of the high 
concern of the Hindus about the intellectual wellbeing of the child, which they thought to be their 
first business with it. The Vyahrtis uttered on this occasion are symbolical of intelligence; they 
are recited with great Gayatri mantra which contains prayer for stimulating talent.”'*' Pandey 
further observes that the substances with which the child was fed were also conducive to its 
mental growth. 

Bhudev too also dilates on the beneficent aspects of the ingredients which are put onto 
the mouth of the new-born baby during jatakarma. Ghee (clarified butter) and honey rubbed with 
svarna (gold) has many qualities. (1) Svarna or gold controls Vayu in one’s body, removes 
difficulties experienced with urine and urination and controls high blood pressure. (2) Ghrta or 
clarified butter increases the body temperature, preserves energy and clears bowels. (3) Madhu or 
honey helps increase in saliva, helps the functioning of gall-bladder and controls cough and cold. 
Thus, this samskara (where all the above ingredients are given to the new-born baby) prevents or 
corrects any morbid affectation of the windy humours (vayudosher upasanti), keeps the pharynx, 
stomach and intestine moist, helps urination and evacuation of bowels and reduction in the 
incidence of cold and cough. The reason for the use of the aforementioned articles with 
medicinal property in case of the new-born babies is quite evident. It is likely that the baby in the 
neo-natal state has high blood pressure because of the difficulty experienced by it on the eve of 
its birth, excessive measure of phlegm, and blackish faeces in its intestine. The faeces must 
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immediately be cleared otherwise it creates serious problem for the baby. The physicians 
prescribe, therefore, administration of castor-oil mixed with honey in case of the new-born 
babies. “It is, however, no gainsaying the fact that the clarified butter and honey, rubbed with 
gold, is much more effective than castor-oil mixed with honey”. 

The English system (saheb? vyavastha) lacks in any effective suggestion regarding the 
measure for controlling the possible morbid affectation of the windy humours in a new-born 
baby or the upward movement of wind through the larynx but the indigenous system does offer 
effective measures against the above problems. There are thus, earthly and rationally explicable 
and intelligible arguments in favour of the custom of touching or very gently rubbing the tongue 
of the neonatal baby with ghrta and madhu, both rubbed with svarna. Bhudev seems happy to 
demonstrate the earthly and rationally intelligible reasons behind the prescriptions of sastras in 
relation to jatakarma. One, however, comes to meet the limitation of Bhudev’s effort to explain 
every sastric prescription when he writes “I, however, haven’t succeeded in grasping the reason 
or rationale behind the practice of touching (or rubbing) the tongue of the new-born baby with 
the paste of rice and barley. But, I deem it a duty to bow down to the Sastras with unquestioning 
reverence and carry out scrupulously their prescription despite our inability to understand the 
logic behind it. The sastras have suggested that the blemishes that are liable to be transmitted 
physically to the baby from its parents are somewhat mitigated through this samskara.” '** What 
is to be noted in the original Bengali writing of Bhudev is his personifying Sastras. Sastra is a 
divine entity. He commands. People bow down to his feet. 

The foregoing observation by Bhudev deserves special attention of the readers and critics 
of his works, particularly, of Acara Prabandha. It is characteristic of a traditionalist who has 
faith in the efficacy of tradition in promoting the wellbeing of the community following and 
upholding that tradition. In the modern world there is a strong emphasis on rationality and reason 
and of testing everything—belief, practice or institution — in the light of that reason. And, a 
traditionalist such as Bhudev valiantly meets that challenge. He tries to show the rationality or 
reason behind a custom suggested by the Indian or Hindu tradition and largely followed by the 
members of the Hindu, i.e., his native, community. He feels happy with the demonstration of 
correspondence of reason or rationality and a traditional practice wherever it is possible to 
discover this agreement or congruence between the two. He stands vindicated in his assertion of 
the value and vitality of tradition in the modern era also. But, what would he do if he cannot 
show this correspondence between rational explanation and a practice followed in the tradition? 
Here, Bhudev readily overcomes such a disconcerting situation through his unwavering faith in 
the propriety of what has been prescribed or proscribed by the tradition though it may be difficult 
to test that propriety in the light of reason. 

‘Of course, a problem sometimes arises within the tradition itself because of the 
differences between exegetical works on the same sastra. Different interpretations of the 
temporal dimension of jatakarna provide an example of it. Bhudev urges upon the performance 
of jatakarma samskara immediately after the birth of the baby, i.e., the prescribed ingredients 
should be put into its mouth or onto its tongue. And, it should be done before the severance of the 
umbilical cord. 

But, vrdhisraddha or nandimukha Sraddha constitutes an important part of jatakarma 
since jatakarma is a samskara. If, however, the father of the new-born baby performs 
vrddhisraddha before jatakarma, it would mean inordinate delay in cutting the umbilical cord 
and the baby may even die because of this delay. SuSruta suggests, therefore, performance of 
jatakarma immediately after the cutting of umbilical cord. That does not seem to Bhudev to be 
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proper since cutting of the umbilical cord creates kshatasauca or impurity of the body of the 
child on account of wound or sore. And, during that state of impurity no samskāra can be 
performed in relation to it. Because of this kind of quibble or disputation some scholars versed in 
sastras have recommended jatakarma at the end of the period of kshatdsauca. For instance, the 
commentary of Dayabhdga suggests that: jatah pranaviyogapatya jateshtya aSaucantekartyavyata. 
Ja&teshtya or jatakarma may be performed at the end of the period of impurity caused by birth lest 
the baby die because of the delay in cutting the umbilical cord. 

But, postponement of the jatakarma till the tenth or eleventh day i.e., at the end of the 
period of impurity caused by birth after the delivery will, according to Bhudev, frustrate the very 
pursuance of the advice of knowledgeable scholars in sastras. He cites the following dictum from 
Sastra: 

“Ameatve’pi ca kalasya na tyago’nyamgavatkrtah / 

Anupadeyaripatvatkale karma vidhfyate // 

Where the particular point of time is a part of a samskara, its performance at the specific moment 
cannot be abandoned or ignored because of any difficulty in observing or following it; a 
samskara should be performed at the appointed hour. 

Therefore, one should gather well ahead of time of the birth of the neo-natal all the 
important ingredients such as gold, clarified butter and honey and the stone mortar for preparing 
the mixture of the ingredients, and after rubbing it with gold on the stone mortar the mixture 
should be put onto the tongue of the baby immediately after its birth and before the severance of 
the umbilical cord. Bhudev is silent on whether vrddhisraddha which has earlier been stated by 
him as an indispensable part of the samskaras should also be performed before the putting of the 
mixture of butter and honey rubbed in gold into the mouth of the neo-natal. 


Ndamakarana (Name — Giving) 
The second samaskara of childhood is namakarana. Pandey observes that the Hindus very early 
realized the importance of naming persons and converted the system of naming into a religious 
ceremony. He quotes the following statement of Brhaspati that has a poetic touch in it: “Name is 
the primary means of social intercourse, it brings about merits and it is the root of fortune. From 
name man attains fame. Therefore, naming ceremony is very praiseworthy”. Bhudev too 
highlights the significance of namakarana in placing the child from the very beginning in its 
proper place in the hierarchical system of his native community. Bhudev is silent over naming a 
girl, which follows a slightly different procedure from what is observed in case of naming a boy. 
Pandey, however, throws some light on it.’™ 

The samskara of name-giving generally takes place on the tenth day (after the tenth 
night) after the birth of the child. Bhudev attempts a rational explanation of the delay in 
performing this samskara. (It is considered delayed when compared with the immediacy of the 
performance of the samskara of jatakarma). “The reason for holding the ceremony at the end of 
the tenth night is most evident. Seventy-five per cent (bdro Gnd bhag) of the neo-natal who die in 
the labour-room die within the first ten nights from the birth of the baby. Probably, for this very 
reason namakarana has been abandoned during this period. Whenever an object or being is given 
name, a sort of attachment to it grows in the hearts of those who give the name. If the neonatal 
babe passes away most untimely, the parents think about the deceased child and mourn its death 
for a long time after its death. They remember the child mainly through the name which they 
give to it. Therefore, there is no vidhi to give name to a child during the first ten nights. Indeed, 
the authorities prescribed the performance of the ceremony after the completion of the tenth or 
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the hundredth night or even at the expiry of the first year after the birth of the child. [Compare 
the Gobhila-grhyasutra-parisishta, Pandey, Op. Cit. pp. 84 — 85]. The practice of holding the 
name-giving ceremony during annaprasana (feeding of rice), which is being followed nowadays, 
should not be considered to be contravening the sastra. Indeed, the terrible rise in infant 
mortality rate in the country seems to justify this gauna-kalpa or delayed performance of the 
ceremony — it indeed is especially suitable for this critical time. Therefore, if namakarana is done 
at the time of annaprasana instead of just after birth of a babe, it is not considered a lapse on the 
part of its parents.” 

Bhudev is insistent, it has been noted earlier, on the performance of jatakarma before the 
severance of the umbilical cord that unites the baby with its mother but he does not mind flexing 
of the time of namakarana. He finds its approval in sastras as well. He tries to explore the social 
and demographic situation which probably led to the flexibility in the prescription of sastra. High 
incidence of infant mortality in his native land is considered by him responsible for it. And, it is 
highly probable that his analysis is correct. It is interesting to note that Bhudev does not mention 
the supposed magical quality of the samskaras. Pandey shows the magical property of many of 
the samskaras, which are believed to be efficacious in warding off the evil spirits or demons. 
Bhudev is silent about it. He does not suggest that the rituals could solve the problem of infant 
mortality. But, since the high incidence of infant mortality seemed to be an unalterable 
demographic fact, the ritual order should be adjusted, rather, has been adjusted, to it. This 
attempt at the demonstration of an association between the demographic and ritual, rather, 
socio-religious, aspects of life in his native community is a noteworthy feature of Bhudev’s 
sociological venture in Acara Prabandha. 

According to Pandey, the wide option granted by authorities in holding the naming 
ceremony (beginning from the tenth day after the birth to the expiry of the first year) was due to 
the consideration of the convenience of the family and health of the mother and the child. But, 
the option from the tenth up to the thirty-second day was due to the different periods of 
ceremonial impurities prescribed for different castes. This aspect is not mentioned by Bhudev 
probably because he concentrates on the samskara of a baby born to a Brahmin couple. 

The description of Namakarana samskara in Acara Prabandha is considerably brief in 
comparison with what is found about it in Pandey’s analysis. The home is washed and purified at 
the expiry of impurity caused by birth and then certain preliminary rites are performed. Homa is 
performed in reverence to the deities presiding over the planets and stars that were ascendant at 
the moment of the birth of the child and other deities and then vrddhisraddha is performed by the 
father. The mother of the baby will sit with the baby on her lap and take her seat to the left of the 
baby’s father. The father will give the baby its name through the chanting of a mantra. Bhudev 
describes the way how the samskara is performed by Samavedi Brahmins of Bengal,'® though 
he does not mention it specifically. 

The mantra chanted by the father of the child at the time of namakarana is translated by 
Bhudev in Bengali. The father tells the child: “Who art thou? — What is thy jati or nature?—Thou 
art Amrta, that is, immortal. Oh! Amrta, thou enterest into the solar month. Oh! Amrta, let the 
Sun cause or guide you to move from one day to another, from day to night, from one complete 
day and night to a fortnight, from a fortnight to a completed month, from a month to a season, 
from a season to a complete year, from a year to the span of life of a man weakened by age (i.e., 
a centenarian)”.'*” 

Commenting on the aforementioned mantra Bhudev observes that the mantra, first, 
declares the indestructibility of Jivatmd or the soul that is embodied in the baby and, second, 
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suggests decently to the parents how they should nurture and take care of the baby keeping track 
with its day to day growth and development. It will, no doubt, produce a wholesome effect in the 
minds of the parents of the baby. But, what consequence does it have for the baby itself i.e., how 
is the baby itself affected or reformed, or transformed by the samskara? The sastras suggest, 
according to Bhudev, that the blemish of failure in reckoning with one’s own jati (caste) which 
may afflict the baby (in future) is removed through this rite. For, the children coming of different 
jatis are given different surnames in this ceremony. Thus, “devasarman is added to the name of a 
Brahman, trdtrvarman to that of a Kshatriya, bhutigupta datta to that of a Vaisya, and dasa to 
that of a Sudra”.'** Thus, the social status to be enjoyed by a person because of his birth in a 
family of a specific jati is a determining factor in the naming ceremony. “The idea of caste was”, 
observes Pandey, “deep-rooted in the Hindu mind, and the birth in a family determined the future 
career of a child. What a man would be was a foregone conclusion, and accordingly, he was 
provided with privileges of social significance”.'* To forget it is a serious blemish (jatibhramsa 
dosha) which is sought to be corrected in the very beginning of the life of a child through the 
performance of the samskara of namakarana.'© 


Annaprd§ana (First Feeding) 

Annaprasana is considered by Bhudev to be the third samskara in childhood. This samskara 
should be performed during the sixth or eighth month of life of a male child. It is interesting to 
note that Bhudev discusses the time when this rite should be performed in case of a female child 
— it is the fifth or seventh month of her life.'®! Pandey’s comment is worth perusing: “The even 
months for boys and odd ones for girls were prescribed. This difference based on sex was 
sentimental that even in ceremonies some sort of discrimination should be made about different 
sexes” (Op. Cit. p.91). 

An auspicious day is selected for the ceremony. Then, vriddhisraddha is performed by 
the child’s father. After propitiating the forefathers and ancestors, the father of the baby will take 
seat with the baby on his lap. The baby’s mother will sit to the left to her husband. The father of 
the baby will perform homa with the chanting of the mantra where it is (according to Bhudev’s 
Bengali rendering of the mantra) asserted: “Food protects all the creatures. Those who are 
endowed with plenty of food, i.e., those who have prosperity and power, embody Sri or the 
goddess of wealth and welfare. Virocana or Surya (the Sun), the chief among them [i.e., the 
prosperous] should grant [his worshippers] power through the provision of food for them. 
Clarified butter is the chief essential juice of all types of good and is the provider of energy 
(tejas) and wealth (sampat), and I perform homa with the prayer for energy and wealth. Let 
annapati [the deity presiding over anna or food, i.e., Surya] grant [us] the strength of anna which 
ensures healthiness or absence of illness or sickness [arogya] and appetite and power of digestion 
and protect them who provide food. Let him grant welfare to both of us (jointly) and either of us 
(separately). After it the father will put ghrta (clarified butter) and madhu (honey) rubbed with 
gold onto the tongue of the baby and place it on the lap of its mother. Giving the baby the first 
feed of solid food of cereal is done after that. 

Bhudev feels happy that the ceremony of annaprdsana continues through the modern 
times. It is made more and more colourful with many improvisations. While the strengthening of 
social bond of the members of his native community through ceremonies like annaprdsana is a 
probable reason behind this happiness, Bhudev finds in the ceremony a different kind of function 
as well: “Sastra says, that the samaskara of annaprasana removes the possibility of commission 
of the vice of samkarikarana [mixing or confusing]. Samkarikarana dosha means mainly 
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cessation or inoperativeness of the judgment on what is eatable and what is not eatable 
[according to one’s caste or ethnic status]. What is food for a human child is fixed or determined 
for life through the samskara of annaprasana”.'* 

One may infer from the above remark Bhudev’s concern over the purity of food to be 
consumed in general since the quality of food, viz., sattvika, rajasa or tamasika, promotes the 
respective quality of sattva, rajas, or tamas in its consumer. One may read in his remark also his 
concern over mixing or confusion of castes (varnasamkara) which may ensue from interdining 
by members of different castes or the aot of ignoring that what is food for the members of one 
caste or ethnic group is not food for those of another caste or ethnic group. Does Bhudev 
highlight the maintenance of the boundaries between castes and ethnic groups as a feature of the 
hierarchical nature of the Hindu or Brahminical society? Be that as it may like, the 
aforementioned function of annaprasana which is referred to by Bhudev is not noted by Pandey. 

According to Pandey, the significance of the samskara was that the children were 
weaned away from their mothers at proper time. This samskara reminds the parents that “One 
should feed the child in the sixth month with light and suitable food” [SuSruta]. It reminds people 
of the principle that one in search of gratification through consumption of food should not violate 
the rules of health and morality, because it would spoil the fame of the person. '® Bhudev would 
agree with Pandey on the question of morality. Pandey admits that the types of food were also 
determined by the scriptures which in earlier periods recommended different kinds of food 
including meat and flesh of birds for different ends. The later-day tendency was, however, 
towards vegetarianism which was due to the influence of the cults of non-violence. However, 
many “of the Paddhatis contain the prescriptions given in the Grhyasutras [recommending 
animal food]. The reason is that though the higher religion of the Hindus forbids animal food and 
they have a general regard for animal life, the lower customs are not particular about it”. 
Annaprasana for the children of Brahmins and others in Bengal does allow the giving of animal 
food to the children and it is because of the coexistence in Bengal of higher Brahminical ideal of 
vegetarianism with the local custom favouring non-vegetarianism. 

This confluence of Great Tradition of Brahminism and Little Tradition of local customs 
is also noted by Bhudev when he records the controversy in Bengal regarding who would feed 
the baby the solid food of cereal, etc., in annaprasana. It is the maternal uncle of the child and 
not its father who would perform the task.'™ If the maternal uncle cannot attend the ceremony, 
somebody else may do it. Bhudev seeks to defend this local custom “No serious deviation from 
the Vidhi occurs here,” he assures. For annaprasana can be performed with the help of a 
representative. The maternal uncle acts in annaprasana, as if, as the representative of the father 
of the child. Bhudev notices that the northern and western India, even Bihar, the neighbouring 
province of Bengal, do not have the custom which requires or allows the maternal uncle to give 
the first feed of solid food to the child in the ceremony of its annaprasana. What may be the 
plausible reason behind the practice in Bengal? “The Brahmin leaders of the communities 
inhabiting Bengal came to show special affection towards the sons of their daughters and it led to 
the origin of the custom whereby MB enjoyed the privilege to give the first solid food to his ZS 
/ZD. The local customs thus have their distinctive imprint on the ritual behaviour of the people 
and thus the procedures prescribed by the sastras vary from one local situation to another. 


Niskramana (First Outing) 
Performance of a samskara has been prescribed by the sastras between namakarana and 
annaprdSana. It is niskramana. But, it is not, according to Bhudev, a major or important 
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samskara related to the newborn child. Nishkramana consisted in taking the child out by the 
father and, according to the Grhyasiitras, making it look at the sun with the recitation of a certain 
verse.’ According to one source, viz., Yama, “The ceremony of looking at the sun should be 
performed in the third, and that of looking at the moon in the fourth month.’ Thus, the 
ceremony is performed to make the child familiar with both the sun and the moon. But, in 
Bhudev’s account of the ceremony, the father shows only the moon to the baby. Here, he seeks to 
explain what is done in Bengal.'® 

According to Bhudev and Surendramohan Bhattacharyya, the compiler of an authentic 
manual of rites of Hindus, the rite should be performed at the third lunar day (¢rtiya tithi) in the 
third light fortnight from the birth of the child and has to be performed on the third lunar day of 
every following light fortnight till the completion of one year of the child’s life. 

Nandimukha sraddha is performed by the father of the child before performing the 
samskara of nishkramana for the first time. Bhudev gives the following explanation (in Bengali) 
of the mantra recited by the father at the time of performing the samskara. 

“Oh Candra! The seat of Atma (self) is located in the universe washed by your light and 
[also] in the blissful heart of the child. I know that Atman or Brahman and have reverence for it. 
Please see that I am not afflicted by any sorrow in relation to the son. I know the Amrita or the 
essence of immortality that is located in the Moon in the Heaven. [I pray to thee to see] that I 
should not experience any misery in relation to the son. I know and find that the dark circle 
visible on the body of Candra (which signifies darkness of grief) exists also in the world. [I pray 
to thee to see that] I should not weep because of grief for my son”. 

The omnipresence of Atman, i.e., soul or self, the sincere love and anxiety of a father for 
his son, and the all-pervasiveness of the melancholy caused by grief due to the loss of life of the 
near and dear ones are most poignantly conveyed in the mantras referred to above. But, writes 
Bhudev, “Through these mantras the father offers prayer for himself so that he is not hurt by 
grief [caused by the loss of life of his son]. Therefore, this samskara is not as greatly important 
for the child itself as are other saisava—samskaras”. It is difficult to follow the meaning attached 
by Bhudev to Nishkramana which is called by him ‘paushtika’ or pushtisadhaka samskara (a rite 
which is nourishing) and, therefore, is not deemed by him a major samskara. 

Pandey’s explanation of the meaning of Nishkramana is different from Bhudev’s and is 
intelligible. The significance of the whole ceremony lay, according to him, in the physical 
necessity of the child and impressing on it the sublime grandeur of the universe. The samskara 
suggested that after a certain period of time the child must be taken out in the fresh air and from 
there the practice should be continued. It also sought to get impressed “on the budding mind of 
the child that this universe is a sublime creation of God and it should be respected duly’'™. Of 
course, Pandey’s description of the ceremony is more elaborate than Bhudev’s and contains the 
account of many rites which are not found in Bhudev’s brief mention of it. Thus Pandey 
mentions that, according to the Vishnu-Dharmottara, the father repeated, at the time of outing, 
the Sakunta hymn or the following verse: “whether the child is conscious or unconscious, 
whether it is day or night, let all the gods led by Indra protect the child.”’® The rite of 
nishkramana is thus similar to the other rites performed or to be performed in relation to the child 
in offering prayer to the deities for its safety, security, health and long life, meritorious 
performance and development of its faculties and in getting the child related to the universal 
spirit and cosmic forces. This rite too, like other rites, has got the aspect of celebration on the 
occasion in company with the kin and neighbours. 
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Kaisora Samskara: Sacraments relating to Adolescence 

After his interpretation of saisava-samskara or sacraments relating to saisava, Bhudev bnefly 
analyzes what he describes as Kaisora-samskara.'” The two samskaras which are popularly 
known as kaisora-samskara are: (1) Cudakarana, and (2) Upanayana. The first one of them is to 
be completed during the childhood, while the second one should be performed during kaisora or 
adolescence. But, nowadays both of them are performed together during adolescence. Pandey too 
describes the chudakarana as a samskara of childhood. The sixth samskara of childhood is, 
according to Pandey, Karnavedha (Boring the Ears). Pandey regards Upanayana as an 
Educational Samskara. 


Cudakarana (Tonsure) 

The most propitious time for the sacrament of tonsure, Bhudev points out, is the third year from 
the birth of a child. It may, of course, be performed in the first year, in the fifth year or in any 
other odd year in the life of the child. The statement is in consonance with the general agreement 
of the sastras regarding cudakarana. Thus, it is suggested in one traditional source, 
“chudakarana is praiseworthy in the third or the fifth year; but it can be performed even in the 
seventh year or at the time of upanayana.”""' The last mentioned procedure for performing 
chudakarana is generally followed, at present, in Northern part of India including Bengal. 
However, it is only a pragmatic step and an early age is considered more meritorious. Thus, one 
authority suggests, “chudakarana performed in the first year prolongs life and increases holy 
lustre. In the third year it fulfils all the desires. One who desires cattle should perform it in the 
fifth year. Its performance in the even year is prohibited.”'” 

The principal aspect of the sacrament of chudakarana is shaving off the hair of the child. 
“The complete removal, through cudakarana, of the hair, which originated with the baby at its 
foetal stage in the mother’s womb, makes the child fit for the performance of educational and 
other samskaras in relation to or by it. It may thus be said that cudakarana removes the blemish 
of apatrikarana (i.e., the unfitness or unworthiness of the child for undergoing samskara)”.'” 

Pandey gives the detail of the mantras along with an explanation of them in English 
which accompany the preparation of water for moistening the hair of the child, allaying anxiety 
of the parents before the use of the iron razor and cutting the hair. Interpretation by him refers to 
the instances of people’s belief in the magical property of the elements and procedures involved 
in cudakarana, their socio-religious aspect as well as their implications in popular imagination 
for the health of the child. Bhudev is silent on these matters. He concentrates on one part of it 
only. It is related to the mantra uttered at the time of shaving off the hair. 

Though the act of shaving will be performed by the barber, it is the priest who will utter 
the mantra referred to above. He will help the father in the latter’s performance of nandimukha 
sraddha and homa and then recite the following mantra with his gaze fixed on the barber 
carrying out the tonsure : “I shave off your hair with that sudhiti or razor which is an 
embodiment of Brahman and with which Pusha (Surya) cut off the hair of Brhaspati (that is, 
controlled its lustre to keep the same within tolerable limits) and cut off the hair of Indra [that has 
cloud as his vehicle] that is, removed the cloud. Let your longevity, strength and valour increase 
[because of the touch of the razor]. May you enjoy the three phases of the span of life — udaya 
(the blossoming of the physical features and virtues in the earlier part of life), bhoga (their 
maturation and enjoyment of the fruit of the process during the youth), and asta (their decline in 
old age), which have been experienced by sage Yamadagni (or the specific star in the middle of 
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the sky), by sage KaSyapa (or the star with the same name that is found in northern region of the 
sky), by sage Agastya (or the star bearing the same name that exists in the southern region of the 
sky). Let you enjoy the three stages in the span of life enjoyed by the deities or brilliant stars.” 

“It is clearly evident that”, observes Bhudev, “since it is a samskara of childhood, it 
evinces more the character of an agent for cleansing an object [i.e, the body and mind of the 
child] than the nature of a rite for transforming the character of a person [i.e., for evoking the 
appropriate qualities of personality]. Even then, it is most clearly indicated in the mantra that the 
universe embodied in a miniature form in the child is quite alike the large cosmos pervading it 
and every other manifestation of life.” 


Upanayana (Initiation) 

Upanayana is, according to Bhudev, the samskara which is appropriate to kaisora or 
adolescence. The boys coming of the Dvijas (twice born Varnas) are brought to the teachers so 
that they can begin the act of learning. Pandey shows that the conception of upanayana has 
undergone many changes in course of time. In the Atharvaveda the term ‘upanayana’ is used in 
the sense of ‘taking charge of a student’. Here it meant the initiation of the child by a teacher into 
the sacred lore. ‘Upanayana’ had the same connotation during the Brahmana period. Even in the 
Sutra period the proposal of the student for studentship and its acceptance by the teacher is the 
central point in the Samskara. But, later on when the mystic significance of the upanayana 
increased, the idea of second birth through the Gayatri mantra overshadowed the original idea of 
initiation for education. Apararka, like Manu, observes, “By upanayana is understood the 
establishment of connection between the pupil and Savitri, which is performed by the teacher.”!™ 
In still later times, by the upanayana-samskara was meant that rite through which the child was 
taken to the teacher.'” One authority extends the meaning of the word, upanayana: “The rite 
through which a man is initiated into the vows of the guru, the Vedas, the restraints, observances 
and the vicinity of a god is called upanayana.’”* Pandey laments that the sacred thread reigned 
supreme and the samskara in its educational sense departed altogether when not education but a 
badge, viz., sacred thread, became the sign of regeneration. There is no such analysis as one gets 
from Pandey in Bhudev’s treatment of upanayana. 

It is ordained in the sastras that the upanayana ceremony of a Brahman boy should be 
performed between the fifth year and the sixteenth year of his life, that of a Kshatriya boy 
between the eighth year and twentyfourth year of his life. Bhudev does not cite any specific 
authority that has prescribed the foregoing vidhi nor is the vidhi mentioned by Pandey who, 
however, cites the following sloka from the Manu Samhita : brahmavarcasakamasya karyam 
viprasya paficame / rajno balarthinah shashthe vaiSyasyacarthino’shtame// That is, “The 
Upanayana of a Brahmana child desirous of holy lustre should be performed in the fifth year, that 
of a Kshatriya child desirous of power, in the sixth year, and that of a Vaisya child desirous of 
wealth, in the eighth year. The reason behind the prescription for different ages for the 
upanayana ceremony for the boys of different varnas is not explained by Bhudev, nor is it 
explained by him why this samskara is not to be performed by a Sudra boy. “‘Sudras do not enjoy 
the entitlement to this samskara”, Bhudev points out, without any comment on it. 

Upanayana-samskara is preceded by Sraddha and homa and other rites and many 
mantras are recited during the performance of the samskdra. Bhudev ventures to explain the 
meaning and significance of certain mantras and rites which appear to him most important. In 
one mantra Agni or Fire-god is approached. The boy undergoing the samskara prays to Agni: “I 
{the twice-born boy] shall observe the vow of upanayana and | dedicate the [results of the] same 
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to you [Agni]. Through the observance of this vow I would stand benefited with the gains of 
learning from the study [of the Vedas], shall get separated from anything that is tantamount to a 
lie or falsehood, and shall attain the reality or the truth, and discipline instead of indiscipline will 
henceforth come to be reflected in my conduct”. The same words will be recited by the boy in his 
invocations to the gods or deities of Vayu, Surya, Candra, and Indra. Repetition of the same 
words will help the boy in realizing the meaning and significance of the words uttered by him. 
The purpose of upanayana is the attainment of the truth (satya), acquisition of knowledge and 
habituation with good conduct (sadacara) — that is to say, the realization of the quintessence of 
human life. The way. to the learning of what is required to ensure the foregoing has been briefly 
suggested by the Aryasastra. First, dcarya or the preceptor or teacher will look upon his disciple, 
undergoing the sacrament of upanayana (as an embodiment of Surya), and recite the chanting 
that suggests “Oh, panca deva (five gods), let you please ensure the union of this little boy with 
me or myself. Please see that both of us get united with each other”. It is superfluous to say that 
the purpose of the ceremony and rites of upanayana is to ensure the true union of the minds or 
intellects of the teacher and the disciple. The boy would in his turn, say to the acarya, “I am a 
brahmacari (- one who abstains from sex).'” You may, therefore, kindly get me initiated [into 
the sacred lore] and draw me near yourself’. Bhudev observes, “It is agreed by all that sexual 
continence is extremely important during the period of studies.'”* In response to the prayer of the 
boy, the teacher will ask his name, gotra, etc. 

When the boy tells the preceptor his name and gotra (i.e., father’s name, grandfather’s 
name, gotra), etc., the teacher will place the boy between himself and the fire specially lit for the 
occasion. Then, both of them would take water into their clasped hands and throw the same in the 
same place on the ground. “The mingling of the water left by the teacher and the water left by the 
student expresses the aspiration that the student’s intellect should unite with that of the teacher in 
the same manner as the measures of water thrown by the two get mixed with each other.”!” 
Then, the teacher takes the student’s right hand in his right hand. The disciple thinks (i.e., is 
guided to think that his hand has been held by the hands of Surya (who is the originator of the 
Universe), Aswinikumar-twins (who bestow health), and Pushana (who provides nourishment). 
He thus comes to realize that his teacher has become his father, guarantor of health, and provider 
of nourishment. 

Reverential perusal of the meaning of the foregoing mantra makes the disciple appreciate 
that his preceptor has become his virtual genitor (janayita - in the spiritual sense), protector of his 
wellbeing and provider of nourishment to him. Then the acarya would say, “Agni, Savita and 
Aryama had already taken hold of thy hand and accepted thee [as their offspring]. It is Agni that 
is thy acarya; thou art a very dear friend of mine. Now circumambulate my person as the sun 
moves in the sky, i.e., with the right side of your body towards my person”. On completion of 
circumambulation by the student, the teacher would touch his navel (jivamarmma-sthana, i.e., the 
quick or the locus of the vital energies of human being) and say “Oh, navel (the vital energies), 
do not separate yourself from the boy, remain steady with him”. The teacher will then invoke, 
one by one, Vayu (the Airgod) and Ahura (the fire in the stomach), Krśānu or Agni (the Fire- 
god), Prajapati (Lord of creatures / creation — Brahma, also Vishnu and Siva), Savita (Savitr or 
the Sun-god) and touch respectively the various parts of the body of the boy, viz., the part above 
the navel or the upper portion of the navel (nabhyuparideSaspargane), the heart or middle of the 
chest, the right shoulder, and the left shoulder of the boy, and recite each time the mantra which 
suggests. “This boy belonged to me and I offer him to Thee. Thou mayeth protect him against the 
debilities of old age and the peril of death”. 
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Then, addressing the boy, the preceptor declares that he has been initiated and he is 
henceforth a brahmacarin, he should collect ‘samidh’ (or fire wood for kindling the sacrificial 
fire). The preceptor then asks the disciple who is initiated to take a few vows, e.g., he (the 
disciple or student) will not sleep during day-time, will take water sanctified by the chanting of 
mantra, etc., and the brahmacarin will take the vows and observe them thereafter. 

The brahmacari, then, would wear the dress appropriate to his new status. He will put 
off the dress which he used so far as well as ornaments, if any, and accept and wear mekhala or 
girdle (sanctified by mantra or sacred formula), don the sacred thread, use ajina (the skin of a 
deer or seat made of leather), and regularly recite the Gayatri (or Savitri) mantra and meditate on 
Gayatri. Bhudev admires the way in which the preceptor helps the newly initiated disciple in 
learning and getting by heart the Gayatri mantra. The brahmacari would then go out in the 
neighbourhood to beg of the people in the neighbourhood rice, etc., and, on his return to the hut 
or house of the preceptor, offer the latter whatever he has collected through begging. He will 
have his food only on permission from the preceptor for it. “In the days of the yore, the pupil 
stayed in the place of the preceptor (gurugrha) and studied the scriptures. But, this custom 
requiring a pupil to reside in the house of the preceptor over a long period of time for studying 
the scriptures has nowadays become obsolescent in urban centres because of the increasing 
dominance of English education there. However, in those villages where the system of 
instruction through tols is still functioning, the bond of mutual facilitation and cooperation 
between the teacher and the student has not yet ceased to exist. In such places the reverence of 
the pupil for the preceptor and the preceptor’s affection towards the disciple are found to prevail 
in an abundant measure. It is only in the English schools and colleges that these qualities have 
become very rarely visible today”.'® 

Bhudev discerns a few wonderful features in the aforementioned rites. First, both the 
dcarya (teacher / preceptor) and the disciple take water in their hands and drop the same at the 
same spot on the ground. The mingling of the drops of water left by them signifies the meeting of 
minds and intellects of the two. Secondly, the teacher, by holding the hand of his disciple into his 
hand, creates an impression in the latter’s mind that he accepts the status and role of the father of 
the latter and the guarantor of his health and wellbeing and the provider of nourishment to him. 
But, thirdly, the teacher does not allow himself to be beguiled by vanity because of the foregoing 
fact. He makes it clear that it is Agnideva or Fire-god who is the real teacher or preceptor of the 
boy undergoing the sacrament. In the world of mortals the teacher, who is a human being, is a 
dear friend of the boy that is being initiated into the way of life of the Brahmins. The first part of 
the ritual thus evidently suggests what the state of mind of guru or teacher should be in relation 
to his sishya or disciple or pupil, viz., (1) keen on making effective communication with the pupil 
and realizing intellectual communion with him; (2) sincere in extending fatherly affection to the 
pupil; and (3) unpretentious and friendly in a genuine way in relation to the disciple. Then, 
through the act of circumambulation of the teacher by the student following the pattern of 
movement of the sun indicates that the student should keep the teacher at the centre of his life 
and activities i.e., constantly interact with the teacher during the period of his studies. The ritual 
farther reveals that the preceptor is none but the Universal and Omnipresent Being that is 
circumambulated by the sun. (A student of modern science may be sharply critical of Bhudev for 
his reliance here on the popular notion of the revolving of the sun and his ignoring the datum of 
modern science that the sun does not move in the space and it is the earth that revolves round the 
sun and rotates on its axis). The guru representing the Universal Being seeks to invest the 
disciple’s mind and body with the spirit of that Omnipresent Being by consecrating his navel 
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with the mantra relating to Yama, the part of his body lying above the navel with the prayer to 
Vayu, the left chest (covering the heart) with the mantra supplicating Surya, the middle part of 
the chest (protecting the lungs) with prayer to Agni, and the right part with the mantra for 
worshipping Prajapati — that is to say, the entire body of the student turns into the Brahma-deha 
or the body of the Brahma, and with this consecration of the body of the student, the samskara or 
purification becomes complete. The boy is now transformed into a Brahmacari and comes to 
wear the apparel which is appropriate for a Brahmacari and sets out for the performance of the 
duties that are enjoined by the sdstras. 


Certain statements of the Vedas which are found in the Upanishads are, Bhudev points 
out, known as Mahavakyas or Great or Noble Sayings. Some of them are as follows: Sarvam 
khalvidam Brahman (all of these materials and beings are, indeed, Brahman itself), tattvamasi 
(thou art that [i.e., Brahman]), aham Brahmasmi (I am Brahman). But a more noble and subtle 
message than what is suggested in the aforementioned statements is conveyed in the expression, 
sarvam sarvatmakam or everything is of the nature of everything else. This Mahdvakya or great 
saying provides the foundation of the samskara or upanayana. The spirit underlying the statement 
pervades the sacrament of upanayana which helps the small boy attain the affinity with the 
Universal Spirit or become united with it. A sincere appreciation of the significance of the 
statement helps the brahmacarin meditate on the Universal and relate his own ideas with the ideal 
of the universal and also find out the appropriate meditation on the spirituality and divinity and 
realization of the same and performance of the appropriate rituals. It leads him to the attainment 
of the knowledge that “I am He (the Universal Being) or He is P’, which knowledge destroys his 
[the jiva’s] abhimana and egoism and paves the way for the attainment of liberation from the 
bondage of worldly desires and existence by the jiva (the self that is embodied in the physical 
frame of the Brahmacarin).'® 


Upanayana is, in view of the above explanation of Bhudev, a samskara for consecrating 
the body of a Brahmin boy who is required to pursue the study of the Vedas and scriptures and, 
ultimately, liberation or moksha. But, upanayana did not, as it has already been noted, carry all 
through the history of the Aryans or Hindus the same meaning. In the Atharvaveda the word, 
Upanayana, is, Pandey points out, used in the sense of ‘taking charge of a student”'®*. Even in the 
Sutra period the proposal of the student for studentship and its acceptance by the teacher is found 
to be the central point in the Samskara. But later on when the mystic significance of the 
Upanayana increased, the idea of the second birth through the Gayatri mantra overshadowed the 
original idea of education. According to Apastamba and Bharadvaja, the Upanayana was meant 
for learning. “‘Upanayana is the sacrament of a person desirous of learning”. But, in course of 
time, the performance of the ritual and Vratadesa or the commandment for observing vows 
became the chief object and education a secondary one. Gautama seems to be the first exponent 
of the school : “Being consecrated by fortyeight samskaras a man goes to the vicinity of 
Brahman and Rsis”!®3, According to Manu also the ritual purifies this life as well as the other.'™ 
Angira too holds the view that the samskara properly performed produces Brahmanhood. In the 
latest of its development, the Upanayana became a religious achievement (Pursushartha) bereft 
of any educational intention. Even the mad, the dumb, the deaf or otherwise disabled persons 
who were originally excluded'®* from the right of performing this samskara were required to 
undergo the ceremony.'®* Despite the palpable absurdity involved in the aforementioned view 
and procedure and in spite of objections to it by a few writers, the majority accepted it in order to 
enable even disabled persons to marry by providing them with a badge of superior castes. 
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According to some Indologists, Upanayana came to be treated more as a means for 
differentiation between the Aryans and the non-Aryans, and later between the people of the 
higher varnas and those of:the lowest varna, than as a preliminary step to education. “The Aryans 
who may not devote the period of youth to education but underwent the ceremony and put on the 
Sacred Thread, were called the regenerate and distinguished from the sudras, the later-day non- 
Aryan population. The Upanayana was called a second birth in the sense that it heightened the 
social status of the‘recipients. All the Aryans became twice-born. A non-Aryan having only one 
physical'®’ birth was certainly regarded inferior to an Aryan”. 

Even in its attenuated form where the main purpose of Upanayana, viz., education, has 
been forgotten, its religious significance is not comprehended by the people because of their 
ignorance of the language in which the sacred formulae are composed and the declining 
importance of religious activities and values in modern times. As a result, the most absurd 
consequence that followed'the degradation of the upanayana from its original purpose was that 
even the upanayana of trees came to be performed. A fourteenth century Carnatic inscription 
records’ that a Brahmin performed the Upanayana ceremony of four peepal trees. An equally 
deplorable fact was that “At present, in many cases, the acarya is dispensed with altogether [in 
performing the ceremony of Upanayana]. To save expenses and botherations, people go to a 
Sacred place, dip the Sacred Thread into the water poured on the deity and put it round the neck 
of a boy”!®*, The ācārya is not expected to teach the initiate. His only business is to perform the 
ceremony with the recital of the Vedic verses. So anybody who can do so or pretends that he has 
the ability to do so may be approached for the purpose. Bhudev underplays the fact of social 
exclusion that results from reservation of the Upanayana for the Brahmins only (in view of the 
theory that there are no Kshatriyas and Vaisyas in the Kali age — kalau Gdyantayoh sthitih). He 
ignores that the sacred thread, the wearing of which has become the most important feature of the 
upanayana, as such is-not-mentioned in the Grhyasttras. It was a later-day substitute for the 
upper garment which was put on at the time of sacrifice. Bhudev, however, feels dismayed that 
the religious or spiritual significance of upanayana has almost gone into oblivion and wants, 
therefore, to explain the-meanings of various parts of it for the Bengalis of his times. He, of 
course, throws light on the reverential attitude of the disciple or student for the preceptor or 
teacher and, correspondingly, the affection of the ācārya or guru for the sishya. That intimate 
bond is lacking in teacher-student.relationship in modern institutions of learning which follow 
the western or English system. Nowadays upanayana has turned more into a ceremony (Plate 6). 


Samävartana or Snāna (End of Studentship) 


The system of a student’s living in-the-house of the guru for pursuing and completing his studies 
no longer exists today. It is why, thinks Bhudev, the samskara of samavartana is performed now- 
a-days at the time of upanayana.'*? Samavartana means “returning home from the house of the 
guru”.' Pandey points out that it was called Snāna also because bathing formed the most 
prominent feature.of the samskara. According to one interpretation, a student, before his return to 
the ordinary life, had to put off the divine influence occurred to him during brahmacarya through 
bathing; otherwise he would pollute divine attributes and thereby incur divine displeasure. A 
different interpretation points out that a student who successfully completed the course of studies 
which he undertook -under the guidance of his guru was called a Vidydsnataka (one who has 
bathed in learning) and a Vratasndtaka (one who has bathed in vows). Thus the ceremonial bath 
at the end of the student career symbolized the crossing of the ocean of learning by the student. 
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The importance of Samavartana for Bhudev lies in that Samavartana is a rite de passage 
which marks the departure of a person from the state of Brahmacarya and his entry into the life 
of the householder. The student on completion of his studies in the house of the teacher is 
reminded of the duties he should perform and the responsibilities he should discharge as a 
householder. Bhudev interprets in Bengali some of the mantras chanted at the ceremony of 
samavartana to demonstrate the point. 

At the close of his student career if a student chooes the life of householder, i.e., gets 
married and plunges into the busy life of the world, sharing its full responsibilities, he is called 
Upakurvana. But a student deciding not to leave the teacher and remaining in the service of his 
master in quest of supreme knowledge is called Naisthika. Naisthikas would not be required to 
perform samavartana. Obviously, Bhudev does not say anything about Naishthikas. He talks of 
the majority of students who follow the normal course of life and prefer the life of a householder 
to that of a celebate one. All the authorities on Dharmasdstras recommend that one should pass 
through all the four asramas in order. For example, Manu says, “The different orders, 
Brahmacarya, Garhasthya, Vanaprastha and Samnydsa spring from the life of a householder. 
The four Áśramas followed in order, according to the rules of the Sastras, bring a man to the 
supreme state of life”.'”" 

Samavartana reflects the uncertainty marking the liminal stage separating the student 
life and the life of householder and embraces acknowledgement by the youth, undergoing the 
sacrament, of his indebtedness to the gods and the teacher or acarya as well as expression of his 
aspiration for success in discharging the duties of the householder’s life and also his resolve for 
the same. This dual aspect of samavartana is clearly explained by Bhudev. He points out that 
performance of nandimukha $raddha, kindling of the sacrificial fire, and performance of homa or 
offering of clarified butter to the flames of the fireplace specially set up for the occasion 
accompany, rather, precede Samavartana. Then the student who has completed the study and 
undergoes the samskara of samavartana (1) prays to Agni or Fire-god : “Oh, Agni! Due to your 
gracious patronage I have succeeded in observing the vow which I took at the time of my 
initiation into the course of studies and have gained treasure of knowledge deriving from studies 
and have come to see the light of truth and reality piercing the veil of unreality. The same verse 
is chanted in relation to other deities such as Vayu-devata (Air-god), Prajapati-devata (Protector 
of creatures, i.e., Brahma, Vishnu or Siva), (2) He then goes near the acarya and takes a measure 
of scented water in his hand clasped together (anjali) and recites the mantra in which he says, “I 
get the water purified of all kinds of blemishes such as gohya, upagohya, maruka, manoha, 
khala, viruja, tanudushi, indriyahd, and this water has become fit for my bathing”. In the relevant 
footnote Bhudev surmises that the eight kinds of dosha or impurities may be the spiritual 
counterparts of eight kinds of polluting and poisonous agents mentioned in the following sloka : 
kitamutrapurishanta Savakottha pradishitam / 
trnaparnotkarayutam kalusham vishasamyutam // 

In other words, the person reciting the appropriate mantra in samavartana gets himself 
conscientized to the need for purity in the materia! as well as the spiritual aspects of life. (3) The 
student then speaks of forsaking or removal of such impurities of water as ghora, krura and 
asanta dosha(s). He sprinkles the water, thus sanctified, on his head. These three blemishes may 
be, Bhudev imagines, the spiritual conditions relating to such undesirable qualities as heaviness 
of water, coldness of water originating cough and cold, etc. (4) Next, the student declares the fact 
of his accepting or preparedness for accepting the qualities inherent in clear and sweet water and 
edifying his self by getting drenched in that water. He hopes to gain thereby fame (yaSas) energy 
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or valour (tejas), divine glory and splendour (brahmavarcas), strength (bala), vitality of sense- 
organs (indriya-sdmarthya), firmness (dardhya), food (annddi), wealth and prosperity (dhana- 
samrddhi), grace (kdnti), and honour and prestige (sammdana), (5) He prays to the A$vinikumaras 
(the twins), “Oh, Aswinikumaras, may you bless me with that holy fame which had been gained 
by you by punishing the woman Apunya by name (a woman devoid of any virtue), and by 
making the creatures overcome addiction to alcoholic drink (sura), by prohibiting the game 
(gambling) with dice, and by ensuring bounty and welfare of this beautiful world”. 

The brahmacarin would then stand up and look at the morning sun and pray to him 
through mantras or sacred verses which suggest as follows : “Let the rising sun stay before me 
with the brilliantly shining gods who are invoked and worshipped during the homas (i.e., the rite 
of offering oblation of clarified butter to the flames of the sacred or sacrificial fire) in the 
evening. As they sustain the lives of (ten, a hundred, a thousand, i.e., tens of thousands) creatures 
so they may enable me to do what is needed for the sustenance of a great many lives. I have 
come here as a solicitor of the favour of Aditya (the sun-god), let him grant me the desired boon. 
Oh, Sun, the Lord, please make me abjure the injurious path of sin and vices and remove my 
sins. You are the eyes of the three worlds, you exist as the eye-sight of every creature......... 
may you strengthen it increasingly. I offer my pranams (obeisance) to you. Please, be not averse 
to me”. 

After this the Brahmacari will, chanting mantras, give up the girdle (mekhala) and feed 
the Brahmins and then don the sacred thread, wear beautiful garland, shoes, and the stuff of 
bamboo. He will then go to the acarya and his companions and chant a mantra which suggests, 
“Bless me so that | may remain always pleasing to your eyes.....Oh [my] tongue, never make a 
mistake, may you always lead me to make such utterances as would be dear to the audience! You 
are covered by the lips but you are ever restive. You may sometimes prove to be as disastrous as 
thunder if you are not restrained by the row of teeth.” 

The acarya would then congratulate the youngman on his successful completion of his 
studies and performance of the samskara. The youngman would then leave the house of the 
ācärya on board a chariot or animal-drawn vehicle for his own house, with, of course, chanting of 
mantras. 

The foregoing version of the rites of samavartana is an abridgement by Bhudev of an 
elaborate and joyful samskara and also contains indications as to the kind of meaning that is 
attached to the samskara by Bhudev. Bhudev at the end of his account makes the following 
inference. 

“The householder has to be specially careful about the purity and purification of water. It 
is indeed very important for the maintenance of health and hygiene. Use of polluted or 
contaminated water is to be avoided by all means. Use of purified water is a mark of the virtue of 
the householder. A corrupt wife or woman, alcohol and games with dice (degenerating in 
gambling) seriously militate against the duty of a householder; and, to ensure the maintenance of 
the lives of the many and to strive for increase in happiness and peace in the world is the noble 
duty of the householder. The householder himself will properly appreciate these facts and always 
try to become pleasing to the people met by him, truthful, and reticent, to keep a civil tongue in 
his head. How pithily and systematically all the essential features of the duty of the householder 
(Grhastha-dharma) have been suggested in the rites and holy chantings of the samavartana!”!” 

The preceding interpretation by Bhudev of the implications of the rites and holy 
chantings of Samavartana for the practical life of the householder in the Hindu or Brahminical 
view of life is a fine example of how Bhudev has tried to defend the tradition of Arya Dharma or 
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Brahminical way of life. One is moved by the nobleness of the ideals that might once have been 
upheld by the brahminical system however exclusivist it might have proved to be. Bhudev 
untiringly reiterates the connection between the mundane and the spiritual aspects of life as it is 
envisioned by the Aryas of the yore. Consideration of one without that of the other helps the 
understanding of neither. The rites de passage of the Hindus reflect this fundamental truth. As 
they provide the link between the one stage of life and another so they constantly try to bridge 
the earthly and the spiritual states. In this comprehension of life of a Hindu (Brahmin) in its 
various stages the interconnection of values and noble ideas flowing from the ideal of spiritual 
universality as well as universal spirituality, on the one hand, and the mundane interests of a.life 
based on mutual cooperation and harmony, on the other hand, is repeatedly harped on in 
samavartana and other related samskaras. Thus, Bhudev has done his self-assigned job very well. 
Still, the critics feel uncomfortable with the facts that Bhudev remains patriarchal and 
Brahminical in his selective description of the rites and chantings of different samskaras. Most of 
these samskaras are performed in relation to male children only. What about the absence of 
samskaras such as upanayana and samavartana in case of girls? The space for education outside 
home is perpetually denied to the girls. Secondly, if preparations are to be made by a Brahmin 
householder for adequate performance of the dharma (duties) of householder, do not the non- 
Brahmins, particularly those who are considered sudras, require such preparations through 
samskaras? Finally, Bhudev admits that with the disappearance of the gurukula system whereby 
the students were required to spend long years in the household of the guru or acarya, i.e., 
teacher, a samskara like samavartana has become somewhat anachronistic. This is, according to 
him, the reason why it is performed during the ceremony of upanayana (which marks the 
beginning of studies) itself. By extolling the virtues implied in Samavartana, Bhudev seems to be 
interested in its continuance. But, in that case the question remains: Whether a boy of a tender 
age can realize the meaning and spirit of what is performed during the samavartana. The gap ` 
between the.age and intellect of a boy and those of a full-grown man who will assume the 
responsibilities of a householder is wide indeed! In such a case despite the best intention of the 
votaries of tradition, the practice of traditional rites like samavartana may degenerate into lifeless 
rituals. 


Karnavedha (Boring the Ears) 

Karnavedha or boring the ears is described by Bhudev at the end of his narration of samskaras 
related to kaisora or adolescence. He has shown, he reminds his readers, that the samskara of 
upanayana which isthe samskara appropriate for adolescence has over time come to embrace 
chudakarana, a samskara of childhood, and also samavartana, a samskara related to the early 
youth. Maybe, pragmatic considerations bythe people have been responsible for this 
amalgamation. He, however, does not find any rationale behind the incorporation ofthe practice 
of karnavedha or boring of the ears within the samskara of upanayana. Rather, he is‘hypercritical 
of the karnavedha which is done before the upanayana of the adolescent. He notes that nowadays 
in his native land, particularly in Bengal (ekhan edese), after the completion of Nandimukha 
śrāddha and chudakarana (shaving off of hair) the ears or earlobes of the boy undergoing the 
samskara of upanayana’are pierced by a barber who is‘specially appointed for the purpose. Then 
the upananayana samskara is performed. “It is not at all taken ‘into consideration,” objects 
Bhudev, “that boring of ears results into Ashiasauca (i.e., impurity of the body on account of 
wound or sore] which obstructs the performance of å rite or ritual. It is said that once a ritual is 
started after taking the appropriate vow [in accordance with the procedure laid down in paddhatis 
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or manuals], the impurity caused by Ashatasauca does-not create any impediment in the way of 
performance of the ritùal. For there is the vacana (saying) that : 

Vratayajiiavivaheshu Sraddhe home’rccane jape / 

Aravdhe sttakam na syadanaravdhe tu sutakam // 

But, the intention of the foregoing sloka is not that the impurity caused by a wound would not 
result into any disturbance in the observance of a ritual ordained by the sastras if that wound is 
deliberately and consciously inflicted on the person of the performer of the ritual or the principal 
participant in it”. 

Bhudev notices that the karnavedha is not considered part of the upanayana either in the 
southern or in the western regions of the country. It is not practised in districts such as 
Mymansingha of the eastern part of Bengal. It is only in several districts in the middle region of 
Bengal that this vicious or corrupt practice is found to be in vogue. It appears so irksome to 
Bhudev that he declares, “The karnavedha is no samskara at all.’ It is not accompanied by any 
holy chanting”. 

Bhudev is not quite off the mark when he miakes the comment above. As Pandey points 
out, “The recognition of the Karnavedha as a samskara-and the ceremonies attached to it are of a 
late origin. Almost all the Grhyasūtras omit it. It is described only in the Katydyana-Siitras 
incorporated in the PariSishta of the Paraskara Grhyasitras. The later-day paddhatis describing 
this Samskara quote their authorities from such vague observations as ‘The Yajnikas say so’, 
which suggests that it had no scriptural authority in the origin.”’™ The cause of the late inclusion 
of this ceremony in the list of the samskaras may be that its original purpose was decorative and 
there was the absence. of any religious idea associated with it. It was only in-a very wide sense 
that it entered the holy precincts of the samskaras. 

Bhudev finds several maxims which are cited as injunctions authenticated by the sastras. 
For example, 

Karnarandhre rabeSchaya na viSedagrajanmanah / 

Tamdrshtva vilayam yanti punyaughasca puratanah // 

That is, “all the accumulated merits disappear at.the sight of a Brahmana, through whose ear- 
holes do not pass the rays of the Sun”. Pandey informs that this statement belongs to Devala, a 
medieval smrtiwriter. Another adage runs as follows : 

Angushthamatra Sushirau-karnau na bhavato yadi / 

Tasmai Sraddham na datavyam dattamcedasuram bhavet // 

“Tf the angushtha or thumb does not enter into the hole of the earlobe of a person, no gift should 
be given to him in the sraddha ceremonies. If one gives, he becomes an Asura or demoniac”. 
Pandey traces the origin of the (second part of the) sloka to Devala again. 

The custom of karnavedha provides, in Bhudev’s opinion, an example of how some 
practices of the Andryas (Non-Aryas or non-Aryans) have made an entry into the corpus of 
Aryacara or rites and rituals of the Aryas. Kamavedha is done to facilitate the decoration of ears 
with ornaments and the direction for making the hole in the earlobe as large as the tip of the 
thumb is given in imitation of the practices of the Anaryas. 

Though Bhudev does not regard the karnavedha as a sacrament permitted by the sastras, 
he surmises that it may have some good effect on health and nourishment of the boy or son who 
gets his earlobes pierced at the right time and proper manner. It should be performed within the 
first year of the life of a child. Indeed, Susruta says, “Ears of a child should be bored for 
protection (from diseases) and decoration. He again explicitly prescribes the boring of ears for 
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preventing hydrocele and hernia.”!” Suéruta says that the karnavedha should be performed in the 
sixth or seventh month, in the bright half and on an auspicious day. 


Though Bhudev is not totally opposed to the karnavedha, he is against its performance 
during the upanayana. Similarly, he suggests that chudakarana too should be performed during 
the third year of the life of the child. The highest samskara of Upanayana should be given 
sufficient space and time and be kept free from any encumbrance which may be created by the 
requirement of carrying out other samskaras. The appropriate time for observing samavartana is 
on the eve of marriage. Bhudev thus recommends appropriate corrections in the timings of the 
performance of the samskaras. The tradition upheld by the sastras may not be scrupulously 
honoured by the tradition operating at the level of the practice of the people. The discrepancy 
between the two is noted by Bhudev. He tries to explain the reasons behind this discrepancy. One 
of the reasons for the incongruence lies in the lack of understanding of the meaning of the rites 
that are followed and the sacred verses that are recited in the Samskaras. As a result, deviations 
from the ideal take place. They may evenichange the original meaning of a practice or an 
utterance. One may, therefore, infer from Bhudev’s analysis, that he wants from his countrymen 
an intelligent understanding of the samskaras and other elements of the Indian (or Arya or Hindu) 
tradition and its critical analysis informed by this understanding. The yardstick will not be a 
borrowed one. The indigenous yardstick may not necessarily yield enchantment with what is 
happening. It may, on the contrary, help the members of the community nurtured in the 
indigenous tradition see the different and shifting loci of the tradition and the problems arising 
out of these differences. This understanding may in its turn help them rediscover the thread of 
continuity and the solutions to the problems straining the thread. 


Marriage Ceremonies: Vivaha 


Bhudev Mukhopadhyay, has been, it is alleged, put into oblivion because of his archaic views as 
recorded, in particular, in his Acara Prabandha (Achara Prabandha). His analysis of the rites 
and rituals accompanying marriage may appear revolting to the youth of modern age, a section of 
which is, in its attempt at redefining gender relationship, found to think in terms of repudiation of 
the rites or institution of marriage and even of having recourse to the practice of ‘Live-together’. 
One may find it difficult to agree to Bhudev’s aparent advocacy of the patriarchal values in his 
emphasis on the position of the bridegroom in the rituals of marriage. If one, however, succeeds 
in wading through what appears to be his dull moralizing of Hindu marriage with its pronounced 
stress on the superior position of the bridegrooms or males to that of the brides or females, one 
may gain an understanding of the values of the sort of “responsible patriarchy” which has 
sustained the Indian social organization through centuries. 


Bhudev attaches special importance to marriage as the only samskara for the youth of 
the Brahmins and the other three varnas. In the language of anthropology and sociology 
samskaras may be described as the rituals through which high-caste or twice born Hindus mark 
the points of their transition from one stage to another through life (and death) and may thus be 
regarded as rites of passage. Samskaras aim, according to Pandey, at “sanctifying the body, mind 
and intellect of an individual, so that he may become a full-fledged member of the 
community”. 1% A. Van Gennep’” called attention to a recurrent pattern in rituals marking the 
major transitions in human life (and death) of one distinction, two categories, and three stages : 
for instance, death; dead / alive; alive-dying—dead marriage; married /single; single~engaged— 
married. 
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Thus, the rites of passage display a definite three-phase structure, with rites of 
separation, transition, and aggregation. 

A. Van Gennep noted that the most important rituals are not those dealing with the first 
and the last stages, but those dealing with the transitions which have a “duration and complexity 
so great that they must be granted a sort of autonomy”. For him the theme of passage or 
transition provides the clue to the diverse symbolic devices employed in such rites. What is of 
current interest is Van Gennep’s identification of the mid or transitional period as one of 
marginality or liminality (from Latin, limen, meaning the threshold). It represents, he writes, the 
point of inertia for the novices between contrary ritual movements; they are regarded as sacred as 
opposed to profane. This suggestion is much developed by R. Hertz (in Anne Sociologique, Vol. 
10 Section 2) who argues that these rituals move the person(s) in question over a limen or 
threshold, so that they are in a condition that society can know and cope with. Victor W. Turner 
points out that many rites de passage intend an active transformation of the person. This 
approach does not portray rituals as static dramas of form. It looks to the creative intent of such 
rites and seeks to highlight the subjective effects of ritual and the concepts of personhood 
mediated by the ritual process. l 

Bhudev’s understanding of marriage includes the appreciation of the liminal state of a 
bride (as distinguished from an ordinary girl) and a bridegroom (as differentiated from an 
ordinary boy or man), particularly, of the bride in whose case one notices a clear passage from 
status within her natal home to that in the household of her husband, which is totally unfamiliar 
to her and which is, from its own position, quite uncertain of how she would behave with it. But, 
Bhudev’s understanding of marriage as a samskara includes something more than this 
consideration of marriage as a rite of passage in the sense in which it is understood by many 
anthropologists and sociologists of the west. It becomes evident from his insistence on the 
viewing of Hindu marriage as a sacrament as distinguished from a contract. Bhudev vehemently 
rejects the idea of marriage as a passport for sexual enjoyment by a male and female. Even, he 
does not attach any great importance to the symbolic significance of partaking of the same food 
by the bride and the groom married to each other for completion of marriage which implies 
sharing by the couple of the pleasures and problems of their married life. Bhudev highlights the 
transformative role of marriage in developing personalities of the bride and the bridegroom. 

He asserts that the Hindu marriage which the nuptials solemnize is not a social contract 
in the modern sense of the term but a religious institution, a sacrament. “By it [i.e. marriage as 
sacrament] we mean” observes Pandey, “that besides the two human parties, the bride and the 
bridegroom, there is a third superhuman, spiritual or divine element in marriage. The physical 
conditions of the two parties are always subject to change, and, as such, they cannot form the 
permanent basis of marriage. It is on the third element that the permanent relationship between 
the husband and the wife depends. The husband and the wife are responsible not only to each 
other, but they owe a greater allegiance to a third element”.'” In Bhudev’s eyes this religious or 
mystic touch in the purely social and material contract between a man and a woman is an 
essential feature of the Hindu marriage as a sacrament. Understanding the meaning of the 
symbolic aspects of different acts associated with the Hindu marriage is required for 
comprehending this mystic aspect, which lends charm and durability to marriage. Marriage is 
thus a religious ceremony or act regarded as an outward and visible sign of inward and spiritual 
grace. 

For Bhudev, the Hindu samskaras combine a number of preliminary considerations and 
rites and other related regulations and observances, all aiming at not only the formal purification 
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of the body but at sanctifying, improving, refining and perfecting the entire personality of the 
person performing or undergoing the samskaras. The samaskaras, such as marriage, along with 
their paraphernalia, are regarded in the Hindu tradition as productive of a special and indefinable 
kind of merit for the man who undergoes them—“a peculiar excellence due to the rites ordained 
(by the Sastras), which resides either in the soul or in the body”.'” Marriage for Bhudev is thus a 
socio-religious institution which enables the married couple to take up and properly discharge the 
responsibilities and duties of life and fulfill the spiritual needs. 


Bhudev shows ingenuity in discerning the operation of a law of nature in.the sequence of 
samaskaras performed by the Brahmins (and other twice born jatis). According to the discoveries 
in natural sciences, it is a law of nature relating to attraction or gravitation of physical bodies that 
a body of a larger mass attracts or gravitates towards itself a body of a smaller mass. This law 
seems to Bhudev to be applying to the mental and spiritual phenomena as well. He finds, for 
instance, that the sacrament of upanayana (i.e., donning of the sacred thread by a Brahmin boy at 
the time of his initiation into the Vedic lore) which is the chief samskara for the twice-born, 
especially, Brahmin boys during their adolescence encompasses the minor or ancillary rites of 
chudakarana (shaving of the head during the first or third year of life of the child which is a 
purificatory rite for the child) and samdvartana (the ceremony symbolizing the end of student 
life of the young and twice-born learner at the preceptor’s place, which is performed at a later 
stage than adolescence. Since the rite of samavartana i.e., the rite related to youth is completed 
during upanayana, i.e., earlier than the attainment of youth, marriage remains to be the only 
samskara for a young man”. Marriage is considered a sacrifice and one who does not perform.:it 
and enters the married life is called “one without sacrifice”, a contemptible term, indeed,. for the 
Vedic Hindu.” 


The Smrtis or tradition mention eight methods through which marriage was performed : 

Brahmo daivastathaé Grshah prajdpatyastathadsurah / 

Gandharvo rakshasaScaiva paisdcacashtamo ‘dhamah/P? 

That is, the eight forms of marriage were Brahma, Daiva, Arsha, Prajapatya, Asura, 
Gandharva, Rakshasa and PaiSaca. The smrtis have divided the eight methods into two groups, 
prasasta or approved or permissible and apraSasta or disapproved and disliked. The first four are 
regarded praiseworthy, among which the first is the best, the fifth and the sixth may be tolerated 
and, and the last two are forbidden. PaiSacha form of marriage where the bridegroom 
fraudulently gets possession of the person of the girl was the basest of all. 

In Bhudev’s judgment, the last four of the eight forms of marriage mentioned in the 
sastras hardly contain any element of samskara or purifying rites and rituals as are found in 
Arsha, Prajapatya, Daiva and Brahma forms of marriage. Since all the characteristics of a 
complete or thoroughgoing sacrament tackling the problem of liminality accompanying the status 
of a bride and a bridegroom at the eve of performance of marriage are evidenced in Brahma form 
of marriage, it has become, according to Bhudev, the model for marriage for the Brahmins and 
also those who emulate them all over India. 

Bhudev begins his brief description of the four forms of marriage characterized by the 
performance of purifying rites and rituals with the mention of Brahma marriage first. He cites the 
corresponding slokas from chapter IH of the Manusamhita. 

Thus, in the Brahma form of marriage the girl was given by the father, with such 
clothings and ornaments as he could offer, to a man of character and learning, whom he invited 
voluntarily and received respectfully (without taking anything in return). 
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In the Daiva form of marriage the decorated girl was given away by her father to the 
ritvik (rtvij) or priest who officiated at a sacrifice commenced by him. 

The marriage of the bride to the-bridegroom on receipt by her father of a pair of kine or 
two from the bridegroom for the uses prescribed by custom; e.g., the performance of some 
sacrifice, .was known as Arsha. According to-Pandey, this method-was. called Arsha because it 
was‘current mostly among the priestly families.”” 

The gift of a daughter (by her father) after he addresses the .couple with the 
commandment, ‘May both of you perform your duties together’ and. has shown honour (to the 
bridegroom) was called in the Smrti the prajapatya rite. 

Bhudev notes that with the passage of time the-Brahma form of_marriage-has.come to 
prevail. He discovers different features of the earlier forms of socially approved marriage to have 
been.combined in the Brahma.form as it is actually practised. Pandey too comes to consider the 
Brahma form to be “the purest and the most.evolved form”. It was. called. so,. because it was 
“thought fit for the Brahmanas...... The.smrtis regard it the most honourable type of marriage, as 
it was free from physical force, carnal appetite, imposition of conditions and lure-of money. Here 
the social decency was fully observed and religious considerations were-taken-into account”.““ 

According to Bhudev, the Brahma form of.marriage has_become the.model for-people of 
all the other .varnas:and also for the caste-groups lying at the periphery or margin-of. the: caste- 
society and the:tribals. Even the Turks who came to_reside-in India had been.deeply influenced 
by this form of marriage. The.outward appearance of Brahma marriage.is observed-also by those 
Brahmins who come to follow and practise the Asura.form of marriage, i.e.; take the-bride price, 
because of the pressure of circumstances or.some special conditions. 

Apart from.Nandimukha sraddha and. Adhivasa which are universal features of Hindu 
Samskaras, vivaha or marriage has got three parts, viz., Arhand or. extending appropriate 
reception or honour to the bridegroom, Kanyadana or offering of the bride to the bridegroom, 
and Panigrahana or “the grasping of the bride’s hand” by the bridegroom. 

While explaining the nature of the custom of extending-hearty reception or showing due 
honour to the bridegroom.in marriages in Bengal today, which follows the.model of Brahma 
marriage, Bhudev deems it to.be the.continuance ofthe practice of treating:the chief rtvik (ritvij) 
or the officiating priest with respect or honour or worshipping him before the offering of the 
bride to him by the bride’s father in daiva marriage. 

Then.the Brahma form of marriage is often found to retain the custom of. bridegroom’s 
untying the knot.of the rope by which a cow is fastened with a tree of bamboo — or wooden-pole 
near the site of performance of the.ritual of marriage. It is, according to Bhudev, reminiscent of 
the practice of arsha marriage, according to which the bride’s father accepts a pair of kine or two 
from the bridegroom.or his father. It is, to Bhudev, symbolic of the erstwhile practice of.taking. 
away. of the pair(s) of kine by the bridegroom who in the first instance presented the kine to:the 
bride’s father. What is taken by the bride’s father in this case-is accepted by him-only nominally. 
The pair of kine becomes in.actuality the bride’s wealth, which explains why the bridegroom in 
arsha marriage used to unfasten the knot of the rope binding the kine in order.to take them: back 
home after the marriage on behalf of his newly wed wife.” In course of time this implication of 
the custom.has, Bhudev points-out, gone into oblivion. And, in-place.of the old a new practice or 
custom has emerged. 

The practice cited by Bhudev may be.considered a very interesting example of.how an 
element of Great Tradition of the Brahmanical order of India has been-transformed.into a queer 
practice in-the Little Tradition of Bengal. The aforesaid custom of “go-mochana” or making the 
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cow or kine free by untying the knot of the rope binding them with the trunk of a tree has 
disappeared altogether from the marriage ceremonies in Bengal. In its place, the barber, 
providing the ritual service in marriage and present in the arena of performance of the marriage, 
loudly repeats the name of Gaur (Gauranga Mahaprabhu who is considered by the Bengalis, 
Bengali Vaishnavas in particular, to be an incarnation of Lord Krishna and, therefore, a god or 
demigod). This recalling of the name of Gauranga by the barber is prompted, Bhudev surmises, 
by his inability to utter in the appropriate manner the Sanskrit word, Gauh, and also by his utter 
ignorance of the sastrik practice of go-mochana. Also the listeners, i.e., the relatives of the bride 
and the bridegroom and the invitees who are attending the marriage ceremony and who are 
equally oblivious or ignorant of the tradition, take the utterings of the barber for remembrance of 
the auspicious name of Mahaprabhu of Nabadwip and join him in chorus. 

By analyzing the different rites and customs actually followed in Brahma marriage in 
Bengal, Bhudev shows that it combines in itself features of different forms of marriage, not only 
praSasta forms as daiva or arsha (as it has been depicted above) but also apraSasta forms. For 
example, an element reminiscent of rakshasa form of marriage is evidenced in the practice of 
dhelä mara or feigning by the village youth and children to pelt the marriage party with clods. 
Or, a vestige of asura marriage is discernible in the practice of collection by the village youth of 
grambheti (or grambhati) or money for a feast from the nuptial parties or from the husband of the 
newly wed girl of their village. Should one take these as instances of accommodation by the 
Great Tradition of the elements of Little Tradition? Similarly, one discovers in Brahma marriage 
also the elements of Gandharva marriage in the rite of subhadrshti or the first and auspicious 
interchange of looks or glances between a bride and a bridegroom immediately after marriage 
(which is considered auspicious for both of them), in strec-acharas or the ceremony observed at 
marriage by the female friends and relatives of the bride in respect of the bride and the 
bridegroom before the performance of marriage of the couple, in the custom of vasara-jagaran(a), 
i.e., the practice by the bride’s friends and relatives of keeping the newly wed bride and 
bridegroom as well as themselves awake through the night of marriage in the bed-room prepared 
for the newly married couple and teasing the couple in a great way. Likewise, Brahma marriage 
in actuality may sometimes contain a feature of Asura marriage, i.e., receiving or attempts at 
getting ornaments or other valuables (for the bride’s use) by the bride’s father from the 
bridegroom. Thus, Brahma marriage has come to contain the element of Asura marriage, which 
has just been mentioned, a feature of Arsha-vivaha, i.e., the utterance of Gaur (in place, of 
course, of gauh), as well as an element of Daiva marriage in the practice of showing honour to 
the bridegroom after the fashion of the practice in earlier times of according honour by the 
bride’s father to the priest officiating in sacrifice, to whom the bride was given. They are all 
found in an interesting combination in the current form of Brahma marriage, which is, for all 
practical purposes, the model for almost all the people following the customary form of Hindu 
marriage. This coalescence of the features of different forms of marriage, some of which are even 
archaic, in the Brahma form of marriage as it is actually practised in modern times, is considered 
by Bhudev to be an exemplification of a basic feature of the Indian culture, namely, the faith in 
the indestructibility of matter, ideas and values, and rites and customs based on those 
imperishable ideas and values. The rites and rituals flow down the ages. They do not cease to 
exist though they renew themselves by incorporating the elements called for by changing times. 

If the first major aspect of Hindu marriage is arhana or arcana i.e., showing of due 
respect to the bridegroom, its second major aspect is constituted by the ritual of kanyadan or 
making the gift of a virgin by her father to a groom. Bhudev tries to dispel the idea of his English 
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educated countrymen that the custom or institution of kKanyadan was a vestige of a very old 
practice, which was based on the view that women of a clan or the daughters of a family were the 
maidservants or chattels of the male head of the family. The nearly universal custom of the 
father’s making a gift of his virgin daughter to a groom was, according to the modernized, 
nothing but'a reflection of the servile status of women. But, this view was not, asserts Bhudev, 
applicable to India. The ancient texts venerated by the traditional Indian social thought are found 
to make socio-cultural prescriptions whereby a girl can decide on her own to offer herself for 
marriage if her father or guardians fail to carry out the obligation of offering their virgin 
daughters to suitable grooms on time. If the daughters were considered maid servants or chattels 
of their father then the texts on social codes would not have prescribed the idea of a bride’s 
exercising the option for offering herself for marriage with a self-chosen groom. The ancient 
Romans might have regarded the female children as maid servants of their fathers and therefore, 
a girl could not choose her own husband in the Roman system (it is her father who offers her in 
marriage to a groom). European societies of later times largely followed the Roman ideas. The 
modernists in India subscribe to the erroneous conception of the Europeans in this regard. 
Bhudev suggests that the European sociologists make logical errors in discovering the basis of 
kanyadan or gift of a virgin by her father to a groom in the allegedly existing power of fathers to 
treat their daughters as maid servants. There is no necessary connection between the two. The 
presence of the practice among the Muslim householders of retaining a number of male and 
female servants is not accompanied by kanyadan, i.e., the practice of offering of daughters to 
grooms by their fathers. The fact that the sastras indict, even prescribe punishment (by the king) 
of the parents defaulting in the discharge of their duties to their offspring, male and female, in 
matters such as their timely marriage, clearly repudiates the idea that the daughters were the 
maidservants or property of their fathers. 

The origin of the custom of kanayadan lies in the natural modesty and sense of decency 
of the girls. Human beings are not beasts; women have the natural inhibition against mixing with 
the males unabashedly. Hence, the others play an important role in the betrothal and marriage 
of girls to competent grooms. Deliberations regarding the use of women as pawns in the dice- 
play as recorded in relation to Draupadi in the Mahabharata demonstrate, according to Bhudev, 
that the status of maidservant has never been ascribed to a savarna wife (i.e., a wife who belongs 
to the same varna as that of her husband) in the Indian tradition. The Manusamhita too views the 
marriage of a man with a savarna woman as a samskara, i.e., a purifying rite that transmutes and 
reconstitutes the personalities of the wedding couple and kanyadan is an important part of that 
samskara. 

The practice of kanyadan should not, therefore, be interpreted as an indicator of the 
servile status (dasibhava) of girls or daughters. Bhudev assures the modernists beholden to the 
west that in the European society too one may find a semblance of kanyadan. 

Kanyadan in Brahma marriage of the Hindus is, however, not merely an outward show 
but has got a deeper meaning. It partakes of the qualities of a genuine act of offering of the virgin 
by her father or natal family to the groom. Dana or the meritorious act of making a gift has 
several features all of which are present in kanyadan : 

a) the purity of the mind and body of the maker of a gift, 

b) the act of offering the gift in a dignified way and in accordance with the prescribed manner, 
c) mention of the name of the object or person that is presented as a gift, 

d) prokshana or oblation of water indicating the act of offering, 

e) mention of the name of the receiver of the gift. 
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f) act of acknowledgement of receipt of the gift by the recipient. 


The-act of acceptance of the gift of the virgin is completed with the recitation of 
Kamastutih or the hymn in praise of the divine force presiding over the fulfilment of kama or 
desire. The-hymn-is, according to Bhudev, not merely a paean of praise for the god of kama or 
sexual pleasure (Kamadeva or Cupid) but a declaration of the glory of the primeval desire and 
power for creation which emanates from the heart of Brahma, the creator, and which activates the 
quality of rajas or vigour creating the myriad forms of life from the fundamental unity of the 
Supreme one. 


Completion of the recitation of kamastuti indicates the finalization of the acts of 
offering and receiving of the gift of the virgin but it does not automatically confer the right on the 
groom to treat the bride as his wife. It becomes possible only after the performance of the rite of 
Panigrahana or acceptance or grasping of the hands of the bride by the bridegroom. 

Before entering into the discussion of panigrahana, it should be noted. that in 
panigrahana, the emphasis on partriarchy is:as patent as it is in kanyadana and it seems natural to 
Bhudev. He emphatically observes that the gift of a virgin by her.father to the groom should not 
be treated as the transfer of a chattel or a subservient and powerless woman from one party to 
another. Bhudev admits that the father enjoys the svatva over (proprietorship of or title to) her 
daughter before marriage and after marriage the father’s svatva ceases to exist and the recipient 
of the gift of the virgin comes to enjoy the svatva over her on completion of kanyadan. The 
father’s svatva over her daughter means also his duty to rear her up, to get her socialized.and 
educated, as well as his right to deploy her labour and-energy for the performance of tasks of his 
choice. The rights and duties in relation to the newly wed bride accrue to the bridegroom, i.e., the 
recipient of the virgin who is offered by her father as a gift to him. 

The bridegroom does, of course, have the responsibility to look after the bride, and her 
education and socialization so that the latter can properly behave in the new setting. At the same 
time, he has got the indisputable right to utilize the capacity and labour of his wife for the benefit 
of his family, which was earlier utilized by her father when she was a maiden. In both pre-marital 
and post-marital stages a girl or a woman would remain under the domination of a male. It is 
interesting that this fact does not seem problematical to Bhudev. He would insist that a daughter 
is not a chattel or servant of her father and the same is the case with the relationship of.a husband 
and a wife. He does not, it seems, find patriarchy as an institution of dominance of women by 
men if it is buttressed with a sense of responsibility of the latter. He tries to persuade his audience 
that the relationship of a husband and a wife is one of mutual responsibility which is established 
and maintained by the sacred bond of marriage. He seems incapable of following the problems 
created by the superior authority of men over women in wedlock and in the life in the family 
despite its sanctification by rituals. 

With this important caveat in mind one may proceed to consider Bhudev’s analysis of 
the ritual of pdnigrahana which gives the right to the bridegroom to treat the newly wed bride as 
his wife. Bhudev tries to highlight the status and role of the wife as a different but 
complementary personality in relation to that of her husband although here too the wife’s role 
continues to be one of dependence on, if not of servility to, her husband. 

The rite has several elements.and parts : Agni-sthapana or lighting of the sacred fire 
and its placement at.a sacred locus; a lady with a pitcher filled with water, and a woman with a 
cane. or whip; four handfuls of laja or parched corn in a basket; leaves and branches of Acacia 
Numa _(Samipatra); a curry-stone (sil or $il@) and a muller (loda / noda). 
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The bride is bathed and decorated with the help of a woman who is considered a lady 
blessed by luck and is then offered clothings by the bridegroom. As the bride gets herself dressed 
with. the clothings, the husband silently chants mantras or sacred formulae praying to gods and 
goddesses for her long life, energy and vitality. He wishes her well and extends to-her love, 
respect and due dignity. One of the mantras chanted by the bridegroom.on the. occasion suggests 
that “Chandra (the moon-god) gave her [this-girl] to Agni and Agni gave her to me; I shall -get 
both wealth and son from her.” Bhudev cites from Kasikhanda a sloka which is supposed to lie at 
the root of the foregoing mantra. It is quoted by Bhudev as a sort of justification of early 
marriage of girls. The sloka is as follows : 

Kanyam bhumkte rajahkdale’gnih sasica lomadarsane / 

stanodbhedetu gandharvastat prageva pradtyate // 

That.is, Agni enjoys [in the form of desiring] this girl.at her first menstruation, Candra.enjoys her 
[in the form of beauty] during the first appearance of her pubic hair, Gandharva enjoys her [in the 
form of sweet voice.and grace in movement].at the appearance of the first signs of development 
of her breasts. Hence, before the occurrence of all this a girl should be given in marriage, i.e., a 
girl should be married before her attainment of puberty. By citing this sloka Bhudev seeks to 
justify, rather, insists on marriage of girls in their childhood. 

Raj Bali Pandey explains the context which originated the aienea ond sloka and 
similar others occurring in various texts. They are related to the advocacy of child marriage at a 
certain stage of the development of the traditional Hindu society. Many references are-found. in 
the Vedas to unmarried girls who grew old in the house of their fathers. According to the-earlier 
texts of grhyasutra, marriage rituals, as is suggested in the Paraskaragrhyasiitra, suggest that 
marriage was generally arranged after the girl attained her puberty. However, the later grhysutras 
evinced a distinct tendency of lowering the marriageable age. Gobhila and the author of 
Manavagrhyasutra declare for example, a Nagnika (a.girl in her naked stage,.i.e., childhood) to 
be the best.’ It shows that in their time late.marriages of girls, though still customary,.had fallen 
into.disuse. 

During the periods of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata girls were grown up at the 
time of their marriage. But, Bhavabhuti, in his Uttara-Ramdcarita simply reflects the ideas of his 
age when he bases the description of Sita as a child-bride-on what is recorded in the Vanakanda 
about Sita’s age. Bhavabhuti totally neglects what Sita had earlier told (in the first.chapter of the 
Ramayana) about her father’s anxiety regarding her’ marriage when no suitable groom for her 
was available on her attainment of marriageable.age. Because of evidence both in favour of and 
against child-marriage in Smrti and Sanskrit literature of other kinds, Pandey surmises “a gradual 
transition from the Vedic custom of late marriage to an increasing extent of child marriage”.”” 
But, the hold of child-marriage became so strong that “the commentators, who flourished in the 
mediaeval and the Muslim periods of Indian history tried to explain away ancient passages in 
favour of adult.marriages”.** Bhudev.seems to belong, psychologically, to the aforementioned 
category of commentators on Hindu customs and sacraments. He and his like-minded 
predecessors have failed to observe that there. had been fluctuations in the.degrees of emphasis 
placed by the.Hindu society on adult or child marriage. Thus, there was a national awakening and 
ambience of security of-life in the Gupta period and, therefore, adult-marriages were revived and 
they continued up to the-advent of the Muslims. The unsettling effect of the Muslim. rule on the 
Hindu way of life led to a reversion to early marriage of girls. Pandey points out, of course, that 
besides the danger and influence of foreign conquest of India, here was also the role of a 
religious belief which played in all probability an important part in changing the ideology of the 
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Hindus about marriage and age at marriage. This belief is reflected in the sloka cited by Bhudev 
from the text of Kasikhanda, which has been mentioned above, and similar slokas in other 
Sanskrit texts. Marriage came, in course of time, to be considered a gift of the daughter by the 
father to the bridegroom marrying her. “A gift is given once and should not be replaced; 
moreover a thing already enjoyed should not be given in gift, its disregard is sinful. 
Unfortunately the mythical gods, Soma, Gandharva, and Agni who were believed to help the 
physical development of a girl (R. V. x. 85. 40) came to be held as enjoyers of her person 
(Viramitrodaya-Samskara-Prakasa). So the religious father of a girl became anxious to give her 
away in „pariage before these gods enjoyed her. A Nagnikā was preferred for this very 
reason”. 

Bhudev maintains studied silence on those passages or texts in sacred literature or social 
codes, which uphold the preference for marriage of girls in their adulthood. It is definitely a case 
of partisanship or display of bias in favour of a particular segment of conservative people. 
Advocacy of marriage of girls after their attainment of puberty or adulthood was not, as Bhudev 
was wont to suggest, the consequence of English education or the lack of respect of the English- 
educated for the tradition of the Hindu society. On this particular issue Bhudev seems to be 
conservative of conservatives. 

To return to the detail of the rite of panigrahana, the bridegroom, the young husband 
comes, through the remembrance of the deities for receiving the girl as a valued gift from them, 
to look upon her with love and sense of dignity. He gets confidence that he can, along with his 
wife, perform the tasks of a householder’s life. Indeed, through the mantras the couple prays to 
the deities for long life of both the partners in marriage and for the strength to carry out the duties 
of life in the family. Thus, the bride (or, on her behalf, the bridegroom) chants a mantra as she 
pulls with her feet a chetai (i.e., a coarse mat made of bamboo chips) with prayer to the deities 
Jor their blessings ensuring the constant presence of her husband by her side in the world as well 
as in the other world. 

It is followed by a rite where the couple takes seat on the same chetai and the bridegroom 
with the bride’s hand placed on his right shoulder makes six offerings of clarified butter (ajyahuti 
: Ajya=clarified butter or ghee, ahuti= offering) to the flames of the sacred fire (Agni) specially lit 
for the occasion. It signifies the beginning of the joint performance of religious duties by the 
husband and the wife. Thus, Bhudev points out, the advice offered in course of the prescription 
for prajapatya vivaha that the husband and the wife should together perform the religious duties 
of the householders such as worship of deities or punctilious performance of rites and rituals 
comes to be incorporated in Brahma Vivaha. 

The mantras accompanying the six offerings of clarified butter to the burning flames are 
prayers to Agni or Fire-god as well as to the other deities for a host of desirable or auspicious 
things for the bride, viz., a long span of life of the bride, her fertility or fecundity, her capacity 
and good luck for begetting healthy children endowed with good eyesight and capacity for 
hearing, who would prove to be honest and successful in life, her unflinching devotion to and 
competence for the task of keeping alight the flames of the sacred garhapatyagni (the fire or fire- 
god protecting the household), complete protection of her limbs and body and of her offspring 
(against calamities and diseases), guarantee for her freedom from infertility (vandhyatva) or ill- 
luck of giving birth to still-born or short-lived baby (mrtavatsyatva). 

On completion of ajydhuti the bride would step on a stone-slab (the pounding stone 
which is a common feature of any Indian kitchen) with a handful of parched paddy (laja 
[Sanskrit] or khai [Bengali]) and make an offering of the same to the burning flames amidst 
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chanting of mantras by the bridegroom, which declare the unity and solidarity of the bride with 
the bridegroom and his agnates. The stone-slab on which the bride stands symbolizes the strength 
and firmness of the marital tie and the tie between the bride and her husband’s kin. In course of 
an offering of laja to the fire-god the bride prays to the deities for a long life of her husband and 
increase in the number of her husband’s kin. While the bride makes another offering of laja to 
fire-god(s), the bridegroom recites a mantra which says, “This girl / woman (kanya) must have 
propitiated the fire-gods, Aryama and Pusha. The fire-gods have taken her out of her patrilineage 
and offered her to me on a permanent basis”. It is worth perusing how Bhudev, himself an 
advocate of patriarchy and its accompanying feature of virilocality of the newly wed couple, 
finds the divine sanctification of severance of the newly-wed girl from her natal family and patri- 
lineage in the sacred formulae recited at the time of marriage in order to propitiate the fire-gods, 
whose divine dispensation effects the separation of the girl from her natal family and her 
assimilation into her husband’s family. The unnatural fact of uprooting of a girl from her paternal 
family after her marriage and immersion of her identity into the social circle of her husband’s 
family is sought to be justified in terms of the pleasure of the deities. Since the newly wed bride 
has left her parents and natal family for life, she now belongs, says another mantra, to the family 
and kin of her husband. She would henceforth stand solidly united with her husband and her 
husband’s kin in order to successfully fight against all kinds of odds and adversities and also 
against enmities of all those who may be hostile to them. The bride’s incorporation into her 
husband’s family becomes thus complete. 

On completion of lajahuti, the rite of saptapadi is performed by the bride and the 
bridegroom. Saptapadi means “the seven steps a Brahmin bride and groom take in the marriage 
rituals”.”"° For each step taken by the bride, the bridegroom recites a mantra that conveys a 
-message regarding the auspicious effect of the step taken. Thus the bridegroom says, ‘Oh, the 
bride! Vishnu made us take the first step to ensure our access to anna (rice, food), the second step 
for our gaining strength and vigour, the third step for enabling us to perform the daily rites such 
as panca mahayajna, the fourth step for strengthening the bond of love (saukhya) between us, the 
fifth step for ensuring our acquisition of cattle, the sixth step for preservation of our wealth, and 
the seventh step for finding out a rtvik (priest) who would perform worship of deities and 
sacrifice on behalf of us or guide us in performance of worship and rituals.’ “A bride that goes 
seven steps together with the groom is thus made by Sri Vishnudeva (Lord Vishnu) the lifelong 
companion of her husband in carrying out all the duties of life. Prayer has already been made to 
the deities so that she begets a son. Therefore, the husband-wife relationship of the bride and the 
groom is strongly forged.” 

The nuptials of the Hindus, as it is evident from the above account, are elaborate. But, 
the elaborate set of rites and rituals followed in them are not, Bhudev attempts to show, 
meaningless and unnecessary. They lend the Hindu marriage, particularly its Brahma form, a 
degree of solemnity, which is not to be found in the forms of marriage followed by other ethnic 
groups such as the Burmese, the Muslims or the Christians. Bhudev seeks to aver the superiority 
of the Hindu form of marriage to other forms. Is it an expression of Bhudev’s patriotism or 
nationalistic feeling? Or does it indicate his narrow ethnocentrism? The non-Hindu communities 
prescribe the performance of this or that particular act by the bride and the groom, e.g., sharing 
the same seat and partaking food from the same palate by the bride and the groom, or taking by 
either the left-over of the food already eaten by the other (ucchishta bhojan), feeding each other 
by the bride and the groom sharing the same seat, kissing each other. These seem perfunctory or 
even frivolous (taral vyapar) if viewed in terms of effecting a permanent bond of unity between 
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a married couple. By contrast, “Proper appreciation and realization of the spirit and purpose of 
marriage by the bride and.the groom is ensured in.Brahma marriage, when, in addition to the 
chanting of the ‘sacred formulae and kanyadan (gift of a virgin), joint performance of religious 
tasks, joint prayer for offspring, joint pledge to help each other in -carrying out all: through the 
duties and obligations of family life-are simulated-in the performance of the marriage‘rituals by 
the bride and the groom sharing the same seat. Thus; the union of a male.and a female in Brahma 
marriage is a real union which guarantees the joint-performance by them of.the one and the same 
set of religious duties, determination and-pursuit.of a common goal, and realization ofione and 
the same principle of wisdom [through.the performance of the different rites symbolizing 
these]” 

The rituals‘of Brahma marriage do notjust-stop, reminds Bhudev, at making the couple 
conscious of the principles of married, life but make them conscious of the duties and 
responsibilities which they must perform.and discharge in-relation to each other. The groom says 
to the bride, on completion of Saptapadt, “Oh the belle who hast completed-seven steps, thou art 
henceforth my life-partner. I enjoy thy companionship. Let not any woman succeed in her 
attempt to sever:this bond:between us. Let it grow stronger with the positive advice of those 
women who wish us:well.” Addressing the people attending the marriage ceremony the groom 
says, “Oh,.the viewers, all of you may please come-near this fire-place and look.upon this woman 
as one who works for the-weal-of the family and bless her before you depart.””!? The social 
aspect of marriage is thus brought to the fore. The marriage of the bride and the groom is 
recognized by the members of.the community, which witnesses the marriage and approves it. 

The Brahma form of marriage becomes, however, complete only after declaring the 
complementarity of the husband:and the wife in fulfilling the obligations of life in the household, 
and, what is more important, after making-the husband acknowledge and accept his responsibility 
for educating (or. resocializing) his wife and removing any imperfection that.may be found in her. 
The husband’prays therefore to the deities visvadeva(s), watger-god, air-god and Vidhata, for 
their grace.so that the hearts or minds of the couple remain pure. He reminds his wife of her duty 
to perform the household chores and declares his pledge to bear the responsibility for her 
maintenance.and to: work-for her-happiness. He seeks through Gjyahuti and ldjahuti to wipe out 
all the blemishes of his wife. Bhudev considers it a demonstration of the fact that it is the 
privilege of the husband to correct all the shortcomings of his wife. If any fault lingers with the 
wife, that is due to the negligence'or inability of the husband to remove it. Several mantras 
chanted by the.husband seek to-reinforce.the patrilineal and patriarchal principle that the newly 
wed wife will-thoroughly identify herself with the kin-of her husband. -Her action should be 
pleasing:to her parents-in-law, sisters-in-law and brothers-in-law, as well as her husband. It is 
reiterated_a:number of:times-that she should remain devoted to her husband since “Vrhaspati has 
appointed.you to.work'for my pleasure”. The wife should always obey the words of her husband. 
Similarly, the:craving of the husband that the wife should remain firmly anchored into the family 
of her husband is voiced through the mantra chanted in course of marriage. Though, the fact of 
complementary relationship of the husband and the wife is repeatedly stressed in the mantras 
recited inthe marriage-.ceremony. For.instance, in one of the mantras the groom says to the bride, 
“Let.our-hearts -be-united. Let your heart and mind be mine and my heart and mind be yours”. 
The.desire:-for the wife’s permanent stay in the husband’s family is once again reiterated in the 
-prayers to'the deities for-ensunng a.safe journey of.the newly wed couple against any injury that 
may.be hurled on it by the robbers. “No scripture on earth has made such a thorough-going effort 
to unite.the husband with the wife and to unite the wife with husband by all means and to make 
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the two realize complete identity with each other as has been made by the Arya Sastra,” remarks 
Bhudev. 

Manu has it that the Primeval Being halved itself to create man from one half and 
woman from the other half. The samskara or sacrament of marriage is a means for reuniting the 
two halves. A mantra in the Yajurveda, which relates to marriage reads as follows : “I am bereft 
of Lakshmi, you are Lakshmi and I am nobody without you. You are Lakshmi for me. I am the 
Rgveda and you are the Samaveda, I am the sky you are the earth. We become complete when 
the two of us get united.” 

This deep sense of being complementary to each other binds the husband and the wife 
together through the sacrament of marriage among the Hindus. The performance of the series of 
rites along with the chanting of appropriate mantras from the Holy Scriptures conscientizes the 
bride and the groom to this sense of belonging together to the family that is brought into life 
through marriage. It transforms both the individuals into responsible persons who remain 
accountable to each other as well as to the others in the world. It is, therefore, a samskara in the 
real sense of the term. But, the union of a male and a female in other systems of marriage which 
require the performance of such trivial rituals as taking by the bride of the left-over of food taken 
by the bridegroom and vice versa or affirming a contract cannot be, according to Bhudev, as 
complete and permanent as what is accomplished by the Hindu marriage. “The unification 
effected by the Aryan for Hindu] marriage is the real union of the husband and the wife. The 
relationship established through it is inseparable; it cannot be severed in the whole life of the 
married couple or even in the other world. The marital bond in any other land is not as firm, far- 
reaching and holy [as it is in India]”. Bhudev seeks to buttress the preceding point with the 
following statement from Manu : “The family where the wife works to the satisfaction of the 
husband and, similarly, the husband tries to ensure the satisfaction of the wife is sure to enjoy all 
round wellbeing”. He further cites the sloka from Kasikhanda : “A woman who is efficient, 
sweet-tongued, loyal to her husband, and attentive to the needs of all who are dependent on her is 
a wife who is the embodiment of Sree or Lakshmee in human form”. He ends his analysis of the 
nature of Hindu marriage with a sloka from the Ramayana, which depicts the virtues of an ideal 
wife and the nature of intimate and complementary relation between the husband and the wife : 
“Oh Lakshmana! Sita is dear to my soul because she is the wise counsellor advising me as to 
how I should proceed in carrying out my duties, the loyal attendant to me, the virtuous wife 
standing by my side in the performance of my duties, the forbearing companion endowed with 
the fortitude of mother earth, the woman with the affection of a mother, a charming bed-fellow, 
and a mate skilled in the art of exchanging jokes and pleasantries during leisure time.” 

The above interpretation of the relationship of husband and wife and the Hindu marriage 
which effects it seems eminently acceptable in view of the analyses of the same by later scholars 
such as R. B. Pandey and Ramashray Roy. According to Roy, the Hindu marriage is a mimetic 
performance of what has happened in the divine realm. The Hindu marriage is a repetition of 
Yajna through which the Absolute and the Undifferentiated and the One of the Vedic cosmogony 
has transformed itself into viswas or cosmos that becomes manifest in plural form. Similarly the 
marriage of celestial bodies such as Agni and Soma or Surya and Ashwinis is testimony to the 
coming together of two opposite but complementary principles, a necessary condition for the 
process of creation to move ahead. And since marriages are contracted in the phenomenal world 
primarily for begetting sons or daughters as a precondition of the continuance of the race and at 
the same time a step towards repayment of pitrrina (pitririna -- the debt to one’s father), marriage 
in the phenomenal world must be patterned after the divine paradigm and informed by spiritual 
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significance contained in the marriage of Surya and Ashwinis as a contributory element in the 
process of creation. “It is no wonder, then, that the hymns of Surya’s marriage are so profusely 
used in marriage among the mortals who are Hindus”.*”? 

At the empirical level, Roy finds that the regulation and conduct of marriages, 
particularly among the caste groups located at the higher echelons of the caste hierarchy, are 
governed in Mithila according to Paraskara and Gobhila Grhyasutras, which uphold the values 
and principles of Hindu marriage as depicted above. Similarly, Lina M. Fruzzetti, through her 
field research carried out in the subdivisional town of Vishnupur, District of Bankura, West 
Bengal, India, comes to observe the practice of the rites and rituals of marriage, as upheld in the 
sastras and as described by Bhudev, R.B. Pandey or Ramashray Roy, in the Bengali society even 
today. “Although there is evidence of change at some levels”, comments Fruzzetti “there is some 
resilience in hierarchical society. Marriage and ritual preclude drastic changes in the structure of 
the society”.”* Today, the individual still accepts, by and large, the assigned roles in the system 
of hierarchy and fulfills his or her obligation in the sangsar (samsara). “Individual goals remain 
those of the house and line : the continuity of the present with the ancestors, the maintenance of 
ties with bhaiyat, jnati, bangsa and kutum through rituals and participation in the major life-cycle 
rituals; and group’s code of conduct”.!* 

Roy and Fruzzetti show the important role played by local customs or practices peculiar 
to specific families, and, above all, stree-acar (married women’s rituals) in adaptation of 
prescriptions of the scriptures to the demands of specific space and time. They do not, however, 
detract from the basic character of Hindu marriage which more often than not bears a religious 
undertone and emphasizes the value of collective life and decision rather than consideration of 
individual choice and interests. In the West, the position of Asian women is generally assumed to 
be one of subjection and domination by men. This suppression is said to be buttressed and 
justified by religion. Critics of Bhudev’s account of the rites and rituals of Hindu marriage and 
his explanation of the same may point out that he has underplayed the domination of women by 
men in the Hindu system including the rules relating to marriage and family life. “Yet the 
complementarity of the male and female principles is one of the basic tenets of Hindu philosophy 
and Hindu perception of the world.””!° Despite its patriarchal bias, Bhudev’s analysis of what he 
calls Arya (or Hindu) system of marriage and the rituals and values enshrined in it focuses on this 
basic feature of complementarity in the relationship of husband and wife, both of whom perform 
the sacrament of marriage. An anthropologist examining the marriage rituals among the 
Bengalis, the people that constituted Bhudev’s natal community, reiterates with empirical data 
and with grater sharpness, “the analysis of rituals shows the separation and complementarity of 
women in relation to men in Bengali society. Women are neither cut off from nor equal to men in 
the society as a whole; women are both encompassed by and complementary to men in the 
concept of the person, the constitution of lines and houses, the meaning of the relationship among 
relatives, the construction of caste-lunship groups, the indigenous understanding of hierarchy, 
and the idea of male / female relatedness”.*'” 

Fruzzetti’s observations above establish a point very relevant for the present discussion. 
It is that Bhudev’s attempt at describing and interpreting the acdras of the Hindus or the Hindu 
Bengalis is not tantamount to effort towards the revival of the customs that lie buried under the 
layers of experiences of the people who are engaged in the changing circumstances of altogether 
new forms of socio-cultural activities. Even today for the great majority of the Hindus the 
nuptials in their utterances, promises, hopes and fears symbolize a great social transition in the 
life of the bride and the bridegroom. They are no longer carefree youths who do not have to take 
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any responsibility for the others around them. After marriage they are to earn their livelihood, to 
procreate children and to discharge their obligations towards gods, fathers, and the creatures of 
the world. This is the life of responsibilities and cares. “It is only in this sense,” rightly observes 
Pandey, “that Hindu marriage or ‘vivaha’ can properly be understood, which means ‘to lift, to 
support, to hold up, to sustain’. This involves a great compromise and mutual sacrifice”. The 
happiness of married life is not possible in the selfish sense of personal pleasure. “Marriage 
acquires its true meaning and reaches perfection only when the conjugal relationship is based on 
the realization that marriage is a willing sacrifice for the good of the partner, the family, the 
society and the world”.”"8 

The statement above is what Bhudev, it seems, would make about marriage among the 
natives of his community. He would, in addition, stress its sacred aspect. He would highlight the 
statement of Ramashray Roy that marriages among the Hindus are so many examples of the 
Vedic saying that men do as the gods once did. “By following examples of gods, men seek to 
relate themselves, through the act of marriage, to the world beyond, to the world of gods and 
remind themselves of the source from which they have sprung and express symbolically their 
intention to ever renew the relationship between themselves and the gods.” Roy does, of course, 
admit that this primal syzygy, symbolized through marriage, has for various reasons, been 
drained of its spiritual and religious content which has resulted into the eclipse of spiritual 
experience behind the sacrament and rituals of marriage. Nonetheless the mimetic act underlying 
the Hindu marriage “still constitutes a constant reminder of the existence of the quatenarian 
communitarian principle that operates between man and god and between society and the world”. 
This understanding reverberates throughout Bhudev’s discourse on marriage. If one peruses it 
along with his analysis of the relationship of husband and wife and the relationship of the wife of 
the householder with the latter’s kin, one cannot help concluding that Bhudev has not been 
talking of revival of a lost world but trying to lay bare the meaning of the practices followed by 
the people belonging to his natal community so that they can meaningfully do what they do at 
present merely as ritualists, mechanically doing the things without understanding their meaning. 
Also, his contraposing the world of traditional values of the Indians (Hindus) with that of the so- 
called modern world marked by selfish pursuit by the people of narrow and mundane interests 
may be considered a skilful demonstration by a traditionalist and nationalist Indian of the virtues 
of his native tradition to the protagonists of a culture which gives birth to individuals who in their 
apparent bid to register their autonomy turn out at the end into isolated and rootless creatures. 


The Last Rites: Antyesti and Sraddha ` ' 


It is evident in any account of Hindu Samskaras that a kind of śrāddhakrrtya i.e., rituals to be 
performed in deference to the pitrrs (pitris, i.e., the ancestors), which is called nandimukha,””” 
forms part of such major and important Samskaras as annapraSana (first feeding of rice to the 
child), upanayana (donning the sacred thread) or vivaha (marriage). But, there are several 
important occasions where Sraddha is not a mere part of a sacrament but lies at the center of the 
sacrament or itself is the sacrament. Examples are parvanasraddha, ekoddista (ekoddishta) 
Sraddha, ista (ishti) Sraddha, astaka (ashtaka) Sraddha. Bhudev concludes his account of 
Samskaras with an analysis of the latter class of Sraddhas. Such Sraddhas are performed by the 
sons / survivors / descendants of a deceased person. 

One may refer here briefly to the classification of sraddhas as noted by P.V. Kane.” The 
large number of sraddhas enumerated and classified by different authors of the doctrine of 
sraddhas was carried to an exaggerated extent and consequently, the number of sraddhas 
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increased enormously in the course of centuries. One may broadly talk of two verities or 
categories of classification. In one category sraddhas are classified into three types : nitya, 
naimittika and kdmya. An observance is called nitya when it is laid down that it must be 
performed on a certain fixed occasion (such as everyday, on an amavasya or new moon, or on an 
Ashtaka day). The five daily yajnas including pitr-yajna are nitya, i.e., they must be performed 
without an eye to any reward therefrom and the non-performance thereof will lead to sinfulness. 
Passages mentioning the rewards that follow from the performance of obligatory (nitya) rites are 
only laudatory, they only convey that such performances make man pure, but it is not meant that 
they are not obligatory and may be performed only if a person desires the rewards or results 
promised (i.e., such performances are not Kamya). What is laid down for being done on an 
occasion which is uncertain is called naimittika (such as the birth of a son). What is ordained to 
be done in case one desires a certain reward or fruit is called kamya (eg, the performance of 
sraddha on Krttika or Rohini by one who desires heaven or progeny). Vrddhisraddha (performed 
on the birth of a son, marriage, or similar good luck) also falls in this category. The other or 
second category of classification distinguishes between Ekoddishta and Parvana. Ekodishta- 
sraddha is dedicated to one deceased person alone, while Parvana-sraddha is performed on thé 
amavasya of a month or in the dark half of Bhadrapada or on samkranti and in it the three 
paternal ancestors are principally invoked.”' Sapindana (sapindikarana) also falls in this 
category. Sraddhas in the second category are the chief object of Bhudev’s analysis. 

Bhudev does not discuss the funeral rites or Antyesti that are performed in relation to the 
body of the deceased before its cremation. He examines the ritual of sraddha that is performed by 
the sons or descendants of a deceased person after the cremation of his body. Bhudev notices the 
repeated chanting of many Vedic mantras during the observance of such sraddhas. It proves, 
according to him, the antiquity of sraddha which is but worship of the ancestors by the 
descendants.” 

Sraddha is the concluding part of the last sacrament in the life of a Hindu, that is, 
Antyesti or Funeral which marks the termination of his worldly journey. During his life-time, a 
Hindu consecrates his worldly life by performing various rites and ceremonies at the different 
stages of his progress. On his departure from the world, his survivors consecrate his death for his 
future felicity in the next world. This samskara, though post-mortem, is no less important 
because, for a Hindu, the value of the next world is as great as that of the present one. The 
Baudhayana-Pitrmedha-Sitras say, “It is well-known that through the Samskaras after the birth 
one conquers this earth; through the Samskaras after the death, the heaven”. 7” 

Since Bhudev has refrained from discussing antyesti, the same is not discussed in this ` 
work. Bhudev pays attention to sraddha which, in Hinduism, is “a supplementary funeral rite 
involving daily offering of water and occasional offerings of food (pinda) to the three 
immediately preceding generations of paternal and maternal ancestors. These offerings nourish 
the deceased, enabling the subtle bodies (linga-Sariras) of one’s ancestors to accumulate merit 
and to pass along the path of samsara (rebirth) to moksa (moksha, i.e., release). Hence one needs 
sons to feed one after one’s death...... The sraddha rite is a source of merit for those who 
perform it with faith (sraddha)”.* Acara Prabandha examines the rites whereby offerings are 
made to the dead. What it considers in some detail is ekoddista Sraddha or post-Vedic funeral 
rites in Hinduism, performed after cremation of the body to unite the deceased person with the 
ancestors (pitr), and parvana-sraddha, which too is related to the former. “After the Vedic view 
that the deceased joins the ancestors immediately, the belief prevailed that the deceased moves 
into a liminal stage, first of ativahika Sarira, ‘fire form of body’, which is one of great pain. A 
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puraka offering of a ball of rice is made to the ativahika Sarira which can then become a preta. To 
enable the preta to progress the ekoddista rites are observed at six-monthly intervals, culminating 
in sapindikarana, which transfers the preta into the pitrloka (domain of the ancestors)”. In 
Hinduism, there is a condition of the dead between death and joining the ancestors (pitrs). Their 
state is that of a kind of purgatory; and the correct funeral rites (sraddha) are essential if the 
transition is to be effected, since otherwise the preta may threaten the living. The pretaloka is the 
sphere where they remain until the rites are completed. 

Thus, the offerings to the departed soul during the sraddha represent the efforts of the 
survivors to provide him / her with nourishment and guide his / her footsteps to the paramount 
abode of the dead. R.B. Pandey notes that during the Vedic periods, the Fathers or ancestors 
were invited to partake of the offerings in general but an individual invitation was hardly met 
with. “This literary omission, however, does not negative the supposition that the offerings were 
made to the dead as the custom is prevalent in all religions of the world. The sutras have got 
positive rules on the topic.” The Paddhatis or manuals on the funeral ceremonies have fully 
developed the norms and rules relating to Sradhha. Indeed, the literature on sraddha is enormous. 
Kane attempts to briefly describe how sraddha was dealt with in Samhitas and Brahmana texts, 
then in the comparatively older Grhya and Dharma sutras, then in such early smrtis as those of 
Manu and Yajnavalka, then in some representative Puranas, then in the early commentaries of 
Medhatithi, Vijnanesvara, and Apararka, and then in the medieval digests. Many differences of 
detail which arose due to lapse of time, the locality, the sakha, and usages of each writer, his 
individual inclination and ability are found in the performance of the rites of sraddha in different 
parts of India. 

Bhudev’s analysis of the ceremony of sraddhas has got two special features. First, he 
seeks to explain the principles underlying the rites and ceremony of sraddha : the manifestation 
of the One and the Universal in many and varied forms of entities in the cosmos. Secondly, along 
with its spiritual aspect the social aspect of sraddha is focussed on by Bhudev and here he 
defends in a cogent manner the tradition of solidarity of the members of the Hindu community 
or, in the words of Bhudev, of the followers of Arya Dharma. 

An important distinction is noticed by Bhudev between the purpose of Sraddhas and the 
objectives of the practices that are considered Samskaras. In Samskaras the performers’ view of 
the cosmos and its regulator is synthetic. Their attention is focussed on the aspect of totality of 
the cosmos and the universality of the spirit pervading it. But, in the rites and rituals of sraddha, 
one takes an analytic view (vyasti-bhava) of the cosmos and seeks to grasp how diverse forces 
coalesce in the coherent whole of the universal. The performer of sraddha comes to perceive the 
existence of the distinct supernatural forces as well as the way how they are united in the One 
and Universal spirit. In Samskaras performance of worship of the ultimate and absolute, lying 
behind the godhead of different deities, helps one comprehend guddhadvaitavada. But, the rites 
and rituals in sraddha help one perceive how the One and the Absolute spirit immanent in the 
cosmos becomes manifest in many and diverse forms and make one conscious of the distinct 
nature of the separate elements that constitute the Advaita or non-dual. 

The preceding feature of sraddha tums it into an act of worship of the ancestors of 
different and particular persons. The idea of distinctiveness of the specific identities of 
performers and their respective ancestors is prominent in the performance of sraddha. Therefore, 
in sraddha along with the consciousness of the substantive oneness of Brahman (Brahman) 
attention is evidently paid to the individualized forces of the cosmos and Godhead, i.e., 
Visvadevas or Visvedevas.””’ The names of gods referred to as Visvadevas suggest that they are 
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contempleted as the presiding or superintending deities of the external and internal virtues or 
property of substance (dravyaSakti) and energy of action (kriyaSakti), which lie immanent in the 
universe. Though all of them are equally entitled to worship, they are ordered as ten and exist in 
the form of five pairs such as 

vasusatyau, kratudaksau, kamakdlau, dhurilocanau / 

pururavamddravasasca, visvedeva prakirtitah // 

That is, wealth and truth, Yagna or sacrifice and efficiency, time and desire, ability to bear the 
burden and foresight, all the elements that grow on land and in water - these are celebrated as 
visvedeva or visvadevas. 

Each of these five pairs is considered the presiding or superintending deity of a specific 
kind of sraddha : 
istisraddhe kraturdaksah, satyorndndimukhe vasuh / 
naimittike kamakalau, kamyeca dhurilocanau / 
pururavamadravasca parvane samuddahrtau // 

That is, for ishti-sraddha Kratu and Daksha, for Nandimukha-sraddha Vasu and Satya, for 
Naimittika-sraddha Dhuri and Locana, for Parvana-sraddha Pururava and Madravas should be 
considered the superintending deities. 

In other words, Kratu and Daksha have special entitlement to worship in isht-israddha, 
Vasu and Satya enjoy special entitlement in Nandimukha~Sraddha, Kama and Kala are specially 
entitled to worship in naimittika-Sraddha, Dhiri and Locana enjoy special entitlement in kamya- 
sraddha, and Pururava and Madravas have special entitlement to worship in parvana-sraddha. 

The mantra for invocation of the visvadevas clearly indicates their respective spheres and 
specific powers : 
agacchantu mahabhagah visvedeva mahabalah / 
ye yatravihita sraddhe savadhana bhavantu te // 

That is, Oh, the possessors of cardinal virtues! Oh, the very mightily! Please come to this site of 
sacred performance and situate yourselves in the seats earmarked for you respectively and stay in 
your sits (till the end of the performance). 

Visvadevas are the superintending forces of the sraddha ceremonies. They are invoked 
and invited and worshiped in sraddha ceremonies mainly as facilitators of the performance of the 
rites and the ceremony. But, they do not, according to Bhudev, constitute the main objects of 
worship in sraddha. “The śrāddha ceremonies are directed mainly to the pitrs or Fathers / 
ancestors. It is the pitarah who are imagined and worshipped as visvadevas, more specifically as 
Vasus, Rudras and Adityas. Bhudev cites the Sanskrit mantras for dhyana or divine 
contemplation of Vasus, Rudras and Adityas and also offers their Bengali rendering so that his 
readers who are not versed in Sanskrit can get their meaning and form an idea of the attributes of 
visvadevas that are invoked and worshipped. Vasus are eight in number, and there are eleven 
Rudras and twelve Adityas. All these thirtyone gods presiding over the sraddha ceremonies are 
married. Their consorts too are meditated upon as their inseparable parts by the performers of 
sraddha. And, the ancestors who lived on this earth in human form progress, by virtue of the 
merit of punctilious performance of sraddha ceremony, towards the loka(s) 8 or domains of these 
Vasus, Rudras and Adityas and attain the status of these gods or forces. Father is imagined to 
have become a Vasu, grandfather is thought to have attained the status of a Rudra, and great 
grandfather and members of farther ascending generations are deemed to have gained a place 
among the Adityas. 
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Referring to the cosmic time Bhudev points out that the period that is counted as one 

month in human life on earth is considered only a day so far as pitrloka is concerned since the 
‘latter is situated above the candramandala. What is reckoned as Amavasya in the world of the 

mortals constitutes the noon in the pitrloka and hence the tithi of Amavaysa is considered 
propitious for offering food to the pitrs, i.e., the principal or most appropriate time for performing 
$raddha. 

Besides the worship of Visvadevas who are the presiding and facilitating deities and that 
of the pitrs who constitute the principal figures to be propitiated in sraddha, worship of several 
other deities also is performed in sraddha. They are (1) Vastupurusha, i.e., the deity that protects 
the house where sraddha is performed; (2) YajneSvara or the Lord of Sacrifice, i.e., Narayana 
who is the Lord of each and every sacrifice; (3) the pitrs of Bhusvami or the owner of the plot of 
land on which the Sraddha is performed; and (4) goddess Ganga in the Gangetic plain [or any 
other sacred stream]. Each of the aforementioned deities or deity-like entities is worshipped and 
bhojya or offering of eatables is dedicated to each of them (which is accepted by the priest on 
behalf of the deity). 

On completion of these worships the performer asks for the permission of the purohita or 
priest to proceed with the sacred ritual of Sraddha. Bhudev reiterates that the chief objective of 
this part of Sraddha, rather, Sraddha as a whole, is to offer food to the deceased person. This task 
can be accomplished by accepting a Brahmin as a representative of the departed soul and offering 
food to him. “Therefore, to adopt somebody as the representative of the ancestor(s) is the most 
important task to perform in sraddha”.”” 

One may note here what Kane observes about the role of Visvedevah in sraddha. When 
the invited brahmanas came after noon, it is provided in some of the puranas that two mandalas 
should be made in front of the performer’s residence for receiving the brahmanas. The brahmana 
or brahmanas that represent the Visvedevah should be honoured in the northern mandala first by 
the performer himself with water for washing their feet and the brahmanas representing the pitrs 
should be then honoured in the southern mandala with water for washing their feet (hence called 
pddya). The mantra at the time of offering padya is ‘San no devir’ (Rg. X.9.4 — Thus Bhudev is 
correct when he says that the several mantras chanted in sraddha are Vedic mantras). After the 
mantra is recited he should give water to the VaiSvadeva brahmanas and to the pitriya 
brahmanas. After the padya water is offered the brahmanas should come in front of the mandalas 
and sip water (perform acamana). The sutras and smrtis like those of Manu and Yajnavalkya (I. 
229) say generally that the Visvedevah are to be invoked. “It may be noted”, Kane remarks, “that 
in southern and western India brahmanas invited are worshiped, while in Bengal it is the effigy 
made with darbhas (dharbhabatu) that is worshipped (as shown by the late M. M. Haraprasad 
Shastri, catalogue of Mass Vol. III, p. 406). The Sraddha-Tattwa (folio 2 B) of Raghunandana 
provides for the same : ‘puriirava—madravasor visvesham devanam parvanasraddham kugamaya- 
brahmane karisye iti prechet””.*° 

That sraddha in Hinduism is a set of symbolic acts, which are performed in deference to 
the departed and are carried out through various rites and rituals, is common knowledge. Bhudev, 
too, presents an interpretation of the symbolic acts in his analysis of sraddha. But, his speciality 
lies in focussing on the social implications and effects of different parts of sraddha. It is most 
clearly revealed in his insistence that a Brahmin should be accepted and employed by the 
performer of sraddha as the representative or substitute of the deceased person in whose 
remembrance, the performer carries out the sraddha. 
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“In earlier times, Brahmins who were learned, pure in character and sanctified through 
the meticulous performance of rites and rituals were invited to sraddhas as representatives or 
delegates of the deceased ancestor(s). But, nowdays, Brahmins are not”, laments Bhudev, 
“invited as the direct representative or substitute of the deceased ancestor since it is generally 
supposed that there is a dearth of such good Brahmins in today’s society”.~! A replica of 
Brahmin is made with darbha grass and that replica is regarded as the representative of the 
deceased father or ancestor. The replica made of darbha grass which stands for a Brahmin and 
the representative of the deceased father or ancestor is offered seat, water for washing the feet, 
water for cleansing the mouth, and food and is asked to keep silent while taking the food which is 
offered to it / him. 

“In my opinion”, remarks Bhudev, “the deployment of replica made of darbha grass for a 
Brahmin in all kinds of sraddha, in all places and situations is not in keeping with the spirit of 
sastras (scriptures)”.”* Even if it is hypothetically admitted that in older days Brahmins were of 
impeccable character and such Brahmins are scarcely met now-a-days, it is difficult for Bhudev 
to agree to the practice of performing sraddha ceremony with the deployment of replica of darbha 
grass in place of a living Brahmin who is regarded as the representative of the deceased father or 
ancestor. 

Even in these days, when for diksa, 1-e., consecration or initiation into the esoteric mantra 
or prayer-text, Brahmins are approached by many who consider them their tutelary deities, when 
a good number of Brahmins are appointed priests by people who consider them wise advisers, 
real well-wishers, and capable performers of the rites and religious activities prescribed in the 
smrtis, and when, in pursuance of the way of life in accordance with the extant socio-religious 
norms deviation occurs and any penance for that deviation is performed according to the advice 
and direction of the Brahmins, “it is difficult to accept that there is an absolute dearth of such 
Brahmins as can act as the representatives of the deceased ancestors”.** It does not seem 
acceptable that a person cannot act as the Brahmin representing the father or ancestor if he does 
not possess extraordinary qualities. For the circle from which persons may be invited to sraddha 
ceremony is, according to the sastras, wide indeed. Thus, the sastra says in one place 
Samvandhinastatha sarvan dauhitram vitpatim tatha / 

Bhagineyam viseshatah tathavandhiin grhadhipan // 

That is, all the samvandhins or kutumbas, especially, son of the daughter, husband of the sister, 
son of the sister, and the friends of the householder or head of the family are worthy of invitation 
to sraddha ceremony. 

The point that it is not at all necessary to seek for any excellence or extraordinary quality 
in a Brahmin who is considered fit for invitation to the sraddha ceremony becomes clearly 
evident in the following sloka : 

Yastvasannamatikramya bradhmanampatitadrte / 

Diirastham bhojayenmiidho gunadhyam narakam vrajet // 

That is, he who ignores the Brahmins of the vicinity, even if they do not have any blemish of 
moral degradation (patitya-dosha), for the purpose of invitation to the sraddha ceremony and 
invites in their place the Brahmins who may be virtuous but live in distant places is damned to 
hell. 

The two slokas cited above suggest, according to Bhudev, that it is the close affinal kin 
and the Brahmins in a person’s neighbourhood that should be invited to the sraddha ceremony 
which is to be performed by him. One need not necessarily invite Brahmins of exceptional 
quality only to the sraddha ceremony which one wants to perform. The sastras prescribe the 
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performance of sraddha with the help of a replica of Brahmin, which is made of darbha grass, 
only when one does not find a kutumba and a Brahmin in one’s locality. It is stated that 
Brahmanandmasampattau krtva darbhamayan dvijan / 

Srdddham krtva vidhanena pascadvipresu dapayet // 

That is, if any Brahmin is not found in the vicinity, then only one should perform sraddha with 
the use of a replica made of darbha grass, i.e., Darbha-batu or Brahmana and, afterwards, the 
articles given away in sraddha should be offered to a Brahmin. 

“In my view”, observes Bhudevy, “it is improper to do this. The use of replica of Brahmin 
that is made of grass is in every case not in keeping with the spirit of sastras and is irrational. 
Also, the idea that now-a-days Brahmins as learned and as devoted to the established practices or 
rites as the Brahmins of earlier times are not available is incorrect and injurious to the interests of 
society”. Bhudev did not, it is evident from the foregoing, have a blind faith in whatever passed 
for the Aryan tradition. Bhudev was neither a revivalist nor an obscurantist. “Those who do not 
follow the correct meaning of such statements as ‘fire used to come out of the mouth of the 
Brahmins of the hoary past or they were extremely powerful because of the strength gained by 
them through the practice of austerity and meditation or they could do anything which they 
wanted to do’, and remain enchanted with the face value of such utterances, put a slight upon the 
Brahmins of today and injure, undoubtedly, the social bond. Any and every false statement or 
belief is harmful. The belief in the age-old hyperboles about the Brahmins of the hoary antiquity 
is false belief and, therefore, harmful. One may at best say that the number of good Brahmins 
was larger in old times than in present times but to go beyond that is to commit grave mistakes. 
To tell the truth, avoidance of living Brahmins at the time of offering the sacrificial vesell full of 
eatables in sraddha ceremony is but an example of the vice with which the Aryan society is at the 
moment seriously afflicted, viz., one’s abhorrence and malice towards one’s own people or 
community”. 

If people can avoid hatred against the members of their native community and invite 
worthy Brahmins to sraddha ceremony and entertain them with food in a proper manner amidst 
the recitation of appropriate mantras then people might have got a model of how to extend due 
care and respect to the invitees or guests and feed them with a sense of piety and how to protect 
the purity of materials used in ceremonies. 

Even if what is suggested above is actually done, the faith that the ancestor takes food 
when a Brahmin is offered food does not, Bhudev is practical enough to appreciate, grow 
automatically or easily. The purpose of Sraddha is accomplished only where and when the 
performer of $raddha has and nurtures this faith; otherwise it does not attain its goal. Sraddha 
implies offering a gift with Sraddha to a worthy person. Sraddha means, it has been earlier 
pointed out, faith. Therefore, the purpose of $raddha ceremony is accomplished only if there is 
the faith that the ancestor of the performer of sraddha becomes satisfied and happy with the 
enjoyment of food by a Brahmin who is invited to the sraddha ceremony as his representative. 

Faith in what is said in the sastras may make a performer accept a Brahmin to be 
representing his dead father. But, the question is how do the sastras substantiate the idea? Before 
proceeding to examine Bhudev’s argument about the issue, one may refer to Kane’s findings on 
the important question which exercised the minds of many medieval writers viz., Who was the 
real recipient of the offerings (sampradana) made in Sraddha, whether the brahmanas or the 
pitrs? On the basis of the words of Asvalayana-grhya sūtra IV. 8.1 (etasmin kale....danam) and 
passages of the puranas such as the Varaha (1351) ‘vibhave sati viprebhyo asman uddisya 
dasyati’, the MaharnavaprakaSa, Harihara and some others held that brahmanas were the 
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recipients, while others like Sridatta, relying on indications furnished by Sruti passages like 
Vajasaneya-Samhita 19.36 (aksan pitarah amimadanta pitarah) and such formulas as ‘pitar-etat 
te arghyam’ or ‘etadvah pitaro vasah’, held that the real recipients intended were the pitrs. But, 
“as the pitrs had gone to another world and would not be bodily present to receive the gifts of 
such things as sandalwood paste, flowers and clothes, the latter were only handed over or 
assigned to the brahmanas who were for the moment contemplated as not different from the 
pitrs”. 

Discussing the derivation of the term ‘Sraddha’, P. V. Kane observes that the word is 
derived from ‘sraddha’. In the definition of ‘Sraddha’ by the Brahmapurana and by Marici and 
Brhaspati sraddha implies the conviction that what is given up to brahmanas for the benefit of the 
departed person or the fathers will reach him or them in some way.” The Skandapurana VI. 218. 
3 says sraddha is the root (or main spring) of that rite of Sraddha. This means that there is not 
only the conviction stated above but there is a firm belief that a person is under an obligation to 
offer it. 

Apastambadharmasitra observes that in the rite of sraddha the manes (pitarah) are the 
deities but the brahmanas (that are fed) are in the place of the ahavaniya fire (in which in 
sacrifices to gods oblations are offered). “On account of this last sutra Haradatta (com. of AP. 
Dh. S.) and others hold that feeding the brahmanas is the principal act at a sraddha.” Kane further 
notes that in the Vayupurana it is stated that at the time of sraddha ‘the ancestors enter the 
brahmanas (invited) after assuming an aerial form and that when the best of brahmanas are 
honoured with clothes, foods, gifts, eatables, liquids, cows, horses and villages, pitrs become 
pleased. Manu III 189 and the AuSanasa-smrti also support this notion that pitrs enter the invited 
Brahmanas.””” Likewise, the Vishnudharmasutra (20, 34-36) observes that “the departed spirit 
enjoys in the world of pitrs the food offered in Sraddha with the utterance of the word ‘svadha’; 
whether the departed is in the state of a god or in the place of torments (Hell) or in the form of a 
lower animal or a human being, the sraddha food offered by his relatives reaches him; when 
sraddha is performed, the performer and the departed soul both certainly secure vigour or 
(prosperity).””” 

The foregoing discourse by Kane, however, begs the question : Is there any rational 
explanation of the faith in the sayings of sastras that the living Brahmins be taken as 
representatives of the deceased persons to whom sraddha ceremonies are dedicated? Bhudev 
surmises an answer. The sastras firmly believe and suggest that the soul is indestructible. The 
body of the deceased father of a person may perish after cremation but the soul of the father is 
not destroyed and hence its/his power to experience satisfaction is not lost. And, because of the 
all-pervading and immanent nature of the universal soul which exists in every being, feeding of a 
desired Brahmin in the sraddha ceremony held for the deceased father or ancestor and the 
satisfaction derived by the living and invited Brahmin from the food taken and relished by him 
ultimately leads to the satisfaction of the departed soul. The soul of the mvited Brahmin and that 
of the deceased person partake of the quality of the same universal soul. Hence, the living 
Brahmin can and does represent the deceased father or ancestor. 

To substantiate the preceding argument Bhudev narrates an incident from his personal 
knowledge and experience. A gentleman showed great kindness to an hapless boy and provided 
him with board and lodging as well as education. Fortunately, the boy grew up into a successful 
young man. But, after some time the successful young man fell in disfavour of his former 
benefactor because of a serious fault made by him. He felt terribly depressed and was very 
anxious to find out some ways and means to repay his debt to his benefactor. He disclosed his 
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mind to a wise man who advised him to find out a boy who might be as poor and helpless as he 
himself had been in his boyhood and to bring him up with as much care as he had received from 
his benefactor so that the boy might find a decent placement in life. That would be, according to 
the wise man, the way in which the young man could repay his debt to his benefactor. The wise 
man said to the youngman, “Everyone is nothing but an expression of that one and universal 
spirit”. In both the cases the persons offering help would have a similar or same identity and the 
persons helped also enjoy a similar identity because of the omnipresence of the universal soul in 
all beings. Bhudev reminds his readers of this basic truth upheld by the dharma of the Aryans or 
Hindus by reiterating the couple of words in Sanskrit, i.e., sarvam sarvatmakam, i.e., everybody 
is like everyone else. “It is evident, therefore”, observes Bhudev, “that the knowledge of Brahma 
or of the unity of the whole or the unity of the elements encompassed by the whole is a structural 
property of Aryasastra; if this knowledge is not discernible or that clearly discernible in the 
exterior aspect of the rites and rituals of Sraddha, it strongly prevails in the interior part of the 
sraddha ceremony in the form of the rule of accepting a Brahmin as representative of that One 
and the Omnipresent and hence, of the deceased ancestor”. 

Through his interpretation of the rites and rituals and different aspects of the ceremony 
of Sraddha Bhudev tires to transpose the sense of unity of the whole that prevails at the spiritual 
plane to the level of worldly life of the members of his native community. Acts that put a slight on 
Brahmins of one’s locality are severely criticized by Bhudev to ensure that the performer of a 
Sraddha ceremony does not fail to invite a Brahmin from his locality, who would represent his 
deceased father and would take food and other articles offered in Sraddha on behalf of the 
deceased ancestor. He points out the irrationality of inviting Brahmins from distant places to 
sraddha in preference to the local Brahmins. Solidarity of the local community is ensured through 
invitation extended to local Bhrahmins to the ceremonies performed by its members. It is 
reinforced through the expression of reverence to the local Brahmins and through the active and 
material support of the members of the local community for the Brahmins of the vicinity, who 
depend mainly on what they get as fees and gifts in the performance of rituals and worships 
conducted by them. Readers of Acara Prabandha are repeatedly reminded of the cosmic unity 
and harmony so that they can overcome the feelings of narrowness and divisiveness. Bhudev is 
not blind to the blemishes of Brahmins and others in his contemporary society. But, he does not 
like to debunk all the Brahmins whom he finds around him. Debunking the indigenous tradition 
and its upholders, often the fashion of the English educated or Christian missionaries, is most 
detested by Bhudev. Hence he tirelessly attempts at highlighting the ideals which, according to 
him, underlie the traditional system for promoting the weal of all. He tries very hard to make 
explicit the meaning of the traditional prototype of social conduct which bears in most of the 
cases some kind of religious and spiritual connotation. His exposition of the implication of 
sraddhakrtya or what is to be done in discharging the obligations to the ancestors and, herein lies 
the attractiveness of Bhudev’s discourse, towards the living members of the community, thus, 
aims at asserting the strength of his community that lies in properly following its tradition. 

Bhudev’s analysis of the acaras or traditional customs and rites and rituals does not stop 
at just asserting the value of the tradition of his native community and society. In order to buck 
up the sagging morale of his countrymen in the face of the onslaught of the alien system on their 
tradition he wants to assert the superiority of this tradition to those of other communities and 
societies and non-Hindu religious groups. It seems a device for him to fortify the identity of his 
native community and its socio-religious order so that it is not overtaken by the glitter of alien 
systems of socio-religious life that may try to superimpose themselves on the less powerful 
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communities such as the Indians because of their command over political power for the time 
being. This assertion of identity of his own community culminates in Bhudev’s assertion of its 
superiority to other communities. 

The noblest ideas of regarding fathers or ancestors by their sons or descendants as 
partaking of the quality of the Absolute and Universal spirit and as deities informs the rituals and 
ceremony of Sraddha performed by the Hindus. It is, claims Bhudev, not to be found in 
corresponding rituals performed by other communities. True, the Christians, particularly, the 
Catholics visit the cemetery where the remains of their parents and other kin lie buried and place 
flowers on their graves or tombs, mourn their departure, and pray to the Saints or to God for 
eternal bliss for them in the Heaven. But, it is not ordained in their holy books or scriptures. 
Those who do the aforesaid do it largely out of their volition. Prayer by the descendants or 
survivors to the Almighty by the side of the grave of the deceased and reading of the Quran by 
them on such an occasion is considered a commendable job by the Muslims and is regarded as 
facilitating salvation of the deceased. The famous architectural marvels created by the Muslims 
bear evidence of that. 

The Sraddha ceremony performed by Buddhists in China, Japan and Burma is quite 
elaborate. Different types of Sraddha such as adyasraddha, navamasika (ninth month Sraddha and 
varshika (annual) Sraddha, Bhudev points out, are performed by them in deference to the 
deceased. At the time of the aforementioned Sraddha charities, beating of drums and blowing of 
trumpets, dances, devotional songs and weeping for the departed take place. Also, there is no 
dearth of architectural monuments built by the Buddhists. But, the Buddhists never imagine any 
other entity or person as representing or personifying the deceased. Whatever, articles and food 
are offered during the performance of Sraddha are thought by them as articles which are offered 
actually and directly to the deceased person. Indeed, their gestures and postures suggest as if the 
deceased person has appeared before them and may at any time offer them advice or permission 
to do this or that. _ 

“Tt is the Arya-Sastra that keeps to reason in all respects. Only the Arya-sastra recognizes 
the great principle of sarvam sarvatmakam” (i.e., everything is alike every other entity or every 
being is pervaded by the Universal soul). Therefore, here only one finds a wide scope for 
recognizing in a living person the agent or representative of a deceased person as weil the 
Universal soul. It is only the Arya-sastra that indirectly gets the pitrs situated at the heart of the 
sraddha ceremony, it is only this Arya-sastra that can regard their pitrs as gods and imagine their 
loci in the bodies of the brahmins who are invited to the ceremony”. “The mantras recited during 
the performance of the rituals of sraddha clearly suggest”, Bhudev continues “the idea of 
commingling of one with the many and manifest the notion of the constitution of the external 
covering of different entities and phenomena of the Universe by the varied forms of the inner 
spirit or reality that is only one and [therefore] the source of unity of the cosmos [encompassing 
the mundane and the spiritual].” 

Hereafter, Bhudev explains to his Bengali readers the meaning and significance of some 
important mantras which are recited in course of performing Parvanasraddha. Parvanasraddha 
is considered by him the most important among the sraddhakrtyas.”” One may in this connection 
take note of P.V. Kane’s observation that in mediaeval and modern times in the different 
provinces of India different manuals of rites and ceremony of Sraddha are followed by the 
followers of several Vedas. For example, in Bengal the Samavedins, Yajurvedins and Rigvedins 
follow the procedure of parvana-sraddha laid down in the manuals (or paddhatis) of Bhavadeva, 
Pagupati and Kālesi respectively and there are many persons who follow the mules laid by 
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Raghunandana in his sraddhatattva and Yajurvedisraddhatattva.”' A little later in his work he 

mentions that the “Bengal Manual of Parvana-sraddha [is] based on the Brahmanasarvasva of 

Halayudha and also on Raghunandana’s Yajurvedi-śraddhatattva”.” The Parvanasraddhasutra- 

prayoga in Halayudha’s Brahmanasarvasva follows, according to Kane, Katyayana’s sraddha- 

sutra, so also does Raghunandana’s work. The relevant text of Katyayana is cited by him in the 
footnote 1124 to page 504 of Volume IV of his monumental work. 

Bhudev does not at all mention the aforesaid fact of variations in the texts followed in ` 
sraddhakrtyas. He seems to place reliance on what is known as the Bengal Manual of 
Parvanasraddha.”” He picks up certain sacred sounds, words, or formulae which are uttered or 
chanted during the parvana-sraddha and interprets them in Bengali for his Bengali readers. 

1) First, Gayatri. This mantra, recited by brahmins in their daily prayers and worship, is 
repeated in sraddha. It is contemplation, Bhudev notes elsewhere, of the union of the 
intellect of the individual persons with the supreme consciousness and energy that pervades 
the Sun, the cosmos, and guides all the beings on to the road to wellbeing. 

2) The mantra containing “devatabhyah”, etc. 

(Devatabhyah pitrbhyasca mahayogibhya eva ca/ 

Namah svadhayai svahayai nityameva bhavantyuta //) 

is repeated several times (at least thrice). It means perpetual adoration to the gods, to the 
great Yogins, to svadhd, to svaha. Kane cites the relevant verse from the Vayupurana (74. 
15-18) which contains the preceding mantra. The rest of the verse in Vayupurana suggests 
that on repetition of it the pitrs come quickly to the sraddha and raksasas (demons) run 
away and that the mantra saves the pitrs in all the three worlds.“ According to Bhudev, 
through this mantra the performer of sraddha offers obeisance to gods, pitrs, mahayogins, 
svadha (wife of pitrs), and svaha (wife of Agni) and prays so that he can always perform 
ceremonies for the satisfaction of the pitrs. 

3) “Madhu vata rtayate”, etc., are recited by many during sraddha. These sacred words are 
taken from Rgveda (I. 90. 6-8) and form the elements of Madumati verses. The verses are 
so called because each contains ‘madhu’ several times.” It means : let the air remain cool 
and soothing in all the seasons, let the water of the rivers and seas secrete sweetness, let the 
plants yield sweet fruits or corns, let the nights become sweet, let the mornings be sweet, let 
the fine particles of dry earth prove to yield sweetness, let the sky and our Father become 
full of sweetness, let the rays of the sun become sweet or pleasing, and let our cattle also 
yield sweetness in their milk. The essence of the verses is, according to Bhudev, a prayer 
that all the cosmos may prove to be satisfying for our ancestors so that we may also derive 
contentment. 

4) One of the verses which are recited in sraddha ceremony begins with “Ye agnidagdha”. Its 
source lies in Rg. X. 15. 14. It is translated in English by Kane as follows : “(O Agni) 
Resplendent (or self-ruling) along with those (pitrs) who (whose bodies) were burnt by fire 
and also whose bodies were not burnt [i.e., cremated] and who enjoy delight (on account of 
offerings made) with svadha (or as is their wont) in the midst of the heavens. May you 
arrange a body as (the deceased) desires that will inspire him to a (new) life (in heaven)” 
The verse that is recited in the performance of sraddha in Bengal (Bhudev’s native place) 
bas similarity with the foregoing Rk. Kane offers the following English translation of the 
verse as it occurs in Padmapurana (Srsti 9. 171-173): “May those persons in our family that 
were cremated or not cremated be gratified by the food offered on the ground and being 
gratified may they attain the highest world (or bliss)! May this food offered on the ground 
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for the gratification of those that have neither mother nor father nor relative nor any other 
friend and have no food (offered by any one else in Sraddha) proceed for union with them 
wherever it may go!’”“” Kane points out that the remainder of food cooked for $raddha and 
food spread on the ground are the lot (or share) of those that died without the samskaras 
(caula, upanayana and the like) being performed on them and that abandoned their gurus, 
and of (unmarried) women of the family. Bhudev’s Bengali translation of the first part of 
the verse which shows a slight variation from what is cited by Kane conveys the same 
meaning as is suggested by Kane’s translation. 

The second part of the foregoing verse, which begins with ‘yesham na mata’, etc. is 
considered by Bhudev a separate mantra. His Bengali translation and Kane’s English 
translation of the same suggest an identical meaning. 

The verse beginning with “Vaje vaje’ (Rg. VII. 38.8, Vaj. S. 21.11, Taittiriya Samhita 
1.7.8.2) also is recited during sraddha. According to Bhudev, it is a prayer and pious wish so 
that the pitrs who exist in the persons of brahmins invited to the ceremony of sraddha and 
the idol or image of the divinity may protect the food offered in sraddha and protect the 
wealth and articles of the performe(s) of sraddha and may this food proceed to the avenue 
earmarked for and frequented by the gods. 

The mantra beginning with “Aamavajasya” is a prayer for ensuring the attainment by the 
performer of the result of his offering of food in sraddha, for his union with the cosmos and 
Visvarupa or the universal spirit pervading it, for his union with his parents, for his 
attainment of the grace of Somadeva who would grant him liberation. 

In course of offering food in the sraddha ceremony, the performer serves the food in plates 
and invokes over the plates the mantra. 

prthivi te patram dyaurapidhanam 

brahmanastvé mukhe juhomi 

brahmananan tvé pranapanayor 

juhomyakshitamasi maisham kshestha amutramus hmirilloke // 

It means that the earth is thy (i.e., the food’s) vessel, the heaven is the lid. I sacrifice thee in 
the brahmana’s mouth. I sacrifice these in the prana (breath) and apana (breath) of learned 
brahmanas. Thou art imperishable. Do not perish for these (Fathers) here and in the next 
world.” The relevant mantra translated by Bhudev shows a slight variation : brahmanasya 
mukhe’mrte’ mrtam juhomi svaha, i.e., I sacrifice thee, that art amrta ,in the mouth of a 
brahmana, that is the embodiment of the Amrta or Immortal Being. According to Bhudev, it 
indicates that the brahmana who is invited to sraddha and offered food is contemplated as 
the Virat or the Great and Universal Being. 

There is the rite of taking hold of the thumb(s) of the brahmana(s) and putting it on the food 
(served in the plate(s) with the mantra, “Idam vishnurvicakrame”, i.e., Vishnu strode over 
this offering (and, therefore, made it sacred). Since Vishnu by his three strides made this 
earth and other parts of the cosmos holy, the offering made in sraddha which is the product 
of the earth has also become holy. 

The sacred verse beginning with “Ya divya apah”, etc, contemplates the confluence of the 
svarga (the heaven), antariksha (the space between the heaven and the earth), and prthivi 
(the earth), the waters of which, it is prayed, would get mingled with ksira (or sweet 
condensed milk, i.e., acquire all the agreeable qualities like coolness and sweetness), 
promote happiness and delight of all including the brahmanas that are invited to the 
sraddha. 
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Sesamum (tila) is used profusely in sraddha. Tila or sesamum is regarded as sacred and is 
adored with the mantra beginning with “tilosi”. Kane translates it as follows. “Seasamum 
art thou, Soma is thy deity, at the Gosava sacrifice thou hast been created by the gods, thou 
hast been offered by persons who are like ancient ones; through the svadha mayst thou 
make the Fathers and these worlds pleased with us! Svadha! Adoration” 
Apart from sesamum and rice, yava (barley) is an important upacdra or element in sraddha. 
Yava is considered so important that the performer of sraddha says in one of the verses : 
May all the upacaras be completed by means of yava. Kane’s English translation of a part of 
the verse beginning with Yavosi is as follows : “Thou art yava, separate from us those who 
hate us and who are our enemies’. Bhudev translates the verse in the following form “You 
are known as Yava. Please divide and weaken our enemies and create disunity among them. 
We worship you for progress towards the heaven, towards the world above the earth, and 
also for gaining control over the world. Let the deceased who have found room in the loka 
of pitrs be relieved of blemishes. O, yava, you provide the abode to the pitrs”. 
The verse beginning with “San no devir’ is found in Rgveda (Rg. X 9.4) and also in 
Vajasaniya—Samhita (Vaj. 8.36.12). It means : ‘May the divine waters be for our 
happiness’.””” Let them be close to us for bringing welfare to us.” 
A significant prayer made in sraddha begins with “dataro no”, etc, and means: “May donors 
increase in our family, may the (study or teaching of the Vedas) prosper and progeny 
increase (in our family); may our faith (in rites for pitrs [and/or in Sastras]) not vanish and 
may there be plenty of things for us to make gifts”.7*! Let those pitrs whom these invited 
brahmanas represent derive satisfaction from the rite(s) of sraddha. Let the blessings [of the 
brahmanas] and of the pitrs become effective.” 
The mantra starting, with “Mahavama devya”, etc., is an adoration of Indra and a prayer to 
him for his benediction. 
In Ekoddishta and Parvana sraddha a mantra, expressive of the genuine ‘filial piety of the 
performer, is recited : 
Pitā svargah pita dharmah pita hi paramantapah / 
Pitari pritima@panne priyante sarvadevatah // That is : 
Father is the Heaven, father is embodiment of dharma, and meditation on father is the most 
important spiritual exercise. All the gods are pleased if father becomes pleased. Bhudev lays 
special emphasis on this aspect of sraddha, i.e., worship of father. Worship of pitrs (Father 
and other ancestors) constitutes the essence of sraddha in Aryadbarma. And, he sets out to 
compare Aryadharma with other socio-religious systems in terms of their respective 
followers’ attitude towards their fathers and other ancestors. 
Bhudev finds a great similarity between the Hindu Indians (or the followers of Aryadharma) 
and the Chinese. The social codes of the Chinese suggest the same spirit as is displayed in 
the aforementioned mantra in sraddha with which the performer pays his obeisance to Father. 
The Chinese code too observes that if filial piety is nurtured at one’s heart, it soon comes to 
pervade the entire space spanning the world and the heaven, it reaches the depth of seas, and 
if it is cultivated through generations, it buttresses for eternity the virtue of respectful 
obedience which underlines all kinds of religious values and socio-religious order. 
It seems, says Bhudev, that the founder of Christianity too believed that the rules of social 
conduct in the family and the community may be inferred from the very principle which 
underlines one’s sense of piety towards one’s father. Otherwise, he would not have 
repeatedly advised his followers to address God as Father. Hence, according to Christianity, 
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filial piety symbolizes devotion to God or cultivation of the former is a step towards the 
latter. 

3) Nowadays, observes Bhudev, a section of European scholars has come to view Buddhism, 
the disowned and disinherited child of Hinduism, to be the exemplar of the most heightened 
sense of morality. But, the importance of devotion to and respect for father is comparatively 
low in that religion. They say that Buddhadeva became the preceptor of his father and at the 
time of his initiation into the Buddhist order his father lay prostrate before Buddha. The 
anecdote has to a certain extent lowered the value of filial piety though it might establish 
Buddha as the teacher of the world (jagatguru). The Buddhists consider daya (i.e., 
compassion) the basis of all religions. 

4) The place of filial piety is not that high in Islam (musalman dharma) also. The entire Quran, 
says Bhudev, nowhere asks the followers to address the Almighty as Father. It does not 
describe the Almighty as Father. Though every musalman is asked to consider the wives of 
Payagamvar (prophet) mothers, there is a clear interdiction against the followers calling the 
prophet Father. A musalman is instructed to devoutly adhere to the desire of the Almighty as 
revealed in the scripture. He is enculturated with the value of looking upon the Almighty as 
Master and is, as a result, immersed in the state of perpetual subordination to the Almighty. 

5) Those among the followers of Aryadharma who are interested in observing the indications of 
gradual evolution of qualities including spirituality and admire their highest manifestation in 
human beings at a certain stage of their spiritual endeavour receive a jolt when they hear that 
the Mahaprabhu of Nabadvipa [i.e. Lord Guranga or the path-finder of Gaudiya 
Vaishnavism] put, in a state of trance, his feet on the head of his mother, Sacidevi. The 
anecdote suggests that Mahaprabhu did not place filial piety or respect for the parents at an 
exalted position in the system of pursuit of religious values, which was initiated by him. He 
imagined a madhura-bhava or state of sweetness or pleasantness, that went beyond the 
navalakshana bhakti (bhakti with nine characteristics) as praised in the Srimadbhagavata. It 
becomes manifest in the devotee’s feeling and experiencing the state of being an intimate 
friend (sakhibhava) of the Lord. According to Mahaprabhu, the love between God and the 
devotee is an idealized form of the aforementioned sakhibhava, or alternatively, pati-patni- 
prema (conjugal love). Therefore, the Vaishnavas of the sect created by him call Jagadisvara, 
or the Lord of the world, PraneSvara (i.e., the beloved or the lover). 

Bhudev’s concluding comment in his discussion of Sraddhakrtya seems to express his 
ethnic pride. “A comparison of only one part of Aryadharma (i.e., Sraddhakrtya) with the total 
systems of other religions bears out that it is only Aryadharma that is complete; other religious 
systems are only partial and some of them are marked with ebullition of sentimentality which 
transgresses the mark of dignity of dharma”. While declaring the paramountcy of aryadharma he 
seems to emphasize the orthodox version of it and criticizes the deviations from it in the form of 
Buddhism or Gaudiya Vaishnanvism for the innovations made by the latter in imagining the 
relation between the spiritual and the mundane. Bhudev tries very sincerely for explaining to his 
readers the sublime and symbolic nature of the sacred words, rites and rituals pertaining to 
sraddha as well as other Samskaras that a follower of Aryadharma or Hindu Dharma is required 
to utter or undergo. Once the meaning of the gamut of symbols is comprehended, the close 
relation that is imagined in the Hindu view of life between the mundane and the otherworldly, 
between the particular events in human life and the cosmic order, between the soul or identity of 
the particular individual and the identity of the supra-individual, Universal Being becomes 
clearly intelligible. Viewed from this angle, the words and formulae will no longer appear to be 
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meaningless abracadabra, and performance of rites and ntuals will not seem to be mechanical 
repetition of stereotypical practices, as the colonizing westerners and their Indian followers 
allege. Indeed, Bhudev’s discourse on sraddhakriya and the rites and rituals followed in other 
Samskaras is an overt and covert critique of the detractors of the traditional religious lore of the 
Hindus and the accompanying conduct, who dismiss them as an expression of false belief, 
ignorance, prejudice and superstition. 


At the same time, Bhudev may appear to be bragging about the virtues of Aryadharma 
when he claims the superiority of one aspect of it, i.e., the exaltation by one of one’s father and 
ancestors to the position of gods, to the spiritual merit of the entire gamut of beliefs and rites of 
any other religious system than Aryadharma. Maybe, this is an expected and natural response of 
a culturally and politically dominated side to the swagger of a culturally and politically dominant 
opponent. What seems, however, of greater importance for a student of Indian society is 
Bhudev’s portrayal or justification of the mundane social order of the Hindus (followers of 
Aryadharma) after the order of the gods and pitrs in the other world. It is a hierarchical system 
which pervades the cosmos. The relationship of the deceased fathers or ancestors of the deceased 
fathers with the surviving inheritors or descendants is one of obeisance and obedience of the 
latter to the former. An important point to note here is Bhudev’s imagination of a bond of kinship 
between the deceased ancestors and the living descendants. The relationship between God or 
gods and the pitrs, on the one hand, and the surviving descendants, on the other, is not one of 
sheer domination and subordination as may obtain between a master and a servant, nor one 
between the two lovers, but a relationship between a father and a son. A father does not simply 
dominate over his children but thinks about their wellbeing. Deceased pitrs are gods. Pitrs and 
gods partake of the quality of the Great Being and sraddha in Aryadharma is an 
acknowledgement of this bond of kinship featured by caring and responsible patriarchy where the 
loving father looks after his dutiful and respectful but not servile son or sons. Sraddha reinforces 
consciousness of this the kinship and patriarchy which pervades the worldly as well as the other- 
worldly order. The sense of equality of father and his offspring, between God (gods) and 
devotees, between pitrs and putras or ancestors and descendants seems to Bhudev to provide a 
weaker bond than the unequal (hierarchical) but responsible tie bonding fathers and sons for 
promoting social solidarity and maintaining social and cosmic order. Bhudev’s euphoria over the 
features of sraddha (i) of treating pitrs as gods or (ii) of considering the living brahmanas as 
representing the ancestors who are sought to be propitiated, or (iii) of looking upon the living 
brahmana guests, the deceased ancestors whom they represent, and the great Being as partaking 
of the same divine quality is ultimately informed by his intense desire to promote the faith of the 
generation of living descendants in the dignity of their seniors and of the deceased ancestors as 
well as in the value of hierarchy that exalts the living brahmanas to the status of gods or divine 
entities and establishes their precedence over the rest in society. This faith is sought to be 
reinforced by Bhudev through his insistence that brahmanas of a locality should be maintained 
by the rest of residents in the locality through the provision of food, etc., for them and display of 
respect for them in ceremonies and performance of rituals. 


Bhudev would agree to Kane’s observation that the “institution of sraddha is from one 
point of view an occasion for remembrance of one’s ancestors and relatives that were dear and 
near when living”. Hence,”” rites of sraddha and Samskaras are not to be summarily dismissed 
as meaningless practices. He would add to Kane’s view that performance of sraddha every time 
is a reenactment in the life on earth of the cosmic order which works on a certain principle of 
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hierarchy where the higher are believed to look after the wellbeing of those who are below or in 
succeeding layers and, hence, enjoy the faith and reverence of the latter. 


Vratas, Pujas and Parvas 

The final chapter of Acar Prabandha sets out to explain the nature and purpose of the duties and 

activities which are performed by the followers of Arya Dharma (i.e., more specifically, as 

Bhudev suggests, the Bengali Hindus) in connection with the observance of bratas (Vratas or 

sacred vows), pujas (Pūjā or worship of deities and meditation on divinities), and parbas (parvas 

or celebration of holy and / or auspicious days). Bhudev does not define Brata (Vrata), Puja or 

Parba (Parva), maybe, because he takes for granted the familiarity of his audience with them. He, 

however, performs several important tasks. 

1) First, he tries, quite consciously and seriously, to explain the “functions” (as understood in 
today’s sociology) of the aforementioned rites and socio-religious observances. 

2) Secondly, he takes great pains to explicate the symbolic meaning and metaphysical 
significance of these practices and of the deities and divinities that are invoked and sought 
to be propitiated through them. In course of writing about this aspect Bhudev seeks to 
highlight how the idolatry of the Hindus is intimately connected with the idea of realization 
of the One and Supreme Being in its manifold manifestation. 

3) He tries, in the third place, to show the link and conformity between the all-India Vedic and 
Sastric tradition and the Tantric tradition of Bengal. 

4) Fourthly, he suggests, though in an embryonic form, the interconnection of the “Great 
tradition” and “Little tradition” in the realm of observance of bratas, pujas and parbas by 
peoples in different parts of the territory of India. 

One may say, of course, that this four-fold task engages Bhudev not only in this chapter of 

AP but throughout Acar Prabandha. Though, Bhudev has focused mainly on the Hindu 

Brahminical system and has neglected the question of cultural domination by the Brahmins over 

the Sudras or non-Brahmins and also over the women in this system. 

Bhudev observes in the beginning of the chapter on Vrata, Puja and Parvas, “People 
now-a-days engage in quibbling about the religious tenets and ideas. They miss the important fact 
that the observance of vratas, etc., facilitates the cultivation of virtues such as restraint (samyam), 
concentration of mind and thought (ekagracittataé) and experience of the transcendental or what 
lies beyond the phenomenal through a sort of indirect vision (parokshadrshti), all of which 
together constitute a basic or principal feature of the ‘body religious’ or religious institutions of 
the society. The chief means of developing as a person of good morals and virtuous conduct and 
attaining excellence in that endeavour lies in learning and following the correct ways of 
observance of vows and religious rites.” To drive home the point Bhudev offers the following 
equations : “Sacred vows = Practice of right and virtuous conduct = Discipline (Brata [Vrata]) = 
Sadacharer abhyas = Discipline).”**° 

Since all the three kinds of observationces, viz., vrata, puja and parva, have this quality 
of promoting discipline in a person and thus contributing to the development of his / her 
personality, Bhudev does not feel the need to distinguish one from the other and define each of 
them clearly. He, of course, in one place arranges them in a sort of scale of elaboration of the rites 
and rituals involved : Kritya, Vrata and Puja. Kritya is the simplest and puja is the most elaborate. 

That the vratas constitute an important part of the religious activities according to the 
Dharmasastras of the Hindus is evident from the way in which Kane defines the term Vrata. The 
meanings of the word Vrata which Kane derives from the root ‘vr (‘to choose’, to will’) are 
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“command, or law, obedience or duty, religious or moral practices, religious worship or 

observance, sacred or solemn vow or undertaking, then, any vow or pattern of conduct”, 

When persons believe or feel that they must perform certain acts as ordained by gods, 
then arises the sense of religious worship or duty. Similarly, if “a man imposes upon himself 
certain restrictions as to his behaviour or food to win the favour of gods, that becomes [a vrata or] 
a sacred vow or religious observance”™”. 

Bhudev seems to ignore the distinction between ‘sastriya vrata’ and ‘yoshit-prachalita’ 
vrata (“yoshitvyavaharasiddha”, Raghunandana) or vratas observed by the females (cf. Thakur, 
1350 (Bengali). He calls upon his readers to consider the similarities and differences in 
observance of sastriya vratas in different parts of India. The account of such [and other] vratas as 
are prescribed in sastras and are observed in Bengal is available in Krtya-tattwa of Smarta- 
Siromani Raghunandana. Bhudev wants that bis readers should consider a much wider circle of 
vratas. Once the railways have connected different parts of the territory of India, the residents of 
one part of the country, say Bengal, would naturally become interested in the vratas prevalent in 
the other parts and the similarities and differences in the ways of their observance. It has created 
the opportunity for collecting factual information from across the country, which will remove 
doubts and resolve differences of opinions regarding the meaning of the vratas and correct 
procedures of their observances.” 

Bhudev in Appendix 1 to AP has presented a table of vratas, pujas, and parvanas or 
parvans (Bhudev calls it ‘parvaha-talika’ i.e., the list of parvas and the days of their celebration) 
in four columns, viz. 

Col 

Month and Tithi | The name of the Vrata | The devata (god / goddess, | The specific ways in which it 1s 
í or Puja deity) to which it is addressed. | observed in particular provinces 

Bhudev appears to be ‘guided here by an urge for highlighting the spiritual or religious 
unity of India, as effected by the Brahminical order. He shows that 
(1) Certain parvas are common to all the provinces. 

(2) Some others are performed at the same time and on the same or similar occasions but under 
different names in different regions; hence these are to be considered the same. 

(3) A few others bear the same name and are performed in the same or similar manner though 
they are performed in different parts of the country at different points of time of the annual 
calendar. Because of the two aforementioned features of similarity shared by them, they too 
should be regarded as identical with one another. 

The list presented by him reveals, claims Bhudev, that what is a simple ritual observance 
(krtya) in one province is a vrata in another province and an ostentatiously performed puja in yet 
another part of the country. This process of gradual transformation or development of a Krtya or 
simple ritual into a vrata which culminates into a puja as evinced in parvahatalika (the list of 
days assigned for the performance of religious or quasireligious ceremonies or festivals) amply 
illustrates, Bhudev avers, that the Aryans of India (Brahmins in particular) had the knowledge of 
“the principle of evolution which is regarded by the English-educated as the original contribution 
of the Europeans”. 

As a concrete evidence of this assertion Bhudev furnishes the fact that the same ninth 
day of light fortnight in the month of Kartika (October — November) on which the people of 
Southern provinces of India simply take bath for ritual purification and offer gifts or donations to 
the Brahmins and others is considered by the people of the Punjab, Kashmir and Gujarat to be 
Durga Navami (the ninth day of light fortnight which is named after mother-goddess Durga) and 
the people keep fast and observe vrata on that day. 
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Interestingly enough, the same Sukla Navami in the month of Kartika is the auspicious 
time or date for the performance of Jagaddhatri Puja (worship of mother-goddess Jagaddhatri). 
This variation becomes intelligible in terms of relative predominance of Vaishnavism or devotion 
to Lord Vishnu (Vishnutantrata) among the people of South India, comparatively strong or wide- 
spread devotion of the people of Western India to Sakti (Saktitantrata or devotion to the mother- 
goddess that embodies Sakti or power and energy) and still stronger devotion of the Bengalis to 
the Sakti cult.7°’ However, Bhudev admits, this association of different types of religious 
performances on the same day of Suklanavami on the one hand and regional variations of 
religious culture on the other may not be equally evident in cases of various other ritual 
performances or sacred vows or worship of deities. But, men versed in the sastras and conversant 
with the variations of experiences in different times and places should conduct farther inquiry in 
this direction. 

Another important point which, according to Bhudev, merits the attention of the learned 
is the meaning of the krtyas, vratas and pujas. Indeed, in AP Bhudev expresses a serious concern 
over people’s lack of understanding of the spiritual significance or religious implications of the 
vratas or pujas. He, therefore, highlights the role of these vratas, pujas or parvas in their 
realization of the spiritual and divine. Bhudev reproduces, it appears, faithfully what is suggested 
in Rg. V. 63.7 as later cited by Kane” : Dharmana Mitravaruna vipascita vrata raksethe asurasya 
mayaya / ptena visvam bhuvanam vi rajathah sūryamā dhattho divi citryam ratham. It means ‘O 
wise Mitra and Varuna! You naturally (or according to your fixed rule of conduct) guard your 
ordinances with the wonderful power of an asura; you rule over (or shine over) the whole world 
according to the principle of cosmic order, you establish in the heaven the Sun that is (like) a 
brilliant chariot.’ Kane observes, “Vrata and dharman occur in V.72.2 ad VI.70.3 [pra 
prajabhirjayate dharmanaspari yuvoh siktā vishuriipayi savrata], rta and vrata occur in 1.65.2, 
1.27.8, IU.4.7, X.65.8. Speaking generally, ‘rta’ is the cosmic order that has been there from 
most ancient times. Vrata meant the laws or ordinances supposed to be laid down by all gods or 
by individual gods. Dharman meant religious rites or sacrifices or fixed principles. Gradually, the 
conception of ‘rta’ became faint and receded into the background and ‘satya’ took its place. 
Dharman became an all-embracing conception and vrata came to be restricted to sacred vows and 
rules of conduct to be observed by a person as a member of a community or as an individual.” 

Bhudev deplores the steady waning of the knowledge among his fellow countrymen of 
the significance and symbolic meaning of the “Dharmya” activities, i.e., activities prescribed or 
enjoined by Dharma or the order and code of socio-religious or spiritual activities. He shows that 
each such act has threefold significance : Adhyatmik, adhibhautik and adhidaivik. In many cases 
these three kinds of meaning remain explicit in the ‘mantras’ or incantations or sacred (and 
magical) formulae for the performance of the particular dharmya activity. But, the fundamental 
meaning is not obvious in many cases. And, because of deficiency in knowledge of the people 
regarding the sastras and the dearth of Gurus or preceptors offering the correct and adequate 
explanations, attempts at unravelling the hidden and implicit meaning of ‘dharmya’ activities, 
where it is not readily intelligible, are hardly evident in the modern age. Hence, the meaning of 
the ritual observances, vratas and pujas is fast going into oblivion. Efforts towards the retrieval 
and conservation of these meanings are considered by Bhudev a desideratum. Correct 
recollection of the explications offered by the Gurus or preceptors of the implicit meaning of the 
religious observances and their literal reproduction and recounting will definitely help this 
process of restoration and rejuvenation of the lost or forgotten meanings. 
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The threefold aspect of the Real and / or the divinities and of the religious and 
spiritual experience 

Bhudev reiterates that the Arya sastras (the scriptures of Aryas or Brahmins) are marked by an 
emphasis on the devotee’s realizing the threefold, viz., adhibhautika, adhidaivika and 
adhyatmika, meaning of the rituals, religious observances and spiritual activities. These different 
aspects are closely interrelated with, rather embedded in, one another. What do these terms 
mean? 

According to the Lexicon compiled by Monier-Williams (1899), @dhibhautika is derived 
from adhibhuta which means ‘the spiritual or fine substratum of material or gross objects; the all- 
penetrating influence of the Supreme Spirit; the Supreme Spirit itself; nature; (am), indeclinable : 
on material objects (treated of in the Upanishads) Satapatha Brahmana XIV.; Taittiriya 
Upanishad.” Adhibhautika means ‘belonging or relating to created beings, SuSruta; elementary, 
derived or produced from the primitive elements, material.” Perusal of the meaning of the two 
words abhibhuta and abhibhautika suggests how the Sanskrit literature relating to religious 
matters denies any watertight compartmentalization of matter and the Supreme Spirit and how 
matter is suffused with the Supreme Spirit. Adhibhautika has, however, the relative emphasis on 
material or physical aspects of nature and physical manifestation of the divinity. 

Adhidaivika is derived from adhi-deva which means ‘presiding or tutelary deity. 
Correspondingly, Adhi-devam or devatam [Satapatha Brahmana] means ‘concerning the gods or 
the deity’. Adhidaivika means ‘relating to or proceeding from gods or from spirits, Manu; 
Suśruta; proceeding from the influence of the atmosphere or planets, proceeding from divine or 
supernatural agencies’. 

Adhyatmika comes from adhyātma which means, ‘the Supreme Spirit; (mfn) own, 
belonging to self; (am) indeclinable — concerning self or individual personality’. The meaning 
of adhydimika is ‘relating to self or to the soul; proceeding from bodily and mental causes within 
one’s self; relating to the supreme spirit; Manu & etc.; spiritual, holy’.” 

These three qualities and their interrelation become readily evident for a person who has 
the sympathetic and insightful understanding of the relationship of the conscious living body and 
the visible, phenomenal world all around. Selfs cognition of any matter through sensory 
experience originates the adhibhautika state in relation to that?””. Secondly, when self comes, 
through sensory experience, to appreciate the qualities of that matter, the feeling of its basis in a 
certain presiding or guardian deity arises and that originates the adhidaivika state. When the 
force, power or quality of an entity cognizable by senses becomes reflected in or evident within 
the self, the adhyatmika state originates. 

Bhudev tries to explain the whole idea with illustrations. Suppose that there is a lotus 
before a person. The person’s cognition of dimensions and / or qualities such as the round or 
circular shape of the lotus, its fragrance, and its petals and their delicate beauty originates the 
adhibhautika state in relation to the lotus. When the person comes to take the lotus as the basis or 
container of these qualities and experiences the existence of Sridevi as its guardian or presiding 
deity, the self realizes the adhidaivika sate in relation to the lotus. When the (inner) self of the 
person absorbs this adhidaivika experience and gets identified with the Supreme Being seated on 
the lotus within, the Adhyatmika state arises. Bhudev offers a second example, viz., that of water. 
A person derives the adhibhautika cognition of water and its qualities when he finds water in 
different places. When he comes to attribute some force or energy to water because of its 
capacity for cleansing dirt, quenching thirst and nourishing the creatures, the idea of a 
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god/goddess of water arises in his mind and the adhidaivika state emerges. When the person 
comes to reflect upon water as the first or primary creation of the Supreme Being and when his 
self becomes identified with the Supreme Being embodying the most nourishing and auspicious 
water or fluid (rasa), the adhyatmika state (in relation to water) arises. The third example offered 
by Bhudev relates to the process of identification of the self with the Supreme Being manifesting 
itself as the sun. That everything becomes visible with the help of light radiated by the sun is the 
cognition of the adhibhautika state. From the knowledge that the entire universe is pulsating with 
the energy of the sun and the idea that the sun god is the presiding deity in the realm emanates 
the adhidaivika state relating to the sun. The idea that what the sun is for the universe is what the 
heart is for the living body produces the sense of identity between the sun and the heart and that 
between the universe and the human body. From this the next step is the emergence of the vision 
that the same Supreme Being that makes the heart function is the source of light leading to the 
knowledge of the self. And, this realization is adhyatmika in nature. Men seek knowledge or 
understanding of everything in terms of all the three perspectives or stages of realization. They 
remain restive until and unless they have this threefold knowledge of the entities or ideas which 
they come to observe or think about or comprehend.”” 


Metaphysical and Symbolic Meaning of the Trinity : Bramha, Viśņu and Siva is discussed 
next. 

Bhudev insists on the acquisition of proper and adequate explanation of different ritual 
observances, vratas and pujas or parvahakrtya, i.e., observances prescribed on holy or auspicious 
days or festival days, from all the three dimensions, viz., adhibhautik, adhidaivik and adhyatmik. 
Bhudev himself seeks to offer such an explication of the symbolic meaning of the images of the 
well-known Trimurti or triad in Hindu mythology or the three principal Hindu deities - Brahma, 
the Creator, Vishnu, the Preserver, and Siva, the Destroyer.” They are daily recalled and 
propitiated by the Brahmins and the other twice-born during the samdhya-krtya or the religious 
acts to be performed at the three divisions of the day, viz., morning and evening (marking the 
juncture of day and night) and noon (marking the juncture of forenoon and afternoon). They, 
particularly, Vishnu and Siva, are worshipped by the common people as well in different ways 
and on festival days earmarked for their worship. 


Bhudev first takes up the image of Brahma. It is said that Brahma signifies the totality of 
jivas or living creatures.” A perusal of the meaning of the elements or features which are 
reflected on during the meditation on Brahma bears out the veracity of this widely held belief. 
Brahma (i.e., Brahma’s image) has five principal features, 


1. First, Brahma’s complexion is deeply red. The ‘red colour’ is the indicator of desire. Living 
beings such as men are endowed with attachment or passion or desire, though desire does 
not exist as of itself. According to both Sastra (scriptures) and darSana (philosophy), desire 
or passion is the cause of the birth of living beings. Therefore, red complexion signifies the 
world of living beings. 


2. Secondly, Brahma is four-faced. “Four faces’ have varied meanings; 
i) Four faces indicate 
(a) bhiicara or terrestrial creatures. 
(b) jalacara or aquatic creatures, 
(c) khecara or flying creatures, and 
(d) ubhacara or amphibians 
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ii) ‘Jarayuja’ — viviparous, ‘andaja’- ‘Oviparous’, ‘Udbhijja’ or that which grows up from 
under the surface of the ground, e.g., plant or vegetable, and ‘Swedaja’ or born of or 
originating from sweat. 

iii) Four varnas, viz., Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya, Sudra. 

iv) Four Vedas, i.e., Rk, Yajus, Sama, Atharva 

All these four interpretations would be correct in appropriate contexts. 

3. Thirdly, Brahma holds in his hand an aksamala or rosary or string of beads. One meaning of 
aksa is indriya or sense organ; therefore, aksamala signifies the sense organs collectively 
(aksamala—aksanam indriyanam Sreniti aksamala). Living beings are endowed with sense- 
organs. 

4. Fourthly, Brahma holds a kamandalu. Kamandalu signifies the conservation of water or 
fluid of various forms. Water is a fundamental element of the body of every living creature. 
Indeed, the other name of life is water. 

5. Fifthly, Brahma rides a hamsa or swan. The word hamsa signifies nihSwasa and praSwasa or 
the exhalation and inhalation or breathing in (praswas) and breathing out (nihswas) 
(hakarena bahiryati sakarena viset punah). Every living creature lives through respiration 
(hamseti satatam mantra jivo japati sarvada). 


-It thus becomes evident that the world of living beings constitutes the adhibhautika state 
of Brahma and his authority over it indicates his adhidaivika state while the elements of desire or 
attribute of rajas reflected in the active principle working itself out in the self signifies the 
adhyamtika bhava or state in relation to Brahma. 


They say that the image of Visnu or Vishnu represents the most well-rounded 
manifestation or form (or idea) of the Parabrahma as conceivable or conceived of by human mind 
or intellect. A review of the nature of elements or features of Vishnu which are meditated upon 
by the devotees is, therefore, presented by Bhudev. 


First, the complexion of Vishnu is Syama, i.e., he has a dark or swarthy complexion 
(considered a mark of beauty). The colour of the clear and cloud-free sky also is syama. The sky 
provides the space for the sun and the clouds and sustains the universe. Secondly, Vishnu has got 
four hands which are adorned with samkha or conchshell, cakra or the wheel-shaped missile, 
gadā or club, and padma or lotus respectively. All these four articles are contents (adheya) for 
which Vishnu is the shelter or container (adhara). What do these four articles symbolize? Samkha 
indicates the source of sound which is believed to be the attribute of the sky (Sabdam 
gunamakaSa). Conchshell thus represents the sky surrounding the universe. Cakra represents the 
wheel or cycle of time (kalacakra). Hence, cakra stands for time. The word, gad4, signifies light 
or illumination. Gada is thus the indicator of knowledge (by virtue of which cognition and 
evaluation is possible). Lotus is widely known as lokatmaka padma or padma as the embodiment 
of the very quality of life of living beings. The foregoing suggests that Vishnu is the support for 
and embodiment of the sky or unending space, the eternally flowing time, knowledge, and life. 
Man may have the cognition of the qualities or attributes and from that can infer or imagine the 
existence of the whole that encompasses these qualities. In this way man comes to feel, 
experience or realize the parabrahma or Supreme Spirit or Supreme Being and imagine to an 
extent its form also. Then, Garuda is the riding animal of Vishnu. A meaning of the word Garuda 
is what is expressive or what relates to speech, i.e., the Vedas. It implies that the Supreme Spirit 
becomes comprehensible through the Vedas. The foregoing suggests that the One who is 
paramatma or the Supreme Self or the Supreme Spirit, as realized from the adhyatmika 
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viewpoint, is the preserver Vishnu at the adhidaivika plane, and the sky is the feet of that Vishnu 
when Vishnu is sought to be experienced at the adhibhautika plane. 

The most striking feature that engages one’s attention when one reflects on the form and 
substance for meditation on Mahadeva is, according to Bhudev, Mahadeva’s white complexion. 
Whiteness or the white colour signifies the quality of sattwa and the confluence of all colours. 
That is to say, it indicates that state of all-pervading sameness or balance which rules out the 
probability of any alternation whatsoever. This is the state of evenness of the three qualities of 
nature to which is attributed the array of colours. In this state of evenness the creative process 
ceases to work; hence it portends total annihilation. Secondly, the tristila or trident in the hand of 
Mahadeva seems to buttress the same indication. The upper portion of the trident is divided into 
three blades which symbolize the three basic qualities, viz., sattwa, rajas, and tamas. But these 
three blades have united into one and single rod in the lower part of the trident, which suggests 
the advent of a state of absolute evenness where distinction of qualities ceases to exist. That very 
condition is the state of mahdapralaya or total annihilation. Mahadeva, thus, represents both the 
moment of creation and the moment of annihilation. Thirdly, there is a dambaru or damaru or a 
smal] drum or tabor in the other hand of Siva. Damaru is a musical instrument for producing 
sound and, therefore, a signifier of the sky. Fourthly, Mahadeva has got three eyes. They 
symbolize the sun, the moon and the fire. He therefore is virata or the all-prevading spirit. The 
riding animal for Mahadeva is vrsa or bull. Vrsa or Vrsha is justice or virtue personified. Virtue 
of Justice or Dharma is permanent. It exists even during and after pralaya or the destruction of 
the whole universe at the end of a kalpa. When the process of creation starts afresh at the end of 
pralaya, the differences among the created beings are determined by the virtue or merit or 
dharma attained by them in their previous incarnation. 

It may, remarks Bhudev, easily be inferred from the above that Mahadeva in the 
adhibhautika state is Mahakala embracing both creation and destruction. His adhidaivika state is 
embodied in the form of Mahakala which is accessible through meditation. And, his adhyatmika 
state is realized in samadhi’ or when the devotee attains identification with the Supreme Being 
appearing as Mahadeva. 

The foregoing analysis of the mantras for performing dhyana or meditation on the Trinity 
during trisamdhya throws sufficient light on the adhibhautika, adhidaivika and adhyatmika 
aspects of the religious pursuit and spiritual quest of the Aryas (Brahmins and the others 
following them). A farther scrutiny of the mantras for the worship of or meditation on the 
Trinity reveals how these mantras invoke the idea of caturhasta (figure endowed with four hands 
as in case of Vishnu) for symbolizing Para-Brahma or the Supreme Being; that of Trinetra 
(figure having three eyes as in case of Siva) for comprehending Virat or the all-pervading, that of 
white complexion of Mahadeva and his trigula (trident) for signifying Mahakala or Siva in his 
character of Destroyer of what exists at the moment and hence, in other words, Initiator of the 
future, Eternity; and the imagination of blood-red appearance and four faces (of Brahma) for 
indicating the universe of living entities. The plane of universal and immanent Supreme Spirit 
and the realm of what is experiential universe thus coalesce. 

The four attributes of the Divine and the Spiritual, that are enumerated in the preceding 
discussion, seem to underlie also the images of other gods and goddesses, that may, in their turn, 
symbolize many other divine qualities and spiritual attributes. Particular deities are imagined to 
have specific powers or virtues in addition to those which they share with other deities. An 
exploration of the meanings of these varied attributes yields new principles for comprehending 
the infinitely varied nature of the spiritual realm. “It should always be kept in mind that 
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meditation on all the gods and goddesses is a mere attempt at comprehending perfectly or 
imperfectly the manifestation of the one and universal parambrahma or Supreme Being. Hence 
the arya-Sastras, informed by ‘abhedajfiana’ (or the knowledge of the one and the 
undifferentiated supreme reality that underlies all the different manifestations of life and matter 
and consciousness), imagine and seek to comprehend the different attributes of parabrahma or 
{the Supreme Being] and their manifestation in varied measures in different mantras spelt out or 
prescribed by them for the worship of and meditation on the same deity [i.e., the deity and its 
image may remain the same while the devotee may meditate on different spiritual attributes 
through different mantras]. For example, Mahadeva is Parabrahma in one [mantra or form of] 
meditation, Mahakala is the Destroyer who paves the way for new creation and is, therefore, the 
signifier of Eternal Time, in another form of meditation:Jiva or the corporeal or Embodied Self 
that signifies the universe of living beings becomes focussed in a third form of meditation, and 
the Earth and Water that nourish it get highlighted in yet another form of meditation”. 


Continuity between the Vedic and Sastric Lore and Tantrism relating to Sakti 
Bhudev seeks to demonstrate the authenticity of the above inference with the help of a detailed 
explanation of the meanings of the hymns which are sung to propitiate the ten great 
manifestations of the qualities of Mother-Goddess, Sakti. Bhudev here very adroitly dovetails the 
Vedic and sastric lore with the tantric lore of the Bengali Hindus. 

Bhudev does not define Tantrism or discuss it at length. But, the importance of his 
laudatory or admiring reference to Tantra may be adequately appreciated only if one keeps in 
mind the attitude of the westerners and English educated Indians in general of his time towards 
Tantra. Goudriaan succinctly presents the picture : “Tantrism, a field or study almost generally 
neglected by earlier generations of Indologists, has often been subjected to misunderstanding, not 
to say misrepresentation and unearned disparagement. Western scholars with a liberal bourgeois 
background, starting from Christian norms and values or filled with enthusiasm for the Indian 
tradition, tended to consider this part of Indian religiosity as a medley of magic, superstition and 
‘revolting’ rituals; orthodox Hindu intellectuals — sometimes under British influence — were and 
are wont to see Tantric esoterism (sometimes denoted by a peculiar, pejorative use of the word 
“mysticism”) as a willful breach of the social and ethical base of the sanatana dharma, the 
eternally valid code of religious practice” 7$ 

Bhudev himself has not dwelt at length on Tantra or Tantrism in Achara Prabandha though 
another published work by him, Vibidha Prabandha (Vividha Prabandha), contains inter alia a 
number of brief notes on various aspects of Tantra and its role in the life of the Bengalis’”. A 
brief discussion of it will highlight the importance of Bhudev’s suggestions of continuity of the 
worship of Dagamahavidyas or ten forms of Sakti with the Vedic and Sastric imagination of the 
deities. It should, however, be mentioned that Tantrism, one of the main currents in the Indian 
religious tradition of the last fifteen hundred years, has got an extremely varied and complicated 
nature. There is, accordingly, a general uncertainty about the exact scope of the word, Tantra, or 
the expression, Tantrism. Goudriaan mentions the dual meaning of Trantrism. In a wider sense, 
Tantrism or Tantric denotes a collection of practices and symbols of ritualistic, sometimes 
magical character (e.g., mantra, yantra, cakra, mudra, nyasa etc.). They differ, according to 
Goudriaan, from what is taught in the Vedas and its exegetical literature but they are all the same 
applied as means of reaching spiritual emancipation (mukti) or the realization of mundane aims, 
chiefly domination, in various sects of Hinduism and Buddhism. In a more restricted sense, 
Tantra suggests a system, existing in many variations of rituals full of symbolism, predominantly 
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— but not exclusively — Sakta, promulgated along schools (sampradaya) and lines of succession 
(parampara) by spiritual adepts or Gurus. “What they teach is subsumed under the term sädhanā, 
ie., the road to spiritual emancipation or to dominance by means of kundaliniyoga and other 
psychosomatic experiences. It is in this latter sense that, Tantrism is usually known in India 
itself....... Tantric Sadhana is a purely individual way to release accessible to all people, women 
as well as men (at least in theory), householders as well as ascetics”. 

“At present”, Goudriaan continues, “the practitioners (sadhakas) of the Tantric system 
are mainly people who live an ordinary life within family and society. But beside this ordinary 
reality, they try to come into touch with a higher stratum of divine reality by a course of 
identification with their chosen deity who is a goddess”.?” 

Tantrism, as is noted by Dasgupta, spread over a wide region which included Kashmir, 
Nepal, Tibet, Bhutan, Kamrup (Assam) and Bengal (West Bengal and Bangladesh).’” The 
Tantric stream or tradition of Bengal is fifteen hundred years old. And, it has deeply influenced 
the varieties of regional literature. Besides this, the cult of Sakti or Mother Goddess of Sakti has 
had a profound impact on the nineteenth century propagators of Indian nationalism, such as 
Bankimchandra, Sri Aurobinda and others who identified their native land with the mother- 
goddess. Bhudev too in his conceptualization of nationalism invokes the parallelism of Janani 
(Mother) and Janmabhumi (Native Land) and regards the people of India as children of this 
Mother embodied in the form of his own country or native land.” At the religious plane, the 
tradition of worship of mother-goddess Sakti (and Tantrism) remains alive in India even today 
through the influence of such seers as Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and others. 

Dasgupta does not endorse the suggestion that tantras are entirely non-Vedic and non- 
Aryan in nature”’. The idea of mother goddess of present times embodies various religious ideas 
and doctrines of many ages and epochs, some of which are clearly discernible in the Vedas. 
Bhudev’s idea regarding the continuity between the Vedic and the Tantric religious notions gets 
confirmation from a modern scholar such as Dasgupta. But this truth is overlooked by those who 
criticize Tantrism and the trantric way to the attainment of success in the mundane or spiritual 
world. These critics labour under a serious misconception of Tantric practices. “The most 
important part of Tantra is not”, points out Dasgupta, “the philosophical doctrines associated 
with it. Tantra consists, mainly, in the esoteric ‘sadhana paddhati’ (or the systemic enactment of 
esoteric practices) which depends on the use of the human body itself as yantra (or the instrument 
for supporting)”. Misunderstanding and erroneous interpretation of tantra arises from the 
ignorance of the conception of human body as the yantra. As Guenther observes, “Since 
Tantrism aims at bringing man closer to his Being, it employs many methods of which the sex 
experience was only one......... it is not so much the physiological aspect with which Tantrism is 
concerned, but the experience itself and the effect it has on the individual. Somehow, in the 
course of history, Western man has been led astray by his economic and biological model so that 
he can hardly think of sex as anything else but the gratification of a physiological need. 
Consequently, the subtler distinction that Tantrism makes between the as ae side and its 
‘symbolical’ meaning is overlooked and reduced to the ‘nothing but’” 

Bhudev’s elucidation of the symbolic-meanings of the forms of ‘dagamahavidya’™ 
which constitute the essential corpus for tantric meditation may thus be taken for an endeavour to 
dispel the misconception mentioned above. Bhudev’s analysis farther shows that the tantric lore 
demonstrates the principle that the many forms of divinities are ultimately and essentially the 
manifestations of the One and the Universal and Immanent which expresses itself in a variety of 
forms. And, this emphasis in Tantra on ‘One in Many and Many in One’ is the basic principle of 
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the Vedic and Sastric religious lore as well. In this way the tantric lore and the Vedic and sastric 
literature constitute one continuous series. 


It may not be totally erroneous to read in Bhudev’s discourse his effort to make his 
countrymen aware of their fundamental unity despite the diversities in their religious views and 
practices. Bhudev would have definitely agreed to the following point made by Dasgupta : 
“Though the vision of the One and the Universal is realized mainly at the level of the most 
enlightened in the ranks of philosophers and sadhakas [the devotees and ascetics seeking the 
divine], this realization of the one develops into a social heritage to be shared by the common 
people who come to experience it, maybe, dimly. Consequently, they too come to rely on the 
idea of the one or the unity of godhead in their interpretation of religious ideas and experiences, 
however prolific they may prove to be in discovering or inventing the large variety of images and 
idols of the divine in order to find solutions to the varied problems of practical life", And, this 
unity at the level of religious understanding may lead to unity at the social plane as well. 


Bhudev examines several manifestations of DaSamahavidya and explains the symbolic 
meaning of different features of their images. Here his analysis of the features of the image of 
Kali or Kalika Devi, the first one of the ten manifestations of Sakti, only may be considered. The 
hymn for Kalika Devi suggests that the Devi is dark-complexioned, adorned with the wreath of 
severed heads and endowed with four hands—holding a large falchion in one hand, an instantly 
severed head in another hand, offering assurance against evils by one hand and promising boons 
through another hand. She is one who has the four quarters of the universe as her only clothing, 
i.e., is naked, and is smeared with the blood oozing out of the wreath of severed heads; she has 
two arrows for her earrings; her appearance is fierce because of her terrible tusks; her breasts are 
plump and jutting; her loincloth is made of hands severed off from corpses; blood is coming out 
from the two corners of her mouth; she resides in the cremation ground; she is endowed with 
three eyes, she has her feet placed on the heart of Mahadeva; she is surrounded by Sivas, or 
jackals or vixen; she is engaged in an amorous play with Mahadeva in the reversed state (of a 
copulating male and female); and her face shines with happiness. 


According to the hymn, Kalika is endowed with four hands and is thus an embodiment of 
Parabrahma bestowing salvation; she has three eyes and is, therefore, according to the second of 
the principles stated above, the manifestation of Virat or universal or all-pervading. Kalika has 
placed her feet on the heart of Mahakala and hence personifies the unevenness or restlessness of 
Nature and, consequently, represents the creative force; she is smeared with blood and, therefore, 
according to the fourth principle, though she is very dark-complexioned and thus remains beyond 
cognition, the blood-red colour on her person indicates that she represents the universe of living 
entities. 

But what is the meaning of the special features of the image of Kalika? 1) What does the 
wreath of severed heads indicate? 2) What is signified by the just severed head at the hand of 
Kalika? 3) What is the meaning of the two arrows used by Kalika as her earrings? 4) What is 
symbolized by the loin-cloth made of hands severed from corpses? 5) What is indicated by the 
crematorium as the residence of Kalika? 6) What is, again, the meaning suggested by the idea of 
Kalika’s being surrounded by sivas (or jackals or vixen in the ordinary sense)? 

The wreath of severed heads stands for the letters of the Devanagari Script (alphabet) of 
Sanskrit language beginning from the first letter of the vowels, viz., ‘a’ and ending in the last 
letter of the consonants, viz., ‘Ksha’. The name of everything can be written with the help of the 
letters. Therefore, the alphabets or the set of letters is considered the signifier of the natural state 
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of everything. The wreath of severed heads of Kalika thus indicates that she is universally 
existing or all-pervading Brahman.”” 

The severed head held by Kali in one of her hands indicates the state of separation of the 
Jiva or the corporeal or embodied soul (or the soul as existent in any particular individual being 
or creature) from that of Sarva or the Universal and Supreme Soul. Jiva or the particular 
corporeal soul thinks himself / herself as separated from the Universal because of egotism and 
fails to see himself / herself as but a part of Sarva or the Universal and Supreme Soul. But Jiva 
cannot exist unless he / she is held and supported by Sarva. Kalika’s hand holding the severed 
head indicates, according to Bhudev, the appropriate relation of the Jiva with Sarva or 
Sarvesvari. 


The two arrows used as two earrings of Kalika stand for the sun and the moon. If one 
imagines that Dakshina Kalika faces the North with her disheveled, jade-black hair spreading 
out, which resembles the dark sky, one readily envisions the rising moon in the eastern horizon 
and the setting sun on the western horizon and these two—the moon and the sun—form the two 
earrings of Kalika. Bhudev shows that the ornaments for the ears of the Mother-goddess have 
been interpreted to have this specific meaning also in the hymn for Dhiimavati (one of the 
manifestations of DaSamahavidya), e.g, vame karne mrigankam pranayaparigatam daksine 
suryabimbam, i.e., she has decorated her left earlobe with the moon and the disc of sun adorns 
„her right earlobe. 


The loin-cloth made of the hands severed off from corpses and woven together suggests 
that the person of Devi or goddess is made of panca-bhuta or five elements of earth, air, fire, 
water and akasa (sky). The word Sava means water as well as corpse. Water is one of the 5 
elements. Therefore, Kalika, the creative force, is covered by the five elements. Thus, the loin- 
cloth of hands severed off from the corpses is suggestive of the play of qualities of the five 
elements in this manifestation of mother-goddess. The goddess is latently embedded in the five 
elements. 


Śmaśānālayavāsa or the location of Devi’s abode in the crematorium suggests again her 
location in the panca-mahabhiita. Bhudev notes in the footnote the following significance of 
śmaśäna : mahantyapica bhitani pralaye samupasthi’te Serate’tra Savabhiitva SmaSanam 
tatto’bhavat. Wherever the five elements may be, the Devi is embedded in them. That the Devi is 
surrounded by the sivas indicates that she bestows all kinds of wellbeing (Siva—sivam kalyanam 
bhavati asyā i.e., from the one from whom wellbeing flows). 


As one reflects on the metaphorical language of the hymn for meditation on Kalika, one 
may enunciate several clues to the understanding of the symbolic meaning of the features of the 
Devi. 

1) The dark complexion suggests that she lies beyond the ambit of direct perception through 
five senses. 

2) The wreath of severed heads is indicative of the alphabet or set of letters. 

3) The severed head is the blind egotism of jiva. 

4) Devi’s lack of clothings except the quarters of the universe suggests her all-pervasiveness. 

5) Her plump and jutting breasts signify her quality of nourishing the universe. 

6) Her appearance made frightful by her terrible tusks symbolizes the destructive force. 

7) The blood overflowing the two corners of Devi’s mouth suggests that creation of life follows 
destruction or destruction contains the seed of creation. 
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8) Devi’s dalliance with Mahadeva in a reversed position suggests that creation is not possible 
simply by virtue of the flow of time if there is no appropriate confluence of energies or 
forces. 

Bhudev thus enumerates the immediately preceding eight and previously stated four, i.e., 
in all, twelve principles for comprehending the symbolic meaning of the images of the Trinity 
and the other gods and goddesses worshipped and meditated on by the Hindus. He has explored 
the metaphysical implication and spiritual significance of the images of other manifestations of 
Dasa-mahavidya as well as of Mahishamardini and Annapurna with the help of these principles. 
To reproduce the entire deliberation may cause tedium of the readers. 

At the end, Bhudev points out that his explanation is not the only explanation of the 
images of the deities and their features or of the varieties of manifestations of the spiritual or the 
Supreme Being. The above ‘bhautika vyakhya’ or explanation of the qualities of deities in terms 
of the specific characteristics (comprehendible by senses) of their images may differ from the 
explanations of the same, which are offered in different Puranas and treatises expounding the 
ideas of Upanishads. Further, different puranas also differ among themselves in their 
interpretations of the same episodes or phenomena or features. It implies, Bhudev reminds, that 
the devotees may seek to envision the deities worshipped by them in their respective ways and 
may come with different interpretations of the same deities and their characteristics and qualities 
according to their respective visions. This plurality of viewpoints and the accompanying freedom 
of professing such viewpoints is an important aspect of Arya Dharma or the religious values and 
practices of the Aryas or Hindus. 

Bhudev has seriously questioned the intelligence and wisdom of the critics of idolatry or 
image-worship of the Hindus. The images of different gods and goddesses of the Hindus 
appeared grotesque, or in the least, confounding, to the Christian missionaries who sought to 
debunk the Hindus because of their worship of images of gods and goddesses. Thus, English- 
educated Bengalis or Indians, even when they did not embrace Christianity, also became 
sceptical of the religious doctrines and practices of the Hindus. The metaphysical significance of 
the Hindu pantheon and the rites and rituals performed by the Hindus went almost into oblivion 
so far the majority of the Hindus was concerned. In Bhudev’s writings one finds a sincere effort 
to redeem the situation. He observes, “....... according to a section of the intelligentsia this kind 
of bhautika vyakhya or exposition of the meaning and significance of the spiritual entities in 
terms of features of their images would not do justice to the real meaning of what is spiritual and 
would weaken the sense of reverence for the spiritual and also for the sanctity of Dharma. Those 
who hold this view labour under a serious misconception. Perhaps, they think that focussing on 
the adhibhautika vyakhya or explanation of the nature of the divine and the spiritual in terms of 
the features of their images or idols (i.e., features of the objective universe) will hinder the 
devotees’ comprehension of the adhidaivika or divine aspects of the spiritual or religious or their 
realization of the adhyatmika stage or the state of communion of the self of the devotee with the 
formless Supreme Self or Being. But, it is not correct. It is only Truth that is Brahma (or the 
Supreme Being). Truth is one but has many and varied expressions. The error of those who 
disparage the worship of idols of the Divine or Supreme is bred by ignorance and superstitions 
resulting from the lack of efforts towards a correct interpretation of the threefold manifestation, 
as indicated in the sastras, of the qualities of the Supreme Divinity in its varied forms””*”. Indeed, 
those who essayed the sastras never suffered the naivete of the critics of idol-worship. Relying 
upon the idea of adhikari-bheda or differences in abilities or variations in competence of the 
devotees for attaining or realizing the religious and spiritual experience, the authors of sastras 
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have from the very beginning tried to show the ways of how to comprehend the significance of 
the messages conveyed by the sastras and to inspire the devotees to follow those paths. The root 
of or the final cause lying behind the images of different gods and goddesses is suggested in the 
following stanza from the Rgveda : 

Riipam riipam pratirupo babhuva 

Tadasyaripam praticakshanaya/ 

Indro mayabhih pururupa íyate 

Yuktahyasya hayayah śatādaśa. 

Citing the above lines from the Rgveda, Bhudev comments” that the Absolute Supreme 
Being that is endowed with the highest and infinite divine attributes expresses itself on its own in 
various forms. There is an association between its different manifestations and the devotees’ 
varying imagination of the divine and the spiritual. The forms of the Absolute are thus infinite, 
though, according to Bhudev, only ten of them are most widely known and prevalent. 

One may note that the Vedangas deplored people’s ignorance of the meaning of the 
sayings of the Vedas and the sastras : “Sthanurayam bharaharah / kilabhiidadhityavedam na 
bijanati yo’artham”. That is, he who fails, after reading the Vedas, to comprehend the implicit 
meaning or significance of the sayings of the Vedas is comparable to the beast of burden (since 
in Vedic times the literal meaning of the Vedas was known to those who had the spiritual 
entitlement to the Vedic knowledge)”. 

Bhudev cites also the following counsel of the Smrtis regarding the sequential stages of 
how to worship or meditate on God or the Supreme Being : 

“Atha nirakare laksyabaddham kartum 
na Saknoti, tadā prthivyaptejovayvakasa 
manobuddhyavyaktapurushanam 
pürvam purvam dhyatva tatra 
taccalaksyam parityajya aparam 
aparam dhyayet evam 
purusadhyanamarabheta”. 

Bhudev does not provide any Bengali rendering of the foregoing sloka. It means that 
when a person fails to concentrate on the formless Purusha or Supreme Being, he will try to 
meditate on its manifestations in the shape of earth, water, air, energy and the sky in a gradual 
order. And, once he succeeds in increasing his concentration, he should start meditating on 
Purusha. And, Bhudev immediately reminds his audience, he attains the desirable in every form 
of worship if he is sincere. 

The Bhagavadgita says : 

Yo yo yam yam tanum bhaktah 

Sraddhayarcitumicchati / 

Tasya tasyacalam sraddham 

Tameva vidadhamyaham. 

There is no Bengali rendering of this sloka either by Bhudev. In English rendering it 
stands as follows : “....... whatever may be the divine body that any loyal person (bhakta who 
faithfully worships a god without necessarily knowing that god is an embodiment of Krsna) 
seeks to worship with faith, it is I who make his faith in that body unshakable””*’. 

Thus, if a devotee who is at a lower rung of the ladder leading to the realization of God 
or the Supreme Being and fails to comprehend what is told or suggested by those who are at the 
higher rungs, he or she should not, thereby and therefore, be considered to be lacking in the 
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reverence for the divine and the ability for the religious or spiritual experience. He/she remains 
blessed with reverence for the divine in the form which is appropriate for the state of his/her 
relative spiritual or religious advancement. He/she is not led astray. There is thus a continuity 
between the worship of the images or idols of gods and goddesses and the realization of the 
formless and abstract Supreme Being. This is the way how the Hindu or Arya Dharma 
harmoniously accommodates the plurality of the ways for seeking the divine. Tantrasastra itself 
is crystal clear on the point when it says : 

Cinmayasyadvitiyasya niskalasyaSaririnah / 

Upasakanam siddhyarthyam brahmano rupakalpana. That is, the imagination of and meditation 
on a particular form or forms of the Brahman or the Supreme Being that is the all-pervading 
consciousness and Advitiya or the one, Piirna or the Perfect, and Asariri or the Formless or 
Abstract facilitates the devotee’s realization of siddhi or ultimate success in his / ber religious 
pursuit or spiritual quest. 

Bhudev concludes: “Thus, the images of gods and goddesses are, undoubtedly, the 
results of creative imagination of the authors of sastras. But, that imagination is not the product 
of arbitrary thinking. The two sublime principles realized and propagated by the wise and the 
sages, viz., ‘sarvam khalvidam Brahma’ (each of these phenomena is Brahman) and “sarvam 
sarvatmakam” (everything is quite alike every other thing, i.e., ev ing is pervaded by the 
immanent and universal Brahman) underlie each such act of imagination”. 

The application of correct exegetical principles — only a few of which have been 
adumbrated by Bhudev in Acara Prabandha — to the krtyas or religious duties and practices 
would, Bhudev feels, reveal in many instances their hitherto concealed meaning and significance 
and add to the reflecting devotees’ understanding of the divine and the spiritual. 


Tantra and Reinforcement of an active life for the Indians 


Bhudev’s discussion of the Trinity of the Hindus and Dasamahavidya in Tantra, as it has already 
been shown, explores the metaphysical significance and symbolic meaning of the images of the 
divinity as portrayed by the Hindus, The continuity between the Vedic and sastric traditions and 
Tantra highlights the fundamental unity of the Hindus regarding the godhead, which is 
suggestive of the unity of their moral and social life. Bhudev’s explanation of Tantra in the brief 
essays included in Bibidha Prabandha (Vividha Prabandha, henceforth B.P.) throws light on 
another vital aspect of Tantra : its function in promoting the spirit of action and vigour in 
spiritual and mundane affairs of the Hindus. How to inspire the Hindus to take an active interest 
in building themselves up as a self-reliant and self-respecting people with a knowledge of the 
strength and richness of their indigenous tradition has been a chief objective of Bhudev’s 
analysis of the indigenous social and religious institutions. His exposition of Tantra in BP amply 
bears it out. 

The discussion of Tantra by Bhudev in BP seems to be an attempt at converting a 
particular kind of knowledge of the Indian past into a category of the Indian nationalist thought. 
And, as Ranajit Guha pertinently remarks, the remembrance of things past in a people’s life and 
the urge for a people’s own historiography have one thing in common. “Both are informed by a 
notion of the other. What that other is may be determined by culture or contingency or by both 
Pere Whatever the kind of alterity, the presence of the other at any given time always casts a 
shadow in the form of another time — in the form of a past”’'. Since in Bhudev’s time history 
came to replace purana as the dominant mode of reckoning the past, “This mode would 
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henceforth be the vehicle of that alterity which was so essential for any alternative reading of the 
Indian past. For, by designating itself as ‘Indian’, that alternative announced its organizing 
principle as one of distantiation from what was paradigmatically un-Indian, because British and 
colonialist’”™. Indeed, one notices in the writings of Bhudev and several other nineteenth century 
writers such as Bankim “a step towards problematizing the question of colonialist knowledge, to 
threaten if not subvert the hegemonic assumption about its role as a western wisdom powered 
into an oriental void’®....” 

Bhudev’s apprehension of the deleterious effect of English education in causing amnesia 
in his countrymen regarding their own past or tradition is obliquely but clearly expressed in his 
feeling of happiness about the praise for tantra by Rajnarayan Basu, an illustrious figure among 
the English educated Indians of his time. Prior to that he had the feeling that “when the English 
are the rulers of the country (colony), [the colonized] people must learn the king’s language, i.e., 
English. And, if English education breeds in their minds disparagement of their indigenous 
dharma [or religion], every native [of the colonized land] will come to harbour antipathy against 
his or her indigenous system of duties and obligations and religious and moral values. Whenever 
I had that kind of feeling, tears came rushing to my eyes, my heart ached, and I even desired an 
immediate end to my life”. However, on reading the words of praise by Rajnarayan for Hindu 
religion and Tantra sastra, Bhudev feels assured that English education does not inevitably make 
one forgetful of one’s indigenous tradition. He finds the hope that today or tomorrow Tantra 
sastra will come to be venerated again. “The mighty current of attachment to English education 
will ultimately get thwarted by the hard reality experienced by the people — the indigenous 
dharma i.e., (religion and scheme of duties of life) and the motherland will again prove dear to 
the soul of the natives’, Bhudev pines for the advent of such an epoch-maker as will succeed in 
bringing about this change. Pending the appearance of such a harbinger of change Bhudev sets 
out to explain the different aspects of Tantra to convince his countrymen of the efficacy of tantra 
and its ideals and practices in promoting a life vibrant with vigorousness and active habits. For 
“considering our existing conditions and the nature of our Jatiya Charitra or national character 
[our character as a people having its own identity], it is only that dharma (or religion upheld in 
tantra) which will fortify our will-power by instructing us as to how to control our sense-organs 
and overcome our [six] inherent vices [such as sex-passion, anger, greed, infatuation, vanity and 
envy], which will make us avoid wordy duels and keep quiet, which will elevate us to the 
pinnacle of self-reliance by enabling us to come out of the clutches of the witch of dependency 
syndrome [i.e., dependence on others or outsiders for the fulfillment of our expectations], which 
will inspire us to realize our wellbeing through the performance, in private, of religious rites and 
rituals, which will salvage us from indolence and inertia, which will adequately highlight the 
efficacy of ceaseless effort to perform what is prescribed in the sastras, and will succeed in 
putting an end to our indigence. According to Lord Siva, in the age of Kali, only nigama (tantra) 
should be regarded as the Vedas””™. 

In another place, viz., in his explication of the symbolic meaning of much misunderstood 
panca-makara (esoteric practices with five ingredients) the first letter of the name of each of 
which is the phonetic equivalent of ‘ma’, Bhudev points out that the Sanatana, Arya or Hindu 
Dharma as enshrined in the Vedas, sastras and Tantras has never been thoroughly other- 
worldly. It has tried to strike a balance between people’s mundane life and their spiritual quest or 
quest for the realization of otherworldly values and ideas, e.g., moksha or release from the 
bondage of all kinds of desires, and communion with the Supreme Spirit. Only in the present age 
or Kali Yuga the Hindus have fallen from that state of harmony and have lagged behind other 
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peoples in the material field. In order to fight against the state of insipidness plaguing their life at 
the moment and in order to regain vigour they should pay adequate attention to what has been 
taught in the Vedas, Sastras and Tantras. Bhudev writes “A review of the nature of the ancient 
Vedas and Sastras makes it evident that accomplishment of mundane duties and attainment of 
worldly pleasures and happiness were intensely desired by the Vedic rishis (sages). Total 
restriction or negation of the urges for satisfaction of worldly desires was not at all intended by 
the Aryas of ancient times and it is revealed through the sacrifices performed by the Vedic rishis 
and the kind of worldly comforts and happiness they solicited as boons from the gods propitiated 
by them. Indeed, as it happens with any people or nation that wants to flourish or gain newer 
heights in life so in case of the Aryas also a preponderance of urges or passion for action, which 
were sanctified or modified by a sense of appropriate limit or restraint, was clearly discernible. 
But then ensued a period of too much of devotion to the pursuit of knowledge, too much of 
obsession with devotional activities and practice of yogas and samadhi or intense contemplation 
of the desired deity, too much of control over the urges or passion for action and satisfaction of 
worldly desires, the cumulative result of all of which was inertia, debility and degeneration. The 
advent of Tantra sastras was a sequel to that degeneration. To ensure the reawakening of the 
Aryas must, therefore, have been the intention of the makers or systematizers of tantra Sastras. So 
the tantrasastras declare again the glory of the desire for development and prosperity, seek to 
reinforce the urges and passion for its fulfilment, and to suggest the ways and means as to how to 
moderate those urges in order to keep them within desirable limits [so that spiritual elevation is 
not hindered]. This is the reason why the renowned reformer Rammohan Roy initiated religious 
reform on the basis of a particular tantrasastra’”’’. 

In his discussion of Tantra in BP Bhudev explodes the myth of other-worldliness of the 
Hindus or Aryas. The cause of their fall Jay not in their tradition but in their inability to strike a 
balance between the pursuit of material interests and the quest for spiritual bliss. The attempt at 
harmonizing the pravrttimarga (or the worldly life as a way to salvation) with nivyttimarga (or the 
path of attaining salvation by renouncing earthly pleasures) is most pronounced in tantra. While 
certain dharma-sastras put an overwhelming stress on the attainment of salvation through 
renunciation, tantra does*not stop with the lessons in spirituality only. The latter prescribes the 
appropriate methods for promoting excellence in all the important aspects and features of human 
beings, viz., their body, mind and intellect, dharma (worldly duties and spirituality), conduct and 
knowledge. Bhudev discovers in tantra an emphasis on the structural unity of different aspects of 
human life as well as of individual and society, though the latter aspect remains latent”. Bhudev 
admits, of course, that Tantrasastra and its practices, which are held in private, put relative stress 
on the attainment of excellence by the individual sadhaka. Viewed from that angle it does not 
directly contribute to the growth of Jatiya Bhava (Bhab) or national sentiment or feeling or 
genius of the nation”. But, it contains very positive lessons for the members of an emaciated 
people or nationality if only they take a correct view of it. The English educated youth dismiss 
tantra along with many other features of the traditional Hindu religious system on the ground of 
the esoteric nature of tantric practices. What is done in private and shielded from the public view 
must be, they argue, immoral! and bad. Bhudev retorts “Is it so? Poor child! You can’t make out 
what is suggested by this requirement of secrecy. Rather, you shall give lecture in English. The 
English Sahibs will pat you on the back, and, if you so pray, they may give you covetable jobs, 
and, you may even enjoy publicity in English newspapers”. Bhudev is thus relentless in his 
chastisement of the anglophiles who, as victims of cultural and economic subjugation, refuse to 
take pains for gaining an adequate understanding of their own tradition. 
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Apart from its metaphysical significance, esotericism of tantra is shown by Bhudev to 
have had a connection with the political climate of the society of the Hindus. Tantrasastra 
emerged at a time when the society was subjugated by the alien people. Political subjugation 1s 
not suffered by a people if it has not lost its strength and courage. The chief purpose of tantra has, 
therefore, been to help the people gain valour and vigour. A subjugated people cannot speak its 
mind openly. In the state of subjugation of a community if any one of its members likes to say 
anything in public, it must be to the liking of the rulers, otherwise the rulers may become 
displeased and hostile. Hence tarntrasastras in their eagerness to instill in native hearts the self- 
confidence, so that they can and should muster mental and physical strength to defeat and oust 
the alien rulers, teach them how to strive in private for concentration of mind and attainment of 
physical fitness and to perform esoteric rites and rituals for attaining identity with the divine~ 
“they do not believe in the exhibition of knowledge of Brahman in the market place”. 

In Chapter (or Part) Two of the second volume of BP Bhudev discusses briefly but very 
clearly’ as many as fifteen aspects or features of Tantrik practice and meditation such as Guru, 
Asana, Mudra, Hathayoga, PaSvadisadhana, Pancha-makara, etc. He shows how tantra 
emphasizes the attainment of both physical and mental ability. 

The most important source of strength and energy of ‘atma’ (atman) or ‘self? is, 
according to Bhudev, will-power. Because of this will-power man is a being capable of freedom, 
a being created after the image of the Supreme Lord and is a spark of the effulgent Supreme Self. 
Worship or Upäsanā through tantra aims at removing physical debility or mental weakness. Yoga 
in tantra aims at removing physical weakness, and sadhan or austere endeavour prescribed by 
tantra seeks to remove mental debility. 

Practices such as Pranayama, sadhan(a), Satcakrabheda aim at removing the physical 
infirmity. Among the sadhan(a)s or austere practices, those performed in accompaniment of (1) 
Sava (corpse), citā (funeral pyre), paticamundi (seat of five skulls), kamalasana (Lotus position), 
etc, are means of overcoming fear, specially, the fear of death, (2) sadhanas known as Lata are 
the ways to overcome the tyranny of sex-passion or lust, (3) observance of what is known as 
Kuticara-dharma helps one get over greed and anger and (4) mental worship (manasa-pija) and 
meditation and intense contemplation improve the power of concentration and generate insight 
and inner strength of the worshipper. 

“If tantrasastra possesses the qualities mentioned above, it does not and cannot, it is 
needless to say, teach or encourage drinking of spirituous liquour or adultery’*"', observes 
Bhudev in repudiation of popular misconceptions or deliberate concoctions regarding tantric 
practices. If at the level of individual performer (of tantrik practices) trantra enhances his 
physical and mental abilities, at the social plane tantra attempts at obliteration of differences and 
discrimination and promotes the idea of unity and identity. It is veerasadhana, i.e., a religious 
way of attaining courage and valour through the braving of dangers and hardship. It enables man 
to overcome the most terrible fear, the fear of death. It compels the sadhaka to perform the rituals 
in the most horrifying conditions, i.e., in proximity with corpse and funeral pyre in the lonely 
crematorium at the dead of night. It also helps man overcome the desire for sex in the company 
of women. 

With the help of increasing physical and mental strength the Sadhaka or the follower of 
the path of tantra realizes in him selfeommunion with Sakti and ultimately with the Supreme 
Being. Its path is complex and difficult and proper guidance from a competent Gum (or 
preceptor or mentor or spiritual guide) is required for success in tantra. However, tantra is, in 
Bhudev’s evaluation, a veritable elixir for a politically subjugated and culturally dispirited 
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community. Bhudev thinks that Rammohan Roy understood the point very clearly. Mahanirvana- 
tantra, which ıs a part of the great cultural heritage of India?” was one of the starting points of his 
movement for religious reform. Brahma Dharma is, thus, more a product of the Indian tradition 
than a result of improvisation on the basis of modernity. Bhudev impatiently asks : “Why, then, 
is Brahma Dharma being despoiled in a non-Aryan manner? Why are they trying to justify what 
is traditional as modern?” For Bhudev, tradition is not simply the dead hand of custom. Indian 
tradition is living and creative. Hence, in place of changing our tradition beyond recognition 
according to the demands of changing times and what is called modern or modernization, 
Bhudev asserts, in a calm and steadfast manner, the need for selecting those elements of the so- 
called modern culture which will suit the genius of our tradition and then adapting them to this 
tradition. This is the only effective way of helping any change or reform grow roots in our 
culture. This applies in general to all attempts at reform in every society with a longstanding 
tradition. Bhudev’s entire account is a sharp critique of the “noisy disparagement of tradition as a 
source merely of obstacle to the realization of a better and future life”. 

Sort of problematization of the interface of tradition and modemity may be read in 
Bhudev’s writings. And, his opposition to modernization as westernization or westernization as 
modernization is prompted by his anxiety to avoid the cultural subjection of his countrymen to 
the west. And, he has valiantly fought the battle for highlighting in his country’s tradition a 
whole set of elements which are considered desirable also by the western educated. 

Critics will, however, find Bhudev’s discourse in the realm flawed because of its 
overwhelming concern with the Sanatana dharma, or Arya Dharma or Hindu Dharma in 
preserving the specificity and unity of the Indians, which means for him, primarily, the unity of 
the Hindus. But, is India the land of the followers of Sanatana Dharma only? What about the 
communities following other religious faiths in India? Are the Hindu unity and the Indian unity 
co-terminous? Then, is it not a fact that there have been so many sects among the so-called 
Hindus? One has to admit of the existence of these problems. However, Bhudev would say that 
he has been concerned with the followers of Arya, Sanatana or Hindu Dharma in general and he 
has shown how the followers of Hindu Dharma have a good number of common principles which 
bind them together despite their differences. Both in Achar Prabandha (Acara Prabandha) and in 
Bibidha Prabanda (Vividha Prabandha) he has shown how the sectarian differences among the 
Hindus have weakened them morally and politically and how this can and must be overcome 
through a proper understanding and observance of the religious values and practices which 
characterize the multiplicity of ways of worshipping sectarian deities and religious observances. 
Bhudev has accepted also the fact of plurality of religious faiths in India and mentioned religious 
tolerance as a feature of Hinduism and Indian culture in general. Since he himself is a Hindu 
Brahman, intellectually enriched with instructions from his father and his teacher in Sanskrit 
language and literature and sastras, he has sought to gain and ultimately succeeded in attaining 
intimate knowledge of the religious lore and the corresponding moral order of the Hindus. And, 
when he finds a threat to it from an alien culture, he tries to explain to his countrymen its 
significance and functions. 


Bhudev’s apparent neglect of the folk elements in Hindu Culture 

The labels of obsession with Brahmanical Hinduism attaches, however, a little too stubbornly 
with Bhudev. Critics of Bhudev would say that Bhudev has not paid adequate attention to what is 
called folk religion, its infinite variety and creativity and its role in maintaining the vitality of the 
religious lore of the Indians through the vicissitudes of time and clime. As Abanindra Nath 
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Thakur [Tagore], the maestro of Indian painting and an authentic interpreter of Indian culture, 
observes, “A variety of phenomena occurring through the cycle of changing seasons has attracted 
the interest and curiosity of the common people who imagine the existence of a plethora of gods 
and godlings and even malefactor deities and spirits at their roots; they seek to propitiate these 
deities and spirits through different vratas or sacred vows with the prayers for abundant crops or 
good fortune or for the fulfillment of sundry desires — this is the history of origin of vratas, 
whether among the Aryans or among the non-Aryans™”. Bhudev does not grant appropriate 
recognition to the imaginativeness and creativity of the folk or common people essaying the 
grand array of colourful vratas. 


A concomitant problem of this non-recognition of the originality of folk imagination in 
the vratas becomes evident when one considers Abanindranath’s criticism of the latent 
dysfunction of Brahmanical hegemony in the realm of vratas. According to him, once 
Aryadharma reached the stage of imagining One and the Supreme Lord, people started again 
imagining a variety of gods and goddesses and creating appropriate vratas and related religious 
performances in Hindu Dharma. And, almost simultaneously a conscious effort was made by the 
Brahmins standing at the apex of the socio-religious system to appropriate and accommodate 
them within the fold of Hindu Dharma. What lies at the root of this apparent catholicity of Hindu 
Dharma is not, Abanindranath remarks, the idea to let every community [whether it is already a 
part of the structure of Brahminical Hindu Dharma or not] follow its own religious ideas and 
practices but the most illiberal idea that all the other individuals and groups that still remain 
outside or at the periphery of the Brahminical system must come under the purview and control 
of the Brahmin priests (purohita) upholding the Hindu Dharma which is projected as one and the 
same. This is why the mould of Sastra is imposed or foisted on every folk idea of gods, 
goddesses, godlings, benevolent or malevolent spirits and the attendant rites and rituals for 
propitiating them. The sastras and their authors clearly indicate this fact. Vyasadeva, for 
example, laid down — “DeSanuSistam kuladharmamagram, sagotradharmam na hi santyajecca”. 
That is, dharmasastra remains abirodhi or unopposed as it remains friendly to ideas that are 
contingent on all kinds of factors : what is suggested by local usage should be honoured at the 
first instance; at the same time, sagotradharma or dharma of one’s own gotra or clan too should 
not be abjured. 


Smarta Raghunandana has, Abanindranath further observes, declared those religious rites 
and conduct, which are observed by the female folk among the Hindus out of their own religious 
feeling or sense of religious obligation but do not find any direct mention in vacanapramaya [or 
the authentic pronouncements] of the munis or sages, to be yositvyavaharasiddha [i.e., what has 
its provenance in the conduct of the women]. MimamsadarSana has to present a separate chapter 
entitled Holikadhikarana in order to establish the Holi or Spring Festival which is popular among 
the common people in Western India as a Vrata sanctified by the sastras. All the religious 
conduct or rites and rituals of the Hindus which do not directly find their sanction in the Vedas 
and Sastras have been pronounced in this chapter as holikadhikarananyaya-miilaka-siddha 
[i.e., sanctioned on the basis of the logic of holikadhikarana]. This ıs a clear instance of the 
attempt of the authors of Hindu sastras to bring all kinds of folk-festivals within the net of the 
sastras. On the one hand, continuous effort has been made to give the stamp of Sastriya vrata on 
the old and non-Sastric vratas; on the other hand, new vratas have been created afresh through the 
imagination of the authors of Sastras. Vratas such as Kartikeya Vrata have been introduced to 
fortify the sastric deities in contestation with the folk deities. 
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Bhudev remains silent on the aforementioned aspect of religious culture in India. The 
conscious effort of the Brahminical system to extend its hegemony over the variegated religious 
beliefs and practices of various communities coming in contact with it has been, the critics may 
argue, underplayed by Bhudev. Despite the movement for expansion of hegemonic Brahminical 
system, there are still, points out Abanindranath, many vratas in Bengal and other parts of India 
which are observed by the womenfolk who do not look up to either the Brahmin priests or the 
sastras for their legitimization or sanctification. The autonomy which is maintained by the folk, 
the womenfolk in particular, from the priest-centric Brahminism has been, it seems, deliberately 
ignored by Bhudev in his zeal for demonstrating the unity of all the groups and communities 
embraced or influenced by the Hindu Brahminical order. 


Resilience of the Brahminical culture including Tantra and its role in revamping 
the identity of the Indians 

It is to be noted, however, that Bhudev has never wavered in his assertion of the Hindu 
Brahminical order and its resilience against the alien value system flaunted by the colonial rulers 
and Christian missionaries. He proposes to present a cogently argued case in defence of this unity 
and strength of the Hindu or Indian socio-religious system and has genuine regards for it. But, 
while presenting an insider’s view, Bhudev succumbs, one sadly notes, to an eagerness to offer 
“scientific” explanations of the phenomena pertaining to the religiosity and spirituality of the 
Hindus. Bhudev furnishes in many places of Acar Prabandha as well as Bibidha Prabandha, 
‘scientific’ justification of the rites and rituals and other religious practices of the Hindus which 
are endowed with metaphysical and symbolic significance. One doubts whether this meaning can 
be conveyed in the language of modern “science”. It is comprehended by one only after 
punctilious performance of rites and religious duties along with a perusal of their spiritual 
significance through the guidance of competent and knowledgeable Gurus or spiritual mentors. 

Indeed, Bhudev bends over backwards to convince the youth of his country of the 
importance of the indigenous customs, rites and rituals including the tantric rites and offers a 
“scientific” or physiological explanation of the appropriate bodily positions and postures of the 
tantrics practising tantra. Thus, he explains the efficacy of dsanas and mudras and yoga in BP in 
promoting physical strength and mental abilities of those who practise them. Does Bhudev try, 
through all this exercise, to highlight the element of reasoning in the faith of the Hindus? 

Tantrasastra has not, Bhudev asserts, mentioned any measure which might be a substitute 
for asan or dsana. Asan is indeed a kind of exercise. Physical exercise strengthens the muscles 
and enhances their motility. A similar result ensures from the practice of asans. “The practice of 
asans is like wrestling””” and it has no alternative in tantric practices. It is claimed in certain 
quarters that the chanting of “jnadnamaya mantra” (mantra embodying the spiritual knowledge or 
wisdom) is much superior to asans which are positions in imitation of flowers or trees 
(padmasana or lotus-position, vrkshasana or tree-position) or non-human creatures (mayurasana 
or peacock position, etc.). But Bhudev points out that human body has at its base the qualities of 
minerals, vegetations, and animals and this base must be strengthened through the asans. This 
task cannot be accomplished through the mental or intellectual methods which are related only to 
the acquisition of knowledge. 

Of course, Bhudev refers to the meaning which lies beyond the physiological aspect of 
asan. The sadhaka in tantra (i.e., performer of tantric practises) all through observes a prayerful 
attitude evinced in the mantra, “yat karomi jaganmatastadeva tava pujanam, i.e., O, the Mother of 
the Universe! whatever I shall do will be part of your worship”. Any work performed by the 
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Tantrics is not outside the realm of puja or worship. “.....In their vision this physical body itself 
is the temple of the intended deity. Therefore, every care taken to keep this temple strong, pure 
and intact is part of the worship of the deity......... The practice of asans is the most important 
part of this series of activities”. Morinis*™ too observes, “The relevance of the human symbol 
to pilgrimage derives from the common Hindu conception of limited spaces being structured 
around significant foci of energy. Within the body are the cakras, and among these one is singled 
out as the seat of divinity within the body”. Bhudev suggests, by way of introduction, this 
symbolic significance of the human body as the seat of divinity in his discussion of the 
physiological effects of the practice of asana or asan. 

In his discussion of Mudra*’, however, Bhudev emphasizes more the external and 
physiological aspect of Mudra than its symbolic meaning. Mudra or the practice of connecting 
the thumb with every other finger or its part enhances the grace of human figure and nurtures the 
spiritual qualities of the sddhaka or Tantric. Bhudev concludes his brief analysis of mudra with 
the following observation: “If a person develops a strong habit of regularly practising mudra, the 
chances of his getting sick or ill are very slender, or, one may say, almost nil; even if he falls sick 
or ill, he comes round quickly and without any great difficulty. There is no convincing reason for 
disbelieving this idea of Tantra sastra. There are European physicians, practising either allopathy 
or homoeopathy or hydropathy, who consider this measure of practising mudras and asans by the 
patients to be superior to any kind of medical treatment. According to them, quick relief from 
specific diseases may be obtained through particular positioning of the limbs of the body of the 
patient and movements of his/her limbs in particular directions; medicine is not required for their 
cure. Tantrasastra too has told the same thing and suggests the administration of medicine only 
for those who do not practise the mudras™"”. 

Stress on the presumed medical or health aspect of mudra is most clearly evident here. 
Bhudev may say that the following observation in Samajik Prabandha regarding achars in 
general is equally applicable to mudras : “The immediate effect of the practice of achars is the 
attainment of worldly wellbeing. Hence achar is not devoid of any connection with long 
observation and practical experience or, in other words, sadachar or good conduct and rites and 
rituals will not differ from what is suggested by actual experience and science.*''” But, this 
delimitation of the function of achars precludes the necessity for interpretation of the 
metaphysical or symbolic significance of acharas or other aspects of dharma as it is understood 
by the Hindus. A more serious problem arises when Bhudev wants to convince his readers of the 
wholesome effect of achara by citing the opinion of the French savant, Auguste Comte, who 
might at best provide an outsider’s view of the practices of the Indians. “Comte has observed in a 
certain ‘work’ by him that the poor should regularly practise the ‘mudra’ of turning their palms 
upside down, or in other words, practise the physical posture of giving something by one’s own 
hand to the others. Comte suggests that the practice of that mudra will drive the muscles and 
nerves in the desired direction of stimulating the faculty of charity or desire for giving something 
by way of charity in the brain of the person practising the mudra”. Comte held the view that the 
practice of particular activity involving exercise of specific muscles is closely connected with the 
activation of specific part of the nervous system leading to the stimulation of related faculty or 
inclination. Similarly, observes Bhudev, cultivation of the habit of performing jap (japa) [i.e., the 
repetition of bija mantra*’’, a mantra, or a series of mantras given by Guru at initiation, counting 
the number of repetitions with the help of the thumb touching the fingers] “keeping the spinal 
cord straight and erect” is not to be taken lightly. One may read here with a sense of satisfaction 
Bhudev’s readiness and ability for engaging in scientific and comparative analysis but some 
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readers may, sadly enough, find in it Bhudev’s compulsion to invoke the authority of European 
scholars or physicians in order to prove the “scientific nature” of the indigenous rituals and 
tantric practices bearing an esoteric meaning. The valiant fighter for conservation and 
preservation of the spirituality of the Indians seems ultimately to give in to “scientism” for 
upholding the value of the customs and rites and rituals of his countrymen. Withal, Bhudev’s 
deliberations in Achar Prabandha contain valuable suggestions regarding the society and culture 
of the Indians, more specially, the Hindus, and the role of customs, rites and rituals and religious 
practices in maintaining their identity and solidarity. 
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(pia) and yoga. Pūjā can involve various preliminary purifications such as the ritual bath followed by bhatasuddhi 
and mydasa, during which the adept 1s identified with his chosen deity (ishtadevata). Piijd of left handed schools 
(vamdacdra) involves the use of the five Ms (pañca makara). Tantric yoga includes mantra repetition and Kundalini 
yoga. Mantra is the most important constituent of sddhana, and through its constant repetition, the sadhaka merges 
into the mantra and thereby into the deity. Visualization of a deity (dhyana) with whom the s@dhaka must identify 
himself, is also an important aspect which accompanies mantra. Beyond this precise meaning, sadhana has been 
applied to a large number of directed practices aimed especially at tapas. The term has also been linked to God- 
devoted practices, not much more austere or ascetic than self-denial and voluntary suffering. In general, to perform 
sGdhana, initiation (diksha) ıs needed from a guru who will give the mantra and specify the appropriate practice in 
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accordance with the disciple’s personality, the lineage of his guru (parampara), and his desired goal. Sddhana 1s 
practised by both householders and renouncers. 

* Bhudev — Carit Part II, pp. 354 — 355. “airy aa gÀ qa ARA wy Aw, Se Ol AS WR oem apie AR - 
CPR pati se ea Se a Bi WY awe Uy, Ce Te ARI Fer TM BO A a A, 4 Be AT 
wre fafa” 

35 Ibid. p. 355. “#eMbely Frida wiht wera aefae satel RS si Ra Ae A weer RIEA TONE RE 
ARII Sar eres AET Praca RNS | 

% Bhudev Carit, Part Ill, p. 338 :“99/9/ a) QPR CRS Aha A: A aR sien cfc Ta, et ae bet a 
AA E eee E ee S 

i 

7 Idem : “Reece wee bet aie we w A A me fen an GER deta ea Ae Be fey ter mate 
a OC WR A ofa atl A aa Tet RAI OBA AMO Vea Mealy afer Ga oe R BI 
shia wits wy acer wate Ge Fite ca Hy wees ace, wey ar BM ert R ae zara” 

ZB Idem : “feral wR, af RRE Beenie ba aa at aed ACN” 

2 Thid., pp. 338 — 339 : “EU Wy Vem, Pepe wee, ok se wee TT aye, Be a atl WAU R ah TE 
we a ashe wea wey Fe, wea weet Pre oa fee aie my SRT ett! UM sia wy Tae 
ae, mae wer e aR wit fai, oe Ae we, Fe wes AE BERT! BAR Fee spree Pate 
ee FUT BE! SRA RARS REA a eRe Ge TG a - aa ey a Ure RR R mated GT 
CARR TAS! weer Pep wk apt Ra welt @ acer RAP AR) FARA Urge Coe Ae - 
oma Fat a fee a Rea ae, Bra acer Meow aaaea AT cae Eh shay we) R fs ee a Eade 
q, o weet fa cece Oa Gr wa a, Regn ano er ere espe, E set ais, E ere WET, BAT 
Gar FR ace ar 

` Baidyanath Saraswati. 1982. Ritual Language : A Transanthropological Perspective 


~ Raimundo Panikkar. 1977. The Vedic Experience : Mantramanjari Berkley, p. 89, cited in Saraswati, Op. Cit., p. 3 

35 Sir John Woodroffe. 1955. The Garland of Letters (Varnamald): Studies in the mantra sastra, cited in Saraswati, Op, 
Cit. F 

3 Woodroffe, Op, Cit. p. 260 

37 Saraswati, Op. Cit., p. 8 

38 Robert Lingat. 1993. The Classical Law of India, p. 5 

3 Idem 

AP, p.2 

“| “the 'darkening' quality, passion, emotion, affection, MBh. Kāv;( in phil.) the second of the three Gunas or qualities 
(the other two being sattva, goodness, and famas, darkness" - Monier-Williams, p. 863. 

“ “vital breath, life, consciousness, strength of character, strength, firmness, energy, resolution, courage, self- 
command, good sense, wisdom, magnanimity, MBh. the quality of purity or goodness (regarded in Samkhya Phil. as 
the highest of the three Gunas or constitueats of Prakrti because it renders a person true, honest, wise, etc. and a 
thing pure, clean ,etc....)" Monier-Williams, Op. Cit. p. 1135, column If 

© AP. pp. 5-6 

“ AP. p.6. cf. $a Upanisad, sloka 3: 
asyurya namo te loki andhena tamasa vytah/ tims te pretyabhigacchanti ye ke cétmahano janah// 
S. R. Radhakrishnan’s translation: "Demoniac, verily, are those worlds enveloped in blinding darkness, and to them 
go after death, those people who are the slayers of the self”. 
His interpretation: “asuryā: appertaining to the asuras, those who delight only in physical life (asu), [and] those who 
are devoted to the nourishing of their lives, and addicted to sensual pleasures”. Further, “For Samkara asuras are 
those who are not the knowers of the Self” ...... Such souls are destined for joyless, demoniac regions, enveloped in 
darkness" (Principal Upanisads. p.570) 

45 AP. p.7 

 AP.p.9 
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2 Steven Lukes, “Introduction” to The Rules of Sociological Method by Emile Durkheim. p. 17 
Idem 

3 AP. pp. 25-26 

+ AP. p. 20 

5 AP. p., 21 

51 A.B. Van Buitenen, 1981, p.85 (Sloka 3:35) 

57 AP, p. 22 (parentheses added) 

* Idem. 

John Bowker, 1997, p. 775, col.2 "Punya (Skt.; Pali, punna). The accumulation of beneficial consequence (loosely, 
merit) in Eastern religions through the process of Karma". Bowker observes on page 535 of his work that Karma 
(Skt.) or Kamma (Pali) means ‘action’, ‘deed’. "Karman [i.e., Karma] is the law of consequence in regard to action, 
which is the driving force behind the cycle of reincarnation or rebirth (samsara) in Asian religions. According to 
karma theory, every action has a consequence which will come to fruition in either this or a future life; thus morally 
good acts will have positive consequences, whereas bad acts will produce negative result. .... In Hinduism, the word 
karma first appears in the Rg Veda, where it means religious action, specifically sacrifice; there is no hint here of its 
later meaning as the force driving beings through samsara. There is some hint of this in the Brahmanas but only with 
the Upanishads do we really find karma in the sense of causality of action - e.g., Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 4.4.5.: 
‘As a man acts, as he behaves, so does he become. Whoso does good actions becomes good; whoso does evil actions 
becomes evil. Whatever action (karma) he does, that he attains'." The relevant part of the sloka is “yathakari 
yathacari tatha bhavati, sadhuhari sadhur bhavati, punyah punyena karmana bhavati, papah papena; athau 
khalvahuh; kamamaya evayam purusa iti, sa yathakamo bhavati, tat kratur bhavati, yat kratur bhavati, tat karma 
kurute, yat karma kurute, tat abhisampadyate.” Radhakrishnan (1990) in The Principal Upanisads (p. 272) offers the 
following English rendering of the preceding part of the sloka. "According as one acts, according as one behaves, so 
does he become. The doer of good becomes good; the doer of evil becomes evil. One becomes virtuous by virtuous 
action, bad by bad action. Others, however, say that a person consists of desires. As is his desire so is his will; as is 
his will, so is the deed he does, whatever deed he does, that he attains". 

© Radhakrishnan, The Hindu View of Life, p. 56 

5! of. S. Radhakrishnan. 1960. The Hindu Way of Life pp 56-57: "Hinduism does not believe in any permanent feud 
between the human world of natural desires and social aims and the spiritual life with its discipline and aspiration on 
the other". 

® Monier-Williams, 1899. A Sanskrit-English Dictionary 

AP. p. 24 

& Monier-Williams, 1899. A Sanskrit English Dictionary 

- John Bowker(ed.). 1997. The Oxford Dictionary of World Religions, p. 931 


© A_C. Bumett 1972. Hindu Polity, p 65 

% G. Buchler. 1984 The Laws of Manu, pp. 105 — 107), emphases added to highlight what Bhudev has mentioned in 
his citation from Manusamhita 

11 G. S. Ghurye, Caste and Race in India. 

P M. N. Srinivas, Social Change in Modern India 

3D. P. Mukerji, 2002 Diversities, p 273, emphasis added 

™ Yogendra Singh, 1977, Modernization of Indian Tradition, p, 31 

T Robert Redfield, 1967. Peasant Society and Culture, pp 41 — 42 

% AP, p. 113 

T Robert Redfield, Op. Cit., pp 40-41. 

7 Ibid., p- 41 
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E AP, p. 30: “.... Reet Ba Wa a aaa Bete TM eae HR ae ae AE cl, aCe URE WE Peete 
Hire We, MATTE A Here BH a RFR Ct aa sat A AE a Bac Bas we aT AE ae 
By whore aah ete TAR” 

* AP, p. 36 

8 AP, footnote at p. 37. 

* Bhudev cites the following sloka : 
gangam punyajalamprapya caturdaśa vivarjayet/ 
saucamacamanam keSamnurmalyam malagharashanam // 

One should perform fourteen types of activities such as Sauca, (or cleansing oneself of impurity caused by urination 
and defecation), acaman (or rinsing the cavity of one's mouth), disposal of kesa or hair and nirmalya or flowers and 
articles offered to a deity, etc., in the stream of holy water of the Ganges or a sacred river. 

35 AP. pp. 39-40 

% AP, p.41: “..... 3 OG et BAS oe bni RA ORRA BA, aA aay Bory ae” 

© AP, p.47. 

38 AP, p. 52 : upadhyayasya yovrttim dattvadhyapayati dvijān / kinnadattam bhavettena dharmakāmārthamicchatā // 

® AP, p. 52. : “SA PE We wa m ses tie we a we, cw a Baa A foe SRS gA a A R fia, 
waa are RA a, a eq gem ae a Rae ay SE A a, wa E aR A E a fa amie ha b 
wer foo wy AEF Rw aE a Fey fhe, oe oe wy AB oR Tae ay Ry sire Ae, a Pe gaat VTE” 


on 


G Sd] Treks <a BOR FS Bel ERE wT Ae aie GoM as, MARL © A Vow 
Used | hat STR TIA Ree CIT FA 

95 Idem: SA PHOT TASH AER RENTS GE Pat ax care yee Boars adaa Bore sia ate © feared aA 
FRUTE 

% J A.B. van Buitenen’s translation, 1981, p. 135. 

” John Bowker, 1997, p. 117: “Ayurveda (skt, ‘Knowledge of Life’). The ancient and traditional Hindu school or 
system of healing, regarded as a supplement to the Atharva Veda. The major early works are the Caraka-samhita 
and the Suéruta-samhita, 1°-4® century. Hindu medicine is based on an analysis of a correspondence between the 
macro- and micro-cosmos. Like the macro-cosmos, the human body is composed of the five elements, earth, air, 
fire, water, and ether. In different combinations these produce the three characteristic expressions of vitality (dosha), 
which are related to three qualities (gunas). The maintenance of relationship and balance is the principle of cure and 
care in ayurvedic medicine, which continues to be widely practised.” 

% AP, pp. 70-71. 

9 AP, pp. 74-75 : “Tonm TT tee THRE aT wae, ae aR, yea yew, A Fie oR cre FAT 
Ia ate fier aR SAS watts Rasa seas ae, HE OR oR TY aR ETAT FEM Bay seine oT 
MBI OR Ta Pay shire we ecw ACA A” 

100 4P., p. 76: “IÑ, Bre, Pare. qa, TRN, sweet wea dems afore chy agers whe HF cts wy, fF WD aR 
AEA RTM BY AVAL ACM R A! A Aer wh aR scare wy fe fyb, mga, age wry sey 
TRB n aS cect aaRS cre on wie Aha Bere!” 

101 Thid., p. 85 

* Ibid, p. 85 

12 Thid, p 88. 

103 Thid, p. 89. 

14 4P p. 93 : <. RE Gr Sak Go Ae ae eae SRS AA a E AAR AR AE FoR R TUR 
AA A aR MS TA eee R B-A G won ÉN A RA WET YR La AE R 
afne face Me RENTS VOT CRY BI” 

105 Monier-Williams, 1899, p- 225, col. I: "Ric, k, f. praise, verse, esp. a sacred verse recited in praise of a deity (in 
contradistinction to the Saman [pl]. Samani] or verses which were sung or to the Yajus [pl. Yajunshi] or sacrificial 
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words, formularies, and verses which were muttered); sacred text, R.V.; A.V.; VS; S Br. & c, Mn & c.; the 
collection of the Ric verses (sg., but usually pl. ricas), the Rig-Veda, Ait Br. J Asv Sr. & Gr.; Mn. J, 23, & c. ... 

1% John Bowker, 1997, p. 815: “Rk Veda (Skt, ‘Knowledge in verse). The oldest of the Veda collection of hymns (c. 
13" cent. BCE) and the most important for its scope and originality. It consists of sung strophes (RC) arranged into 
hymns (sukta) by hotr priests. Altogether the collection includes 1028 hymns (or 1017 excluding Valakhilya hymns 
attached to the 8" mandala) divided into ten mandalas (circles or schools). ... In tone the Rg Veda is generally 
devotional and laudatory. The sacrificier calls upon the gods through his singing and asks for some blessing. The 
first hymn of the Rg Veda begins : 

“Agni I pray to, the household priest who is the god of the sacrifice, the one who chants and invokes and brings 
most treasure”, 

107 4P, p. 98 , emphasis added : “aa Wri ar Beyer ERS ase A wi a, SRE RAS werze Bue a 
om Kee Reet wa Sree CoM GIT we, Ceca, Rae, aie, of&, aes Bw on aa wee forex aa 
an Grae ae coat ais whee Ae" | 

1% Idem 

19 AP, p. 99 : “R ABP APS UA AN Ras ae a RS Vly Vl GR BI HWE TA har ae We we 
sf ALI” 


12 Ibid. footnote to p. 104. 

"3 John Bowker, 1997, p. 154: "... Gaya ... is sacred to Hindu as one of the seven sacred cities. Its temple is dedicated 
to the lotus feet of Visnu”. 

114 AP, p. 107. 

113 Idem 

NGAP pp 124 — 125 : TERI ST Tog aaa’ aa te aa TEE e whet afb few an PER TR CA 
Be La T, Ca eT Vile Tales aS grer R RERO R A SRR A ae af fe a 
FAR APS GRG ak ta, AE a E s RRE RRITE SR EPPS pS: Bley R ORTE we | PERA R 
AÉ HET Sorts ah areas Ba REA Sa sere ARNE I 

117 4P, p.128 

18 Idem 

119 Max Weber, 1968. The Religion of India, p 111 

1 Tbid. p 112 

121 Thid. p 122 


127 Cited in AP. p 131 

1238 4P, p 131 

129 Monier Monier-Williams, Op. Cit, p. 742, col. | : Brahmagya, mfn (fr. brahmaga) fit for Brahmans, M Bh. 
Teisen the state or rank of a Brahman, Brahmanhood, priestly rank or character, S. Br. etc. 


130 4P, p. etc. 132 

'3! Bhudev notes in the footnote to page 135 that there are : Vedavrata — 5 
Paricayajna - 5 
Pakayajna ~7 


Haviryajna —7, etc 
2 4P, p. 135 : “fe amA were Pena Pena soy R MENA aR TROT UTA aR Seer wy aa aed 
viata aor wore yr eRe Fy, wer ae wee af BA RDO BA aR RA, eR AEG, UE am RA ARGA 
Ra aM wife owe wah epee aaa Te ae wes alact Rew E Ab, Re cate carte a 
wt at) om Rea a SORA wit Rex OR Aa RS anit T Baw sie wen GA AE ase 
FEI 
133 R, V., x. 184, referred to in R. B. Pandey, 1969, p. 49. English translation is by Pandey. 
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4 AP, p. 137: “tga swabs weg tea ere GR Bor after AR stad aaa By, MA ane ad, «2 mE aa 
aCe ORT ege a Re Cees co set eee aR dew war cas SRS eon, vais fey 
we a, Bras CA SRY array Te TSR RDA Ht RS at ce) Grane wey Gall sete At Crem aN A, 
TER WATT Ta wae mca eG Be tote ates AR nee ee ome! SEN A AEA 
Ree R teem RA Rea site racy we, Rae Ror a fam aa at om wa Pew Bree aiid eH 
AOA AACS ACA AI” 

'35 Pandey, Op. Cit., p. 59 

36 AP, p. 136 : “wee A Hee Aaa ova are Bas aS ter sar Te! mie A Hae aac A RTI Tew UE” 

137 buman prasilyate yena karmani tatpumsavanamintam / Saunaka quoted in V.M. S. Vol.-I, p. 168 — cited ın Pandey, 
Op. Cit. p. 60 

138 AP, p. 139 

13 Pandey, Op. Cit. p. 63 

14 V M.S. Vol. I. P. 172, cited in Pandey, Op. Cit., p. 64 

141 AP, p. 139 

142 AP, p. 139 : SaR SAT ARE TH A SOM IR OY S ada pa say, A By Box aye 
Taon Pe Ri en weer me a aad RaRo ga Bie, oR ogi abe x fa sor Ara ge 
ar 

143 4P, p. 139 

M Pandey, Op. Cit. p. 65. Päraskara Grhyasiitra. 15.6 

15 Idem, cited from the S.V.M. Br. i. 5.2, Pandey, Op. Cit. p. 65 

146 4P, p. 140, and Pandey, Op. Cit., 67 

1 AP, p. 140: “Re ma Ra a, aaa AR oe Gs aR es a eA wd om ow ia GE 
eRe Harry Raa ay, fey ae arenes Rew Eq a a ZO, com a PEO R” 

148 AP, p. 142 : “RARR J3 RE air a, fey oa a, Ry Fa at ak wy Aoa Raa A AA Ta aT BA ER 
ARTI ET ACT APY A F- wake Tas SR de ORA Fea am FOF was A fer ster AeA TOR BERA 
aR AA RS” 

149 AP, p. 142 

19 4P p. 143 

13! Pandey, Op. Cit. p. 74 

152 AP, p. 144 : “Ay A RR gA RER EIR oH GA He PR ah we) RE A ART or ET NEI EAI FIE 
ane JRE R TE BOY RA Fat Row RA PRI R RIRA Wa CA e A-I- FUT HI AT A 
aim sw Ge RME” Emphasis added. 

153 Pandey, Op. Cit. p. 78 : nāmākhilasya vyavaharahetuh gibhavaham karmasu bhagyahetuh / 
namnaiva kfrti labhate manushyastatah pragastam khalu nāmakarma // 

‘4 CF Pandey, Op. Cit. pp. 80 -81 

135 AP, pp. 145 — 146 : “wt aà am fae aay af ele) cece ae TT ORE TT UA am ERT eM aay my Af 
MOS A WT) GR we, TS, ger wy aa aS AS OM Sa aR] GR RD ae RE CORTE IH ae 
aH YU whi aa ah arate Fe wen eR wa Uta S ae be afer ae one aie ace 2 ae aah. 
CT HRA VER MICE] TRE A eT Wes wey Aes ae altar Gey ae! ae my af wea eae ea ee of re 
A, AM AMAT GY SR ae VAP RBI ARS TaN ARAA ae aoe BATE OY wae asl age cet Dee aH 
RY A ase wis Carat ae Vere wae a Usa wet ak R DAA eae vere ea wees oy ads 
AA AN A LEAT es AIA Reese CM eve cre ate” 

156 Cf. Surendra Mohan Bhattacharyya (Compiler) 1393 (B. E) Purohita Darpana. Pp. 453 — 454 

87 AP, p. 146 : “TS Of, - TR GRR gA - at a Bf, oh eae aR qm wae Gf Bi et TOT act ea A 

BAU, HH oF Ra Baw Ara ay wan, fa AE aay sa) UMA we WA Tet sa oR BERT AY RT att 
RI] TR BT VHS AH Ta MT WE AR, Gs ARA aS Bier pf E (wale ware) ACA FAR] 
The corresponding mantra as recorded in the Purahita — Darpana is: Om! Ko’si katama’ syeso’syamrto’si/ 
ahaspatam / masam pravıša SniamukadevaSarman /........0m sa tvanhe paridadatvahantvé ratryai paridadatu 
ratristahoratrabhyam paridadatvahoratrau tvardhamasebhyah paridattamasasta masebhyah paridadatu / masasta 
rtubhyah paridadatu, rtavantva samvatsaraya paridadatu, samvatsarastayushe jarayai paridadatu 
S§tiamukadevasarman// 
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158 AP, p. 146, Pandey, Op. Cit. 81 : “Sarmaiti brahmanasyoktam varmaiti kstriyasya tu / guptadāsātmakam nama 
pragastam vaiSyaSudrayoh / - Vyasa” 

15? Pandey, Idem 

160 4P, p. 146 

161 Thid., p. 147 

16 AP, p. 147 : “AE ICA @ SSP RFRA wa A BASN RA Wor A, Fase A A NE fone 
Saar AC apy A ay ARE ee 

18 Pandey, Op. Cit., p. 93 

164 cf Surendramohan Bhattacharyya, (B.Y. 1303) Purohita- a. 

165 Pandey, Op. Cit. p. 86 

166 Thid,. p. 87 

16? cf. Bhattacharyya, 1303 (B.Y) Purohita — Darpana, p. 453 

t68 Pandey, Op. Cit. p. 89 

1 Pandey, Ibid , p. 88 : 

rakshantu satatam sarve devah Sakrapurogamah // 

170 Mohammad Al, et. al. (Eds). Bangla Academy, Bengali-English Dictionary. [Kaisora-kaisore] “.......early youth, 
adolescence.” Another Bengali Dictionary: “Boyhood, youth, the age from ten to fifteen years”. 

17! Cited in Pandey, Op. Cit., footnote 13 at page 96: tritiye paticamae va’bde caulakarma pragasyate / pragva’same 
saptame va sahopanayanena va// Asvalayana, quoted in V.M.S. vol.I, 296. 

172 Cited in Pandey, Op. Cit. footnote 14 at p. 97 : 

“trttye varshe caule tu sarvakamarthasadhanam / samvatsare tu caulena ayushyam brahmavarcasam // 
came pasukamasya yugme varshe tu garhitam //” — Atri, quoted in the V.MLS. Vol. I. p. 298 

"3 AP, p. 149 : “ROR CL BN Uy rca cea fia Perea wat Bore fet a AIG AES BI GT ak ay 
Sel WA Gl, PUR Wal NS say A OT eT” 

1% A pararka on Yajnavalkya S.l. 14, cited in Pandey, Op. Cit. p. 115 

"5 Upa samipe acaryadinam vatomitimayanam prapanamupanayanam 
Bharuchi, quoted in V.M.S. vol. I. p. 334 — cited in Pandey, Op Cit., p. 115 

176 surorvratanam vedasya yamasya niyamasya ca / devatindm samipam va yenasau niyate’saw/ - Abhiyukta cited in 
Pandey, Op. Cit. p. 116 

'7 John Bowker. The Oxford Dictionary of World Religions. p-162. “Brahmacarin : In Hinduism, following a pathway 
of discipline to attain an end, e.g., Yoga or Tantra. It became equated with celibacy, brahmacdrin, and is the first of 
the four asramas, stages of life, of a Hindu. The term indicates an unmarried student who is still under the tutelage 
of his guru. Formerly, abstinence from sex, rather than the unmarried state, seems to have been enjoined for the 
brahmacarin, the Dharmasastras, for instance, state that a married man who abstains from sex on certain days of the 
lunar month may be a brahmacarin and Buddha also achieved this status before his enlightenment, although he was 
at that time married”. 

178 And “Brahmacarya (Skt., ‘behaviour or conduct (carya) appropriate to Brahman’)....In Hinduism, the mode of life 
of an unmarried student of the Vedas, characterized especially by sexual continence and service to the teacher 
testes Frequently the term brahmacarya is encountered in modern Hindu literature as a synonym for celibacy and self- 
control”. AP, p. 151 

AP, Idem 

1 AP, p. 153: PRON A aR THR ARE OFLA Ay aR ERT Be! eer ates a Pee sey Var 
Wee ACE OMAR T Bow Fray eect er fe ee oN CO wT aoe OR CR DA or Aa sama afer 
WH AR! Ce wee owes ax frp Rae KE! Ra gH SEER A ye cae A RARI” 

I8! AP, p. 154 : “RA À OR RAR TRA OR FEET EF Gah aay ey - TK RAR 4B TET ae Bea 
wai PR: Fy Rein ze Rees Rene ate sa, ware AE of Reet oF eR cet Pa og Ree ARE 
wa as wh FA eR OR UIE AUS FGR Ter Seas CI aR Sea ae waa te CTH OE” 

12 Upanayamano brahmacarinam ~ A.V.xi.5.3 cited in Pandey, Op. Cit. p. 115 

183 G.D.S. viii. 14.24, cited in Pandey, Op. Cit., 117 

184 M. S., ii. 36 

185 «nonmattamikansamskuryat” — Sankha and Likhita, quoted by Harihara on P.G.S. cited in Pandey, Op. Cit., p. 123 

186 The Brahma-purana, quoted in V.M.S. vol. I. p. 399 

187 Pandey, Op. Cit. p. 123 
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188 Pandey, Op. Cit. p. 126 
189 4P, p. 154 
190 tatra samavartanam nama vedadhyananantaram gurukulat svagrhagamanam” — V.M.S. vil. I, p. 564, Pandey, Op. 


192 AP, p. 157: “Ree Ro wate see cra sire a wee ace Ges ROR acetals aR "te ee PR 
RR RIT ofa are ae pare ae aw pert WIR, oR aa ae TR PR RT BOS aes, WHE 
SLIT CARY GR BSA RA ret OMS A Bw efi GE A CNA Baas ele TRA AR CITA GR ATA e 
Ard on free waa ey AB afer) co RETA RR THA Ae Fie TOR Hae EIT R ET faye 
ELE: Ta” 

193 AP, p. 158 : “THR WA WN FU CRIN R WO RE eta Mare TH A AR AR PRN GH 
w R” 

1% Pandey, Op. Cit. p. 102 

195 “ravshabhushananimittam bālasya karņau vidyet”—Sarirasthana, Ch. 16. 1; cited in Pandey, Op. Cit. p. 102 

1% Raj Bali Pandey. 1969. Hindu Samskaras, p. 16 

197 A, Van Gennep. 1960 (Eng). The Rites of Passage 

198 R, B. Pandey, Op. Cit. p 226 
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Chapter Seven 


Sämäjik[a] Prabandha (Essays on Society): The Centrepiece of 
Bhudev’s Writings on Society and Culture 


Samajik Prabandha or Essays on Society (henceforth SP) is the most remarkable treatise by 
Bhudev Mukhopadhyay. It has been rightly said that the other essays and writings by Bhudev on 
society and culture in India or elsewhere are either a prelude or a supplement to SP. 

Bhudev was born when Auguste Comte who coined the word, Sociology, was 38 years 
old. Sociology did not get a well-defined shape in France or in the west, not to speak of countries 
like India when Bhudev started writing about different aspects of society and culture in India. 
Probably because of it, Bhudev has been placed in the category of proto-sociologists in India. 
But, even a quick review of the chapters of SP will convince the readers of Bhudev’s sociological 
acumen. 


I 


Granther Abhas (Preface to SP): Reading between the lines 


SP is a sociological treatise by virtue of the comparative method of study followed in it and also 
the sharp critique offered in it of the societies and cultures of both India and the western 
hemisphere. Bhudev has been an official serving the colonial government by the English. 
Criticism of the ways of life and patterns v: behaviour of the colonial masters by a member of the 
community colonized by them makes the position of the latter vulnerable. The vulnerability is 
compounded and the risk becomes greatly increased if a member of the colonized community 
chastises his brethren for their enchantment with and imitation of the culture of the colonizing 
masters. But, like a sociologist worth the salt, Bhudev does not fight shy of the risk. He sets out 
to offer, as the preface to SP shows, a critical and comparative assessment of the qualities of life 
of the colonized and the colonizers and goes to the extent of declaring the superiority of the 
former to the latter. He, of course, makes, in the preface itself the disclaimer about his work, i.e., 
SP, has no connection with anti-colonialist agitation.’ Bhudev, it seems, tries to tone down the 
shrillness of his criticism of the British Raj with a paean of praise for its contribution to the 
material improvement of the Indians, viz., the postal system, the railways, the different means of 
spreading information and education such as the printing press, the newspapers, the telegraph, 
etc., and also for its efficient administration leading to the promotion of “unprecedented peace 
and happiness” (abhūtapūrva Santisukh) in India. This note of admiration for the alien rulers may 
be a strategy of a colonized native for avoiding the ire of the “white sahibs” (white-skinned, 
English officials) of the British Raj. It may, simultaneously be an expression of the genuine 
appreciation for certain beneficent features of the new dispensation. If the last mentioned 
assumption were correct, it would be an indication of the ambivalence of the intellectuals such as 
Bhudev in a colonized society. They cannot forget their allegiance to their native community and 
culture and sever their umbilical cord with it, nor can they thoroughly ignore the changes and 
challenges brought in by the alien system of colonial rule. Or, Bhudev’s favourable judgment on 
certain aspects of the British or western way of life may be the inferences from an objective 
analysis of the western civilization. Though the author of SP might have a favourable view of 
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certain features of the western way of life, he felt sad that so many English-educated men in his 
native community got overwhelmed by the mere tinsel of the western culture. 


Bhudev’s words may be noted below in full at the risk of repetition of certain points 
mentioned before. Bhudev notes with dismay, ““Vagueness of information of what is the fact, 
uncertainty over what is to be done, and disorganization of the pattern of activities seem to 
plague a large number of the English-educated of today — be it in the realm of dharma 1.e., the 
scheme of spiritual and mundane duties and obligations in human life or in the sphere of society 
or in the arena of life in the family, or in the domain relating to the observance of customs and 
rites”. Bhudev tells his countrymen “It is, therefore, a desideratum for all of us to reflect on our 
actual conditions, and, on a correct understanding of the same, decide on our appropriate course 
of action once we have secured the hitherto unavailable ambience of peace and happiness 
brought about by the English Raj and the facilities of the post, the railways, and the printing 
press, and the newspapers and the telegraph, all of which help the dissemination of information 
and education. If this work helps in any way that task of deciding on what is to be done, its 
purpose will be deemed to have been realized.”” 

A dilemma has thus actually been created by the political subjugation by the colonial 
powers and also by the presence of the instruments of modern civilization promoting 
convenience and comfort in the material life, which have been brought into tradition-bound India 
by the same colonial powers. It would be unwise to reject the material benefits promised by the 
modern, western civilization. It would be equally unwise to allow oneself to be enticed by it and 
carried off one’s feet in complete oblivion of one’s heritage and tradition. The stark reality of 
conquest of the Indian psyche and social world by the cultural hegemony of the west has to be 
seriously considered and contested by Bhudev as the English rule has been consolidating itself in 
India during his times. The task is accomplished by him through a thorough-going re- 
examination in SP of the tradition of his native land and community as well as the postulates and 
achievements of the western civilization and culture of modern times. 


Bhudev seems to be acutely conscious of what Weber has later described as ‘historical 
individual’ (particular) embodied in the society and culture of India at the point of encounter of 
her tradition and the modernity of the west. Maybe, he has been too acutely aware of the same to 
succeed in overcoming at the first instance the sense of relativism. Hence he writes in the preface 
that “these essays [constituting SP] have not been composed in order to write a text in sociology 
which will hold good of all the societies on earth” as also they have not been written in order to 
assist any political movement. SP may, therefore, be brushed aside as a time and culture-specific 
piece of work. This act of dismissal of the demand of SP as a candidate for a space in the world 
of sociological literature would, however, imply the denial of the fact of resurgence of the 
“notion of culture’ in sociological discourse. Today culture is understood as an interpretation of 
historical circumstance by a particular people. “To study a culture is to focus on a specific 
instance of social life. It is also, often, to recognize the creative capacity of humankind, the 
propensity of human groups and individuals to differ from one another. Inevitably this modern 
concept has about it a certain voluntarism”.* It focusses on variety, mutability and change. But, 
authors like R. S. Neale sound a firm caution concerning the limits placed on actors by the 
structures they inherit from the past. Sceptical of an exceedingly voluntarist approach in the 
study and history of culture, they remind the students of society and culture of history’s 
impressive continuities not least in the relations between classes.° True, culture does not exist in 
history as immutable structure. But, it becomes manifest in the stable but negotiable products of 
different types of experience. 
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How and in whose terms this negotiation is to be made is a question of vital importance 
in the encounter between the colonizers and the colonized, in the setting where metropolitan 
nations find disparate populations within their own boundaries with histories and allegiances of 
their own, and also ın the context of assertion of their identities by the ethnic groups in the face 
of globalization’s increasingly aggressive attempt at homogenizing the tastes, life-styles and 
patterns of exercise of power of peoples according to the demands of the globally expanding 
market. Culture becomes the central point for attention in finding an answer to the foregoing 
question. And, it is interesting to note that culture presents itself as a conundrum. The world of 
today must address the major dimensions of culture’s conundrum viz., “the relations between 
individual and group, extraordinary continuity in the face of change, the vast distance that can lie 
between cultures, and the very different responses human beings can bring to a shared and often 
overwhelming environment.” One may find in SP an effort to understand the nature of this 
conundrum. To treat SP and the allied corpus of writings by Bhudev as literature advocating 
revivalism and betraying the elements of reaction is to take a simplistic view of the writings of a 
thinker who displays originality and boldness in challenging the claim to universality of the 
socio-cultural and economic pattern of the western people and social and cultural theories 
essayed by the western scholars. 

The chief purpose of SP is to analyze whether and how far the feeling of ethnic identity 
and solidarity that leads to the sentiment of nationality and nationalism is likcly to originate and 
develop among the constituent elements of the native community of Bhudev. It shows that there 
is nothing inherent in the Indian culture and social structure which necessarily obstructs the 
growth of the feeling of nationalism among the Indians.° 

The question examined in the First Chapter of SP follows from the scepticism of the 
western philosophers, historians and social scientists regarding the ability of the Indians to 
remain united and develop as a nation without the tutelage of the western rulers. Substantiation 
of the statements made in the First Chapter regarding the abilities of the Indians to generate and 
nurture nationalism required, therefore, fighting out of this scepticism which is based, as Chapter 
Two of SP shows, on erroneous notions and theories and methods applied by the westerners in 
understanding human society and culture, particularly the culture and society of India. The 
fallacies in western sociology or social sciences are pointed out in the Second Chapter.’ 

The disdain of the colonial rulers and their surrogates for the natives of India in general 
hurts Bhudev deeply. But, he feels all the more tormented when he finds that his own 
countrymen, particularly the English-educated among them, are enchanted with the western way 
of life. This enchantment will not only perpetuate the colonial rule over the Indians but would 
lead to complete submergence of the tradition and culture of the Indians by the western value 
system and patterns of social interaction. In Chapter Three, therefore, he sets out to analyse the 
nature of the western pattern of life and value-system that has, it is generally believed, come to 
influence and affect the Indian psyche after the coming of the English to India. Whether it 
contains elements which are beneficial for the human race, and in particular, for the Indians, is 
examined by him in the Third Chapter of SP. Bhudev points out the blemishes also of the 
western value system as he comes to compare it with the culture of India.* 

Chapter Four analyses the nature of contacts that have actually taken place or may take 
place between the Indians and the English rulers and their actual and potential effects.? The 
English have interacted with the Indians first as Merchants, then, as Rulers, and last of all, as an 
Alien Race or Strangers. Bhudev has sought to understand in the Fourth Chapter of SP which 
ones of these three types are helpful in preserving the special features of the society and culture 
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of India. Whether any one of these three types of interaction of the British with the Indians has 
helped the maintenance of the specificity or special quality of the Indian way of life, and, if so, to 
which extent it has done it. i 

The next chapter of SP is devoted to a consideration of the overall (actual and probable) 
effect of the British rule on India and the trend of social and cultural and economic behaviour of 
the Indians, that is engendered by the rule of the Englishmen in India. "® This chapter also seeks to 
understand the future trend of the western civilization and culture. It shows where and how the 
two ways of life- Indian and western—diverge and also the limited areas where-on convergence 
of the two seems feasible. 

In keeping with the findings in the previous chapters the concluding chapter of SP 
suggests what is to be done by the Indians in order to direct the course of the movement of the 
Indian society in times to come in tune with the special or specific nature or the national 
character (jatiya prakrti) of the Indians as a whole." 

Thus, the principles constituting the keynote of the six chapters of SP are adumbrated in 
the Preface. If it expresses Bhudev’s circumspection regarding the possibility of development in 
his times of a general science of human society, it states simultaneously the reason behind it, i.e., 
the lack of sufficient data regarding the actual societies across the globe and the absence of a 
truly comparative method for studying them. One cannot be sure whether Bhudev has been 
familiar with John Stuart Mill’s trepidation regarding the feasibility of sociology prior to the 
development of what Mill calls Etholgy or science of national character(s). Bhudev wants that 
the Indians should be aware of their identity and the points of their strength as well as their 
weakness in their interaction with the English or western people and their civilization and 
culture. The first step towards the goal lies in having a consciousness of that the deplorable state 
of colonized India has not been the perennial feature of her history and the yardstick on the basis 
of which the superiority of the English or western way of life and material achievements is 
adjudged by the people and pundits of the west is not infallible and uniformly applicable to 
societies and cultures across time and space. In comparison of socio-cultural configurations of 
different peoples at different places objectivity depends not on privileging or making privileged 
what the westerners deem to be good or desirable or worthy of achievement but on according due 
importance to the differences between the western and non-western social-cultural systems. 

Political subjugation does not necessarily mean cultural inferiority and is not more 
debilitating than cultural subjugation by the politically dominant. If cultural resilience of a 
temporarily subjugated people can be sustained, which would grow from its awareness of its 
cultural specificity and strength, it may lead one day to the end of its political subjugation. This 
message of the possibility of overthrow of colonial domination by the rejuvenated natives of 
India is overtly or covertly suggested in many parts of the text of SP. The author seems to be 
aware of it. And, hence he seeks in the preface itself to preempt the possible charges of sedition 
against him by declaring that the book is not written with any intention of inciting any political 
movement against the ruling powers. In the body of the text of the book there is a series of advice 
regarding how to keep the raj(a)-purushas (the members and officers of the colonial 
government) and their surrogates in good humour. Bhudev has not found the possibility of an 
immediate end to the colonial raj in India. He, therefore, wants the members of his native 
community to put their house in order with the help of what may be called the material 
advantages received from or promised by the Raj. It can be done by the Indians if they are not 
carried away by the glitter of the western culture and demoralized by the tendentiously adverse 
comments of the Europeans on the Indian tradition. Bhudev calls upon his countrymen to 
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interrogate the claims of the superiority of the western values and institutions to their Indian 
counterparts through the application of a comparative and critical method. He also calls for their 
critical assessment of their past and present and intelligent prognosis on what is going to happen 
to India and the world in future. In the preface there is a suggstion that along with an examination 
of what the societies are and what the societies will be, the people should also consider what the 
societies should be like within the boundaries of India as well as outside India. 

The task of any critical study of society and culture cannot neglect the task of finding a 
way out of the existing problematic situation, and, in course of searching that way, the needs of 
the people which are determined by the specificity of their tradition cannot be ignored. Hence the 
preface to and, indeed, the text of SP end with a call to the Indians for determining their future 
course of action keeping in mind both the demands of the situation and the ideals nurtured in 
their tradition that has endowed them with an identity of their own in the global assembly of 
nations. 


Il 


A brief statement of how SP has been constructed 


Analysis of the structure of SP shows that it is more a collection of essays authored by a writer 
and published by him over a period of time than a treatise with a well-planned structure. There is, 
of course, a certain kind of thematic unity weaving the essays together. These essays were 
published in the weekly issues of the Education Gazette, edited by Bhudev, which spanned the 
period from 7.1.1887 to 24.1.1889. 

The number of relevant essays published in the Journal is fortythree but the count of 
essays collated in SP is fortytwo. One essay, viz., “Bangiya Samaj” (The Bengali Society) which 
was published in the weekly has not been included in the book. The Journal and the Book have 
given different titles to the same essays in certain cases. For example, the essay bearing the title 
“Aithasik(a) Abhivyakti’. (Historical Unfolding or Evolution) in the Education Gazette has been 
entitled “Jatiya Bhav(a)-Aitihasik(a) Prakrtibhed(a)y” (Sense of ethnic or collective identity: 
Types as recorded in history) in SP. The essay which has the title, “Kartavya Nirnay(a)” 
(Deciding what is to be done) in SP bore the title “Jatiya Bhāv(a)”- Uha Samvardhaner Updaya 
(The idea of the sense of ethnic or collective identity — The ways of how to reinforce it) in the 
Journal. ‘Samajik(a) Prakrti-Hindu Samaj(a) (The Nature of Society—the society or community 
of the Hindus) which appears as the title of Chapter Two of SP was not found in the Education 
Gazette which records the broad heading, ‘Hindu Samaj(a)’ for the cluster of relevant essays 
Itihds(a)” (Scientific History) and Upamatmak(a) Samdjatattva’ (Sociology based on analogy) 
have been included in the second chapter of the Book under the titles “Aitihdsik(a) Vijianer 
Apaprayog(a)” (Misapplication of the Science of History) and “Upaimdtmaka Vicarer 
Apaprayog(a)” (Misapplication of evaluation on analogy), respectively. This particular change is 
especially significant since they bear the evidence of Bhudev’s boldness in challenging the 
postulates and methods of social science as it has been developed and is followed by the western 
pundits of history and society. Bhudev’s exercise in anthropology in reverse is made explicit in 
different places of SP including the two essays demonstrating the fallacies committed by the 
western scholars in their understanding and interpretation of the laws of history and in their 
comprehension of the nature of societies and their growth with the help of analogy. One final 
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example of the changes carried out in SP is the substitution of the title of the last essay in the 
second chapter of SP, viz., Samajik Prakrti-Adhikar(a) Palan(a)” (Nature of Society—Protection 
of Rights), for the title, “Vijita Rajya Sdsan(a)” (governance of a conquered land), which 
accompanied the corresponding essay in the Education Gazette. A comparison of the texts 
published in the Gazette and those printed in SP shows that they are largely the same though the 
author has made some changes in the text at the time of publication of SP. 

The distribution of fortytwo essays under different chapters of SP shows the following 
pattern. The First Chapter, “Jatiya Bhav(a)” (Sense of collective identity or sense of belonging 
together to the same stock or ethnic group or nationality) includes six essays. The Second 
Chapter, “Samajik(a) Prakrti” (The nature of Society), too contains six essays. Twelve essays 
have been brought under the rubric of ‘Pascatya Bhav(a)’ (The western ideas and style of life) in 
the Third Chapter of the book. The Fourth Chapter, “/ngraj adhikar’ (The English rule), includes 
three essays; nine essays are contained in the Fifth Chapter entitled “Bhavishya Vicar(a)” 
(Prognosis on the future); and six essays constitute the concluding or the Sixth Chapter which 
bears the title, “Kartavya Nirnay(a)” (Deciding on the course of action that should be followed). 

The essays in SP bear the stamp of the specific cultural milieu of Bhudev and his 
concern for the problems of his native land and his natal community. Sociologists “generally 
choose as their point of departure the historical period to which they belong”. Bhudev’s 
concern with the specificity is, therefore, not a serious flaw of SP as a sociological treatise. It is 
one of the first serious exercises by the Indians in a comparative study of cultures and societies 
across the hemispheres. It seeks to establish the especial character of the Indian (or Hindu) way 
of life through its comparison with the way(s) of life in the western world. And, it carries out the 
task on a critical note. On the one hand, it mercilessly exposes the internal quarrels and 
bickerings of the natives of colonized India and their bewitchment by the western culture and 
civilization which result in the diminution in their strength and unity as a people with distinctive 
identity. It offers, on the other hand, a penchant critique of the cultural hegemony of, and along 
with it, the political and economic domination and exploitation by the west. Simultaneously with 
its lashing at the amnesia of the natives of India and their inability to recognize the glory of their 
tradition that bestows on them several special qualities, SP seriously interrogates the loud claim 
of western historical and social sciences to their ability, capacity and skill for explaining the 
nature and working of not only the western societies but also the societies lying outside their 
circle which they have hardly taken into serious consideration. Arrogance and lack of 
imagination betrayed in the indiscriminate application of concepts and theories developed in the 
west to the socio-cultural realities across the lives of peoples without due regard for their cultural 
specifities distort the understanding of the realities. A due respect to the traditions and cultures of 
different societies may show alternative routes to human development than the one proffered by 
the occidental! civilization and way of life. SP seeks to show such an alternative route and present 
a social theory distinct from the ones developed in the west. 

To develop such a theory what is required most is an open mind and sense of modesty, 
which avoid both enchantment with and disdain for cultures other than one’s own. To 
demonstrate the aforesaid mode Bhudev alludes to a remark made by a gentleman about himself 
and his response to the same. “Somebody has”, writes Bhudev, “made the following remark 
about me to a relative of mine, how strange it is! It does not appear that a single western idea or 
single item of the western way of thinking and feeling (paScatya-bhava) has entered into the head 
of this man (i.e., is intelligible to this man)”.'? Bhudev neither accepts nor denies the charge 
though his self-confidence is displayed in the allusion immediately after his veiled criticism of 
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the uncritical submission of the English educated Indians to the western values and ideas. He 
urges upon the Indians as well as the people to sincerely try for a critical and careful assessment 
and understanding of the west through reflection as well as through dialogue with one another, of 
whether “all the western ideas are absolutely new in this country or they provide the old wine in 
a new bottle, whether they are inherently good or bad, beneficial or injurious to our society, and 
how far they are in consonance or contradiction with the laws of nature”.'* Neither capitulation 
before nor outright denigration and rejection of what is unfamiliar or alien is the way to the 
understanding of one’s own society and culture or those of the others. By shunning both of the 
avoidable alternatives mentioned above SP shows a way to sociological understanding of both 
the specificities and commonalities shared by the peoples on earth in their socio-cultural life. He 
does it by constructing a social theory “His social theory is contained in Samajik Prabandha” 
And, the basic postulates of it are to be found in Bhudev’s analysis of “Jatiya Bhav” in the first 
chapter of SP. 


iil 


Jatiya Bhava 
(Sense of Identity of the Members of a Community or Nationality) 


Bhudev’s social theory is a response to the myth, carefully spun by western administrators and 
scholars that the Indians lack in a national consciousness which would bind them together 
overriding the plethora of divisive forces of castes, religious communities, languages found in 
their life. The message is clear. The Indians would remain united only under the colonial rule. 
One may recall what Max Weber said, evidently on the basis of data and interpretation provided 
by the colonial administrators and academics and their Indian followers, about it : “.........it is 
still possible for some eminent English students of the land to argue on good grounds that the 
removal of the thin conquering strata of Europeans and the Pax Britannica enforced by them 
would open wide the life and death struggle of inimical castes, confessions and tribes; the old 
feudal robber romanticism of the Indian Middle Ages would again break forth.”!° As the 
westerners threaten the Indians with the dire consequences in case they withdraw from India, 
allegedly afflicted by the absence of a sense of identity and unity, rationality and understanding 
of causality, and history, Bhudev calls their bluff by pointing out their fallacy in their 
interpretation of history, culture and society. The chief fallacy lies in the attempt to establish the 
western way of looking at history to be the only legitimate way and to make people accept the 
possession and exercise of political domination as the foundation of nationalism or the sense of 
identity and belonging together that is felt and experienced by the members of a collectivity 
deserving political autonomy. The well-meaning European gentleman with whom Bhudev 
engaged in an [imaginary] dialogue in the beginning of SP says for example, “It is embarrassing 
and futile to make any effort for the enhancement of the feeling of identity and unity of a 
collectivity of human beings when it has lost its political independence”.'” In reply to it Bhudev 
points out, “If something has been lost, if we miss something, it proves that sometime it must 
have been in hand”.'* Bhudev here uses, Kaviraj aptly points out, the trope of nationalism by 
introducing the verb, ‘haraiya giyache’ (has been lost) in his conversation with the European 
gentleman. The European gentleman is, it transpires from his conversation with Bhudev, an Irish 
nationalist who suffered imprisonment for his participation in the struggle for independence of 
Ireland. So, Bhudev trusts, he would understand the desire for cultural autonomy of the Indians: 
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“You would understand that we [the Indians] want to survive with our own identity and do not 
want to become absolutely the possession of England”. At the same time, Bhudev promptly 
adds, “We do not want political independence either from England, at least for many years to 
come. As soon as you get inspired by the sense of your collective identity by virtue of your 
belonging together to a specific community, you come to revolt against the English”. But, the 
jatiya bhava of the Indians suggests a different line of thinking and acting. They do not plunge in 
revolutionary activities against the [foreign] rulers immediately on the awakening of jatiya bhava 
in them : [Does Bhudev try here to skilfully silence any possible allegation against him for 
inciting sedition in his writings or does he refer to the peaceful habits of his countrymen?]. 
Bhudev continues, “We [the Indians] put in more effort to learn English, cultivate more keenly 
our interest in Sanskrit, attempt at defeating even the English officers in the application of care 
and diligence for the performance of the official duties. We try to carry out our duties with 
special care and industry if we are to work under any employer who belongs to our own 
community. To show disregard for the Muslims by using the derogatory term nerhe (or Nede) for 
them, or to belittle the people of western India by using the term Meduya in course of referring to 
them, or to look down upon the people of southern India for their physical features which may 
appear disagreeable to some of us is considered reprehensible by us, and we work most 
assiduously and continuously so that our progeny becomes tall and healthy, industrious, learned, 
devoted to the virtues that are extolled by the native community, and confident of placing 
reliance on the members of native community.’ The portion of the preceding statement by 
Bhudev that has been emphasized shows how acutely aware Bhudev remains of the forces of the 
disunity that appear him to have been unleashed by the alien system of education in the minds of 
the English-educated in India, particularly in Bengal. When the seeds of divisiveness begin 
sprouting in the life of a community, the growth of nationalism or unity at the political level 
becomes impossible. 

The Irishman seems persuaded by Bhudev’s logic and comes to admit, “If one does not 
have the sense of belongingness and allegiance to one’s native community (svajativatsala), one 
cannot remain a patriot or loyal to one’s native land”. Nationalism is, thus, not the basis of jatiya 

` bhava (the sense of collective and autonomous identity of the members of a collectivity and their 
sense of belonging together to it) but its consequence. 

The Irishman, however, holds on to his opinion that the means of political agitation is a 
more effective path for the nourishment and reinforcement of jatiya bhava and nationalism than 
what is suggested by Bhudev. Bhudev shows that the reliance on political movement as the 
principal means for promoting nationalism is the inevitable result of the English education 
imported under the English rule and the never ceasing desire of the English-educated Indians for 
imitating the English and, therefore, lacks in substance. He cites in defence of his argument the 
instances of two political movements—one of them was successful while the other failed — that 
occurred in Great Britain. The first movement led by Cobden for the withdrawal of the official 
ban on import of food into England (repeal of the Corn Laws) attained success not merely 
because of the political agitation by Cobden but also because of the possibility of breaking out of 
famine in the country and the fact that Cobden too belonged to the race of the rulers of 
England.” The second movement, launched by O’Connell, for wresting the independence of 
Ireland from the hands of the English, failed in Spite of his oratory which was far more appealing 
than Cobden’s and his extreme assiduousness.~ He was imprisoned and his movement was 
crushed by the administration. He breathed his last in a foreign territory. The Irishman became 
agitated and observed that O’ Connell’s lack of organizational ability was responsible for his 
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debacle. Otherwise, he would have got the support of all the Irish people (who would not have 
felt deterred by the measures of repression by the government). If it was not clear whether he 
could appreciate Bhudev’s argument that to try for nationalism and political independence 
without first laying the foundation of jatiya bhava is to put the cart before the horse, his getting 
agitated over the issue of the independence of Ireland proved that the Irishman continued to be 
inspired by jatiya bhava for a long time even after 1848 (when O’ Connell’s movement was 
failed by the British government). Bhudev remarks, “He came to understand through his frank 
conversation that the roots of jatiya bhava was still alive at the innermost recesses of his heart- 
the flame of passionate love for native community (svajati) and his own country (svades) did not 
at all become extinguished though it lay temporarily hidden by an external cover. Though, he 
thought that his jatiya bhava or ethnic identity as a member of the Irish people (jatiya Irish 
bhava) was totally submerged by the British nationalism (/atiya British bhava) which came to 
him from external sources. Bhudev sets out to analyze the nature of the jatiya bhava and point 
out jts constituent elements with particular reference to the Indians. 


The Indigenist Social Theory of Bhudev 

Bhudev does the task referred to above by constructing a social theory which would help people 
get over the ethnocentric bias of the western scholars in interpreting the history of the world — 
western and eastern. It must be free from the fallacy mentioned above, viz., to look upon 
everything on the basis of concepts and methods and principles which are denved from western 
experience and which ignore the specificities of societies and cultures lying outside the circle of 
the western society. Social theory for Bhudev is, Kaviraj most ingeniously suggests, synonymous 
with large scale historical reflection which helps people understand the causal link of what is 
occurring at present in a particular society and culture with what happened in the past and the 
causal chain between the nature of present socio-cultural phenomena and the shape of their 
probable outcome. Social theory was used by the Europeans to bring under cognitive and 
pragmatic control their own and other societies. That was precisely what had to be done by the 
Indians also. But, the task would not be accomplished by imitative thinking or by assiduous 
application of principles learnt from western social theory (say, for example, evolutionism, 
positivism or utilitarianism) to the seemingly unwieldy material of Indian history “That was, 
paradoxically to miss the point of doing history”. Theory-builders in the west did not prove 
their scholarship by applying the tenets of Chinese philosophy or even ancient Greek concepts to 
their own unfolding experience at, for example, that twilight zone in the history which has been 
termed the age of reason, its successful deliberate acts and unintended consequences. Through 
social theory a society tries to engage in self reflection and see the present as history, rendering 
clear to itself the meaning of actions of its own members and others which constituted their 
history. A social theory to be developed by a people has, therefore, to be worked out through 
concepts of an indigenist tradition: historical and anthropological reflection about the self and the 
other, starting with the recognition of the tentativeness of these concepts themselves. It will mean 
that, as and when necessary, the members of a colonized society will muster the courage and 
frankness in criticizing the actions, values and manners of the dominant society that has hitherto 
monopolized the interpretation of the culture and society not only of their own but also of those 
whom they have so far kept in thraldom. This critiquing the culture of the dominant by the 
members of the dominated society and culture forms the kernel of what is meant by anthropology 
in reverse and constitutes the soul of Bhudev’s theory. It refutes the charge that the Indians lack 
in jatiya bhava, demonstrating that the jatiya bhava of a people is to be understood first in terms 
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of the meaning given to it by that people and it shows that the foregoing exercise should not be 
lost in solipsism but make room for a people’s understanding of other cultures. The social theory 
of Bhudev shows how comparison of cultures with due attention to their specificities gives a 
clearer understanding of how they continue and change. This kind of exercise will make a people 
conscious of its cultural autonomy which may one day pave the way for its political 
independence as well as for respectful consideration for other peoples. 


Bhudev’s Reversal of Traditional Anthropology 

Traditional anthropology, when reversed, elevates what has hitherto remained object for 
anthropological studies by the advanced nations of the west, viz., the colonized or sought to be 
colonized peoples lying outside the world of the powerful west, to the position of subject having 
the privilege of subjects, viz., the colonial and dominant west, enjoying the monopolistic 
authority of delivering judgment on the others. It turns the powerful western nations into entities 
that become liable to be critically examined and interrogated by others who may be less 
powerful, economically and politically, than the domineering west. At the very beginning of 
enunciation of his social theory, Bhudev, a member of a colonized community, interrogates the 
proclivity of the dominant powers of the colonial west for identifying the sense of collective 
identity of a people with its possession of political power as a nation. As if, bereft of the 
domineering power of a nation, people of a particular country are shorn of the feeling of 
solidarity and sense of collective identity. From this perspective, the Indians at the time of 
Bhudev, because of the absence of their political power of an independent and powerful nation, 
are to be considered incapable of the sense of belonging together and sharing a collective identity 
of their own. Bhudev rubbishes this view of the colonial west about the Indians. He logically 
argues that social and cultural unity presupposes and precedes political unity that is implicit in 
nationalism and shows that this cultural and social unity has been a part of the heritage of the 
people of India. The Indians do possess a jatiya bhava, or sense of belonging together and 
collective identity, which has its roots in their love of their own country (svadesa or svades) and 
their love of their own people (svajati), Svades and svajati carry in this definition of jatiya 
bhav,.® a suggestion of inextricability and self-evidence implied by most self-terms. 

Swajati may have several meanings as the root word, jati, has several meanings. It may 
mean a logical class. It can and did also mean social groups, notably a caste and may be extended 
to mean, as it actually has been done by the Indians, rather, by the Bengalis, nation. In traditional 
usage of the word, jati has the close, intimate but indeterminate meaning of a community. Who 
will constitute this community that may ultimately strive for attaining political independence as a 
nation and determine its associational principle, its criteria of inclusion? The indigenous terms, 
Svajati or svajatiyata, meaning like or of the self, are invoked by Bhudev to find an answer to the 
preceding question. How is one’s svajati known? Svajati may mean the people of the same 
group: thus the self is identified by a reference to group, and the group by the self. But it involves 
a sort of circularity which may turn the vision of the road to nationalism fuzzy. Who should one 
consider as of the same kind as oneself, one’s svajatiya? 

Svajatiyata, the matter of belonging to the same community, is not, according to some, 
so much the result of human contrivances as it is a product of a sort of organic sameness grown 
amidst people living for a long time in the same environment, quite alike the process of natural 
adaptation. Svajutiyata is not an attribute ascribed to a people by its members or by others. It is a 
quality that comes to prevail with them by virtue of their sharing the same natural and historical 
world. As inhabitants of the same geographical or natural conditions have physical similarities, 
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the same historical world creates similarity among people-in social or religious conduct, in 
speech and symbolism, and also in material culture. Similarity arising out of like or largely 
uniform practices in everyday life becomes through time strongly rooted in the psyche of the 
people: the way they construct their houses, their furniture, prepare their food, and all these 
reveal a strong measure of sameness. It is because they negotiate with the material environment 
around them in the same or a strongly similar manner. When human beings see others who do 
similar things in these matters of major and minor importance, they develop because of 
consciousness of this similarity, a strong sense of sympathy and consider them their svajatiya, 
i.e., similar to themselves or their kindred.” 

Bhudev elucidates the nature of the feeling of similarity or identity shared by the 
members of a community or people by referring, to the dual meaning of sadrSya or similarity. It 
can mean objects X and Y are directly similar, placed in a relation of identity or indiscernible 
resemblance. But, even if X and Y are not directly similar, they may display a negative 
similarity. Y may not be alike X but its difference from X may be negligible compared to its 
difference from Z or T, U, V, etc. Two types of similarity can be observed in the Indian social 
order, the direct similarity among the Hindus, but also a broader circle of negative similarity 
between them and other religious communities. Sharing the same nature and the same history by 
them has engendered a quality of samasukhaduhkhata, i.e., commonality of happiness and 
suffering, among the inhabitants of India. The Indians are because of it a jati or a people the 
members of which consider one another their svajati (own people or kindred) and regard India as 
their svadesh (own country). Adumbration of the principle underlying the working of jati (people 
informed with a sense of identity with one another and belonging together) is illustrated by 
Bhudev, a competent social theorist as he is, with empirical data from the Indian life. 

The scruple in observance of specific ritual laws and customary prescriptions and 
proscriptions exhibited by various castes or regional groups of India is proverbial. It marks them 
off from one another. But, these differences among the various social groups in India pale into 
insignificance in presence of the differences of the Indians and the people(s) of countries and 
cultures outside India. Similarly, because of their participation in the same natural condition and 
the historical processes, the Indian Muslims show a greater measure of similarity in their social 
practices with the Hindus of India than with the non-Indian Muslims. While Bhudev shows 
ingenuity in essaying a social theory for explaining the difficult notions of ethnicity and 
nationality with the help of indigenous terms and without dependence on western concepts and 
theory, he simultaneously exposes the fallacies of the western social and cultural theories by 
sharply criticizing colonial ideology in British India that denies the samasukhaduhkhata of 
people belonging to different religious communities of India. 


The Sinister Design of the Colonial Historians 

Bhudev complains against the British historians that they are manipulating history to divide 
Indian communities: “Now a new and more significant reason for maintaining and intensifying 
the division between Hindus and Muslims has become evident. Many English writers constantly 
harp, sometimes explicitly, through hints at others, on that the Muslims perpetrated unspeakable 
oppression and torture on the Hindus when they ruled the country. The English historians are, 
thus, sowing a seed of deep resentment against the Muslims in the minds of the Hindus. The kind 
and intensity of antipathy against the Muslims and the Islamic religion that is displayed by the 
modern English educated youth was not found, even by a half, in traditional, cultivated Brahmins 
who were often educated in Persian. A few Brahmins of Chhapra town told me about a 
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respectable Maulavi there, Sir; it’s true that Maulavi Saheb is a Musalman. But, he is such a 
pure-hearted gentleman as we, the Brahmins, wouldn’t feel polluted even if we were to take the 
left-over from his palate. [Partaking of the left-over of food taken by others is polluting and 
forbidden for the Brahmins]. Indeed, there are many such persons with catholicity in outlook and 
purity in conduct among the Musalmans. My meeting with many Maulavis has convinced me 
that truly knowledgeable Musalmans have accepted the loftiest ideals of the Aryan doctrine. 
When I heard from one of them in course of our conversation, ‘Uyo iyeh hyai’ [That is this], it 
seemed that the sacred pronouncement of the Vedas, ‘Sarvam Khalvidam Brahman,’ was spelt 
out by an ancient sage.” 

The long citation from Bhudev’s writing, presented above shows the intensity of 
Bhudev’s disapproval of the tendentious and distorted description, by the British historians such 
as Elliot and Dowson, of the Muhammadan rule in India as a series of countless episodes of 
Hindu-bashing.** Comparison of the views of Bhudev with those of Elliot and Dowson shows 
that Bhudev’s defence of the Hindu tradition and of amity between the Hindus and Muslims is not 
an act in fanning of Hindu revivalism which is often taken as a variant of reactionary mentality 
but an act for paving the way for a true understanding of jatiya bhava of the Indians, Hindus and 
non-Hindus taken together. Bhudev’s nationalistic fervour is brought into sharp focus by the 
following criticism of Elliot and Dowson, levelled by them against the Baboos: “We should no 
longer hear bombastic Babus, enjoying under our Government the highest degree of personal 
liberty, and many more political privileges than were ever conceded to a conquered nation, rant 
about patriotism, and the degradation of their present position. If they would dive into any of the 
volumes mentioned herein, it would take young Brutuses and Phocions a very short time to learn, 
that in the days of that dark period for whose return they sigh, even the bare utterance of their 
ridiculous fantasies would have been attended, not with silence and contempt, but with the 
severer discipline of molten lead or empalement. We should not be compelled to listen any more 
to clamours against resumption of rent-free tenures, when almost every page will show that there 
was no tenure, whatever its designation, which was not open to resumption in the theory of the 
law, and which was not repeatedly resumed in practice. Should any ambitious functionary 
entertain the desire of emulating the “exceedingly magnificial” structures of his Moghal 
predecessors, it will check his aspirations to learn, that beyond palaces and porticos, temples, and 
tombs, there is little worthy of emulation. He will find that, if we omit only three names in the 
long line of Delhi Emperors, the comfort and happiness of the people were never contemplated 
by them; and with the exception of a few sarais and bridges, — and these only on roads traversed 
by the imperial camps — he will see nothing in which purely selfish considerations did not 
prevail. The extreme beauty and elegance of many of their structures it is not attempted to deny; 
but personal vanity was the main cause of their erection, and with the small exception noted 
above, there is not one which subserves any purpose of general utility”.”” 

Bhudev does not deny, of course, the differences between the Muslims from the non- 
Muslims in terms of religious beliefs and sacred texts and social practice. Apparently, the Islamic 
fraternity binding the Indian Muslims with the Muslims across the globe seems to be stronger 
than the bond between them and the Hindus of India. The census records that one-fifth of the 
Indian population is Muslims. But, census often fails to take into account the stratification and 
historical complexity of identities it counts. Swaj@tiyata comes from sharing the same tradition 
formed by cumulative experience of successive generations and participating and interacting in 
the same history; it is not a matter of formal faith alone. Therefore, in fact, the Indian Muslims 
have a greater resemblance with the Hindus than with their brethren elsewhere. An 
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overwhelming majority of Muslims in India is the product of the marriage of the conquering 
Muslims and Hindu women of low castes and the progeny of the erstwhile Hindus who were 
converted into Islam. The Muslims of India, therefore, exhibit greater similarity in physical 
appearance with the Hindus than with the Muslims elsewhere. 

Participation in the same historical experience has bred similarity in social conduct 
between the Muslims and the Hindus. There is no province in India where the Muslims do not 
show respect to the astrologers and the Brahmin pandits, do not observe reticence in and 
slaughtering of cows and consumption of beef (in the vicinity of their Hindu neighbours), do not 
join Hindu festivities and ceremonies and do not invite the Hindus to their ceremonies and 
festivals. “Quite a few of the highly placed, respectable Muslim families in the Deccan and 
Bengal secretly appoint Brahmin representatives who make the vow on their behalf and offer 
worship to the deities in religious ceremonies and festivals such as Durgapuja (worship of 
goddess Durga) and Rathayatra (car festival) in obeisance for Lord Jagannatha, an incarnation 
of Vishnu. Some pay money to the Brahmins for extending hospitality to atithis or guests who 
are good Brahmins or honest souls of other castes”.*° 

Further the Muslims of India have, for all practical purposes, come to follow the Hindu 
laws of inheritance though it has resulted, in a sense, in the loss of the traditional rights of the 
Muslim girls to a share of their paternal property. “Indeed, the antipathy and bitterness resulting 
from religious differences” cannot endure for long in Bharatavarsha. It has been made possible 
by the system of Varna-bheda. “Because of the prevalence of the Varna system and its general 
acceptance by the people, the restrictions on connubium and commensality of members of 
different varnas have not stood in the way of sense of cooperation and sympathy between them”. 
Thus, recognition of differences in identities of ethnic groups at one level has bound them 
together in a system of mutual cooperation at a broader level. Though Bhudev downplays the 
excess made by the Brahmins and other high castes in their dealings with the lowly in the caste 
hierarchy, he repeatedly highlights the promotion of the sense of solidarity or vertical unity of the 
castes through the acceptance of differences between them. It is a specific feature of the caste 
system and the Indian social system that is pervaded by caste. In the Hindu caste system a person 
born into one caste could not move into another. The restrictions on social contact such as those 
on intercaste marriage or inter-dining among different castes did not, however, suggest mutual 
hatred. In fact, the acceptance of the system provided a basis for consensus and coexistence. This 
very feature of the Indian social system guided by the principle of Varna / Jati has brought in the 
Jains and Sikhs within the Hindu fold and, Bhudev hopes, the Muslims of the country will 
gradually come to be treated as a specific varna (jati or caste) within the Indian society. Bhudev’s 
explanation of the ideology and function of the varna-jati system is found to have been accepted 
by anthropologists of later times such as Nirmal Kumar Bose or Louis Dumont. M. N. Srinivas 
has shown in his famous study of the social system of Rampura how the Muslims in the village 
are treated by the other villagers there as a caste in the village social structure, though “their 
membership in another religion raises excessive uncertainties as to their hierarchical position” 
in it. 

The specificity of the Indian history and society is that communities with distinctions of 
faith get transformed into relatively self-regulating castes within the loose structure of Hindu 
Society. Religions may profess an ideology of inviolable distinctions but, in practice, their 
followers enter into unavoidable processes of transaction and exchange. Further, since a large 
number of Indian Muslims or Christians were converted from Hinduism, irremovable traces of 
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Hinduism would be carried over into the practice of their day to day life. The Indian Muslims 
have thus become accommodating. 

Bhudev notices, of course, sporadic attempts-at creating rifts between the Hindus and 
Muslims by religious bigots but they subside after some time. According to Bhudev, more 
serious incitements to communal disharmony and conflict have come from the colonial powers 
and their blind imitators among the English-educated elites. He musters the courage to point out 
the ill design of the English officers to play the Hindus and Muslims off against each other by 
displaying calculated favouritism towards the Hindus at one point of time and towards the 
Muslims at another. They forget that the Roman policy, divide et impera, could not sustain the 
Roman empire for long. The Hindus should not feel jealous of the Muslims and succumb to 
manipulation by the British if the Muslims are granted certain privileges, say, in matters of 
employment. Bhudev makes here an oblique remark about the news that an assembly of English 
ladies expressed their preparedness to marry the Muslims. Therefore, “Muslims may be fortunate 
to have English ladies as their wives”.™” His sarcasm is prompted by his knowledge and 
experiences of the racial attitudes of the British and their negative feelings about inter-racial 
marriage. A Muslim friend of his youngest son, Mukundadev, had married a European lady. “He 
used to say that every Englishman felt that he had outraged a close relation of theirs”.” Bhudev 
cautioned the Muslims: “If there is a community which the English distrust most it is the 
Musalmans. They snatched the empire from the hands of the Musalmans and it is the Musalmans 
who exhibit a stronger measure of ethnic solidarity. It is likely that they would receive patronage 
from the royal powers lying outside India. It is true that the Hindu soldiers fired the first shot in 
the erstwhile Sepoy Mutiny but it was a Musalman who sat on the throne at that time”. 

Historically, the Muslim rule did not retard or contravene the long-tern tendencies of the 
Indian civilization. In fact, the Muslim rule advanced the process of unification latent in earlier 
history. By creating a stable, centralized empire, by imposing identical laws relating to land and 
administration, by developing the new common language of Hindusthani, intelligible to all the 
inhabitants of India, the Muslim rule contributed significantly to the emergence of an incipient 
consciousness of community among the Indians of varied faiths, languages and subcultures. The 
Muslims enriched the novelty and splendour of Indian architecture with their ingenious motifs, 
designs and techniques. They developed also a model of decency and civility in social 
intercourse. “India is indeed greatly indebted to the Musalmans”.” The foregoing statement was 
a genuine expression of Bhudev’s judgment on Muslim rule in India. It is borne out by an 
episode in his personal life. When he was promoted to the rank of Inspector, Class IV, in 1867 
and went to the Director of Public Instruction to convey his sense of gratitude, the latter 
commented, “Would you have gone as far in promotion and salary under the rule of the Hindus 
or Muslims?” Bhudev replied with politeness and dignity, “Even under the great Muslim Empire, 
Hindus rose to the offices of royal minister and commander-in-chief and chief of the department 
of revenue. The entire people then had a measure of cheerful enthusiasm and energy since 
everyone knew that those high offices were indeed open for him if he was really competent. Do 
you really believe that under the Hindus I would not have been appointed prime-minister in some 
kingdom”.*® 

The composite nature of the Great Tradition of India which grows through 
accommodation of diverse cultural elements is revealed in case of the Christians of India as well. 
There are three varieties of Christians in India, (1) European Christians, (2) Phiringis or 
Eurasians or Anglo-Indians, and (3) converts into Christianity. The Europeans because of their 
vanity and their contempt for peoples outside their own circle could never mix freely with the 
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natives of India. But, the other two categories have their cultural roots in the soil of India. Once a 
South Indian Christian told Bhudev with conviction, “we are Brahmins by caste though Christian 
by faith ........ what we changed was only our religion, not the caste to which we traditionally 
belonged”. Also, the threat to Svajatiyata from the Christians proved to be feeble in comparison 
with the challenge from the Muslims due to a vital difference between Islam and Christianity in 
matters relating to post-conversion treatment of the converts by those who proselytize them. 
After conversion, Islam treated all its followers as equals; but the harder the converted Christians 
and Anglo-Indians should try to be intimate with the British, the more the latter would try to 
distance themselves from the former. The Englishman suffered a serious plight, as if, from an 
inborn disability to make apan (one’s own) out of a par (a member of the other). A latent 
function of the exclusionary policy of the English for the Indians is, Bhudev comes to notice, the 
preservation of the ethnic identity of the Indians embracing the converted Christians. The 
distance between them and the Englishman keeps alive their connection with the other i.e., non- 
Christian Indians. They thus continue to be imbued with the jatiya bhava with the rest of the 
Indians. By the grace of God, Bhudev surmises, India was saved from colonization by the 
Portuguese or the French, and the dreadful consequence of their easy intermarriage and 
promiscuity and their blatant favouritism benefiting the converts into Christianity with many 
privileges including employment in the administration and adding to their power and status. Gain 
in status and power would have led the converts to make conscious effort to avoid and forget 
jatiya bhava binding them with the Indians remaining outside their circle. 

Except the Parsees, the followers of other religions originating in India, viz., Buddhism 
or Jainism, etc., are considered branches of the Hindu samaja or social organization. They are 
thoroughly imbued with the feeling of sympathy with the wider collectivity they belong to. 

Another distinct segment of the Indians, autochthones (adimnivdsi) or tribals (Bhudev 
does not use the word, tribal) were also through a historical process coming to embrace and 
getting embraced by the Hindu world. Those autochthonous groups are scattered through India, 
particularly in hilly and forest areas. Three general categories of them are : (1) Hindu-Tatars 
embracing the Himalayan tribes such as Khasa, Garo, Daffla, Naga, Kuki, Mech, Lepcha, etc., 
(2) Kolerians encompassing the tribes of Vindhya region and the Santal, Kol, Munda, Juang, 
etc., and (3) Dravidians or tribes of the hilly areas of southern part of India. The authors of 
ancient Sanskrit Texts classify the above groups respectively into Paisaca bhashabhdshi (or 
users of Paisdcha languages or dialetes), Prakrta-bhashi, and Rakshasabhasha-bhashi. “The 
jatiya-bhava still lies dormant in the respective ethnic or group identities and the corresponding 
feeling of solidarity of these autochthonous groups. But, everywhere they continue to find their 
own niches in the broad framework of the Hindu society. The system of elaborate rites, rituals 
and ceremonies and the broad base of the Hindu society and culture, its recognition of adhikari- 
bheda or differential entitlements to social status and opportunities according to the degrees of 
innate worth or competence of persons and groups and the consequent jati-bheda, the system of 
inequalities of jatis, with markers of respective identities is “the most suitable for improving the 
means of material acquisition (sabhydvastha karibar) and elevating the standard of life (unnata) 
of the autochthones”. If the process of making the tribals sabhyavastha is taken to suggest their 
getting enabled to pursue improved means of livelihood, the foregoing account by Bhudev of 
interaction of the tribals with the Hindu social organization is a remarkable anticipation of N. K. 
Bose's analysis of the Hindu method of tribal absorption. Bose articulates, more distinctly and 
elaborately than Bhudev, the economic aspect of the process of making the tribals sabhyavastha 
or capable of following more improved means of earning their livelihood. The poor tribal people 
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suffering all the disadvantages of a life which could not provide them with even bare subsistence 
found a sort of security in the caste system based on hereditary, monopolistic, non-competitive 
guilds. While granting room to a new tribe within its fold or while creating a new jati by 
differentiation of occupation, “the Hindu society always guaranteed or tried to guarantee 
monopoly in a particular occupation to each caste [or tribe-turned-into caste] within a given 
region.” But, the castes or tribes-tumed-into-castes which were placed lowly in the inegalitarian 
caste system were deprived of many kinds of opportunities available exclusively to the higher 
castes. It is noteworthy that these subjugated segments did not, generally speaking, rise in revolt 
because the Hindu society assured them a certain minimum of economic security which they 
could not attain under their own tribal productive system, particularly after the Hindu 
encroachment upon their land. The Hindus, moreover “exercised a policy of laissez-faire with 
regard to the social and religious practices of tribal peoples”? even when they entered into the 
fold of Hinduism; and this “cultural autonomy may partly have been responsible for keeping the 
subjugated tribes satisfied,” and also for taking the edge off their discontent to a certain extent. 

The Hindus hardly granted economic freedom to the jatis but “they left intact the original 
social and reglious culture of the tribes” in so far as that was possible. They, however, “added to 
the tribal certain items of their own, which were to be performed by Brahmin priests on behalf of 
their new clients.” Their policy was not to eradicate the old beliefs and practices where they were 
“not inconsistent with Brahmanical moral ideas.” A close and living connection was thus 
established between the priestly class and the new recruits. A composite culture had been in the 
making in India before the intrusion by the British. And, a jatiya bhava had been continuously 
evolving out of it, not through the imposition of the pattern or way of life of the dominant over 
the rest, either before or after the advent of the English rule, but by a mutual recognition of many 
contiguous and interplaying identities. 


Assertion of the presence of historical consciousness of the Hindus / Indians 
Bhudev’s review of the long-continued process of mutual accommodation of diverse ethnic 
groups in India reveals the logic of history, and suggests a kind of historical consciousness 
among the Indians. The western scholarship, however, castigated the Indians, especially the 
Hindus, for their lacking in historical consciousness. The following comment by Elliott and 
Dowson reflects the general mood of the European scholars: “If the artificial definition of 
Dionysius be correct, that ‘History is Philosophy teaching by examples’, then there is no native 
Indian Historian; and few have even approached to so high a standard. Of examples, and very 
bad ones, we have ample store, though even in them radical truth is obscured by the hereditary, 
official, and sectarian prepossessions of the narrator; but of philosophy, which deduces 
conclusions calculated to benefit us by the lessons and experience of the past, which adverts on 
the springs and consequences of political transactions, and offers sage counsel for the future, we 
search in vain for any sign or symptom. Of domestic history also we have in our Indian Annalists 
absolutely nothing, and the same may be remarked of nearly all Muhammedan historians, except 
Ibn Khaldun”.”” A little earlier the two Englishmen observe, “....we have to lament the entire 
absence of literary history and biography, which in India is devoted only to saints and poets. 
Where fairy tales and fictions are included in the general name of history we cannot expect to 
learn much respecting the character, pursuits, motives, and actions of historians, unless they are 
pleased to reveal to us themselves, and to entrust us with their familiar confidences........... a9 
This sad state of affairs is the product of a milieu “where despotism is triumphant, where the 
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active elements of life are few; and where individual character, trammeled by so many 
restraining influences, has no opportunity, of development”.”! 

Bhudev takes on the western pundits in history by suggesting that all societies including 
the primitive ones, have a sense of their past. Every society needs a minimal sense of continuity 
through some form or organization of collective memory. But, different societies organize and 
represent it in various ways. And, this specific way in which this collective memory is organized 
and articulated by a people spells out its jatiya bhava. As “the style of composition of all 
literature tends to differ from one people to another”, history differs in terms of form. The 
western scholars are insensitive to forms of historical perception which are different from theirs 
and, therefore, suffer from the illusion that most societies do not have either the curiosity or the 
equipment necessary for an understanding of their own past. But, the past is an inescapable 
aspect of all societies; history is but one of its forms of possible representation. It is only 
elevation of a specific history, a local or regional form of social remembrance, into a universal 
rational norm which makes it appear that other societies suffer from a radical absence. The 
organization of memory in Hindu society is different from the European art of writing history, 
and it is essential to understand its internal principles. 

Comprehension of the past requires a framework for understanding and interpreting of 
that went before and why and how it happened in the way it did. A mere temporal sequence of 
events, a mere chronology hardly deserves the title of history. The Tatars and the Turanians are 
said to have well established traditions of chronicling events. But, their chronicles or 
“Panjiketihas”® hardly signify possession of historical consciousness by them. To simply depict 
that one event followed another is not to explain why they happened in that order. 
“Chronological sequence is in fact, a crude substitute for causality”. Arabic and Judaic cultures 
also have such chronicles but these reflect the “cognitively irresponsible” doctrine that every 
event is a direct manifestation of God’s intentions — a doctrine that renders serious history 
impossible by absolving the inquirer of the responsibility of explaining anything. 

Indian writers have been more perspicacious on this point than those of other cultures. 
Causality can be viewed in several ways. A superficial reading simply suggests cause to be the 
event prior in time. A deeper perusal of the meaning of causality would discover it as a 
configuration of circumstances necessary for the consequent ananyathd siddhi (literally, could 
not have occurred otherwise, presuming as if clause).“* According to the writers of history in the 
Indian tradition, there are two strands of causal force — first, the peculiar configuration of 
circumstances left from the past, or the total gamut of causal pressures deriving from the past 
whether perceived or not (called the pradktana), and, second, a line of deliberate action directed at 
this horizon (purushakara), i.e., application of intelligence and energy directed by a sense of 
what is right (dharma sahakrta). The first one is known as purvatapasya (i.e., sincere effort made 
in the past) and the second one is understood as vartaman udyog (i.e., initiative or enterprise at 
the present moment). It the two do not combine, dharma, as understood by the Indians, does not 
emerge, and where dharma does not exist, victory or success remains elusive. The Indians 
discover the causal chain binding the successive events in history in the divine power which is 
the embodiment of dharma understood in the above sense. The history of India is founded on this 
principle and is enshrined in the Puranas. “It is erroneous to consider puranas figment of the 
imagination; they are creation of the poets and are history in a poetic form”. The Hindus are 
aware of the distinction between actual and real, between factuality and truth which can often 
assume a poetic form. The puranas or epics like the Ramayana which are poetic accounts of 
historical reality and the world are true in the sense that their object is not to give a reliable 
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account of factual sequences but to present to the readers the essential order of things. The 
puranas or mythical metanarratives and mahakavyas or epics are not, therefore, “fictions and 
fairy tales”. Though poetic and fabulous, they contain a certain resolution of the people’s 
historical experience. As long as these texts survive, they would offer the Indian people a 
representation of their past, a collective memory, which signifies the jatiya bhava or the specific 
nature of their sense of identity and unity with one another as members of a collectivity. The 
absence of history in the sense it is found among the Europeans does not suggest the absence of 
historical consciousness and the specific collective identity of Indians rather displays a genre of 
historical consciousness which may not be found in case of the Europeans. 


The way to Augment Jatiya Bhava: particularly among the inhabitants of India 

To understand the jatiya bhava of the people of India is to understand their nature. Indeed, to 
understand any object is to consider its reality or nature, its prakrti. “To prognosticate what an 
object is likely to be in future, one has to judge whether there is harmony of what exists with the 
forces of nature. It is nature alone that is everlasting. What she favours survives and grows, what 
she disfavours results into eventual destruction”. Thus, it is necessary to analyze the nature of 
Indian society as enshrined in its historical logic and to comprehend the intellectual 
representations of that nature as crystallized in self-images. 

The essential logic of Indian history, its reality or its truth, is a trend towards gradual 
unification of its diverse elements through their mutual awareness and eventual adjustment. It 
overrides the divisive forces or fissiparous tendencies that seem at times to strain the unity of the 
people of India.“ Muslim conquests in India, despite frictions at the level of political incidents, 
actually aided the tendency towards unification through the attempts of Muslims at the 
development of a lingua franca for the people of India, reinforcement of the sense of equality 
decreasing the distance between the untouchables and the others, promotion of teetotalism which 
is a virtue for the Hindus also, and through the display of their strong sense of solidarity as 
followers of Islam. The trend was carried on by the Muslim rulers through the unintended results 
of their more narrowly conceived, selfish and deliberate plans. The dominion of the British, too, 
has not escaped the effect of the logic that is peculiar to Indian history. By introducing economic 
and administrative unification on an unprecedented scale, the British have created several 
favourable conditions for the furtherance of the jatiya bhava of the Indians. The Hindus should 
not halt this process of history through unintelligent opposition to the British. Of course, the 
proverbial hostility of a Hindu to his own community haunts him through the days under the 
British Raj and the Raj skilfully exacerbates this hostility. In addition, it incites divisiveness 
among the Indians on the basis of linguistic, regional and religious differences.” It is aided by its 
subtle or overt propaganda regarding the lack of historical consciousness of the Hindus as well as 
the rest of the Indians. 

The Hindus will, therefore, have to decide what must be welcome in the British 
dominion and what must be resisted. If boldness in criticizing, rather than acquiescence to what 
is done by the mighty Raj, is the first quality for accomplishing this task, the second quality that 
is urgently needed is a more explicit, conscious, historical self-reflection by the Indians. To 
respond to modernity’s imperative of self-reflection they must be prepared for the transition from 
telling stories about themselves to a theory of their social order, from Purana to historical 
sociology. And, the Indians are, Bhudev is confident, capable of the task. Or, has he really been 
confident of the competence of the Indians for the enterprise? The question is prompted by the 
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following suggestions offered by Bhudev to the Indians as to how they can meet the challenge 
mentioned above: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


The Hindu society will have to reflect on and correctly comprehend its own nature in order 
to realize its jatiya bhava. 

It will remain cordial and loyal to the English since unification of India is possible only 
under the British rule. 

The Hindus will have to abandon and avert factionalism and internal dissension and learn 
Srom the English the virtue of benevolent disposition towards their kindred or the members 
of their native community. They must not become identified with this or that faction of the 


.English in India and get themselves embroiled in any factional conflict between the 


segments of the English in this country. And, the Indians should decide their course of 
action without hanging on the English. 

The Hindus must redeem themselves, reiterates Bhudev, from the worst sin of bearing 
malice and practising it in relation to the members of their own community 
(svajatividvesharip[a] mahapap[aj). They must value love and sympathy towards people 
of their own community or ethnic group as a treasure. 


Bhudev’s ambivalence regarding the presence of jatiya bhava among the Hindus and the 
impact of the British rule on feeling identity and solidarity of the people of India is 
glaringly exposed in the advice tendered above. If he says that unification of India is 
possible only under the English rule (suggestion (2) above), or that the Hindus should give 
up hostile attitude towards their brethren (the 3% and 4" suggestions), or that they should 
learn from the English the virtue of favourable disposition to their countrymen (the 3% 
suggestion) he seems to admit of the absence of the sense of solidarity and jatiya bhav 
among the Hindus or among the Indians. Bhudev’s repeated emphasis on the urgency of 
developing a sense of solidarity among the Hindus or among the Indians is a pointer to the 
absence of this quality from his ambience. Jatiya bhava pre-supposes this quality. Non- 
existence of this quality among the Hindus indicates the absence of Jatiya Bhava. The 
Hindus, or the Indians, then, become vulnerable to the orientalist critique of the lack of the 
unity or jatiya bhava of the Hindus or the Indians as a whole. Bhudev, it seems, tries to 
resolve or explain away this contradiction in terms of a temporary loss of memory of the 
Hindus for the nature and course of their tradition, rather the basic principles of it, and the 
conquest of their native land, and along with it, their mind and consciousness, by the 
English and the world of English scholars. The latter are ignorant of the basic principles for 
understanding the nature of Indian society, or human society in general. Chapter Two of SP 
is devoted to an incisive analysis of the problem. 
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The Study of the Nature of Society (Indian and non-Indian): Its Principles 


Bhudev calls for a study of the nature of society with an examination of the specificity of its 
social structure and culture grounded in the experiences of the people of India through time and 
the traditional lore preserving the cumulative product of these experiences. While talking of the 
Indian society Bhudev cannot and does not eschew the majoritarian view of its composition. That 
is, he considers primarily the view of the Hindus, their achievements and problems. A Hindu 
social theory, which would, according to him, be the social theory of the Indians as a whole, must 
be distilled out of the concepts of traditional philosophy and everyday practical concepts. Its 
structure has to be built up assiduously with the concepts based on the indigenous 
weltanschauung reflected in the sastras, in the ideas and principles given by the people 
themselves. The concepts of this social theory should enable the Indians to grasp the nature of 
their own socio-cultural reality and, through comparison, the European modernity which 
confronts them in present times “from their side” with their concepts. Instead of viewing 
European history and history of human society at large through the lens constructed out of 
concepts developed by the Europeans, the Indians would try to look at themselves as well as the 
westerners with the aid of concepts which they may claim as “our” concepts. The Indians must, 
therefore, develop “a Hindu historical sociology of European modernity, in a strict reversal of the 
Weberian project, an exact mirror image, with the logical places of the self and the other 
interchanged”. 


Bhudev’s view of the nature of society and its relationship to its members 
Instead of presenting a direct narration of the way in which Bhudev implements the project, a 
statement of its major findings may be presented in brief. The first and the most important point 
made by Bhudev relates to the nature of society and its relation with its individual members. 
“Society is”, Bhudev observes, “the most important social fact. The importance attached by the 
Buddhists to society in the form of their ‘samgha’ and the apotheosis of ‘Humanity’ by the 
Comtists bears out this primacy of society in human life. Indeed, in terms of logic and according 
to the canons of sastras too, society controls and directs its members as a father, provides 
nourishment to them as a mother, educates them as a teacher, stands by them in adversity as a 
uterine sibling, and shares their happiness as a friend. Society is a reality that deserves and 
enjoys affection, devotion, reverence of its members and is an object of pride for them. 
Particularly the Hindu society is eminently an object of pride for its members. Its antiquity is 
unfathomable, the manner in which it unites its members is unique, its ideal is extremely noble, 
and its internal strength is as great as no other society hitherto found in the world can compare 
with it”. f 
Bhudev seems to take the oriental scholars to task for their failure to observe the working 
of the principle of evolution, which has been developed by the western science, to India. The 
principle suggests survival as an index of competence and strength of a species. A primary 
function of any social order is to guarantee its survival, and the durability of its primary social 
organization. The Hindu society displays amazing strength in this regard. “Those ancient 
societies — Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Greek and Roman — have long passed into oblivion. The 
Hindu society continues unruptured and undestroyed. If there were no vital element at its core, 
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could it sustain itself for such an amazingly long time?” Bhudev begins his search for the 
features of the Hindu social order which ensures its remarkable durability and, also seeks to find 
out the factors sustaining social life in general. 

He reminds his readers that “whatever may be the nature of durability or strength of a 
society, man has become man only because of his ability to organize life in the framework of 
society; if he were not a member of society, he would have remained a brute.”*! 

The supreme importance of society in the lives of men and women is thus highlighted by 
Bhudev.” As the physical environment makes its imprint on the physical structure of human 
beings living within it so the nature of the society in which a man is born and nurtured leaves its 
mark on his psyche. All the societies do not have the same nature. “As each individual has his 
own distinctiveness, so also every society has a distinctive feature of its own which comes to 
characterize all its members with its special or distinctive quality. Thus, members of one society 
are industrious and dexterous while the members of another society are munificent and people of 
all kinds of qualities are found in all societies but their distribution in the population is not the 
same in all cases; and what is the basic nature (mila prakrti) of a particular society comes to 
characterize in some measure all the people living within it. Hence the researchers in sociology 
(samajtattvanusandhayi) should take pains to learn the basic nature of the society under study. If 
the basic nature of a society is understood, it becomes easy to ascertain the direction to which the 
intelligence of its members is oriented, and the nature of ideals of their way of life which are 
upheld by their religious values and sense of duties and obligations. Once it is done, the 
appropriate course of activities for realization of its wellbeing and development can be 
determined”. One finds in the foregoing statement of Bhudev an articulation of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth century programme for sociology with society as its central problematic as in 
the works of Comte and Spencer (whose works were known to Bhudev) and also Durkheim. But, 
some sociologists today discover in the works of thinkers like Simmel or Weber an attempt to 
“establish sociology as an independent discipline without grounding it in the ontology of society 
or a comprehensive theory of society”.” According to them, the problematic of sociology has 
increasingly moved away from society as its object. If it is the nature of modern sociology, 
Bhudev’s discourse is definitely a defence of the “traditional sociology” or sociology rooted in 
tradition and deeply concerned with the ontology of society. True, he is hesitant in essaying a 
treatise in general sociology because of the supposed lack of sufficient data about the specific 
natures of different societies. But, his emphasis on specificities of societies and specific identities 
of members of each society never suggests an evaporation of the idea of ‘social’, and, ‘society’. 

Bhudev is insistent on understanding the specific nature of each particular society. 
Knowledge of its specific nature helps the prognosis of the shape a society will take in future 
since its members partake of its quality as a particular collective entity. And, its comparison with 
the specific natures of other societies facilitates a proper understanding of the specificities and 
commonalities of different societies and cultures. 

Thus, a scrutiny of the course of events in Indian tradition and history reveals that the 
Indian society is marked by internal governance and autonomy of the social order from political 
power. Dynasties may come and go but society goes on for ever. It has given an exceptional 
strength of social and moral structure to the Hindus or Indians. This primacy of society over state 
may seem anachronistic in the modern world and impracticable in the western order where the 
state is privileged over every other institution of society. But, the western scheme of life is not 
the only scheme for living and is not necessarily superior to other schemes of life. 
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One finds in Bhudev’s analysis of the nature of society in India and elsewhere a 
penetrating account of the interaction of nature and culture. The nature of a society is not 
absolutely determined by the geographical conditions as many western scholars are wont to 
believe. The impact of geography or climate on a people can and does get modified by values 
and social practices. Herein lies the importance of culture and tradition in buman life. To take an 
example, the nature of social ties based on organization of social responsibilities and 
enculturation can remove the vice of indolence from social life in a tropical country like India 
where the hot climate 1s generally believed to produce sloth and lack of enterprise in the life of 
its inhabitants. Further, among human beings the pursuit of their self-interests, which is supposed 
and is, at times, actually found to hinder the social ties becomes a factor favouring the growth of 
social relationship if it is modified by the social bond.” Human beings can realize their self- 
interests more successfully within the structure created by social ties than outside or away from 
it. Another important factor sustaining human societies is mutual sympathy of human beings 
towards one another. It is a natural force which contributes to the strengthening of social bond. 
One, therefore, hardly finds any force which is inevitably destructive of society. 


Social Change and Social Reform 

Society does, of course, change through modifications in particular social rules. Social rules, 
however, do not resemble the apparels of human beings which they can put off or alter at will. 
Social rules are the internal properties of society; they are not imported materials. They may be 
considered analogous to the bricks and the joints or beams and rafter supporting the ceiling of a 
building. They should be changed only if anything out of them breaks or cracks or becomes 
affected with a damaging coating caused by damp but should not be changed for the sake of 
change only. And, when any change is made in any of the above elements or parts, care should 
be taken by providing support to the part of the structure where change is being made so that no 
major damage occurs to the structure leading to its eventual collapse. A major distinction 
between an organic body and society is that the latter does not get nourishment from any external 
substance while animal body finds nourishment from food collected from outside. The 
nourishment of society occurs from within. Jf something is gathered from outside and is stuck on 
the outer part of society, it will resemble cowdung cakes that stick to the walls but do not add to 
the depth and circumference of the wall. Any social reform attempted in imitation of the outsiders 
proves absolutely insubstantial and ineffectual. 


Changes in Demography and Society 

Indeed, the nature of a society differs from that of another. Sometimes, the relation between one 
society and another may turn out to be one of hostility (arisamvandha). This hostile relation is the 
result of working of a natural principle. In the natural world one kind of plants lives on another 
kind of plants, a particular species of animal or an animal takes control of the arena of another 
species or another animal, people of one society come to establish their dominion over the people 
of another society. It is nothing but a confirmation of the natural law of growth of societies. The 
causes threatening the existence of man are so many and so varied that human beings cannot 
increase their number if they do not get united in some form of society. A large number of 
persons die of diseases, starvation and attacks by predatory animals, or as a result of internecine 
struggles between themselves. But, by virtue of the social bond, the system of division of labour 
grows which, in its turn, leads to increase in the production of food and articles, decline in the 
number of premature or accidental deaths, increase in population. However, increase in food 
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production is hardly commensurate with increase in the size of population. Consequently, the 
population of one society seeks to expand its domain and, therefore, encroaches upon the 
territory inhabited by the members of another society. There may be other causes behind this 
attempt by a community at expansion of the area under its control such as its lust for wealth, 
desire to conquer, or pride or vanity. But, these are the subsidiary causes. The chief cause behind 
the territorial expansion of a population or society and the ensuing conflicts between it and others 
lies in the need for survival which is threatened by the imbalance between the size of a 
population and the food or other resources required by it for its sustenance. 

There is a two way relation between the survival of human beings and emergence of 
social life. The threats to human survival are averted through the emergence of social bond. But, 
as human beings get organized into some kind of collective or social life, their number tends to 
increase. This creates shortage of food for the increased size of the population. Hunting and 
gathering fail, for instance, to feed the increasing mouths among the primitive peoples. 
Therefore, the moment social bond emerges, it becomes necessary to make arrangements for 
increasing the production and supply of food and other articles for consumption, and this 
necessity gives rise to various rules and customs regarding the institution of the right of 
possession or ownership of the fruits of one’s own labour. 

Consciousness of one’s right to the fruits of one’s labour remains in an embryonic form 
with every human being. The bond of society further develops this consciousness; it gets more 
congealed as a result of the social rules and customs. For once the right of possession and 
ownership of the fruits of one’s own labour (svatvadhikdra) comes to be established and 
recognized by the society, avoidance of wastage of food and other articles and increase in their 
production are ensured and both of them come to serve the interests of the population of the 
society in general. Therefore, all societies have their respective systems of recognizing the right 
to possess as well as persons with proprietary rights. These systems vary according to variations 
in the nature of societies. As in the case of production and distribution of food and other 
resources so in matters of marriage and rules relating to raising of children, the structure and 
change of societies are related to population dynamics and supply of food and other resources. 
The configuration of this interlocking system is, Bhudev is never tired of repeating, related to the 
nature of particular society or culture in which it works and therefore, varies across societies and 
cultures. He points out the problems that emerge from ignoring the preceding fact and vitiate the 
understanding of the nature of working of human societies and cultures. 


Mula-prakrti (the basic nature) of a society 

A student of sociology will proceed from study and understanding of the particular to that of the 
general. He will try to comprehend the basic nature (mula-prakyti) of a particular society taken 
up for study. It is the product of the interplay of the forces of Nature (yavatiya prakrti Sakti) and 
culture or sumtotal of efforts of generations of men and women living in that society to negotiate 
with the forces of Nature. And, it is treasured in its itivrtta. The nature of proclivity of the 
particular people or society to engage in this or that kind of activities or its jativa bhava (sense of 
collective identity and possession of a gamut of common attributes) is reflected in its itivrtta and 
suggests the current and future course of action of that people. 

Bhudev has not sufficiently elaborated the quality of the constituent elements of this 
Nature. Nature in Bhudev’s scheme seems to be a somewhat metaphysical notion of Nature. Be 
that as it may, Bhudev shows that the Indians, rather, the Hindus who have sustained a millennia- 
old tradition do have an itivrtta which suggests their mula-prakrti. This mula-prakrti of the 
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Hindus is revealed in its system of inner governance (antah Sasane Sasita) and peaceable nature 
(santipravana).”> Failure to comprehend it, observes Bhudev, has led the European writers to 
make the blunder in suggesting that England conquered India by force of arms.*° It might be 
nearer to truth to suggest the Indian people placed themselves under British dominion.” 

It is, of course, true that the Muslim rulers had in fact conquered India by military force. 
It could happen that way because of two factors. First, the Indians were victims of separatism and 
internecine quarrels; and secondly, the Hindu society placed military skills in the custody of a 
separate and special caste instead of making the road to acquisition of them open for all. The 
Hindu society could do so because it did not consider the art of warfare an especially important 
task which should be practised by all members of society. Historically, whenever the Indian 
society has made a common cause, it has succeeded against military attacks but, as a rule, it does 
not do so. This reveals a basic principle of Hindu social ordering, viz., keeping political power or 
state off from the general affairs of society. Inner governance rather than the fear of political 
power keeps Hindu communities in their proper order. As the king or political power is marginal 
to its existence, the common people remain unruffled even at times of great military turmoil. At 
times of war, when political storms of succession or control seem to tear asunder the upper strata 
of society, the ordinary business of productive work, of agriculture and commerce continue in an 
uninterrupted manner. The Hindu social organization is thus peculiarly anti-warfare, peaceable, 
and self-ordered. It is thus different from but not inferior to the social organization of its English 
conqueror. Military success is hardly an infallible index of cultural superiority. The ignorant 
Spartans inflicted defeat on the highly refined Athenians, the rude Macedonians on the rest of 
Greece, the wild Tartars on the civilized Chinese, and the barbaric hordes of the German 
tribesmen on the great Roman Empire or pastoralist Ahoms on the culturally advanced 
inhabitants of Assam. “Those who are defeated in a war are inferior—is a doctrine of the unsubtle, 
unworthy of men of discernment.”®* The Hindus are tolerant and their spirit of toleration is 
incomprehensible for the Europeans who are intolerant by nature. The Hindus value most 
qualities like purity, religious scruples, self-restraint, forgiveness, kindness, patience. These are 
most clearly displayed by the most peaceable Brahmins who act as the model for the others in 
Hindu society. 


The Hindu Society as distinguished from other societies 

The Hindu society is governed by Dharma. Dharma which suggests religion as well as 
righteousness in performing social and spiritual duties and obligations is not superstitious 
obligations or fancifulness or even a preponderantly moral order. It has fundamentally a 
cognitive relation with the world, rather, the cosmos. “Religious texts are those works which 
provide answers to questions which men cannot desist from asking about the external world of 
nature and the inner world of their consciousness.”*’ One of the basic questions of this kind is, 
according to Bhudev, “Why is there so much difference, so much inequality, in the world? Why 
is there so much inequality among men?” Interestingly, the Hindu caste order provides a credible 
answer to this fundamental puzzlement. The Hindu sages attempted an answer to this question by 
referring to a kind of universal perception of causality in all intelligible events. Time is divided 
into its tripartite form to facilitate causal explanation — atita (past), vartamana (present), and 
bhavishyat (future). Any event in the present can be said to have been brought about by 
causalities rooted in past, and would likewise produce effect in future. “Why is it that it is a 
mango tree? And why and how is that the other is a tamarind tree? The first one has sprouted 
from the mango seed and the second one from the tamarind seed”. The same is true of human 
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beings as well. The difference between the conditions of two persons is located in the difference 
in their performance in their past or previous birth or life. 

The Hindu sastra recognizes the operation of three causal forces in determining the 
destiny of human beings: praktana,” purushakara,®' and parakala.” Hindu religious thought is, 
according to Bhudev, embedded in this recognition of the ever presence of causal chains 
consisting of these three forces. Nothing in our experience is without a cause, not only in the 
world of nature but also in the social conditions of human beings. Of course, there is a fuzziness 
that inevitably attends the future — though the fuzziness 1s attributable to different reasons in the 
two cases. But, the analogy of mango and tamarind seeds producing two different kinds of trees 
makes it clear that individuals are different precisely because of the forces of causation operating 
in the past, and in future the present series of acts would equally have its appropriate effects. 
Hence, the effect of the moral belief in the causal chain of praktana — purushakara — and 
karmaphala does not breed fatalism in the minds of the Hindus; on the contrary, it inspires them 
to work ungrudgingly and steadfastly to perform their tasks and even improve the quality of their 
performance. This trisaktivada (the doctrine of three causally linked forces or of the chain of 
three causal forces) has, contrary to the western rationalist discourse, inspired endeavour and 
induced discipline in the Hindus. A Hindu knows that his present suffering is merely the 
consequences of his past acts of negligence or blunders, shrouded by the veil of death and birth. 
His present good conduct would by the same logic produce later happiness for him, even if 
delayed by a birth or two. “A traditional Hindu has thus no cause for grumbling and 
discontentment. His traditionalism or praktanavada leads to his composure: for how can one 
resent the enjoyment of the fruits of one’s own deed?” Again, since parakala is determined by 
what is done in ihakGla, the present, this also sufficiently excites his endeavour to do well. 

A different kind of logic is posited by Bhudev in contradiction with western rationalism 
that overemphasizes the present. The western man in his intoxication with the present, rather 
momentary, may forget or neglect the probable effect or aftermath of his action done in the 
present. 

A quick reaction to Bhudev’s interpretation of caste system based on frisaktivada as an 
effective agency for formatting responsibility and peaceableness among the Hindus is that it is 
silent on the dysfunction of the muteness and lack of effective protest of the lowliest in the caste ~ 
hierarchy in the face of exploitation and suppression of them by the members of the higher 
castes. Also, Bhudev is silent on the damping effect of the iron law of caste rituals on individual 
enterprise. Bhudev’s admirers may, however, point out that Bhudev’s delineation of the scheme 
of caste system repeatedly emphasizes the accompanying values of forbearance (dhairya), 
forgiveness (kshama), freedom from egoism and conceit (nirahankarita), initiative and enterprise 
(udyoga) for proper functioning of the caste system founded on trisaktivada and adhikaribheda 
or differential entitlement to mundane and spiritual wellbeing on the basis of differences in 
innate qualities of men born in different castes, as determined by the praktana. 

Bhudev does not offer an elaborate analysis of the Buddhist thought as its principles are 
largely similar to those of Hinduism. The followers of Bhuddhism however avoid sdditvavada 
which suggests that God and Divine will constitute the most fundamental cause of the world and 
all the worldly phenomena and activities (the doctrine that the world has a beginning and it is to 
be traced in God is called sddivada) = sa(with)+ddi(beginning)}+vdda(view)). And, therefore, 
their religious texts and exegetic works have assumed a somewhat different character from those 
of the Hindus. They do not show any interest in finding out the final cause and ascribe the notion 
of self or soul to worldly phenomena and activities and envision the immanence of an 
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incomprehensible force. Buddhism accepts the material world that gets transmuted as a result of 
the working of the principle of causality and along with the primacy of human will in the process 
working through chain of births (not transmigration of soul). It teaches the Buddhists to accept 
things with equanimity knowing that the present suffering or happiness is the product of past 
events and at the same time to take initiative in altering the present for a different future. The 
mula-prakrti of the Buddhists, whatever ethnic stock they may belong to, is peaceable but not 
unenterprising. 

Christianity offers a different way of looking at the ontology of the past. It does not 
acknowledge the praktana, the causal power of the past. Men sometimes tend to confer on the 
processes of nature their own characteristic of self -conscious activities and this tendency is 
pronouncedly evident among the Christians. As they do not believe in the pradktana, they cannot 
become peaceable or contented. “Their societies are veritable battlefields of their constituent 
groups” The unity in the Christian world is not the product of any internal quality of sympathy 
among the Christians which is derived from their religion. It is the result of the everpreparedness 
for battle characterizing the members of one group against another, of a number of groups 
against another cluster, of the Christians against the non-Christians, Christians believe in 
parakdla but not in praktana. As a result, they are vulnerable to excessive subjectivism in their 
religion, and whatever happens is, alluded by them to the arbitrary will of an omnipotent God. 
Thus, implicitly, by interpretation, Bhudev confers on Christianity features reminiscent of a 
magical religion; and, because of the Hindu adherence to causality, reserves for it the title of a 
rationalist religiosity, an ingenious reversal of the demonstration of the Western 
Religionsoziologie.” “Egotism is the most dominant feature of the character of the ordinary 
Europeans”, and, Bhudev passes too strong a judgment, “no other society is composed of as 
immoral, unruly, irrational and egotistic members as the Europeans”. 

There is a footnote to the preceding analysis by Bhudev. Jahnabi Chakraborty deems this 
footnote has been added not by Bhudev but by his son. It is, however, relevant in this context and 
merits attention. It reads as follows. “The Christians say that God has deliberately and arbitrarily 
created men as different and unequal i.e., has made some of them suffer while granting happiness 
to others. But, such a supposition goes against God’s adherence to the way of justice and the 
Christians suggest that very idea. Men ascribe to God the ideal notions of those qualities they 
consider to be virtues and thus construct the nature of the God they imagine. If there were any 
germ of righteousness in the hearts of the Europeans, they would not have had thought of God 
behaving arbitrarily and unjustly.” This passage is important in the sense that here Bhudev 
admits of the sociologists’ construct of God or religion as the product of collective conscience or 
consciousness of men. Throughout his discourse Bhudev has accepted God and divine qualities 
to be sui generis and independent of what human beings think about God and divine virtues. 
Seen in that light, there is a certain incongruity in the notion of autogenesis of God and the idea 
of human construction of God. It does, however, explain the rationale behind inequality in caste 
positions and emphasize the notion of accountability of human beings for whatever they do, as 
congealed in that of karmaphala. 

If the Europeans’ attitude of non-chalence towards the consequences of their action 
primarily derives from the feeling that ultimately God’s will determines one’s prospect for abode 
in God’s kingdom, their acceptance of the Roman law as observed by the Romans of lower 
orders explains their greed for wealth and their stress on private property. 

Islam, another Semitic religion, also lacks in, like Christianity, praktanavada though it 
has faith in the existence of only one and omnipotent God. Therefore, the followers of Islam also 
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are not peaceable by nature and are wilful in their conduct. The Muslims have, of course, not 
been influenced by the greed for worldly comforts which the superstitious beliefs of the Romans, 
that wear the semblance of religion (aupadharmika in nature), suggested and emphasized. The 
restlessness and arbitrariness of the Muslims has been tempered by Islam’s distinctive passion for 
equality. “Egalitarianism is extremely fascinating an idea and the strength of Islam lies in it. In 
the whole world, the Muslim is the only true believer in equality. Equality is, therefore, the 
primary principle of all the Islamic societies. 


Fallacies in the application of the principles of the science of history 

Europe displays great interest in the cultivation of science which seems to deliver goods in 
practical life. And, they claim to apply the principles of science in the construction and 
application of their social theory. “But, science is not produced by the mere invocation of its 
name”. Pseudo science based on wild imagination and wrong principle enhances the ignorance 
of the uneducated. European science often suggests correlations between the physical attributes 
of a country and the social organization of its people [a reference probably to Buckle’s theories]. 
But, “European historical science is yet dreaming of such scientificity”. This geographical 
determinism rules out the role of human initiative in mending their social organization. An 
example of pseudo scientific explanation is found in the supposed correlation between repeated 
earthquakes in Spain and the bundle of prejudices and superstitions of the Spanish, masquerading 
as their religion. This correlation is sharply contradicted by the Japanese case. The Japanese live 
in a region that is highly prone to earthquakes. But, the Japanse hardly admit of any role of 
chance or divine will in life’s affairs, not to speak of giving any importance to prejudgment or 
prejudice about extra-human forces. The inference of the correlation of earthquakes and 
superstitious habits of peoples is wrong and exposes “lack of a sense of materiality buttressing 
history (aitihasik vastujnan)”. A viable proposition regarding the said correlation or association 
might be arrived at only after an impartial observation of the ways of life, absence or 
preponderance of superstitions in cultures, of a number of peoples inhabiting geographical zones 
which are vulnerable to repeated earthquakes. 

The vulgar and tenuous natural determinism makes, on the surface level or at the level of 
subjective intentions, an inconsequential effort towards scientific inference. At a deeper level, it 
often proves to be deliberately wilful libel against non-European societies like India. Bhudev, 
therefore, calls the bluff of the western historians who engage in pseudo-scientific exercises in 
interpreting socio-cultural phenomena, particularly of the east. The science of society has so far 
achieved only fragmentary and disconnected and crude principles of such a causal understanding 
of social facts and values as will render that study rational or scientific. In practice the Europeans 
are, Bhudev complains, bringing science itself into disrepute by putting it at the service of the 
glory of their respective national histories and internal prejudices. 

SP refutes through well-reasoned arguments several naturalistic hypotheses about the 
supposed inferiority of the Indians. As for instance, climatic determinism claims that excess of 
heat and very high fertility of soil act as hindrance to initiative and industry and civilization. It 
fails to take note of that a people in a tropical region can and does overcome by virtue of its 

, social organization and mode of socialization its indolence and lack of initiative for change and 
development. SP then refutes the dietary theories which maintained that rice is insufficiently 
nutritious, and vegetarianism leads to biological degeneration of a race. There is patently a dig at 
the Indians in the foregoing propositions. But, fertility of land may induce more initiative in a 
people when it finds that the return is easy and assured and encourage increase in population with 
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the assured supply of food which in its tum requires of the members of the society greater 
industry for meeting the increasing demands of the rising population. 

However, “people may lack in initiative and the desire to work if they found that the 
fruits of their labour are not available for their own enjoyment or consumption and are 
expropriated by others,” because of extant social customs or laws of the polity”. Secondly, the 
Spartans were vegetarians but not weaker than non-vegetarian peoples. In India too, communities 
like the Bhojpuriya, the inhabitants of Oudh region, or the Jats of the Punjab are vegetarians but 
can take on any people on earth in terms of physical strength. The fact is, because of abundance 
in production of cereals in a country, its inhabitants consume cereals more than animal flesh. 
This is the case with the Hindus. They do not consume animal fat either but they take milk and 
clarified butter which provide as much energy as is available from animal protein and anima! fat. 
To deduce subtle social principles from general geographical facts is thus erroneous and 
laughable. 

It is, however, interesting to note that the only European science that appears credible to 
Bhudev for understanding the basic nature of any particular people is racial physiology. In it 
attempt is made to comprehend the nature of the current generation from knowledge of the nature 
of the previous generation. And, it proves that the Indian society is based on racial divisions, and 
its interdictions are aimed at preserving racial purity. In today’s language it would mean 
comprehension of the nature of genetic transmission of basic qualities. From the viewpoint of 
racial physiology, the Aryans constitute the major racial group which is endowed with 
knowledge and intelligence, religiosity, morality, and discernment. The other racial groups 
through intermixing with them share these basic qualities of Aryan Hindus. And, these qualities 
are reflected in the Hindu social system. The ethnic groups which do not share the physiological 
traits of the Aryans have come to be very deeply influenced by the qualities of the Aryans 
because of their participation in the Hindu social system. The Indians are thus not at all inferior, 
physically, intellectually or morally to other races. 


Fallacies in the use of analogy 

One of the chief reasons of erroneous statements by social and historical studies of societies and 
cultures in general or those of countries such as India lies in that Historical sociology in Europe 
is lamentably undeveloped. Its root lies in fatal dependence on analogy. Historical sociology of 
the west resorts to a simple transference of ideas from natural to social science. Since these ideas 
are metaphorical, such reasoning is tricky and is easily ingested by the credulous. Many western 
theorists often consider all social relations to be contractual, including such important bonds as 
marriages. Some treat the family as the atom of society; others compare the body social with the 
body of an organism subject to the cyclical process of birth, youth, decline and death. The 
predictable corollary to the idea of identity of organism and society is that European society is 
viewed in a state of youthful vigour, and other societies either in a state of infancy or in decline, 
both requiring European tutelage. Bhudev is simultaneously critical of both the mechanical- 
atomistic and the organicist formulations of society. A careful examination exposes both these 
analogies to be erroneous; to try to evaluate which one is better is a waste of time. Life of a 
society is, like that of an organism, not necessarily and perpetually threatened by some of the 
destructive forces, to counteract which a seemingly weak society requires the protection of a 
stronger society. Social life and collective wellbeing may at times be disturbed by selfishness but 
it too can be modified and moderated by social ties which are based on natural sympathy 
between human beings living in a society. At the same time, every society has a structure, the 
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parts of which are closely integrated with each other. Change or reform in it cannot be done or 
effected through arbitrary change in any part of it. The proposed or attempted reform must be in 
harmony with the basic nature of the society and not merely in imitation of another society. 

If one insists on analogies, Hindu thought provides a superior one. The body of a society 
can be compared to a devasSarira, i.e., a divine body. Bhudev quotes here the remark of Vattel 
that society “is a moral individual essentially different from a physical individual”. One 
immediately recollects here the Durkheimean construction of society as a moral order. Like a 
devasarira, human society has no temporal origin or termination; as long as it exists, it shows a 
youthful vitality (gods never age, they are cirakal yauvandvastha) and every society has a 
specific nature according to its historic prime function. 

The priority of society over the individual is an axiomatic proposition in much of 
traditional sociological discourse. Bhudev too strongly emphasizes it but not in the form in which 
the idea has been presented in European organicism. Hindu thinking analogically puts it into the 
apparently inexplicable notion of a daiva rna (a debt to the gods) — a feeling of indebtedness or 
thankfulness to one’s own society and a sense of obligation to pay the debt back to the society in 
the performance of sacrifice or rituals or any good work leading to the promotion of wellbeing of 
the entire society. “It may be surmised that the makers of Aryasastras which carry deeper 
meaning than what superficial reading suggests have compared the collectivity of human beings 
with Brahma, the Creator of the universe, and similarly the social body with the divine body in 
order to convey the intimate and inextricable relationship of individual and society. The 
European writers make another grave error when they suggest, arguing by analogy, that the loss 
of political sovereignty of a society is tantamount to its demise since in that case it fails to take 
vital decisions such as those relating to war and peace. Again, this is untrue and is used to 
subserve colonial control of the colonized which, being bereft of political sovereignty, are 
stripped of an identity of their own and the capacity to decide things for themselves. “Loss of 
political sovereignty does not”, Bhudev argues cogently, “imply death of a society and if society 
survives, it can regain its political independence”. He cites the fact of recovery of political 
independence by the societies of Italians and Greeks as an instance. However, the condition of 
society may degenerate or becomes degraded when its dharma, its basic nature as reflected in the 
religious values cherished by it, and its language are challenged and undermined by alien forces. 
Bhudev seems to emphasize the role of culture in sustaining the identity and basic social 
structure of a human grouping. He probably wants to sensitize his countrymen to the fundamental 
threat from the English, viz, their onslaught on the religion and language of the Indians, which 
constitute their core identity. “The loss of dharma and language does imply the loss of identity of 
an ethnic group and irreparable damage to its social organization”.”” 

Internally, every society is characterized by mutual sympathy of its members but has got 
antagonistic relationship with other societies. This view challenges the European view which 
posits an antagonistic relation between individual and society by tuming a contingent historical 
principle of European modernity into a universal human requirement. The strong bond of 
solidarity of the members of a society as an in-group comes to confront out-groups in other 
societies because of the constant competition between societies for control over scarce resources 
to meet the increasing needs of an increasing size of their respective populations. A sort of 
Malthusianism of a Hindu thinker lies at the heart of this argument. Successful social 
organization leads to a paradoxical situation. It leads to an increase in population resulting in 
scarcity of goods which may strain the successful working of the social organization. Thus the 
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social principles must strike a balance between population on the one hand and productivity and 
sustenance on the other. 

A labour theory of property (Sramer svatvadhikar), i.e., one who expends one’s labour 
for the production of a property will enjoy the possession or ownership of it, reduces waste and 
engenders activity and enterprise. Consideration of property rights is, therefore, important for 
understanding the nature of social organization. Property rights change historically; there is no 
form of property which can be claimed to be universal or natural for mankind and is superior to 
others. The right to property has evolved along with changes in historical conditions or 
situations. Initially, the right to property rests with the social group, the clan or community. 
Apparently it vests with the chief of the clan who holds it in the interest all its members. He has 
absolute power not only over the material resources but also over the lives of human beings who 
come to remain under his control. The Europeans often confuse this situation with slavery. True, 
it creates a condition in which individuals do not have rights, but it is substantially different from 
slavery in European history. In Europe, in the west, the stronger and victorious races, because of 
their greed for money and material prosperity, inflict inhuman torture on the peoples defeated 
and conquered by them and distantiate themselves from the peoples held in bondage and from 
their social norms and religious values. Contrary to this exclusionary attitude and behaviour of 
the westerners, in the east a stronger community is found to make an effort to incorporate the 
defeated into its own fold and protect them from starvation and attack from outside. “Uncle Tom 
was senselessly tortured by his master, the slaves of Asia — Sabaktagin, Qutabuddin, Iltutmish — 
followed their masters to their thrones”.”’ The social organization of the Aryans or Hindus has 
permitted the lower castes to adopt and use the gotra names of Aryan sages or Brahmins for their 
social identity. 

Dasa Pratha or slavery has been functional at one stage of development of social 
organization. “It leads to the growth in the size of society and agricultural production”. Once it is 
achieved, rules relating to property and its possession or ownership also change. In the initial 
stage the chief of the clan or family was sarvadhikari or the owner or possessor of all the 
property and people including the ddsas under his control. Gradually, this gave rise to the idea 
that sarvadhikari exercised control over property and people as the principal agent of 
community. Thus, in place of sarvadhikaritva, there emerged the idea of sammilitadhikaritva or 
collective right of the joint family or similar social bodies to property. With the emergence and 
spread of commercial and industrial activities emerged the notion of prthagadhikaritva or 
individual right to property and it happened first in the European countries. But, this theory of 
individual ownership of property exalted by modern Europe appears philosophically flawed, and 
inconsistent with its initial propositions. If labour alone is considered the legitimate basis of 
property then individual possession becomes wholly unjustified. No one can claim any title to, 
literally, any property. For each socially useful or valued object is the result of social 
organisation“ — it involves the complex expenditure of labour by various persons. In many cases 
individual right to property is nothing but the result of exploitation or seizure by one of what is 
produced by the labour of others. Excessive emphasis on individual right to property has, 
therefore, led to [remedial?] samajanistha svatvadhikara or social ownership of property or 
collective ownership of property. “If one reflects on the issue, one finds the collective right to 
property to be superior to exclusively individual right to property.” Though the number of 
people demanding samdjanishtha svatvadhikara has not been significant in Bhudev’s time, he 
notices gradual increase in their tribe in the European Union and the American States. One may 
find here Bhudev’s criticism of European capitalism and the accompanying system of private 
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property though it is very difficult to reconcile this appreciation for collective right to property or 
the ideal of socialism with Bhudev’s statement made elsewhere regarding the impossibility to 
achieve or enforce equality in human society and with his advocacy of caste hierarchy. 

Pending the appearance of a system samdjanishtha svatvadhikara, the three hitherto 
existing systems of property are: (1) sarvadhikaritva which has assumed the system of 
primogeniture (2) sammilitadhikéritva or the system of property jointly held by a group like a 
joint family and (3) prthagadhikaritva or separate or individual right to property. They vary in 
accordance with differences in the nature of social organization. The first prevailed in the form of 
the system of primogeniture in royal families and landed aristocracy. Such a system leads to an 
ambience of conflicts and warfare. The second system is linked with agrarian economy. And, the 
third system is preponderant with the European nations which are engaged in trade and 
commerce. 

The institution of marriage also, like the institution of property, addresses the problem of 
how to strike a balance between the size of the population and the quantum of available resources 
of a society. Different societies try to solve the problem with their respective systems of 
marriage. Overpopulation is not good for any society. Hence, different measures such as 
marriage at higher ages, admiration for monogamy, criticism of marriage by a widower, 
prohibition of widow remarriage, praise of celibacy are adopted by societies for control of 
population. Societies resort even to infanticide for checking the growth of population available 
for it. “Foundling hospitals” in the west are places where parents of illegitimate children do not 
hesitate to abandon the neo-natal if they hesitate to kill them. Further, thousands of babies die 
premature death even today because of the negligence by society. The great Greek and Roman 
law-makers and scholars such as Solon, Lycurgus, Plato, Aristotle, Numa, Cicero, et al., praised 
and prescribed abortion and infanticide. Aristotle has condemned infanticide but permitted 
foeticide within four months from conception. Bhudev, a perpetual admirer of the Hindu social 
organization, points out its superiority to other forms of social organization on the score that it 
seeks to mitigate the expression of cruelty and selfishness involved in infanticide by prescribing 
sacrifice of children in rituals for the gods. 

Bhudev takes the opportunity, wherever he can, to prove the excellence of the Hindu 
social organization in meeting the needs of men and women in the world. He observes that the 
society of Bharatavarsha has tried since the time of Manu or even earlier to keep the size of its 
population within limits though no sage or law-maker has directly suggested measures for birth 
control. But, the Vedas suggest that the birth of many children in succession results in premature 
death of a large number of babies or children. Manu says that the first born son is the son proper; 
the other sons are just products of sexual desire. He also says that continent persons can attain 
Brahmaloka (i.e., one of highest spiritual states) even if they die without an issue. How does one 
reconcile these prescriptions on the one hand, and praise in the same sastras for grhasthasrama, 
life of a householder, on the other? “The real significance of these apparently conflicting 
suggestions is that each member of the society will get married and perform the duties of a 
householder, will submit to the society surety for his own good conduct but will not make the 
society indigent by giving birth to a large number of children and try to keep himself free from 
the grief of witnessing the premature deaths of the children”. Prohibition or restriction of 
marriage seems to be ineffective means for restricting the growth of population because of the 
overriding desire of human beings for sexual gratification. “Human beings when married become 
social, otherwise, they may indulge in license and vices.” Marriage begets children that may 
prove additional burden to society and ultimately lead to warfare between peoples. The remedy 
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against this is found in the values of Hindu or Aryan culture. “If human beings do not consider 
opulence in material comforts to be the goal of life, rather, aim at increase in religious virtues, 
become habituated with continence which is the principal feature of dharma or religion, it would 
decrease sorrows and miseries in life, oppression and vices, affliction of poverty, torture of others 
and theft or robbery of the property of others, premature death, warfare and the art of warfare and 
offer scope to people for the pursuit of religion and cultivation of knowledge.” The Hindu 
sastras teach the values of contentment and continence, and should, Bhudev suggests turning the 
table against the colonizers, be followed by the English-educated Indians as well as the 
westerners with reverence and scruple. It is not the west but India that shows the way to a life of 
peace and happiness and freedom from tension and vices bred by excessive attachment to 
material comforts and indulgence in sensual pleasures. 


Relationship of the nature of society and its respect for the rights of others 

Because of the general absence of the values such as contentment and abstinence from 
indulgence in sensual pleasures in their life, all societies tend to expand at the expense of others, 
though not with equal aggressiveness. Conflict or aggression by agrarian and pastoral societies is 
resorted to because of their own specific forms of scarcity, viz, of available land for cultivation 
or for pasture. But, that is fundamentally of a separate kind from the excessive aggressiveness of 
the European commercial civilization. The Hindus or the Chinese have not attempted conquest of 
quarters, i.e., annex new territories and colonize there. They have tried to bring under cultivation 
the hitherto uncultivated land within their own territory. But, just the opposite has happened in 
the European countries. Application of tools and machines for production of commodities by the 
European nations competing in the world of commerce and industry has increased to such an 
extent that the scope for employment has decreased significantly. It has led to widespread 
unemployment and poverty. Thousands of unemployed people therefore go out of their lands for 
eaming a means of livelihood and get involved in aggression on the territories of other peoples. 
“It is the Europeans that are the most bellicose in the entire world”. Bhudev shrewdly discovers 
a tendency towards making an entente between themselves by different European nations, which 
resulted in so called ‘international law’ of the modern west. This helped the nations of Europe 
maintain a tense peace amongst them and keep conflicts between them under control but push 
these conflicts outside towards the colonial circumference, whereby the rest of the world would 
be forced to suffer the wanton destructiveness of modern warfare for no fault of their own. 

To put bridle on the conflicts between them the nations of Europe would seek new ties 
amongst themselves in putatively similar racial characteristics. But, they would maintain sharp 
distinction between them and the other nations on earth with which they would engage in trade 
and commerce. They would not follow tenets of equality that supposedly exist between two 
parties engaged in commerce. They would impose their terms on the non-European nations. 
“What is commerce? Suppose I require a commodity, you require another. You have with you 
what I require and similarly I have with me the object required by you. So let’s exchange the 
things between us. But trade and commerce with Europeans is not so simple a matter. A 
European would say, ‘whether you require it or not, you must purchase my commodity, and I 
must get it from you what I require if you have it — if you do not agree to such an arrangement, 
let’s fight’. Europeans would say, you are the ruler of a different country, and you may be 
independent, but you are weak and not a European, therefore, you are uncivilized; you cannot sit 
in trial of accusations against the citizens of our country—the task would be done by employees 
appointed by me. Religious teachers and missionaries of our country will condemn your religious 
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system and social customs and would be free to convert your people into the religion they 
uphold. All these are nothing but forms of forcible imposition of its terms and decisions by one 
party over the other and lie, therefore, outside the domain of justice or just treatment.””” 
Therefore, the causes and consequences of conflicts between nations cannot be examined from 
the viewpoint of the system of international law made and followed by any one country or a 
particular group of countries; they can be understood only through a careful examination of the 
history of different nations. 

The passage above contains a sharp critic of western colonialism particularly from the 
point of view of a people that has suffered not only political subjugation but all forms of 
indignity and denial of justice at the hands of the colonial rulers or their agents or servants. It 
exposes the other face of Janus-faced modernity of the west that claims to nurture the values of 
justice and human freedom and dignity. 

If the aggression of one people over the territory of another has been a perennial feature 
of the history of mankind since ancient times, probably, the treatment meted out by the Indians to 
the people vanquished by them - if they at all ventured out for that-proves to be the model. The 
Indians never interfered with the internal way of life of the vanquished. They did not match the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and Persians of ancient times in cruelty and harshness in plundering the 
wealth of the defeated. But, the plunderers stopped at that. The Romans, the Muslims and the 
European nations went much farther in subjugating and dominating the conquered, politically, 
economically and culturally, and most of the times they went out for conquest of new territories 
and their inhabitants at the behest of their cleric-rulers. 

The English surpass every other group or race in showing indifference or indignation to 
the people they colonize. They set up colonies to serve commercial interests. They seek to root 
out the indigenous inhabitants of the countries where they establish their colonies. They do not 
pay attention to anything but their profit wherever they found their colonies.” They, of course, 
do not directly interfere with the religious systems of the colonized though they keep the reins of 
political and administrative power over the colonies in their own hands. “They remain satisfied 
with expropriation of the wealth of the conquered lands”.” The English consider facts and 
situations relating to the people in the colonies hardly from the point of general rules of justice. 
They look after their own interest first. What they feel to be good for them is taken by them to be 
good for the others as well. However, they attenuate somewhat the relentlessness of their control 
over the life of the colonized by showing recognition to efficiency and competence. The English 
are selfish but heroic in temperament. 


Vv 


Temerity of the colonized ‘Object’ to question the usurpation by the 
colonizers of their status as “Subject” 


The Second but the most important chapter of SP contains a well argued statement of Bhudev’s 
social theory. It records a bold and reasoned critique of the arrogance of the western people in 
condemning the non-western people to the status of objects and in muting their voice. Chapter 
Three of SP—‘Pascatya Bhava— Ingraj Samagama’ (Western mentality and attitude-the impact of 
advent of the English) is an elaborate exercise in critiquing the west through a comparative 
estimate. 
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Bhudev’s attempt is prompted by his earnestness for dispelling the enchantment of the 
English — educated youth of Bengal or India with the traits of the English culture since many of 
them do not agree to the genius of Indian society and culture. Traits of a culture do not hang in 
isolation. Together, they constitute an interpretative framework for comprehending the values 
and conduct of the people nurtured in it. They reveal the worldview of the people characterized 
by them, its social theory for grasping its socio-cultural reality as well as those of other peoples. 
Each society has in this sense its social theory. This social theory is not necessarily solipsistic 
though the internal language and logic of a people may be and indeed is different from that of 
another. What is, however, required is a measure of modesty in inter-people communication. 

A dialogue between two sides is needed, where either will recognize the other as subject 
and not as object. But, rationalist thought of Europe seems to have annihilated the possibility of 
such a dialogue. It placed knowledge of societies in a clear hierarchy, internal knowledge of a 
non-western society came to be considered inferior to western theory that usurped and 
monopolized the capacity for analyzing cultures — its own as well as those of others. Of course, 
pictures of western societies produced by other cultures were irretrievably false. The internal 
knowledge of European societies produced by the European social theory was adequate for them. 
But, this was never true of the internal knowledge of other cultures. The knowledge derived by 
the western culture from external observation of non-western cultures was claimed to be capable 
of revealing their truth. Bhudev sought to counter this European knowledge about itself (social 
theory) and about the other (anthropology) through a strictly symmetrical construction of Hindu 
social theory by using the concepts of Hindu thought and analysis of European history through its 
conceptual network. 

Bhudev sets out to capture the essence of westernness (pascatya bhava) by comparing 
the principles of social organizations of India and Great Britain, since the west is known to India 
through the instrumentality of British power. The contrast is worked out at the beginning of the 
third chapter of SP with great poignancy. The nature of Hindu society is peaceableness, of the 
English an enthusiastic pursuit of material prosperity. The Hindu society is primarily agricultural, 
the English mainly industrial and commercial. The Hindu society recognizes property held 
jointly, the English have a strong preference for primogeniture and private property. Early 
marriage is the rule among the Hindus; the relatively late marriage is in vogue among the 
English. The Hindu society prefers regulation of the conduct and activities of its members 
through internal governance; the English society confers sovereign (sarvankusha) power on the 
state for regulating life within it. These two societies with two different constitutions have come 
to confront each other on the Indian soil. The English are energetic and enterprising, skilful, 
conceited, and greedy. The Hindus are hardworking, peaceloving, modest and contented. 
Considering all these aspects, it seems clear that all that the Hindus have to learn from the British 
is simply their technological virtuosity, nothing more. Indeed, it would be good for the Hindus if 
they were to learn nothing else. Bhudev has to put the contrast bluntly in order to dissuade the 
Indian youth from adopting the vices of the English for its own life-style to the neglect of the 
virtues of the Hindu way of life. The [English — educated] Hindu abandons modesty, 
characteristic of his community, and adopts from the English the vice of conceited behaviour. 
Content, a conspicuous trait of the Hindus, seems to have disappeared from his life, and the grip 
of greed has fastened irrevocably on his life as a result of his company with the English. Altruism 
has not reached a greater height in any other culture than in the Hindu way of life. No other 
community in the world has refined egotism such perfectly as the English.” Bhudev takes a 
posture of superiority for his own culture to the western culture — it would have been better if this 
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encounter of the two kinds of societies would have altered the English [western] character, 
instead of the Hindu [or Indian]. Bhudev here reverses the hitherto prevailing subject — object 
relationship of the west and the east by pronouncing this verdict with a degree of polite insolence 
of a high civilization which has sustained the Hindus through time. The Hindus will no longer 
look forward to the western people for guidance, the latter should learn the values of life from the 
Hindus. 

Does Bhudev preach immutability of the Indian society and its imperviousness to any 
exogenous factor of change? “Should we infer that the avenue to human progress remains open 
and unhindered if the old values and ideals are preserved intact? It’s not like that. Mischief is 
done, if the old ideals are dismissed without reflecting on the pros and cons of any proposed or 
attempted change or simply by way of aping an alien culture. If any new idea or ideal comes 
from any external source, it should be compared with what is already there in the tradition of the 
natal society of a people. If its adaptation to what is extant highlights and reinforces the 
beneficent aspect of it, the new element may be accepted, otherwise not.” But, the proclivity of 
the English-educated Bengali youth of Bhudev’s times for mimicking the English, their colonial 
masters, reached laughable and regrettable proportions. They forgot altruism of Hinduism and 
regarded the, pursuit of selfish interest as the most desirable task in life because of English 
education. 

Bhudev gives several examples from real life situation. A young lawyer, who started 
practice in court of law, frankly admitted to Bhudev that he and his fellow lawyers wanted to 
felicitate a person not because of any intrinsic merit or worth in him but because this felicitation 
might help them fulfil some mundane interest of theirs. When a Bengali gentleman present in a 
meeting convened by the District Magistrate of a locality proposed that the minutes be recorded 
in Bengali, another English-educated Bengali baboo remarked that the country would then 
retrogress by two millennia. A learned munsiff on his transfer to his new place of work in a 
district town met every white sahib of the district headquarters but did not show the courtesy to 
call on the local Maharaja living there or any other Indian gentleman of the town. He was blunt 
enough to comment that he could not care less what the Indians thought or did in relation to him. 
In an umpteen number of cases, Bhudev regretted, the English —educated Indians showed 
unseemly eagerness for licking Englishman’s boots and betrayed a slighting attitude towards 
their own countrymen. Indeed, the political conquest of India by the English resulted in a 
perverse, pervasive and strongly entrenched hegemony of the English over the life and 
worldview of the English-educated Indians. The English became the reference group for the 
Indians educated in the colonial system of education. An English educated friend of Bhudev 
sought in a tract to establish the merit of Hindu dharma on the score of its similarity with the 
religion of the English in several important aspects. The standard of evaluation of merits or 
defects of any social or cultural trait, practices, or system was furnished, for the Bengalis like the 
author of the aforementioned book, by English education. English education totally occupied 
their mind and thinking to convince them of the superiority of English or western cultures to 
other cultures. A probable antidote to the ‘poisonous drug’ of English education lay in the 
learning of Sanskrit that is the repository of knowledge of the values of traditional Hinduism. 
Another remedy against addiction to the thoughts and deeds of the English might be found in the 
example provided by the English themselves. The English have learnt the use of different 
scientific equipment and weapons from other European nations but do not wax eloquent in praise 
of those nations. Similarly, the Indians too should learn the lessons in science and technology and 
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use of machines from the English and refrain from indulgence in undue and unnecessary 
adulation for them. 

Man qua man has two vital tasks to perform: one, to conquer the external and natural 
world; the other, to control and conquer the realm within through control of senses and desire for 
material comforts and happiness. Europe seems to many to be the land of eternal joy and 
happiness. But, it has turned out to be a land of mounting discontentment and unhappiness which 
makes it vulnerable to the menace of social upheaval or violent revolution. Bhudev rightly 
discerns in Comte’s works an effort to find out a safeguard against the risk of revolution. He 
feels elated in Schopenhauer’s exaltation of the Indians to the status of the model for the 
Europeans to emulate.” The feat accomplished by the English, i.e., attainment of mastery over 
the external world, is trifling and insignificant beside what the Indian sages have done and 
advised others to do (in order to acquire control over one’s own mind and thought). Awakening 
of this consciousness would displace the English from the position of the model for emulation by 
the Indians and prevent the birth of selfishness and unceasing desire for acquisition and 
consumption of material goods, both of which are the results of association with the English. The 
Japanese and the Chinese learn the art of manufacturing machines from the English but are not 
overly reverential towards the Englishmen or do not show exuberance over their virtues. “We 
have become excessively reverent to the English and are ever dreaming of how to transform 
India into England or a part of Europe. But, the European philosophers continually reiterate that 
Europe turns out to be a land of mounting discontentment and forebode a terrible social upheaval 
there in the immediate future”. However, the grand reversal, displayed in the foregoing remark, 
by Bhudev of the hegemonic claim of the occident flounders on the stubborn fact of unintelligent 
imitation of the western way of life by the western educated Indians. Since they are mesmerized 
by the western culture, Bhudev tries to assess and demonstrate the difference between fact and 
fiction by constructing an inventory of the qualities or principles of the English or western 
cultures and analyzing the same. They are : (i) Egotism (svdrthaparatd), (ii) evolutionism 
(unnatisilata), (iii) egalitarianism (sGmya), (iv) worldliness or materialism (aihikata), (v) 
liberalism or libertarianism or love of freedom (svatantrikata),- (vi) scientific temper 
(vaijnGnikata), (vii) view of the role of the state as the principal agent of society of political 
constitutionalism (Sdsanakartar samdjapratibhiitva).®® 


Pascatyabhava—Svarthaparata (Western-ness—Egotism) 

All knowledge of the world is contingent on the act of defining it and its constituent elements by 
a sense of the self of the knower. Consciousness always suggests knowledge of the self whose 
knowledge it is, an awareness which is referred to in the Hindu sastras as “pratibodhavidita”. 
But, the sense of the non-self (naham < na (not / non) + aham (self)) is as primary and natural as 
the knowledge of the self (aham-jnana); the two are intertwined. Although all knowledge 
presupposes knowledge of the self, different cultures construct different conceptions of what the 
self is.” According to Bhudev, the Hindus have an exceptionally open conception of the self 
(svartha < sva (self) + artha (interest)) because the Hindus are ekdntavddi, i.e., non-dualistic. 
The Hindus acknowledge the virtual impossibility of a distinction between self (atma) and the 
non-self (para) because of the universal existence of internal relations. But, this identity of self 
and non-self and, consequently, of self-interest and interests of others, is hardly found in western 
weltanschauung. Of course, Bhudev admits, there is no single or common western or European 
theory of the self. Social philosophy in the west is ridden with disputes on the basic issues. 
Rousseau, the French theorist, has taught that human beings should live for others (parartha). 
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The English writers disagree to it since one must live for and love the self if one has to live for 
the sake of others. The French theorist suggests that a human should live one’s life in such a way 
as all his / her deeds prove beneficial for the others; what adds to the welfare of others proves to 
be beneficent for the self. But, the English are incapable of comprehending the point; they “are 
constitutionally selfish”.** The selfishness of English social thought is enveloped by a remarkable 
conceit. The English are wont to believe and want to make others believe that what is good for 
them is good for the entire world. They are unable to understand how what is in their interest 
only may violate dharma or sense of justice and may injure the interests of the others. “The heart 
of Englishman is entirely occupied by selfishness, it has hardly any room for altruism”® But, the 
innate quality of Hindu is para-cittajnatd or inclination and ability to sense what is on the other’s 
mind, and the ability to understand what is good as well as what is harmful for others (parer 
ishtanishtabodha). British values are thus thoroughly opposed to Hindu values. A Hindu finds 
that the selfishness ingrained in English character goes against his grain. The English-educated 
Hindus should, therefore, abjure selfishness practised in imitation of the English. 


Pascatyabhava—unnatisilata. (Western-ness—Progressive evolution or evolutionary 
progress). 

The English boast that they are most advanced in the scale of evolution and superior to the non- 
western peoples. The most dangerous aspect of it is not the spite evinced in the pride of the 
Europeans but that the non-Europeans, encompassing among others the Indians, are deluded to 
accept the Europeans’ claim. The European’s claim is reinforced most by the “Scientific” theory 
of evolution. The scientific — minded European does not stop simply with abusing people; he will 
try to substantiate every kind of invective used by him with the help of “scientific evidence”.” 
Science constantly seeks more general causal laws, and their inclusion into ever larger macro- 
systems. Evolutionism, a theory invented to explain facts of animal life — the complexity and 
differentiation evidenced in it — must be, according to the preceding viewpoint, extended to 
encompass human affairs. But, its application to human history would lead to two unjustified 
conclusions: (a) that modern men are biologically superior to their ancient ancestors and (b) the 
Europeans are correspondingly superior to people of other societies. Imperial expansion is 
justified as an example of the dominion of the fittest. 

Evolutionary theories in general are not rejected by Bhudev. He objects to their 
illegitimate stretching for interpreting social facts and processes and historical understanding. 
Science simply provides explanation of processes, the evidence for which is derived through 
observation. “Science has nothing to say about improvement or decline. Science says that 
organisms transform themselves gradually to adapt to their environment. There is nothing in 
science to assert that this change is by definition development.” Historical evidence about 
human progress is often very mixed and disputable. And, it is always relative to contesting 
standards of evaluation. Political economy (vartdasdstra), or “the skeletal frame of European 
social sciences,” also offers very mixed as well as intriguing evidence on the matter of 
progress. “European political economy observes that the stronger is social solidarity, the more 
extensive becomes the division of labour in society, which leads to increase in the quantum of 
goods for human consumption. This relieves a section of the society of the drudgery of physical 
labour and facilitates their knowledge. But, emphasis on routine and greed for money and 
competition among societies frustrate the possibility of the enjoyment by the working class of this 
beneficent aspect of division of labour, viz., reduction in physical labour. Look, division of 
labour has reached its farthest limits in Europe. But, to what effect! In the initial stages, division 
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of labour resulted into opportunities for leisure, cultivation of knowledge, and increase in 
wealth; but the same division of labour has deprived the multitude of any scope for enjoyment of 
leisure, rendered them incapable of pursuit of learning, reduced them to soulless machines; 
because of it a few have become extremely rich and the majority has been condemned to 
starvation.” It is amazing that Bhudev’s critique of the eufunctions and dysfunctions of division 
of labour and technological progress in the west anticipates several important elements of Emile 
Durkheim’s analysis of the consequences of the division of labour in society and also of 
Weber’s pessimistic review of the “mechanized petrification” of human beings in the modern 
capitalist system: Division of labour underlying technological progress of the modern economy 
and society has not resulted in increased contentment of society — the final goal of all social 
systems. Because of the terrible inequality created by it in the distribution of resources among the 
members of society, it has led to the threat of most intense social discontent and disorder. “The 
forces which contribute to the advance of society also contribute, as if, to its destruction....... 
Thus, nowhere do we perceive rectilinear path, all paths are circular, turns of the wheel of 
time.” Bhudev celebrates the cyclical conception of the Hindus regarding the movement of the 
universe: “Creation (srshti), preservation or sustenance (sthiti), and destruction (laya) are not 
three different forces or energies but are different manifestations of the same force or energy”. 
The connection between political quietism and metaphysical assurance, that everything that has 
disappeared would return once more, and everything ascendant and triumphant at the present 
historical moment (e.g, the victorious occident) must suffer decline, is reiterated by Bhudev. 

Bhudev does not, however, repudiate the idea of human progress as entirely baseless. Of 
course, it has to be philosophically formulated in a different style. No other part of nature than 
man manifests the crucial attribute of self-consciousness. Because of this capacity for self- 
reflection, and shrewd consideration of the consequences of their actions, human beings are 
capable of taking action directed towards their collective life. If, for example, the Europeans 
decide that they would create conditions for realization of the positive consequences of division 
of labour and application of machine and advanced technology and must resist their harmful 
effect, they may decide to produce only as much as is required for the satisfaction of internal 
needs of their respective societies and for exchange of their goods with those of other societies 
and abandon their adventure and ambition for producing goods on a mass scale and subjugating 
as many countries as are required to secure the market for their surplus industrial product of a 
massive quantity. The people in other societies of the world may then live in peace and a carefree 
way and the working classes may get relief from the drudgery and hardship of working for long 
hours in factories. Their hours of working may be shortened by improved machinery and 
technology and they may utilize the hours away from the factories in Cultivation of knowledge 
for enrichment of their human qualities. What is of utmost importance for realization of this goal 
lies in restraint on desires. “The way to human progress (kramonnati) lies, according to the 
Chinese philosopher Mencious, in self-control and moderation and righteous conduct, not in 
greed and unrighteous behaviour. In other words, sustained development cannot be achieved 
through preoccupation with the business and pleasures of the world (pravritimarga)”.”° 

Bhudev’s excoriation of the western way of life given to the pursuit of worldly interests 
and pleasures in a selfish manner demonstrates how societies directed by collective and practical 
ideals are to be compared before the members of a society decide to adopt a practice or ideal 
followed by another society. The Indians including the English-educated, must take a critical 
view of the cultural postulates as well practices of the western people prior to their attempt at 
introducing any social reform following the example of the westerners. Conservatism is not to be 
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derisively set aside; it means careful consideration of new proposals of social reform and 
comparison of them with older forms of social practices in order to assess whether and how far 
the proposals may be accepted for the welfare of the adopting society. And, it is not an easy task. 
The nouveau riche among the Indians in the colonial setting import Belgian carpets for giving a 
face lift to their drawing rooms. But, the connoisseurs know the value of the Indian carpets 
woven, say, in Jabbalpur, and the Persian carpets and would choose a piece from among them to 
furnish a room in their house in order to give it an elegant look. 

Thus, refinement of taste is an important determinant of the quality of human behaviour 
which is an indicator of the stage of development of a people. Technological progress cannot be 
the only index of the degree of advancement of a society. Indeed, the criterion for assessing the 
stage of development of societies cannot be a simple indicator of technological progress. The 
quality of life as reflected in the constellation of values and ideals nurturing the characters of the 
members of a society has to be considered for determining the degree of advancement attained by 
it. Presence / growth of refinement in tastes and values and ideals cherished collectively by a 
people or absence / decline of it (cittadarser utkarsha—apakarsha) should be the standard of 
measurement of progress or backwardness or regression of a society or ethnic group. The 
criterion for comparative assessment of the stages and degrees of development is complex 
indeed! 

Bhudev concludes his discussion on unnatisilata by highlighting the role of social 
solidarity in sustaining a society and ensuring its progress. “Society is the product of association 
and collective life of human beings. Hence, the greater the internal solidarity of the members of a 
society, the stronger is that society and the greater is its capacity for action. Increase in solidarity 
follows from allegiance of the members to one another and to the collectivity which they belong 
to, from their concerted action to realize the common goal or goals, from the increase in their 
mutual sympathy and shared feelings of happiness and sufferings, from transcendence of self- 
interest or selfishness, in sum, from a growth of the sense of righteousness or dharma.”” 
Therefore, a society attains all-round development to the extent of growth in dharma. “The real 
development of a society consists not in the creation of machines and factories, nor in the 
capacity to produce consumer goods at a cheaper price, nor in excessive accumulation of mutual 
wealth, nor in extension of formal political equality, and certainly, nor in self-glorification. A 
society is civilized, righteous and developed (or developing) to the extent that its members have 
collectively attained improvement or refinement in cittadarsha, i.e., values, ideals and character, 
nurtured allegiance to this cittadarsha, and made concerted and sincere effort to realize the 
same.” 


PaScatya-bhava — Contrast between Idealistic and Naturalistic Dharma(s) 

Consideration of dharma or righteousness as reflected in religious ideas and practices and 
appreciation for fulfillment of social obligation which seems to have been relegated to a back 
seat by the industrial and rationalistic civilization of the west is thus brought to the fore by 
Bhudev in assessing the quality and capacity of any human society for survival and 
improvement. 

Religious conceptions of the world can be classified into two types: naturalistic 
(prakrtimulaka or prakrtika) and mental or idealistic (bhdvamiilaka or bhavika). In naturalistic 
religions, God remains without any attributes, in mental religions, God has attributes. In the 
former, the path to salvation or liberation or God lies through knowledge, in the latter, through 
devotion. Hinduism and Buddhism are instances of naturalistic religion. Christianity and Islam 
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are both idealistic religions. In the first category, salvation or prospect in the other world depends 
on the rules of causality applied to individual’s own actions; in the second, it depends entirely on 
the will of God. In the first, the Almighty is seen as sinless (apadpabiddha), eternal and immanent 
in all creation, the second type views Him as, possessing the qualities of omnipotence, 
omniscience, and mercifulness. 

“Though the basic difference between the naturalistic and idealistic religious systems is 
conspicuous, and never gets obliterated, the two systems seem to a degree inclined to 
accommodate each other”. This statement by Bhudev is significant in indicating, on the one 
hand, his advocacy of inter-faith understanding and tolerance (in the context of religious 
pluralism in India) and, on the other, his criticism of religious conversion which seems to him to 
be lacking in any rational basis. Despite their proclamation of all- pervasiveness of divinity, the 
naturalistic religions like Hinduism recognize avataravada (the doctrine of (re)incarnation of 
God in animal or human form) to place before the common people a model of virtuousness. In 
mental religions the Almighty stands over and above the mortal human beings and to imagine the 
union of the self with the Almighty or human qualities in Him does not seem to be correct (isvare 
manushyer atmatvadropa) according to relevant religious canons but such attempts are made in 
practice from time to time. 

Bhudev admits that worship of idols shows the limitation of the devotee to comprehend 
the formless and all-pervasive, supreme, divine being but it also explains the rationale behind 
what is denounced by the Christian missionaries as the superstitious practice of idolatry. He 
discerns elements of advaitavada or non-dualism of Hinduism in Sufism of the Islamic tradition 
and its Nirgunatvavada or the doctrine of attributelessness of the ultimate divine entity in 
agnosticism of a section of Christians. Bhudev refers en passant to the relative merits of the path 
to spiritual realization through knowledge (jnanamarga) and the way to approach the Divine 
through devotion (Bhaktimarga) and comes to appreciate the display of certain elements in 
idealistic religions, which resemble those of jnanamarga. But, then he seems to abruptly jump to 
the conclusion: “To leave the path of knowledge to realize God in favour of the path of devotion 
to approach God or to abandon the naturalistic religious system in order to embrace an idealistic 
religious system is not an indicator of development but a sign of degeneration ..... Therefore, the 
general conclusion is that naturalistic religions are superior to idealistic faith [on a scale of 
rationality].”"™ The brief and apparently theological argument by Bhudev becomes interesting 
for students of sociology if it is placed against the backdrop of the Hindu Bengali society which 
faced earlier the challenge of Islamic proselytization and has encountered brief but very strong 
spell of conversion into Christianity in Bhudev’s time. Religious conversion appears a threat to 
Hinduism that is dear to Bhudev’s soul. It weakens the cultural identity and solidarity of those 
Indians who consider themselves Hindus. Bhudev could never forget the sense of loss, both 
personal and collective, suffered by him when his dearest friend Madhu (Madhusudan Datta) 
embraced Christianity leaving his ancestral faith. Bhudev found the appeal of the missionaries, 
which was buttressed by English education questioning the traditional wisdom and religious 
practices of the colonized Indians, to be too strong to withstand. That he himself once refrained 
from performing the daily Brahminical rituals remained too vivid an experience with him 
throughout his life to be forgotten; he felt ever repentant that he was then inclined to accept 
Christianity. If it were possible with the son of a devout Brahmin having a deep knowledge of 
doctrines and rituals of Brahminic Hinduism, what would be the case where the boys did not 
have this kind of strong support from their families for their profession and practice of faith and 
rites of their ancestral religion? And, exit of geniuses such as Madhu from the fold of Hinduism 
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was a genuine loss for the Hindus. What to do about it? How to prevent it? The interrogation of 
Hindu beliefs and practices by English education and preaching of Christian missionaries was too 
stark a reality to ignore. Resuscitation of faith in the tradition of the Hindu socio-religious 
organization seemed to be the only appropriate remedial measure. 

Like several other notable personalities in the nineteenth century Bengal, Bhudev tried 
hard to show the agreement of religious faiths on several important points relating to the pursuit 
of spirituality. If this agreement were there, proselytization or religious conversion would prove 
to be pointless. 

But, Bhudev could not overcome the nagging feeling of uneasiness — emanating from the 
threat to the culture of the Hindus from English education and Christianity. The attraction for the 
alien faith was not, he had the sociological imagination to appreciate, merely the private trouble 
of himself or a handful of English educated Bengalis but was turned into a public issue.” The 
statement and the resolution of troubles properly lie within the individual as a biographical entity 
and within the scope of his immediate milieu — the social setting that is directly open to his 
personal experience and to some extent his wilful activity. Issues have to do with matters that 
transcend these local environments of the individual and the range of his inner life. “An issue is a 
public matter; some values cherished by the public are felt to be there. Often there is a debate 
about what that value really is and about what is it that really threatens it.’ Bhudev’s entire 
exercise in comparative assaying of the qualities of eastern and western cultures is informed by 
this debate. Not assured at heart by simple exposition of the elements of affinity between 
Hinduism and Islam or Christianity, Bhudev almost as if in a mood of desperation came to 
pontificate that naturalistic religions such as Hinduism contained a higher degree of rationality 
than an idealistic religion like Christianity. Of course, Bhudev admits that idealistic faiths are 
superior to naturalistic religion on the score that they attach great importance to equality (samya). 


Pascatya bhava (Samya) (Western-ness: Equality) 
The idea of equality, cherished in idealistic systems should be examined with great care. 
“Nowhere in the nature does one find equality.” Two leaves of the same branch of a tree, two 
grains of sand, or two drops of rain are not equal. “There may be similarity or resemblance but 
no equality of any two entities in nature.” Resemblance is confused with equality because 
apparently there is a degree of likeness between resemblance (sddrsya) and equality (samya). 
The idea of equality has, of course, created some difficulty in explaining inequality of happiness 
and misery experienced by human beings under the overall divine dispensation since God is just 
and equally affectionate to all His children. It has, however, displayed its social usefulness. The 
idea of equality promises to prevent the exercise of arbitrary power and oppression by some men 
over the others. The talk of inequality is naturally attractive to the underprivileged. Also, the 
assurance of equality in the enjoyment of fruits of labour may contribute to initiative and 
enterprise of the people. But, the promises for equality often prove to be insubstantial. Even the 
English talk of equality. What do they do in actuality? Indeed, there are several shortcomings in 
the ways in which the idea of equality has been delineated in western social theory and been 
implemented in European political history. Because of the glib assumption of the prevalence of 
equality in society, people may desist from showing sympathy (dayd) to those who may happen 
to fall in distress. 

Then, however, loudly one may profess equality, in practice. every one at heart wants 
greater prosperity, power and prestige than the rest in society. “Equality preached in idealistic 
systems proves to be both unnatural or unreal and impracticable.” The Islamic system 
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professing the doctrine of equality accepted slavery. Politics supported by and supporting 
Christianity too practised slavery, for example, in the United States of America. Of course, the 
west has gone for abolition of slavery. But, it was prompted more by considerations of political 
economy (vartasastra) than by the white men’s genuine regard for equality.'“ Slavery proved to 
be uneconomical because of increasing availability of cheap labour. 

European declarations of equality should, therefore, not be taken at face value because 
they pretend to observe equality while in fact they take utmost care to maintain mequality. The 
equality professed by them is of opportunity, not of condition. While the European culture does 
not create a real equality of conditions, it irreversibly undermines hierarchies of all kinds, even 
though some of them are eminently justifiable. It shows in the name of a false egalitarianism a 
disdain for all hierarchy. It destroys and negates hierarchies of knowledge, skills, morals and 
status; yet it leaves untouched a new hierarchy, viz., the inequality of wealth, which is the least 
justifiable. America with its frenzied commercialism and crass materialism provides the more 
cultured and aristocratic European societies with the model for their common future. 

Societies based on cultures of naturalistic religions take a completely different view of 

equality. They, therefore, accept inequality as-an irremovable fact of nature, but seek to justify 
that hierarchies are defensible on a much stronger ground than inequality of wealth. They 
observe equality not of human beings only but of all manifestations of life, e.g., of a virtuous 
Brahmin as well as a dog. They do not find difference of inequalities between them as 
fundamental or eternal but as a consequence of the law of causation. A creature’s or a person’s 
low position in life and society is the result of what it or s/he did earlier. The cultural systems 
subscribing to mentalist or idealist religions do not admit of equality of all the parts of nature. At 
best they talk of equality of human beings but they do not believe in karmasutra or the doctrine 
of karma as the naturalistic religious system does. They, therefore, observe that all are equal by 
birth but are made unequal by the social system. According to the canons of naturalistic socio- 
religious system, hierarchy is an internally complex principle; its different forms have a 
relationship of mutual differentiation and sustenance, and it is not assessed or rewarded by 
material returns. Bhudev cites the following sloka from the Manusamhita to explain the point. 
vittam vandhurvayah karma vidya bhavati paiicamt / 
etani manyasthanani garlyoryadyaduttaram// 
It means, according to Bhudev, “wealth, kindred, age, (the due performance of) rites, and, fifthly, 
sacred learning are titles to respect, but each latter-named (cause) is more weighty (than the 
preceding ones).”'™ Thus, in order of precedence, knowledge is most respected in the Hindu 
social system. Wealth certainly helps people acquire a certain degree of social precedence, but is 
the least considerable of all. By contrast, the highest importance is paid to wealth by the 
European and the Indians too tend to follow suit after the advent of the English in India. 
Inequality based on wealth may lead to acquisitiveness and spirit of work, initiative and 
enterprise among the people but is at the same time the source of vices like greed, envy and 
chicanery. Bhudev considers, therefore, the hierarchy based on socio-cultural conditions superior 
to inequality of wealth of modern societies. 

The idea of abandoning the hierarchical system of caste ın order to embrace the western 
system of equality which is in reality a system of inequality of wealth is repudiated by Bhudev. 
The hierarchical system of varna-jati avoids confusion of castes and the resultant disturbance of 
the social order by prohibiting connubium of members of different jatis / varnas. The restrictions 
of the jati-vurna vyavastha apply to the householders only. The renouncers can and do escape 
these injunctions. Through its denial of the highest importance to wealth and its acquisition it 
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adds to the wellbeing of society by moderating acquisitiveness and greed for wealth. The iron 
law of caste rituals preventing absolutely the choice of occupations is an unsustainable myth 
since it is applicable to the profession of Brahmins only, though insistence on people’s pursuit of 
hereditary occupations by the people leads to increase in efficiency in crafts and trades. Save and 
except in the case of Brahmins fluidity in the definition of respective positions of different jatis is 
an important feature of the varna/ jati vyavastha and hence it is not as oppressive as the western 
critics suggest. Finally, varna-jati divisions provide a mechanism through which the sense of 
autonomous identity of each segment of varna-jati system is maintained and therefore, is very 
relevant for a community that is subjugated. 


Pascatya Bhäva — Aihikata (Western-ness - worldliness or materialism) 

The westerners of modern times exalt worldly achievements as the index of advancement. As per 
that index, India is portrayed as a country that lags behind the advanced nations of the west. The 
Indians require, it is suggested, the tutelage of the west in order to learn the value of material 
achievement and the skill for realizing the value. A systematic propaganda is made by the 
westerners that the Indian culture is otherworldly, and the western culture displays, by contrast, 
rationality required for managing the affairs of the world. Bhudev accepts it with a remarkable 
degree of disapproval. Indian sastric teachings aver pravrtti and nivrtti as the dual springs of 
human life. But, this complex theory has been gradually simplified into a theory of two paths of 
life, one of hedonistic domesticity and the other of a totally distinct path of renunciation. For 
Bhudev, this is a totally unwelcome development, and it is in the interest of perpetuation of 
colonial hegemony that western theorists speak patronizingly of the deep immaterialism of 
Indian culture and the spiritual bent of mind of the Indians. What were originally supposed to be 
two forces governing pragmatic plan, were transmuted into a division between two paths: one of 
inconsequential holiness and the other of uncouth acquisitiveness without moral control. In fact, 
however, all acts are effected by an interplay of pravrtti and nivrtti. Indeed, movement, despite 
its simplicity, is a dual act which consists of a step forward involving exertion and then of resting 
before the next step is taken. All activity in life is thus a combination of exertion and pause, 
without which there will be loss of internal balance. The authors of sastras followed by the 
Hindus have realized that, of the two, nivrtti is the weaker instinct, and have, therefore, sought to 
harp on the importance of nivrtti in human conduct. It would be, however, erroneous to conclude 
from this that the ideal of Hindu life is renunciation. 

Bhudev clearly anticipates the following statement by Madan: “.....the dharmasastra 
literature, and ........ epics also, are highly eulogistic of the householder’s state ...... it seems 
legitimate to suggest that an ideology of the householder exists in Hindu society. The 
householders are not merely given empirically, in defiance of the ideology of renunciation, but 
domesticity is also a positive value orientation, just as renunciation is.”! This raises the 
important question of the relationship between two apparently antithetical ideologies. The Hindu 
tradition has consistently attempted to resolve the antithesis between the worldly pursuits and 
otherworldly good. Even the Kathopanishad, one of the basic texts in the religious lore of the 
Hindus, says about the connection between the aihika (worldly) and paramarthika (other- 
worldly) that they are interwoven - yadeveha tadamutra, yadamutra tadanviha. A half of the 
verse II. 1.10 is cited here to suggest that pursuit of worldly or mundane (aihika) interests and 
that of otherworldly or spiritual (paratrika or paramarthika) interest are not and cannot be two 
different activities altogether.” Every worldly activity is thus a spiritual act and every spiritual 
act bas a worldly side. Therefore, pravrtti or involvement in active / worldly life or 
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preoccupation with the business and pleasures of world and nivrtti or desisting from indulgence 
in the pursuit of worldly interests and pleasures are connected by one and the same thread. 
Abhyudaya (aihika unnati or material improvement) is a necessary step to the realization of 
nihśreyasa (paramarthika mangala or spiritual wellbeing). The two go in tandem. Effecting a 
harmonious balance between the two has been the lesson of the Hindu scriptures. Neglect of the 
worldly for the pursuit of the otherworldly or spiritual has never been preached or practised by 
the Hindus though some of the teachers have insisted on moderation of the proclivity for 
enjoyment of worldly pleasures so that the goal of spiritual realization is not lost sight of. 
“Indeed, the teachings of our sastras aim at promotion of wellbeing in both the /okas: (this) 
world and the other world — they do not suggest promotion of otherworldly interests 
exclusively.”! 

No farsighted author of sastras speaks of the promotion of otherworldly goal to the total 
exclusion of the pursuit of worldly prosperity. Even if one puts aside the issues of svarga 
(heaven) or naraka (hell) as related to the other world and considers the proposition, ihaiva 
narakam, svarga, i.e., heaven or hell [exists] on this very earth, one would find in worldly life 
itself three Jokas or states: purvaloka (the preceding state), vartamana loka (the current state) 
and paraloka (the state afterwards or in future). Our predecessors constitute, Bhudev writes, the 
purvaloka, we, the members of the present generation, constitute the vartamana loka and, our 
descendants or members of our succeeding generation form the paraloka. Thus the notion of the 
paralaukika means, liteally, “relating to people who come after”, and lies at the root of an 
injunction not to act with a generational selfishness but, to act in such a manner as does not 
reduce the chance of generations still unborn.” Western theory, in a contrasting manner, teaches 
egotism not only for individuals but also for generations. Enlightened self-interest calls for an 
understanding of the ways in which the interests of others are interrelated with one’s own, so that 
to injure others would mean to injure the self. The idea of non-dualism (advaita or ekanta) 
implies that such bheda-buddhi as prompts the division between the self and the others is 
destructive. It further suggests that in the calculation of interest even the interests of the future 
are taken into consideration. 

Bhudev suggests that the Indians having a tradition of harmonizing self-interests with 
altruistic consideration will remain unruffled in the face of import of hedonistic individualism 
from the modern west by the colonial rulers. Utilitarianism hardly says anything new; its tenets 
are identical with those of some lokayatika philosophers such as Carvdka. In the relevant foot 
note Bhudev shows that hedonistic individualism suggests ‘Happiness is the only good. The time 
to be happy is now. The place to be happy is here’. And, the Lokayatikas suggest ‘Na svargo 
napavargo vā naivatma paralaukikah/.... yavjjivet sukham jtvet, rnam krtvā ghrtam pivet / 
bhasmibhitasya dehasya punaragamana kutah!’ (That is, there is no svarga, no apavarga, nor is 
there any atman surviving in the paraloka or the other world....... Enjoy life so long as you are 
living, if necessary, take loans from others to enjoy delicious food, how come one whose body is 
burnt down returns to the world?). But, the answers to Lokayatika aspirations which are 
reiterated in a new language by the western culture have already been furnished by advaitaism. 
The Hindu social organization never finds any element of wellbeing in the selfish pursuit of 
material interests. Harmonious balance of self-interest and altruism, materialism and spiritualism, 
considerations for the present generation and those for the succeeding or future generations has 
been the goal of the social and cultural system of the Indians. Western materialism does not, 
therefore, offer any model of worth for the Indians to emulate. Social reforms in blind imitation 
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of the culture of the west and in complete disregard of the Indian tradition will, therefore, be of 
no avail for the Indians. 


PaScatyabhava - Svatantrikata (Western-ness — Autonomy) 

Two forces simultaneously work in every society — sdmajikatd (everyone’s allegiance to the 
social whole) and svatantrikata (autonomy of individuals). The force which prompts different 
constituent groups such as the families to live in concordance and sympathy with one another and 
produces a state where they develop an identical nature and assume an identical form may be 
termed samajikata. And, that force is called svatantrikata, because of which each constituent unit 
of society comes to calculate its own respective gain and loss and stress its own interest and 
wellbeing and tries to maintain its autonomous existence and because of occasional strengthening 
of which social transformation takes place. The relative strength of the two forces varies across 
societies and historical times. 

The English, the westerners as a whole, boast of their success in buttressing individual 
autonomy against the control by the collective life. They pride themselves on their introducing 
the element of autonomy in the life of the Indians, as if the element of autonomy has been 
completely absent from the socio-cultural life of the latter. It is an erroneous view emanating 
from an incorrect exercise in comparative study of societies. Indian society is wrongly 
considered identical with Greek and Roman societies marked by an absolute control of the lives 
of its members by the society and an emphasis on collective unity of the members of the society 
leading to a strong in-group feeling or ethnocentrism. There was hardly any scope for relief of 
the members of the society from social control of a totalitarian nature in Greece or Rome. The 
modern Europeans do not consider the absolute control of the society over the lives of its 
individual members legitimate. They value freedom and autonomy of the individuals as against 
the control by the society and regard this emphasis on individual autonomy as a mark of 
modernism and consider all the traditional societies lacking in any scope for individual autonomy 
as backward. 

It should be noted, Bhudev points out, that in the traditional society of India the control 
of the society over its members has never attained such an absolute degree as will wield them 
together into a solid mass that is extremely conscious of its separate identity and characterized by 
strong ethnocentrism. A Hindu professing Brahmavada or the faith in all-pervading Brahma feels 
affinity and sympathy not only with human beings living in other societies but with all the 
creatures in nature. There is no doubt that the Hindus display a remarkably strong degree of 
reverence for the social norms — desacdara (the norms and rites followed by the members in 
general of a locality or region) and Aulacdra (the norms and rites practised by the members of 
one’s family or lineage), in particular, and the norms and rituals prescribed in the sastras in 
general. But, the dharmajnana or the sense of righteousness and duties and obligations of the 
Hindus is not confined in their observance of social codes. Manusamhita records: ‘Vidvadbhih 
sevitah sadbhirnityamadvesharagibhih | hrdayenabhyanujnato yo dharmastam nivodhatal/ Il. 1. 
That is, “Learn that sacred law which is followed by men learned (in the Vedas) and assented to 
in their hearts by the virtuous, which are ever exempt from hatred and inordinate affection”. 
Bhudev reads in the word ‘hrdayenabhyanujnato” (assented to in their hearts) a clear recognition 
of the autonomy of the individual to adjudge whether a social norm or practice is such as he can 
conscientiously approve of it or not. 

The socio-religious system of the Hindus thus has a room for autonomy of the 
individuals but makes a perpetual effort to reconcile the demands of autonomy of a person with 
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those of the society of which he is a member. Thus, the claim of the English that they have 
introduced the element of autonomy in the life the natives of India is not justifiable. Moreover, 
the notion of autonomy of the western system which is narrower in its vision than the Hindu 
socio-religious system may prove to be a square peg in a round hole in case of the latter. 

The hegemony of the English over the colonized Indians has struck a blow to the Indians 
who might use their capacity for discernment and judgment. In the past habitual obedience of the 
people to kulacara, desacara and other kinds of social codes sometimes tended to emanate a 
situation where yudktihina-vicare tu dharmahanih prajayate, i.e., obedience to norms or codes 
without questioning or reflecting on their merit or rationale would lead to disregard for what is 
dharma or righteousness. In pre-colonial India, scholars 1n different provinces met in the courts 
of the kings to deliberate on the norms and codes and came out with new interpretations of them 
in tune with the exigencies of time and situation. The transformation was brought about by men 
of discernment who tried to ascertain what the members of their native community felt and 
thought about an issue and what they had to say about a certain problem. They did not look 
forward to any outside agency for guidance in bringing about any reform in the indigenous 
system. The people thus enjoyed autonomy in determining their destiny in social life. The 
colonial rule destroyed this autonomy of the people of India. The kind of autonomy which the 
English-educated Indians seemed to display in their disregard for all kinds of social codes of 
their native community is no autonomy at all. Moreover, it strikes at the root of dharmabuddhi or 
collective sense of righteousness of the members of the indigenous society and weakens its 
solidarity and identity and, consequently, its autonomy. Autonomy of individuals, when it breeds 
cavalier attitude to social norms and practices, causes serious injury to society. And, this is 
precisely what is happening with the English educated youngmen of colonized India. They 
display no sense of autonomy but blind imitativeness of their colonial masters. The value of 
autonomy in Indian life has not, therefore, been contributed by the modern Englilshmen. 


Pascatyabhav(a) — vaijnanikata (Western-ness - Scientific Temper) 
Bhudev comes to notice that the two most important factors promoting attraction of the English 
rule and English system of education are their emphasis on material achievements and worldly 
success and their stress on autonomy of individuals questioning the age- old practices which 
seem to become antiquated in the changed circumstances. The colonial rule, it is claimed by the 
English rulers and the protagonists of western culture and it is believed by the English—educated, 
has created a milieu favouring both in colonized India and has thus served eminently the interests 
of the people of India. Though Bhudev shows the hollowness of the claim, he does not deny the 
great achievement of the western powers in the material field, they are too evident to deny, and 
their attempts at promotion of individual autonomy. Both of these are based on the pursuit of 
science, as it is understood in the modern west, by the western peoples. Bhudev, therefore, dwells 
at length on the nature of scientific culture which is a major component of pascatyabhdv(a). 
Bhudev mentions in the beginning that Europe has politically and militarily subjugated 
the rest of the world because of their military strength, because of their invincible fleet cruising 
and commanding the waves of seas and oceans girdling the world. Similarly, in the field of 
economic transactions, in trade and commerce, too, the western nations have established their 
unquestionable supremacy. And, the knowledge and use of machines stand at the basis of both. It 
is in its turn based on the development of science in the west. The system of education which 
promotes appreciation for and knowledge and innovation and application of machines and 
technology is in reality scientific education and deserves genuine admiration. “We must admit 
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that we have been substantially benefited by English education, if it is found to be true that we 
have gained knowledge of science because of our association with the English........ First, let’s 
see what is meant by science, and, next, we'll see whether we get it, in actuality [from the 
English system of education in India].”!!° Bhudev takes here an eminently objective stance. 
Despite his preference for the Indian system of knowledge that combines the values of 
worldliness and spirituality, domesticity and renunciation, pursuit of self-interest with altruism, 
he does not wish away the efficacy of the achievement of the westerners in the field of natural 
sciences. He does not, like some Hindu revivalists, claim of the transmission of electricity 
through the tuft of hair on the crest of a Brahmin’s head, as he performs rituals or invokes gods 
and goddesses. SP is replete with Bhudev’s criticism of what may transpire to be prejudice and 
superstition in the name of religious beliefs and practices. He terms them elements of upadharma 
or pseudo-religion. 

Man wants to know everything: about the past, the present and the future. And, the 
means to knowledge lies in pramadna which may mean proof, evidence, testimony, witness, 
authority, conviction or precedent. The nature of pramana varies according to the variation in the 
nature of the knowledge. “The root of all kinds of pramana or proof or evidence which is related 
to science is pratyaksha” (or knowledge derived from the senses)”.'"' It is verified against the 
backdrop of counterevidence and through experiment (parikshdvidhana) and is based on logical 
inference which will have the power to explain events of the natural and material world. Though 
one may doubt the efficacy of this method in realizing the essential nature (svarupanubhuti) of 
the objects of scientific observation or study, it undoubtedly helps in gaining knowledge of their 
external features which in its turn gives the idea as to how to utilize the objects for solving the 
problems of human beings. Though the Indians have been familiar with different measures for 
gaining knowledge about the reality, adequate development of the scientific method followed by 
the westerners has not taken place in traditional India. The country lags behind, admits Bhudev, 
in the realm of control of the material forces through human endeavour. 

The scientific method followed by the. westerners involves reliance on knowledge 
derived through direct observation. Knowledge gained through perception with the help of senses 
or sensory power gives a clear idea and understanding of the perceived object. It becomes 
confirmed through experimentation which brings the person making the experiment in direct 
contact with the object. This direct contact between the scientist or the experimenter and the 
object of experiment rules out any conjecture about it or its inner essence which eludes the 
comprehension of the person observing it or experimenting with it. 

Scientific observation and experiment make people develop a sense and appreciation of 
the law of nature — the uniformity and ubiquity of natural process. This perusal of the law of 
uniformity of nature makes men self-reliant by wiping out their fears or apprehensions of natural 
phenomena and forces because of their increasing familiarity through science with the ways how 
they occur or behave. In sum, “in truly scientific education, one becomes satisfied only when one 
has a direct knowledge of the objects studied or examined, wildness of conjecture or imagination 
gets restrained, one’s inclination for learning or determining the rules or laws of behaviour of 
phenomena gets strengthened, and one’s active habit and spirit of enterprise are encouraged”.'? 
Scientific training of mind and intellect “puts an end to that kind of gullibility which leads one to 
put faith in anything and everything, in the causation of events through some magical power of 
the objects used or some special (magical) quality of particular moment in time or by virtue of 
grace of God or gods and goddesses; it weakens the desire of the people to enjoy the feeling of 
mystery or mysticism (adbhut(a) rasasvadan(a)), and it increases courage and self-reliance of 
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human beings.” The scientific training cultivated by modern Europe promotes the aforesaid 
qualities of mind, and Bhudev promptly adds, this scientific temper has never been evident or 
realized in the fullest measure in the life of any community in any part of the globe. Common 
and uncultivated herd in every country is found to be credulous and superstitious. Gullibility of 
the Indians is proverbial. Even in England and the Continent hundreds of people subscribed to an 
umpteen number of superstitious beliefs in miracles and witchcraft. India does not provide any 
special instance of the absence of scientific outlook among the common populace. If not 
equipped with the opportunity for education and cultivation of knowledge, people everywhere 
betray ignorance of facts and methods of science. The western countries are not in a more 
comfortable position than India in this respect. The importance of promotion of scientific outlook 
through the institution of education is evident. Bhudev, therefore, proceeds to examine whether 
and how far the English education brought in by the scientifically advanced nation of England 
proves congenial for advancement of scientific knowledge in India. And, he puts the illiterate or 
uneducated mass, the scholars in traditional learning, such as studies of Arabic and Sanskrit, 
outside the purview of this consideration. He concentrates his attention on the English-educated 
section of population of colonized India. And, he feels dismayed to see the results. 

Bhudev’s brief but objective study of the phenomenon acts as an eye-opener for all those 
who wax eloquent on the beneficent aspect of English education in India, particularly, its role in 
promoting scientific mode of thinking and rational spirit among the Indians who are educated in 
English language and literature and branches of scientific knowledge disseminated through 
English. Bhudev exposes the utter insincerity of the colonial rulers in this department and the 
deliberate policy of the English to impoverish the cultivation of science by the Indians and to 
dwarf every possibility of Industrial development of India, which is a measure of the ability of a 
people to grasp the facts and principles of science and to apply the same in practice. One finds in 
this brief but critical examination by Bhudev of the role of the British in promoting cultivation of 
science and technology and industry in colonial India, the nature and extent of impoverishment, 
suffered by the Indians, of scientific and industrial knowledge and opprotunities, as it has already 
been indicated also in the chapter on Theoretical and Conceptual Framework in the context of 
colonized life. 

The first impediment to the cultivation of knowledge of science in colonial India has, 
according to Bhudev, been English education itself since education through a foreign tongue 
often deprives the learners of an access to the understanding of what they are taught. “Education 
through foreign tongue can never promote the sense of materiality (Vastujnan) in the minds of 
the learners as may be done through education in their mother tongue.”'!* The kind of examples 
which are provided in textbooks by foreign authors often pertain to their own territory and 
remain unfamiliar to the readers having mother tongues and actual experiences different from 
those of the authors. Even the values and cultural expressions nurtured by the authors belonging 
to alien cultures are most of the times not intelligible to the learners who derive a different kind 
of values and cultural understanding from their native communities. They hardly find any 
concordance between what they learn from the books and what they experience from their 
immediate environs. While school education through English medium blurs the vision of learners 
regarding the empirical basis of knowledge gained by them from the books, education in colleges 
does not help learning in science either. True, in some cases, professors working in colleges in 
colonial India have earned degrees from western universities such as Cambridge but they do not 
have enough competence in disciplines of science. If a few of them possess the knowledge of 
mathematics, they have not the skill in carrying out experiments. “Pursuit of knowledge of 
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science without experimentation becomes a mere mockery”.'! As a result the principles of 
European science learnt by the students are retained by them only upto their annual or final 
examination of the school or college but no scientific insight (vaijnanik antardrsti) grows in 
them. Further, hardly any industries (mills and factories) based on the application of modern 
scientific knowledge are found in this country; hence students do not get any opportunity to 
comprehend the principles and facts of science through observation, in concrete, of the objects 
produced through the application of these principles, either within the college premises or outside 
— they have to simply take for granted and memorize what they are supposed to learn. Thus, 
English education has failed to promote scientific temper or rational attitude and the spirit of 
questioning and autonomy in thinking and evaluation of the phenomena and events. 

If attention is paid to practice in agriculture or industry in the country, one finds that, 
“Real scientific culture is yet to make its presence felt in this country”. There is a scope of 
application of knowledge of science and machines of different sorts in the field of agriculture. 
But, Bhudev thinks that the Indians do not have much to learn from the European except 
chemical analysis of the soil. “What we specially require to learn from the Europeans is 
industrial training and ‘knowledge’”. Fine arts of India including sculpture have reached a 
finesse which is not found in their European counterpart. But, knowledge of European science is 
badly needed in case of industries related to consumer goods. For augmenting production of 
machine-made goods which are produced on a mass scale and are, therefore, cheap, machines 
and factories have to be installed. The low cost of materials which are turned useful by machines 
and lower expenditure on wages because of the use of machines reducing the number of workers 
make available consumer goods on a huge scale and at a price which the common people can 
afford. “The fear that wide use and application of machines and industrial technology will reduce 
the scope of employment of the labourers or wage-eamers no longer has any basis”. For the 
indigenous workers of the country have lost their jobs because of import of industrial goods from 
foreign countries and have thus created a lot of pressure on agriculture. If factories are 
introduced, it would create new jobs and lessen the pressure of increasing number of jobless 
people on agriculture. “But, how many factories have been introduced in India by the British? If 
scientific culture would have entered into the country in actuality, the number of industries and 
factories would not have been so low till this time and among them the number of enterprises by 
the Indians would not have been so limited”. 

The European system of medicine based on modern science seems to have benefited the 
Indians. They are increasingly using it in preference to indigenous Ayurvedic and Unani or 
Hekimi systems of medicine. In this field too there is hardly any evidence of orginal thinking 
and innovativeness on the part of the Indian students of medicine. They have not developed the 
spirit of experimenting with the indigenous medicinal herbs and plants and other ingredients used 
in the treatment of patients in the traditional system. In America, doctors have enriched the 
science and art of medical treatment of the patients with the help of their knowledge of the 
efficacy of herbs and other materials traditionally used by the aborigines. The lack of 
innovativeness and the spirit of experimentation among the Indian students of medicine may be 
attributed to the absence of truly scientific spirit from them. Bhudev has noted several instances 
of funny and ludicrous behaviour of Indian students educated in different branches of scientific 
knowledge. He himself favours the promotion of education in science and training of mind in 
scientific and rational thinking but regrets the absence of opportunities for the same in the 
colonial system of education and governance. 
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Pascatyabhay[a] — Rajar Samaj-Pratibhutva (Western-ness in the context of the king 
or the polity as chief agent of the community) 
Many ideas and principles of socio-political life of the west are not applicable to India because of 
basic differences in the constitution of societies in the two cases. The Indian society has been 
composed of different racial groups with respective socio-cultural values which have historically 
accommodated each other in its hierarchical system. A spirit of unity amidst diversities has 
bound the peoples of India and turned them into one socio-cultural entity with a great tradition 
embracing a plethora of little traditions. The European society has, by contrast, been founded on 
a sort of uniformity and unity that is derived from the heritage of the Roman Empire, imposing a 
degree of political unity on the people under its sway, though at the surface there are differences 
between different European states. Therefore, one finds at the base of the states of Europe a solid 
layer of unity and uniform civilization but at the surface level disunity and brutality [engendered 
by contest for political power], and meets in case of Bharatavarsha or India crudity (6arbarata) 
at the base but emphasis on knowledge and principles of civilization at the upper level of socio- 
cultural life. This basic difference between the two systems has led to many points of divergence 
between them. Those who, in disregard of these differences, try to explain the Indian society and 
way of life with the help of the principles inferred from a study of European history meet failure 
in most of the cases.''® Thus politics is at the command of everything else in the European 
system but it is not accorded the same pivotal role in the Indian system. Bhudev’s view in this 
regard has been reiterated in a greater detail by Rabindranath Tagore in such essays as ‘Svadest 
Samaj’ which is based on inner governance. It has been presented in other forms by N. K. Bose 
and Louis Dumont. Bose writes, for instance,” It has frequently been the complaint and sorrow of 
historians that inhabitants of different parts of India are so distinct from one another , each again 
being divided into such exclusive compartments, that a strong sense of nationhood has never 
really taken root in the land........ From the point of view of the social historian, one can say that 
although distinctnesses have of late been brought more to the forefront, one can only do so by 
overlooking the wider cultural uniformity which was slowly reared in India by centuries of 
planned, and sometimes unplanned, endeavour. To hold likewise that the system gained general 
acceptance only through political pressure or the intellectual machinations of the elite, is 
something which can only be done by overlooking the fact that the productive organization 
associated with caste had greater survival value than any of its alternatives in ancient 
India....... ie 

Louis Dumont views the phenomenon from a different perspective. Modern authors have 
sought to explain the complex and characteristic relation between priesthood and kingship, 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas in terms of a hypothetical struggle between two classes. They tend to 
conceive of hierarchy as a scale of commanding powers rather than as a gradation of statuses. 
But, the Indian case is, precisely, one in which the two aspects are absolutely separated. “Further, 
the very word hierarchy, and its history, should recall that the gradation of status is rooted in 
religion: the first rank normally goes, not to power, but to religion, simply because religion 
represents, for those societies......... the absolute truth, in other words because hierarchy 
integrates the society in relation to the whole”.''® Thus in the Indian situation it is not power but 
culture or religious value that has been the cementing bond for the members of society. In the 
Indian case, “the king depends on the priests for the religious functions, he cannot himself 
operate the sacrifice on hehalf of the kingdom, he cannot be his own sacrificer, instead he ‘puts 
in front of himself’ a priest, the purohita, and then he loses the hierarchical preeminence in 
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favour of the priests, retaining for himself power only”. And, it is equally noteworthy, in the 
matter of principle, “the Brahmanas as such have never claimed political power”. 


Bhudev has anticipated Dumont’s analysis of the specificity of the Indian society and 
culture in terms of the distinction between royal power and the authority of society. He does not 
think that India would have to learn from the west the means of ensuring the accountability of the 
ruler to the people. A progressive decline in absolutism and concomitant spread of 
constitutionalism marks the history of modern Europe. But, India is not required to learn this 
constitutionalism from the west. In Indian society the relationship of the ruler and the ruled is 
governed by a different principle. The Indian society admits a sort of sociological separation of 
power instead of placing all powers in the king or polity and then trying to restrain him or control 
it by devices such as separation of powers. In India each segment of society enjoys and exercises 
some power of self-governance and everyday life is not subjected to the scrutiny by the political 
power or state or its domination. The structure of everyday life in society is not liable to 
alteration through the action of king or the state. The notion of sovereignty or absolute power of 
the political authority over the lives and properties of the members of society is alien to the 
traditional Indian culture. Bhudev has, therefore, all through remained skeptical about reforms 
sponsored by the (alien) political power. In an earlier section which deals with ‘Svatantrikata 
Bhudev declares such attempts as assault on the autonomy of Indian society which decided from 
within and through deliberations among knowledgeable persons familiar with the needs of the 
people themselves regarding the alterations to be brought about in the body social.!”° 

The king has, of coruse, wielded political power in traditional Indian society. The king’s 
body is sacred, he is devasarira, but it does not mean that he possesses sovereign or absolute and 
unquestionable power over the lives and properties of the people in the territory commanded by 
him. The quality of sacredness is conferred on him by the socio-religious order sanctified by the 
sastras or scriptures. To drive home the point Bhudev cites the sayings of Manu. Manusamhita or 
the Laws of Manu in the seventh chapter suggests: 
sa raja purusho dandah sa neta Sasita ca sah / 
caturnamasramanamca dharmasya pratibhith smrtah// 111.17 
That is, “Punishment is (in reality) the king (and) the male, that the manager of affairs, that the 
ruler, and that is called the surety for the four orders’ obedience to the law”.’”! Punishment or 
law prescribing it is not the “command of the sovereign” but is ensconced in the sacred texts 
ordering social relations according to the eternal law as experienced and interpreted by the 
society itself. The king enjoys his power as a trustee of the authority of society. 

In the European society the religious authority came to be appropriated by the political 
authority and thus the latter came to wield absolute power. But, if one section of the society 
comes to gain power, it is challenged by various other quarters. In order to legitimize the power 
of the king the social theorists in the west sought to curb the excessive power of absolutism with 
the help of social contract theories about the relationship of the government and the people. The 
power of the ruler was kept in check by the organized power of the people, as crystalized in the 
terms of the contract. But, in India, the royal power was kept within limits by dharmasastra or 
rule of dharma which the king would transgress only at his peril. The Manusamhita says 
“dandohi sumahattejo durdharascakrtatmabhih / dharmadvicalitam hanti nrpameva 
savandhavam//” VII. 28 
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That is “Punishment possesses of very bright lustre, and is hard to be administered by men with 
unimproved minds; it strikes down the king who swerves from his duty, together with his 
relatives”. 

It further observes, 

“tam raja pranayan samyak trvargenabhivardhate / 


kamdtma vishamah kshudro dandenaiva nihanyate// VIL, 27 


That is, “A king who properly inflicts (punishment), prospers with respect to (those) three 
(means of happiness); but he who is voluptuous, partial and deceitful will be destroyed, even 
through the unjust punishment (which he inflicts).”"? And, that all this is not glib talk or hallow 
warnings is reminded of by Manu when he points out, 

Veno vinashto’ vinayan Nahushacaiva parthivah / 

Sudäh Paijavanscaiva Sumukho Nimireva cal/ VII. 41 

That is, “Through a want of humility Vena perished, likewise king Nahusha, Sudas, the son of 
Pijavana, Sumukha and Nemi”.' 

Thus, if at a late stage in history the Europeans have developed a notion of power held in trust, 
the Indian socio-cultural system regarded power fiduciary under any circumstances. Each group 
remained restricted within its segmental constitution, and these were kept in place by a 
constitution of society which was religious, more specifically, hierarchical in nature. Indeed, 
Bhudev points out the fiduciary nature of royal power in the eulogy in sloka33 of chapter VII in 
Manusamhita for a king who would better subsist through silonchavriti i.e., gleaning, than live 
through the arbitrary use of the royal treasury. It suggests that the king could not consider him 
the owner or possessor of the treasury of the kingdom but a trustee of the wealth of the society.” 
One may further mention sloka 112 of chapter VII: “As the lives of living creatures are destroyed 
by tormenting their bodies, even so the lives of kings are destroyed by oppressing their 
kingdoms”. 

Bhudev considers the legitimation of fiduciary nature of power through the observance 
of socio-religious morality enshrined in sastras to be superior to the attempt at ensuring it through 
social contract. “For fulfillment of the terms of social contract presupposes the honouring of 
legitimacy of social codes [which make the idea of contract possible] and observance of the 
same”. A strong resemblance between Bhudev and Durkheim is demonstrated in the latter’s 
observation that “the conception of a social contract is today difficult to defend, for........ [i]t is 
neither a fact acquired through history nor a tendency which grows out of historical development 
Nees In reality, social life, where it is normal, is spontaneous, and if it is abnormal, it cannot 
endure”.'” Durkheim declares, “Every society is a moral society ....... it is wrong to oppose a 
society which comes from a community of beliefs to one which has a co-operative basis, 
according only to the first a moral character, and seeing the latter only an economic grouping. In 
reality, co-operation also has its intrinsic morality”.'"7 Of course, Bhudev’s notion of morality 
has, along with its social root, a supra-social eternal order while Durkheim would admit of supra- 
individual character of social morality but emphasize its social nature. Louis Dumont rightly 
observes that the conception of kingship in India suggests that the king must indefatiguably and 
without any mistake administer punishment for error is fatal as absence. The king must fear his 
own powers; he is advised in detail on the procedure of avoiding injustice, as injustice would 
finish him. Finally, punishment is personified, the king is its guide, and power is superior to that 
of the king and recoils against him as soon as he strays from justice. “On the whole, legitimate 
force, in the form of judiciary authority, is here invited to acknowledge that its legitimacy can 
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spring only from the universal law. The political aspect is reintegrated into dharma, as being 
merely its instrument” .'”° 

In Europe the power of the clergy was always derived from and backed up by the power 
of the state. Religious power had always been superior to political power in India. This was 
possible thanks to certain specific features of the functionaries who administered the religious 
order in Indian society. 

First, they were grhastha, and part of ordinary domesticity, not segregated into a separate 
monastic order. 

Secondly, as they did not have a single establishment and were not bound by the 
principle of that establishment their link with the members of the community was alive and they 
too could express diversity and grievances. 

Economically, they did not have to depend on the ruler’s generosity because their 
property was beyond spoliation by royal dicta. 

Finally, the Indian society was ordered by internal governance rather than royal power. 
To refer to the authority of Brahmins as theocracy would be entirely misleading.” 

Bhudev’s rejection of ‘infusionist’ justifications of colonial rule becomes thus complete. 
Some features of European modernity are, on scrutiny, found undesirable. Others are found 
commendable but are not really new to the Indian culture. Some which are desirable and new, 
such as scientific reasoning are not being imparted to the Indian society by the colonial rulers. 


VI 
Ingrajadhikar (The colonial rule by the English) 


Though objective analysis shows that the western culture has not brought about any change in 
India which would promote any significant development of the quality of life of the Indians, a 
sizable section of English-educated still continues to imitate the English disregarding its 
indigenous culture. It is but inertia in thinking. Bhudev seeks, therefore to analyse the impact of 
the British rule on the culture and society of India. He-writes of three forms assumed by the 
British in India: (a) as merchants, (b) as rulers, (c) as an alien race denying the colonized and 
subjugated any benefit of unhindered interaction. 


Ingrajer Vanikbhava (The English as Merchants) 

British colonialism was a process the like of which was not to be found in India of earlier times. 
The rise of Islamic dynasties, despite their conquest of a large part of Indian region, hardly did 
anything to alter the basic values of Indian culture and the fundamental basic rules of operation 
of Indian social structure. But, during the British colonial rule, these organizing principles faced 
a serious challenge from those of another society though the British refrained from direct 
interference with the social customs of India. How and why did the spread of cultural hegemony 
of the west via the British take place? “British dominion over India is an event unique in the 
history of mankind. Never have so few people from such a small country succeeded in ruling 
over such as vast empire so far away from their home.”"?! The conflict between India and Britain 
should not be viewed as a record of confrontations between individuals or clashes between 
armies. What was unfolding in India was a contest between two ways of organizing human 


society. 
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History had seen large empires before but the British presented a special case. Both the 
Roman empire of earlier times and the Russian empire of relatively recent times were spread on a 
remarkably vast territory but were agrarian empires and geographically continuous (ekacakra). 
By contrast, the British Empire was based on commercial expansion and discontinuous 
(bahucakra). The strength of the British Empire becomes evident from its success in perpetuating 
its rule over territories in different parts of the globe. So far as the conquest of India was 
concemed, the British did not have to apply their full military strength for accomplishing the 
task, One may say that India was conquered by a mercantile company; the imperial power of the 
British made its impact directly felt in India one hundred years after the conquest by that trading 
organization. One wonders whether the British conquered India or India let herself to be 
conquered by the British in accordance with the logic of the historical process. It was, it seems 
clear to Bhudev, the logic of Indian history which selected, out of all alternative and available 
political actors, the British as the protagonists who were best calculated to take this logic 
forward. Indian unity was primarily a cultural idea during the ancient period. Muslim rule 
introduced several significant institutional elements into this cultural process, especially the 
administrative structures, and, the creation of the minimal common language in Hindustani. 
British rule simply advanced this logic of unity into a more self-conscious political sense of the 
self. 

The above process was facilitated by the British rule through the creation of an 
invincible and uninterrupted political order and a network of communication including roadways 
and railways (vartmadir vahulya) which brought different regions into increasing contact. The 
presence of the British deterred external attacks and finally, created a single centre of governance 
which led to the elimination of possibility of internecine conflicts between the kings or lords of 
different regions and localities. The English came to India as agents or employees of a mercantile 
company and the initial phase of British rule (the rule of the East India Company) in India was 
marked with a degree of care, caution and circumspection expected of merchants and traders. 
The English, therefore, declared that they would not interfere with the religious system of the 
natives of India or disturb the respective systems of customs and social codes and personal law of 
the Hindus and Mohammedans. The members professing different faiths did not show express 
hostility towards the new ruler of the country. All these paved the way for the emergence of a 
political unity and identity of India. The colonial rule could create precondition for Indian 
nationalism. 


Ingrajadhikarafa] — Ingrajer rajabhav[a] (The English in the role of rulers or 
wielders of political authority) 

The process of emanation of nationalism through the activities of the English came to be 
somewhat contradicted by several faults committed by the British when the colonial authorities 
came to impose on the Indian society a fundamentally alien logic of political governance. The 
colonial government took over all the legislative, executive and judicial powers of the people of 
India by explicit declaration — a state of incomprehensible things quite unknown to the Indian 
people, and therefore, unacceptable to them. Bhudev has repeatedly stated that the national rulers 
of India did not enjoy sovereignty or unbridled power over the lives and property of their 
subjects. They had executive powers in full measure, very limited judicial power, but no 
legislative authority in terms of having the capacity to effect any basic change in social 
arrangements and relations among groups, that were linked with one another in a hierarchical 
arrangement ordained by the Tradition. Western political life was based on conflict between 
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opposing or at the most, countervailing social forces in a common public domain.’ Traditional 
India did not have any such public realm in the strict sense. It contained groups in their 
respective public arenas, avoiding any kind of intimate contact with others, rather than settling 
disputes and conflicts by appeal to a common sovereign. It was due to this incomprehension that 
the political initiative of colonial authorities bred several peculiar and unintended consequences. 

To take an instance of a fundamental nature, the traditional Indian system looked upon 
the king as the trustee of the property of the people. The king was time and again warned against 
the usurpation of the titles of the subjects to their respective property, and against rack-renting. 
But, the English on their conquest of the territory of India, claimed absolute and indisputable title 
(nirvyudha svatva) to the entire territory of the conquered people and started extracting revenue 
from them. The common people found a reversal of traditional norms governing the conduct of 
the ruler and the ruled in the realm. Tradition ordains that the subjects should pay tax or rents in 
exchange of the service provided by the king or the ruler for their protection or nourishment 
(bhrti) offered by him. Manusamhita clearly lays down, “The highest duty of a kshatriya is to 
protect his subjects for the king who enjoys the regards [or revenues] just mentioned is bound to 
discharge that duty”. (Manu VII.144).'” A little earlier Manu says “Let him not cut up his own 
root (by levying no taxes), nor the root of other (men) by excessive greed, for by cutting his own 
root (or their) he makes himself or them wretched “(Manu VII, 139). Though Bhudev does not 
cite these sayings of Manu, he quotes several injunctions of sastras which suggest that a ruler 
who neglects or fails to extend protection to his subjects or unjustifiably levies taxes on them or 
collects revenues from them is sarvalokasya samagramalaharakam, i.e., inflicted with the 
consequences of the vices or sins committed by the inhabitants of all the world(s). Unmindful of 
this principle, the British came to declare, “We have [as conquerors of India] earned absolute title 
to the entire land of India and, therefore, we shall collect taxes or revenues from the people of 
India”.'*> And, they have levied taxes of different kinds on the natives of India. Even, they have 
charged fees through the Stamp Act for those who would approach the courts for justice — but 
dispensation of justice is a duty of the ruler. “Consequently, for these and other reasons the 
British rulers appear to the subjects as expropriator of their wealth or earnings.....The subjects 
show awe for their majesty but the latter have failed to become the objects of affection and 
spontaneous allegiance of the people.....They [the Indians] feel hesitant in extending their whole- 
hearted loyalty to the colonial rulers since they have come to view them as exploiters, arbitrary in 
nature, and expropriator of their title to land.” '*° 


Ingrajadhikar — Ingrajer Vaidesik Bhav{a] (The English Rule: The English as 
perpetually alien to the Indians). 
The English have not been interested in critical self-examination, i.e., an objective analysis of 
their course of action in India that has been colonized by them. As conquerors of India, they 
perpetually betrayed a sort of superiority complex in relation to the Indians. Otherwise, the 
British might have been interested and eventually successful in understanding the logic of Indian 
social and cultural form and accept it. But, “the British only liked other’s lands, not others’ 
values and customs.”’*’ The English would; it seems, like to swallow up the entire resources of 
the colonized. Annihilation of the primitive and indigenous peoples in British colonies bears 
testimony to it. 

A second possibility of the contact of the English and the non-European peoples like the 
Indians was that the English would assimilate Indians entirely and create a new people as it 
happened in Latin America. But, the history of the U.S. demonstrates why that could not 
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happen.The logic of British imperialism was very different from that of the Iberian, i.e., the 
Spanish or the Portuguese.” The British were too conscious of their differences from and 
superiority to others, particularly, the non-Europeans to assimilate them into their own fold. 
Bhudev makes a striking observation when he discovers a certain degree of similarity between 
the Hindu and the English in their faith in the specificity of their respective racial and cultural 
differences from the others. The zealousness of the English in maintaining their specific socio- 
cultural identity is, therefore, intelligible for the Hindus. Bhudev here demolishes the charge of 
the western theorists that it is only the non-western peoples that are victims of narrowness and 
socio-centrism. Indeed, the Hindus, though conscious of their specific identity, can overcome the 
ill effects of ethnocentrism because of certain specific values and specificity of their social 
organization, self-glorification of the Hindus is contingent on their faith in the other world and 
the Divine or the Universal Soul; that of the English follows from their achievements in the 
mundane world. Self-glorificaiton of the Hindus does not breed contempt for the others. But, the 
English, boastful of their more spectacular worldly achievements, become contemptuous of 
others.'*? Further, the Indian Varna system depending on differentiation or exclusion of other 
varnas from each particular varna has enabled the Hindu to remain united in one system and 
follow one common set of values and opinions and one political system. The hierarchical system 
of varna has allowed and enabled each varna / jati to retain autonomous identity and at the same 
time to work in concert with others. Absence of the Varna system of differentiation has made the 
British acutely conscious of how to maintain their identity as against those of other peoples, 
which has made them highly ethnocentric and exclusionary in their relation with the other 
peoples.“ The English because of their snobbery do not understand how to administer a multi 
ethnic and multilingual colony, the inhabitants of which remain united in one socio-cultural 
system despite their differences. In their acute concern to promote their own interests the British 
seem to have deflected from the path of justice. The Indians do not like to get assimilated within 
other communities and the English do not like to mix with the others. The consequence of the 
meeting of these unassimilated Indians and unmixing British is to be carefully watched. 


vil 


Bhavishya — vicar{a] (Prognosis of the future) 


The Indians generally talk of the past-the present-and -the future in order to explain-the 
events of their personal lives and phenomena of their collective existence. What happens at 
present must have its cause or root lying the past and the future consequence is likewise 
contingent on what is done at the present moment. Of course, in prognostication of the future an 
element of what it should be is also involved. So also are one’s hopes and aspirations. Thus, 
judgment of the future may not be totally counterintuitive but the sequence of past-present-and 
future does have an explanatory power. The Fifth Chapter of SP is devoted to discussion of how 
to understand the future social trend of mankind in general and of the Europeans and Indians is 
particular. Bhudev tries to avoid personal predilection (amra anurag athava viragmulak na hai) 


Sadharan[a] katha (Some general statements) 
Judging the future course of events involves a complex procedure. The inferences often bear the 
stamp of emphasis put by the thinkers on this or that particular elements. Thus the scientists who 
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give utmost importance to changes in natural conditions of the earth, viz., gradual loss of heat by 
planet earth, predict the doom of life on earth in the ultimate analysis. Those who place reliance 
on the efficacy of scientific knowledge of human beings in controlling nature predict the success 
of the scientists in controlling the temperature in such a way as all parts of the earth would come 
to have a similar climate. It would in its turn make all parts of the earth equally habitable by all 
kinds of races and thus ultimately remove the differences between them. Some scientists talk of 
the possibility of immortality of human beings and think of bringing about paradise on earth. 

Those who predict the future of mankind on the basis of their respective religious 
systems imagine that at a certain point of time in future the entire mankind would embrace a 
particular religion (obviously, the religion of choice of the particular thinker) and will enjoy 
peace and happiness. 

Auguste Comte is, according to Bhudev, a seminal thinker who has taken into account 
both the principles of science and the tenets of religion and his ideas merit careful consideration. 
Bhudev’s brief but critical analysis of Comte’s ideas is worth perusing. In the future society in 
Comte’s imagination, “Differences in terms (1) of religious faiths and (2) in terms of varnas or 
races will come to an end. (3) Wars and conflicts will disappear. (4) Attempts at establishing 
empires will prove to be a thing of the past. (5) The responsibility for governance and education 
will lie with the priestly class. (6) The populace of the world will everywhere be organized in 
terms of division between the clergy, the rulers, and the workers, and (7) through habituation 
altruism will occupy the place of selfishness in human heart.”'*" 

Contesting Comte Bhudev observes that (a) Pantheism (sarvesvaravada) and not 
Religion of Humanity (naradevapuja) as envisaged by Comte will increasingly spread through 
the globe in future; (b) divisions on the basis of differences in varna or racial colour, as 
understood by Comte, may weaken in future because of mixing of different races. But, the 
disappearance of idea and of fact of varna will jeopardize the continuity of line which is 
currently preserved by the factor of heredity and also by the fact of cultural heritage which gives 
a group of people (family, lineage, clan, varna / jati) a distinctive stamp of its own. It is not 
feasible, not is it desirable. Further, the variation and inequality of varna which are contigent on 
differences in geographical locations (desabheda) and natural environments are not going to 
disappear in future. (3) It is extremely improbable that the wars and conflicts can be ruled out for 
ever in view of the ever present scarcity of resources on earth. If, however, different nations of 
the world agree on the institution of an international organization the rules made by which will 
be honoured by them, resolution of disputes and conflicts can be achieved without resort to wars. 

Also, no end to the desire of nations to establish and expand their empires is envisioned 
in the world to come. So long as there is inequality in power among men and among 
communities, they will not desist from attempts at empire-building. Even an increase in altruism 
cannot prevent their agerandizement. 

The responsibility for education has traditionally remained with the priestly class or 
clergy in almost all countries. But, it is difficult to decide whether the power of governance will 
vest in the clergy in view of increasing conflicts between kingdoms and states along with 
growing materialism among the people of the world. If, however, pantheism becomes universally 
accepted and concerns with material interests, industry, spiritual pursuit and penance become 
undifferentiated [i.e., if there is convergence of the pursuit of material interests and that of 
spiritual goals], the power of governing people may go to the clergy or priestly class. 
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Bhudev admits that the organization of the members of every society is distributed into 
three classes: (a) the priests or the clergy, (b) the rulers, (c) the service class. This organization 
was there in India in the past and is likely to continue in the future as well. 

By virtue of habit or habituation, altruism can in some measure modify egotism or 
selfishness but will not totally wipe it out. Indeed, consciousness of the self and its interests leads 
to a consciousness of others and their interests. Altruism, however, restrains excesses of egotism 
and is, therefore, to be carefully nurtured. 

Bhudev admires Comte’s analysis of social processes and the prognosis of the future 
state of affairs of mankind on the basis of it despite its shortcomings. The chief weakness of 
Comte’s analysis lay in his hasty improvisation of the “Religion of Humanity”, Indeed, the 
limitation of Comte’s sociological thought resulted from his lack of familiarity with the 
conditions of societies such as the Indian or a Buddhist society. Empirical evidence or direct 
knowledge of such societies would have helped him in avoiding the errors made by him in haste. 
He would have appreciated the limits to human capacity for effecting social change. Also, “he 
should have been in a position to recognize that society follows a curve [not a straight line] in its 
course, even if he were unable to follow the sequences in the cyclical movement of human 
societies. Then the philosophy introduced by him would have been more appreciated and the fruit 
of the institution of sociology by him would have been actually realized—as in case of the 
movement of stars and planets, so also in case of human societies, their direction and destination 
might have been correctly inferred”.'“? Bhudev’s remark on sociological enterprise of Comte is a 
reasoned critique of the one-sided character of western social theory because of its neglect of the 
empirical reality of non-western and non-Christain societies and its projection of a rectilinear 
theory of social change. Bhudev’s insistence on the recognition of curvilinearity of the course of 
change of human societies comes by way of a response to the audacity of western social theory in 
presenting the course of evolution of societies in the west as one of progressive development and 
in projecting the western society as the only model to be followed by the non-western societies. 
If admission is made for curvilinearity, social theory would recognize the possibility of decline of 
a particular society at some point of time in history. That would mean the possible decline of the 
western societies in future, however, exalted may be their position at the present juncture of 
history. This kind of feeling is natural with a colonized community that is made to believe that 
the sun in the empire of the colonizing west will never set. Along with this critique, Bhudev 
recognizes the practical value of sociology in showing a way out of the problems suffered by a 
people at a point of time in history, of course, if it developed a right kind of concepts, theories 
and methods for studying socio-cultural phenomena across space. 


Bhavishya — vicar: Europer katha (prognosis of the future — the case of Europe) 

In view of the interface of the two types of societies — that of colonized India desirous of 
maintaining its tradition and autonomous identity and the society of the colonizing Britain 
claiming modernity and rationality and, therefore, superiority - the assessment of the future 
course of events has to be done through a complex procedure. First, the future course of 
European society is to be analysed, and since Europe dominates the colonies, one will judge how 
far the course would be able to impose its logic on all other societies under its control. Western 
social theories present conflicting pictures of the future, and it appears to Bhudev that there is a 
close connection between explanatory and normative thinking in these theories. The conceptions 
of the future in European theory are thoroughly materialistic and betray the usual immodesty of 
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the rationalized theory. This is in tune with the increasing emphasis of the European people in 
general on materialism and their disregard for matters spiritual.'*? 

Bhudev is ingenious in proposing a threefold periodization of European history: from 
early times to the fall of the Roman Empire, from the fall of Rome to the French Revolution, and 
the new age that the Revolution ushered in. Societies are to be judged according to their 
constitutive social ideals. Pre-modern societies emanated a number of ideals, but these are 
considered too utopian by the modern writers and no significant attempts seem to have been 
made for their realization in practice. It is after the Revolution that new ideologies have emerged 
and revealed interesting possibilities about future history. Unusually for someone who is known 
for the conservative sympathies, Bhudev shows a peculiar admiration for the French Revolution. 
The ideals of the French Revolution, Liberty, Fraternity and Equality, have become the axiomatic 
truth for the Europeans. The changes brought about by the Revolution in the French, rather the 
European, society seem to be farreaching: “The great lesson of the French Revolution is that 
societies should be run for enhancing the welfare of the people.” But, like everything else in 
modern Europe, this great principle has been only preached but not practised. The socialist 
doctrine appears to Bhudev to be philosophically more suitable than egoistic individualism, 
which avers that labour is the basis of property. If that is true, nothing can belong to any 
individual because of the indelible imprint of sociality on all created things. There is always the 
implicit presence of the labour of others in one’s own. Since socialist principles are logically 
more viable than individualist or utilitarian ethics, it is probable that in the immediate future 
Europe might experience the waves of powerful socialist movements. But, for an outsider like 
him, it is senseless to dispute whether, for the Europeans, socialism or individualism should be 
the right path to follow. Indeed, it would be idle to seek Europe’s future in the deliberate visions 
of the theoretical systems. Although men with a common ideology may pursue common rational 
plans, they rarely become able to force history to follow them. If there is any rationality, e.g., 
reinforcement of altruism over and against egotism, realization of it in reality exists over and 
beyond any collective plans of the Europeans or others. Real progress never occurs through such 
impulses. | One may envision the path to progress if one considers the series of experiences of 
the previous generations. All that was valuable in an earlier epoch lies sublated in the new truth 
that emerges, and if the new truth does not take part in the earlier contexts, it simply gets away 
from the plane of the previous conflict. This has the advantage that no earlier truth is totally 
rejected or wasted; it is cancelled but is also preserved and elevated as a partial element in the 
new synthesis. One may read here the reason behind Bhudev’s respect for tradition: the 
collective history of humanity never wastes any social experience that is really valuable. Kaviraj 
discovers here an element of resemblance with the Hegelian theory of history, “and Bhudev may 
have been influenced by German idealism; but even such influence might have operated because 
this way of looking at history appeared to Bhudev compatible with his own reading of Hindu 
Thought, for his historical reasoning derived from its basic concepts”.'*° 

Though Bhudev does not pronounce a verdict on the destiny of the western societies, he 
does not desist from criticizing several features of thoughts and plans of the western social 
theorists about reconstruction of society. Obviously, Bhudev emphasizes the strength of self- 
regulating morality, or Dharma, not revolution or social conflict. Several paradoxes about the 
revolutionary process are noted by Bhudev: it betrays the conceit of a deliberate reconstruction 
of the social_order on [supposedly] rational lines; but the actual progress of the Revolution 
showed that such rationality could not, in fact, be realized in practice. Second, though launched 
in the name of equality, the Revolution could not put an end to inequality, but only changed it.'*° 
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It replaced the inequality of status with the inequality of wealth. The society that originated 
from it was marked by extreme contradiction between its formal principles of equality of social 
condition and actual inequaity of economic condition. It led to unbounded power of the men of 
wealth on the one hand and to extreme poverty of the working people on the other. And, the 
peoples of the rest of the world suffered at the hands of this civilization as it was driven to find 
markets for its products outside due to low demand at home. The search for market engendered 
competition and conflict between capitalists and between the nations they belonged to. “In a 
society, predominated by materialism which remains unbridled by spiritualism and altruism, 
increase in industrial production leads to increase in the wealth and capital of the capitalists but 
the workers and artisans have to work harder without a correspondingly larger share of returns 
from production”. The paragraph of SP which contains the statement offers an incisive analysis 
of the ills and contradictions of the capitalist system of production. According to Bhudev, the 
root of all of them lies in overemphasis on materialism that leads to extremity of egotism.'** 
Egotism evidently breeds inequality. 

What is to be done about it? The western social theorists have, Bhudev notes, proposed 
the eradication of inequality through socialist projects. His summary of the tenets of socialism is 
amazingly pithy and apposite: “The right to property should be vested in society rather than the 
individual. If individuals should not own property, let ownership be given to society as a whole. 
What will be produced by each of us should be given to society, which in its turn should maintain 
all its members. We should work according to our ability, and enjoy according to our need.” '® 
In order to offset the probable impacts of the socialists or other philosophical doctrines of Europe 
on the English-educated Indians, Bhudev points out the inapplicability of the same to the Indian 
society. The social philosophers of Europe “do not, firstly, pay due attention to dharmabandhana 
or ties of mutual social obligations and duties sanctified by the extant socio-religious order and 
scriptures; secondly, they do not honour the sacrament of marriage (vivaha-samskara), thirdly, 
they do not talk of the need for population control; fourthly, certain segments of them declare 
that attempt at restraining ripu(s) or cardinal passions of man [viz., sex-passion, anger, greed, 
infatuation, vanity and envy] is unwarranted, and, fifthly, according to some others, the most 
important object of human pursuit lies in the enjoyment of material comforts and sensuality”.!%° 
By contrast, the Hindu sastras talk of pursuit of material objects in life along with, of course, 
moderation of desires and passions. 

Bhudev ends his critique of European social theories with deprecation of utopian 
constructivism involved in them. In their bid to totally repudiate the traditional social 
arrangements on the ground that they impede individual freedom and autonomy, many of the 
projects of reform attempted by the western social theorists have been greeted with failure. It is 
not only that these attempted reforms have not succeeded in creating greater autonomy for men 
and women but they have resulted into greater control of the newly created institution or 
arrangement over their lives.'*! If that has been the fate of attempts at institutional change by the 
western social theorists in their own socio-cultural milieu, what to speak of the prospect of such 
efforts in relation to the colonies they administer? The same note of caution is uttered by Bhudev 
to the social reformers among his own countrymen. Indeed, the stuff of a society is not like the 
clay on a potter’s wheel which can be given any shape e.g., that of an idol, by the hands of the 
potter. It has a body similar to that of an animal or a plant which continually grows since the 
moment of its birth with its own vitality. Also, it does not admit of too many surgical operations 
on itself. Society is a natural entity; it is not an artifact. Society is not made but grows. Simplistic 
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social reforms in India, attempted either by the colonial rulers and administrators or by anglicized 
Indians, would not succeed; they would only scratch the outer shell of society. 

Bhudev reminds his Bengali readers of the imperfection and fallacies of western social 
theory. As a response to the uncertainty created by libertarianism and capitalism on the one hand 
and socialism on the other, some social theorists in the west have invented evolutionism. While 
some evolutionists speak of a certain teleology, viz., realization of increases in happiness and 
decrease in misery through the transformation effected by evolution, other evolutionists repudiate 
the teleology of the evolutionary doctrine of the first type, and suggest that development in the 
form of decline in misery and growth of prosperity and happiness can be inferred from a study of 
the historical process itself, which provides room for human choice and will rather than any 
extrahuman purpose. It thus ensures sustenance of society, which is the chief feature of dharma, 
along with its development. But, even in this form of evolution, the fact of laya or destruction is 
not properly explained; sustenance or preservation implies eventual destruction. Hence, the 
cyclical theory of change-srsti, sthiti, laya,—better explains the process of change than the social 
theory of rectilinear evolution of societies. 

Evolutionism of nihilists suggests the abolition of all forms of control. For the existing 
system of social control or political regulation helps, through private property, increase in wealth 
and power of the rich and impoverishment of the rest. But, the real problem lies with the 
mounting greed and avarice among the westerners because of their impassioned pursuit of 
materialism and aggrandizement of the European nations. Abolition of inequality through 
abrogation of the institution of private property is neither feasible nor desirable. Inequality in the 
inherent ability or capacity of human beings and variations in their inclination and capacity for 
industry is a given fact. This natural inequality of human beings is ineradicable. Even if equality 
of opportunities for earning i.e., income or wealth is ensured for the members of a society, social 
inequality will emerge in no time because of the preceding factors. Until and unless people 
become by nature dharmasila or religious (virtuous and righteous) and self-restrained to the 
utmost, social and political control will continue to work; their withering away is a figment of 
imagination. But, the adverse effects of economic disparity which has occurred in the European 
societies because of their defective social organization encouraging egotism can be eradicated or 
mitigated through correction of the defects of men and women and their systematic enculturation 
in altruism. 

Thus, the need for government or institutions for control of human conduct will never 
cease to exist. But, control can be less punitive and more compassionate in the form of offering 
counselling to the deviant. Similarly, though inequality of wealth or income will persist, its 
harshness can be corrected or moderated. In other words, what is required is the organization of 
societies along the principles of dharma or virtue and righteousness. It would have added to the 
welfare of the people of the world if allegiance to law-books sanctified by tradition 
(Sastradhinata) instead of liberty (svddhinata), pursuance of justice (nydyanugamita) in place of 
equality (samya), devotion (bhakti) and love (prema) and kindness (dayda) in place of fraternity 
(bhratrtva) would have been more widely propagated and followed in practice. Bhudev thus tries 
for disenchantment of the Indians with the western culture and the material achievements which 
the western people boast of. He exposes its weakness as he mentions the points of strength of the 
western culture in comparison with the culture of the Hindus or Indians. He thus throws light on 
the specificities of the western and the Indian ways of life. He interrogates the legitimacy of the 
attempts at reconstruction of the Indian social institutions and change of the values of the Indians 
after the model of what obtains and happens in the west. 
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Socio-cultural institutions of a people are not artifacts and attempts at their facelift 
through imitation of an alien socio-cultural system are sure to fail. Since the Indian society is 
marked by a degree of resilience against the interference by political power with its basic social 
framework and value system, the British are unlikely to succeed in their attempt to break down 
the Indian society as the original Latin American Society has been altered beyond recognition by 
the colonialists there. The colonial powers would nevertheless try to extend their hegemonic 
control over the culture and economy of the colonized. How far they would be able to do that 
forms the subject matter of the following sections (from 3 to 8 of SP). 


Bhavishya Vicar-Bhadratfa]varsher katha: (upanives{a]—yogyata) Prognosis of the 
future—the account of India relating to her colonization by the British 

_ The purpose of the section is to examine whether “our social autonomy and identity will 
disappear under the colonial rule by the British as we have lost our political freedom” because of 
the subjugation of India by “the British who prove to be the foremost nation in Europe”.'” 

The socio-cultural identity of the colonized people may be lost if the colonizers succeed 
in colonizing the territory as well as the mind of the colonized. But, settlement of colonies 
becomes relatively easy and successful (a) in a country that has no human settlement or is very 
thinly populated and / or (b) where the nature and culture of the colonial and the colonized are 
identical or similar. Both these conditions are absent from the case of colonization of India by the 
British. India is not underpopulated and India and Great Britain do not have the same natural or 
geographical conditions and the inhabitants of the two countries do not share an identical nature 
and culture. Britain is marked by cold climates (cool temperature) and hilly terrain while India, 
situated in the tropical nature, is featured by hot temperature and vast stretches of plain land. The 
British, therefore, do not feel comfortable in India. They might come to reside in hilly areas with 
relatively coo] temperature in India. But, the English have ever been interested in going back to 
their native land at the earliest opportunity. They earn money here and return to their native land 
with the huge fortune expropriated from the natives of India. They have never shown interest in 
getting settled in India. The inhabitants of both the countries have, therefore, remained alien to 
one another and, because of this, the Indians may succeed in maintaining the autonomy and 
identity of their socio-cultural system. However, the stability and continuity of the colonial rule 
by Imperial Britain over India may ultimately jeopardize the autonomous identity of the Indian 
society. Indeed, there are alarming signs of the extension of power of the British over different 
facets of Indian life. Earlier, the British were contented with occupying official positions in the 
colonial government. In the second half of the nineteenth century; interest in landed property, 
industrial capital, and control over other forms of economic interest, in India began to be 
concentrated in the hands of the British. As tea-planters, indigo-planters, contractors and 
leaseholders, even as landlords and as owners of cotton mills, jute-mills, lac-industry and silk- 
industry, steamer companies, the British seemed to gradually monopolize the control over the 
economy of India. The Indians were reduced to the position of their employees or servants. And, 
the safeguard against cultural domination of the Indians by the British through this economic 
domination over India lay, according to Bhudev, in preservation of the latter’s dharma. 


Bhavishya—Vicar (Dharma-Pranalivishayak): Prognosis of the future - the case of 
India (relating to the religious system). 

Dharma has a centrality in the continuity of inner governance of the Indian society and confers 
on it the quality of its specificity. Bhudev offers a brief but very interesting analysis of the 
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relationship of dharma which has the cardinal function of conserving the culture and social order 
of a people and directing social change along the right path. Social thinkers talk of utkarsha 
[refinement] and apakarsha [degeneration], unnati [development or progress] and abanati 
[regression]. But, Bhudev writes, “.... these thinkers cannot use the terms in their direct and 
explicit sense. They have to say that whatever is appropriate (upayogi) for their own times 
indicates refinement or progress and whatever proves inappropriate for their times 1s 
degeneration or regression”. As the attention is often deflected from the second and implied 
meaning of the terms (gaunartha) two kinds of misconception grow in the minds of the common 
people. First, whatever belonged to the past is denigrated as bad (apakrsfa) or, secondly and 
contrarily, whatever, may occur at a later point of time is dismissed with contempt (heya). The 
first results into senseless imitation of the traits of culture(s) other than the indigenous one; and 
the second leads to conservatism. The first gives birth to antipathy towards what has grown old, 
the second breeds a lack of proper care and consideration of what is new. The first viewpoint 
suggests that whatever is new be welcome since what is old has outlived its existence and is no 
longer required; the second one insists that everything should remain in the form in which it 
exists at present. These two attitudes are embodiment of upadharma or bundle of prejudices and 
superstitions masquerading as dharma or religion. Dharma or religion in the real sense inheres in 
neither of the two phenomena mentioned above. Let there be whatever is useful or appropriate 
for self-defence and survival of the self — this kind of attitude is the attitude in tune with religion 
or dharma (dharmabhava). Relying on this dharmabhava and appreciating that the real sense of 
terms like unnati (development / progress), apakarsha (degeneration / regression), one should 
proceed to critically assess the nature of direction or trend of change in Indian society because of 
the English rule. Let me initiate that exercise with relation to the most important social fact, viz., 
dharmapranali or system of religious values and practices.” 

The preceding passage(s) from SP have been quoted in full because they contain the 
central idea of Bhudev’s sociological thought. Bhudev considers dharma or religion to be the 
most important social fact. He is interested in social order and against social turbulence or social 
upheaval. But, he is not a diehard conservative. He does not deprecate change. And, he points out 
most clearly that evaluation of social phenomena depends to a certain extent on value judgment 
of the evaluator. And, this value judgment may be affected by the bias that may originate from 
his position as protagonist or antagonist of change. Therefore, those who study the society should 
try to reach an agreement over a certain objective standard for determining the trend and quality 
of change since unnati (progress) and abanati (regression) are value-loaded terms and, hence, 
chimerical. What helps the survival and self-defence of a social group or community or society 
should be taken as an indicator of its unnati, and any factor or process thwarting it should be 
understood as an indicator of its abanati. The vocabulary of evolutionary theorists does not leave 
Bhudev and, therefore, survival is emphasized by him. Maybe, survival of the Hindu society and ` 
its culture has seemed to Bhudev to have been threatened by the colonial system of 
administration and education. At the same time, stress on survival does not necessarily imply 
conservatism or opposition to changes that a system requires in order to survive through 
changing times. But, change of any kind, particularly, change in senseless imitation of the ideas 
and practices of another society will not ensure the survival of a society. Change through 
uncritical acceptance of the traits of an alien culture, even if they appear modern, may ultimately 
destroy the identity of a particular culture. Neither alacrity in accepting whatever seems new 
without a proper evaluation of its suitability to the existing socio-cultural system and its survival 
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through changing historical circumstances nor ostrich-like immersion and immurement in the 
past helps the survival of a person or a collectivity. 

Like any other perceptive social theorist, Bhudev is not oblivious of the demands of 
living history. He, therefore, talks of the need for stability which implies continuity (which in its 
turn carries a suggestion of flow) but not a stationary condition. Obviously, Bhudev does not 
have any sympathy with attempts at revolutionary change. But, he has not been an evolutionary 
thinker in the European sense either. He always bears in mind the fact of cultural specificity 
which may guide a people to follow a path of transformation which does not agree with the 
unilinearity of evolutionary schema of change as envisioned by the western social theorists. 

What is, however, problematic with the general implications of Bhudev’s theory of 
social.change is how to ascertain the “suitability” of any proposed or attempted change for the 
socio-cultural system for which the change is sought. Does it not bespeak opportunism? Or, is it 
a pragmatist view of change? It is doubtful whether he would accept pragmatism in toto since 
Bhudev would never abandon his faith in the importance.of supra-human, transcendental spirit 
presiding over the destiny of human beings despite his enunciation of the law of causation in the 
working of karmaphala of individuals. However, Bhudev’s theory of social change clearly states 
that change is the natural property of human and social life but change in order to be effective 
must be in tune with dharma in the sense of capacity for conserving what is precious in the 
tradition of the society where the change is going to be made. In today’s terminology, Bhudev 
would not accept the wholesale homogenization of human cultures and societies through 
westernization or globalization. He has been thoroughly opposed to social and cultural change 
through unintelligent aping of the west. If the pressure or attraction of the alien culture seems too 
strong, he would advise the people challenged by it to adopt the classical strategy of Hinduism—a 
strategy of withdrawal implied in Kamathavrtti (Appendix II). Social activities and initiatives 
should be withdrawn from the public realm of the colonial state. For everything in the public 
realm is appropriated by the colonial control. Rejection of the glitter of the alien culture and its 
dominion over life is not very difficult for a people that is traditionally used to keeping the royal 
or political power at bay and preventing it from interfering with its dharma or the basic social 
structure and values. Also, the Indians will have to heighten their sense of community and refrain 
from activities that split the ranks of the swajatiya. 

If the core values and social practices in relation to spiritual pursuit and fulfillment of 
mutual obligations by the members of Indian society, i.e, the dharma of the Hindus, do not get 
corrupted or mutilated by the colonial rulers or the alien cultural and religious system patronized 
and promoted by them, the latter cannot adversely affect the autonomous socio-cultural identity 
of the Indians. Through their zealous maintenance of their dharma ensuring the internal 
governance of social life by society itself, as distinguished from the king or political power, the 
Hindus have preserved their culture and social structure. The task of the Indians in colonial India 
is not merely the continuity of the traditional social order but a revitalization of the Indian society 
which is, according to Bhudev, contingent on reinforcement of their dharma. 

It has already been pointed out in course of discussion of Bhudev’s view on acaras that 
dharma or Religion encompasses three interconnected levels, viz., a level of high philosophic 
doctrine, a stratum constituted by rules of conduct which indicate the moral order of society, and 
a third level of dcdaras, or everyday rites as well as sacraments or rituals of special occasions. The 
philosophic doctrines or darSanatmaka jnadnakanda deal with the problems and mysteries of 
existence, the rules of morality prescribe and enjoin the rules of social conduct, and the 
performance of rites and rituals enables people to proceed in the pursuit of philosophical 
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knowledge and in understanding and observance of the moral rules.'* The high philosophy of 
Hinduism which is called by Bhudev Aryadharma has been the most exalted in the world as 
cannot be undermined even by British colonialism and accompanying Christianity. Its morals 
have been organized around the principle of marginalizing the state and are unlikely to fall under 
legislative attack from the British government. And, finally, @c@ras, which are regularly 
practiced by the people, reinforce the moral order and help people cultivate a sense of allegiance 
to social customs and to the collective activity of society. “Ácāras constitute the body of 
religion.” Writers like Kaviraj, in order to enhance the acceptability of Bhudev to modem 
social theorists, represent Bhudev as suggesting “Achara was the least significant part of 
religious life and it could be adjusted to the needs of times.”'** Though the second part of the 
statement by Kaviraj seems correct, the earlier part is not. Acaras are in Bhudev’s view, not a 
minor or insignificant part of the Hindu religious system. “If acharas do not form the highest 
religion they are the principal means for preservation of dharma or religion”. Indeed, the 
especiality of Bhudev’s analysis of the religious values and conduct of the Hindus is his 
emphasis on the role of orthopraxy as reflected and realized in and through the acaras, i.e, rites 
and rituals, in maintaining the spiritual and even the physical wellbeing and strength of the 
members of a community actively professing and practising a faith and enacting the relevant 
moral order. “The ten samskaras or sacraments are means of promoting sacredness. The 
fulfillment of vows or vratas strengthens the capacity to restrain desires and sensuality. The 
division of the span of life into asramas indicates the differential entitlement of persons to the 
pursuit of different interests at different stages of life and the complex of rituals related to the 
offering of observance and worship to the manes is the means to express gratitude to the 
ancestors... Therefore, extinction of the entire body of dcdras [i.e., rituals and sacraments] 
results into inevitable extinction of the sense of morality and the moral order”. 


Bhavishya—vicadr-Bharatavarsher Katha (Bhasha—Visayak{aJ/) Prognosis of the 
future—the story of India [relating to language] 

Bhudev writes, “Dharma” (religion) and Bhasha (language) play the same role in the life of a 
human collectivity as is played by its parents in the life of a child.”'™ Dharma is the father of 
society since society is begotten of Dharma and is protected by Dharma; its mother is Bhasha 
that sustains and nourishes it. “A society can exist retaining its identity even it comes to suffer 
the loss of wealth, or trade and commerce, or political freedom but its identity perishes with the 
extinction of its language and religion. Through the coupling of religion and language, Bhudev 
seems to suggest that every language [and linguistic group] might eventually lose its religion or 
its own world-view. Bhudev, therefore, proceeds to examine whether the gradually expanding 
cultural hegemony through English education will destroy the foundation of the conceptual 
structure of traditional society. 

Bhudev shows that the five centuries of Muslim rule in India resulted into some 
interference with the religion of the Hindus but not in any damage to the mother tongues of 
groups of people living in different parts of the country. Though court-language during the 
Muslim rule was Arabic and Persian, the cultivation of vernaculars was not disturbed or hindered 
in any way. It is evident from Bhudev’s analysis that literature in vernaculars was enriched in 
India through the spread of oral and written discourse in religion. The Adi-grantha (the Grantha- 
Sahib) of Sikhs in Gurumukhi, Sura-sagara (of the Kabir-Panthis), Bhaktamala, and Satasayia in 
Hindi, Dnyanesvari in Marathi, Caitanya-caritamrta and Managla-kavyas in Bengali were all 
composed during the Muslim rule. Add to all this, the vast oral literature in vernacular, e.g., more 
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than two hundred thousand dokas or short verses in Hindi recited by the Dadupanthis. In case of 
India cultivation of knowledge has not been abjectly dependent on royal favour or political 
patronage. 

“Abundance of religious spirit or devotion to religion is noticed in every part of this 
subcontinent and efflorescence of this dharmabhava lies at the root of development of literature 
in vernaculars of peoples of this country”.'’ Of course, the official language in colonial India is 
English. But, it will not affect the improvement of Indian languages and literature in them so 
long as the people will continue to express their feelings and thoughts in their respective mother 
tongues. The founding of printing press, the spread of education and increase in communication 
under the British rule will strengthen the contacts between the groups of people living in different 
parts of the country and enrich the languages and literature in vernaculars. Indian languages will 
be farther enriched through incorporation of new words, phrases and idioms from one another 
and from English. The threat to vernacular and the identity developed through their cultivation 
comes not from English language or from the English but from the English-educated Indians who 
in their enchantment with English language and culture tend to disparage their own language, 
literature, culture and religion. Despite it, linguistic unity of Indians through the use of Hindu- 
Hindustani which has become the lingua franca for entire Bharatavarsha thanks to the Muslim 
rule will not remain a utopian idea. The identities of the groups of people in India will not, 
Bhudev hopes, be submerged by the spread of English education. : 


Bhavishya-Vicar — Bharatavarsher Katha: Samajik{a] Rttivishayak - Prognosis of the 
future - the story of India in relation to social customs and social organization]. 
Bhudev has been s consistent advocate of jati bheda pratha or caste distinctions in Indian 
society. Specificity of the social organization in India, not only in relation to the Hindus but also 
in respect of other ethnic groups professing different religious faiths, lies in the continuity of 
caste system in India. Its root lies very deep in Indian society and is so firm that any attempt at 
abolishing it has met only frustration. “Irrespective of the fact whether they are Vaishnavas or 
Musalmans, or Nanakapanthis (followers of the panth or order ordained by Guru Nanaka), or 
Christians or followers of any other faith, the Indians cannot perform the duties of the life of 
householder, continuing through generations, without the help of caste system”.!® At the 
existential level the traditional scheme of life of the members of any socially viable and effective 
group, whatever may be its geographical location or spatial extension and whatever status it may 
enjoy in the caste hierarchy, is ultimately anchored in the caste system. Bhudev shows that the 
caste system is based on racial differences which are natural. And, he infers from it differences in 
the natural endowments of the members of one caste and those of another. Differences in natural 
endowments grant differential entitlements to statuses in the caste hierarchy. Acceptance of this 
value keeps the castes differentiated but interrelated. Caste endogamy and commensality 
reinforce caste-loyalty and solidarity. 

Bhudev shows that on the economic front the caste system takes care of every caste 
group enjoying the monopoly of this or that specific caste occupation. And, in this sense the caste 
system provides a greater measure of social welfare than what is envisaged in utilitarianism of 
the west where in the interest of the greatest number the good of the minority/ies may be ignored 
or sacrificed. 

The caste system has secured through the traditional (a) division of labour, (b) 
refinement of education and skills, and (c) occupational solidarity of the members of each caste 
group following a specific occupation and (d) contributed to the resilience of socio-economic 
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organization of the Indians against many challenges posed to it through history.’®' He calls the 
western theorist’s bluff by presenting instances of permission by the books of social codes for 
changing caste-occupations at moments of social crisis. '® Thus, the Weberian thesis on the grip 
on the choice of occupations by the people exercised by the iron law of caste rituals against any 
change in hereditary occupation and the consequent impediment to innovativeness needed for 
economic development does not hold good. 

Bhudev strongly refutes the charge that interdiction on inter-caste marriage and 
interdining stands in the way of the growth of the feeling of solidarity. He is of the opinion that 
the effects of these negative injunctions have led to the growth of solidarity among the members 
of the respective caste groups maintaining their distinctive identities because of the interdictions. 
Secondly, he does not attach any importance to the argument that the caste system impedes 
equality. “Equality is found nowhere on earth”.'® Therefore, it is futile to talk of impeding what 
is non-existent. Moreover, abolition of caste restrictions would lead to diminution in the sense of 
submissiveness of the individual or part to the collectivity or whole sustained by the system of 
hierarchy.' 

Bhudev’s thesis on caste interestingly enough, casts reflection on a particular aspect of 
the colonial attitude towards the colonized. The British consider themselves the lords of the 
Indians colonized by them. The Indians are held in subjection to them. And, a subjugated people 
can never claim the status of a master. The power of a master grows out of (i) possession and 
control of wealth and (ii) aristocracy or dignified status. For the common Englishman, the 
Indians should have neither the power of wealth nor the social esteem or status. The Gbhijdtya or 
aristocracy or social honour accompanying an exalted social status (in the caste system, i.e., 
social hierarchy) is, naturally, an eyesore for the English. In India disapproval of the supremacy 
of Brahmins is tantamount to disapproval of the caste system and vice versa. However, the 
English do not directly express their opposition to the caste system; they try to maintain 
indifference to it. Bhudev’s is not the lone voice in criticizing the attitude of the British towards 
the Brahminical claim to social honour. In one of his stories, viz., ‘Megh o Raudra’ (Cloud and 
Sunshine), Rabindranath Tagore has depicted an episode where an English district collector 
makes a Brahmin landlord suffer lashes at the hand of the scavenger travelling with his retinue 
for what appeared to the officer a lapse on the part of the Zamindar in showing due honour to the 
officer. The indignity hurled on the Brahmin landlord must be doubly compounded by getting 
him humiliated at the hand of a member of the untouchable caste of scavengers. 

Bhudev thinks that the caste system would continue till a congruity in physical features 
and natural endowments of members of different castes is reached. The caste system has proved 
functional for the Indian society through millennia. It has not outlived its utility even in colonial 
India. Indian unity is still expressed in the idiom of caste-solidarity. To put an end to it abruptly 
and arbitrarily “would lead to a situation where (a) the culture and social organization of the 
entire populace of India will degenerate, (b) the strength of inner governance of the society will 
farther diminish, and (c) the good governance of the country will become increasingly 


problematic because of extinction of peaceability in the hearts of the people”.’® 


Bhavishya-vicar-Bharatavarsher Katha (Arthik vishayak and Jaivanik avastha vishayak) - 
Prognosis of the future: The story of India (Relating to Economic or Financial State * and 
the Conditions of Living) 

Writing in connection with the suitability of India as a land for colonization by the British, 
Bhudev has pointed out that an imperial power demonstrates its overwhelming superiority to the 
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peoples under its sway in terms of (a) political strength, (b) military strength and (c) financial 
strength.'® He expresses concern over the increasing monopolization of trade and commerce and 
industry and even plantation in India by the British.'® At the end of his discourse on the nature 
of the economic regime of the British in India he tests the veracity of the claim by the colonial 
power and its surrogates that the British rule has brought hitherto unexperienced economic 
wellbeing and prosperity to the Indians. Like some other knowledgeable Indian nationalists, 
Bhudev demonstrates the falsity of the claim with an amazing gamut of quantitative data culled 
from the British sources themselves as well as from some other quarters enjoying a degree of 
authenticity. He has probably perused the arguments of the protagonists of drain theory such as 
Dadabhai Naoroji'® and also the statements of Indian nationalists such as Madan Mohan 
Malavya regarding deindustrialization of India. It would deal another blow to the English- 
educated Indians mesmerized by the English rule. 

Though Bhudev does not name Naoroji, there is a striking similarity between Bhudev 
and Dadabhai not only in emphasizing the drain of resources of India and the Indians to Great 
Britain and her inhabitants but also in using statistics pertaining to the life of prisoners in jails in 
demonstrating the poor standard of living of the Indian population under the British rule.'” Both 
the authors adopt a lot of caution in exposing the exploitative nature of the British rule in the 
realm of Indian economy. Naoroji presents the data regarding the economic loss and 
impoverishment of the Indians under the colonial rule but apparently assuming that it has been 
the consequence of unintended and inept handling of matters rather than any deliberate act by the 
British who believe in liberalism and democracy and the responsibility of the state or political 
power for the promotion of wellbeing of the common people. So the rule resulting in exploitation 
of the masses in India is un-British in character. Bhudev too discovers a number of ‘farsighted 
administrators with liberal outlook” in the rank of the colonial rulers who have tried to mitigate 
the miseries in the life of the common people of India. He hails the generation of data regarding 
the actual economic condition of people in the reports of bodies such as commissions on famines 
and expresses the hope that the government will try to alleviate the poverty of the people once it 
is equipped with reliable data about the actual conditions of the people.'”! 

The presentation of statistical data by Bhudev about the economic and demographic 
aspects of life in SP to prove his point reveals his amazing skill in handling quantitative 
information. His thesis about the economic impoverishment of the Indians under the British rule 
has been discussed in a grater detail in an article by the authoress in the Journal of the 
Department of Sociology of the University of Calcutta.'” One may discuss the inferences drawn 
by Bhudev from those data. Jt must be admitted that R.C. Dutt’s Economic History of India or 
Naoroji’s magnum opus are incomparably more detailed and scholarly in relation to Bhudev’s 
statement. But, what is noteworthy in Bhudev’s work is his use of quantitative data regarding 
demographic and economic phenomena in sociological analysis. 

Like many fellow-travellers Bhudev appreciates the improved law and order situation in 
India because of the efficiency of the British administration. An ambience of peace and 
orderliness is supposed to generate a sense of security in the minds of people who would feel safe 
in engaging in various kinds of economic activities. Also, the British brought about many 
changes on the economic front: laid railways, opened new waterways, started industries. It would 
all expectedly lead to greater economic property for the people. Bhudev notes with regret that the 
reverse has happened in colonial India. People are found to be more and more impoverished 
economically and nutritionally. 
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One of the principal reasons is political and sociological in nature. The British have all 
through behaved as colonizers. The Muslims too originally come from outside. But, they got 
settled in India and their destiny came to be intertwined with that of the people of India; indeed 
they became part of India. Contrastingly, the British always behaved as alien masters in relation 
to the people of India and their interests always remained different from those of India. In fact, 
the British sought to gain economically at the cost of the poor millions of India.’ They came to 
India for earning fabulous sums ın India only to send them to their native land. Bhudev here 
speaks in terms of the protagonists of drain theory. The drain theory as conceived of by Dadabhai 
and his predecessors refers to an “external-cum-internal drain. It extorted resources out of a low- 
level colonial economy. And the surplus thus generated through a complicated process was 
drained out of the economy through the medium of external trade, the dynamics of which was 
supplied by the unilateral transfer of funds in an equally complicated kind of way. The economic 
drain being an internal-cum-external drain — the external drain being in precarious equilibrium 
with the internal — one can hardly separate the two.”' A number of objective political factors 
were, according to Naoroji, responsible for it. Thus, India was saddled with an expensive civil 
administration and an equally expensive army. India was a strategic base of operations that had 
to bear the burden of empire-building for Great Britain not only in India but also beyond her 
borders. Overheads of development were oriented towards strategic requirements, towards the 
requirements of administrative control in a vast country ruled by a handful of foreigners, towards 
the objective ‘of opening up the country to free trade’ — euphemism of colonial exploitation — 
and towards the objective of creating highly paid jobs for foreign personnel. India being a colony 
with a difference, public expenditure out of the proceeds of taxation and loans failed to generate 
as much of domestic employment and income as would have been possible if the principal 
income earners had not proved to be ‘birds of passage’, or if they had spent their incomes largely 
within the country. These stock arguments are given by Bhudev also. He notices that in some 
princely states in India under colonial rule the rate of taxation is higher than in the territory 
directly administered by the British. “But the revenue earned by the princely states was mostly 
spent within the country i.e., India, and therefore served the economy of the country. But, at least 
one-fourth of the revenue collected by the British Government from the Indian people is directly 
sent to England.”!” 

Bhudev takes appropriate caution before he makes any statement regarding the 
increasing incidence of famines or pestilence in India during the British rule. In the absence of 
relevant data relating to the pre-British period, one cannot vouch anything in a definitive way 
about it. One may, however, make informed guesses.’” Similar problem arises ın determining 
the increase or decrease in the average life expectancy of the people. In all these cases 
comparative data would be necessary. However, it is evident that almost in every decade during 
the British rule in India there would be a famine which would be followed by an epidemic. 

Bhudev finds with a sense of dismay the progressive decline in the income of the 
common people of India which is much poorer than that of the inhabitants of western countries 
and also some non-western countries that enjoy political independence. The average annual 
income of an Indian has been in Bhudev’s time Rs. 27/- only. He has to pay for the products of 
mills and factories of foreign lands, the expenses for the maintenance of the governmental 
machinery in India and Great Britain. India’s debt to foreign countries e.g., Great Britain is 
mounting day by day but it does not lead to improvement of the infrastructure or general 
economic condition of the people. Bhudev has shown how the indigenous industries and 
handicrafts have been ruined because of the import of goods manufactured in mills and factories 
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in Great Britain. The systematic ruination of indigenous arts and crafts and industries because of 
the economic and industrial policy of the colonial government has been a major cause of poverty 
in India. The indigenous weavers, iron smiths, etc., who earlier could earn a decent, at least, a 
moderate, living from their personal trade could no longer do so. The traders of a number of 
communities were on the verge of extinction thanks to the import of mill-made textiles, shovels, 
etc. and iron, brass, and copper-sheets. Destruction of handlooms resulted into widespread and 
immeasurable loss for the natives of India. The number of Malangis, a traditional salt-making 
community, was more than five hundred thousand. Only in this one case, a huge number of 
people become unemployed because of the intrusion into their trade by the foreigners. 

On the other hand, there was hardly any increase in the number of industries, mills or 
factories in India. Therefore, the proportion of agricultural workers to the total workforce in India 
did not decline, i.e., there was no significant increase in the rank of industrial workers or 
employees in the non-agricultural sector. Rather, people on losing their traditional occupations in 
agriculture and allied fields including village industries swelled the rank of agricultural workers. 
And, all this inference was established by Bhudev in a convincing manner with a huge amount of 
data culled from reports of various departments, and committees and commissions of the colonial 
administration. 

Average income of the Indians declined consistently. The number of people in the rank 
of the rich or wealthy was dwindling. The size of the poor class increased continuously. Miseries 
of the people knew no bounds. A section of the inhabitants of the country along with some 
foreign experts blamed the few wealthy among the Indians responsible for it. Inequality in the 
distribution of economic resources in society, disparity on the basis of class position, was chosen 
as the root cause for poverty in colonial India. Bhudev rejected outright such arguments. “A few 
of my countrymen nurture the erroneous belief that the cause of misery of the poor in this 
country lies in the disparity in income and wealth of different classes. It is farthest from what is 
fact. Even a fraction of the terrible disparity in income of the members of different classes in 
countries of Europe or in the west does not exist in India. Strong current of downward mobility is 
evident in the disintegration in the upper layer of the society. This is the real situation of India. 
This is the consequence of foreign domination.” ' 

If only 3 percent of the inhabitants of India (which includes not only the class of landed 
gentry but also the English officers with fabulous salaries and perks) constitute the wealthiest 
section of the Indian population the corresponding figure for England and Wales is 5 per cent. 
Further, the wealthiest there is overwhelmingly more opulent than the most prosperous of India. 
Moreover, the lowest stratum of the English or European society suffers a more severe misery 
than its Indian counterpart because of the absence of institutions such as that of gift giving and of 
the mechanism of fulfillment of mutual obligations by the members of a kin-group which obtains 
in India and also because of the cold climate prevailing in Europe. 1 out of 30 individuals of 
every 31 individuals in England and Wales had to live, Bhudev points out referring to the 
conditions of his time, on ‘work’ in ‘homes’ for the poor. And, 38% of men belonging to the age 
group of 65 and more had to spend the last days of their life in “homes” of this sort. Thus, the 
institutional arrangement in the Indian society does play a role in alleviating the harshness of 
poverty of the poorest section of the society. What he seems to suggest that poverty of the Indian 
people beggars description despite it all. And, it means that the Indians do not get even a meagre 
share of the output of agriculture and other sectors because of colonial exploitation. The 
humaneness in social security provided by their traditional social system worked as a bulwark 
against the extreme penury inflicted on the Indian masses by the colonial regime. 
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A comparative assessment of the social institutions of India and Europe does not show 
any inherenet defect of the traditional socio-cultural system which might be held responsible for 
the lack of development in India on the economic front. Here is a clear indictment of the western 
social theorists when they blamed the values and social relationships of the traditional Hindu / 
Indian society for her economic backwardness. Bhudev entreats with his countrymen, “One 
should not, therefore, suggest, even by wildest imagination, that the peasants and workers of this 
country are condemned to starvation because whatever income is generated in the country is 
expropriated by the Zamindars, lawyers, or moneylenders. Such utterances will be idle gossip 
about the prevalence in this country of something that exists actually in European societies, will 
widen schisms, if there is any, will further weaken the motivation and effort for attaining unity 
and will delight the hearts of our adversaries”.'® What is required is closing the ranks by the 
Indians to put a united front against the colonial exploitation. 

Bhudev’s defence of social institutions in India is reiterated in this criticism of those who 
hold the traditional social institutions in India such as early marriage, wide gap in age between 
the bride and the groom, ban on widows-remarriage to be responsible for the high mortality rate 
of the Indians and lack of growth in the size of the population of India. According to him, 
“unbridled increase in poverty leads to (a) a decrease in the quantum and quality of food 
available to the people and (b) decrease in reproductive capacity of the people and reproductive 
rate, (c) decline in the longevity of the people and (d) birth of children with low vitality”. 

In addition to continuous decline in the earning of the people, export by the colonial 
government of cereals like rice, wheat and gram / pulses to England decreases the availability of 
the same for the Indian population. Food crisis is aggravated thereby. The poor people perforce 
change over to jawar, bazra or makai or ‘chine’ which are not considered by the Europeans food 
for human beings. Recurrent famines because of inadequate rain or draught farther worsen the 
situation. People get emaciated because of lack of nutrition or even of staple food because of 
their appallingly low income and government policy in relation to export of food. It is little 
wonder that the average life span of people of India is only 25 years in comparison with 42 years 
in Norway and Sweden and 35 years in England. 

To demonstrate how badly the common people suffer because of lack of food and 
malnutrition, Bhudev uses jail statistics as Naoroji too did (Bhudev has not, of course, referred to 
Naoroji). In prisons in India the cost of meals for a convict for a month is Rs. 4/-. In that case, the 
Government spends Rs. 48/- on meals for a convict in one year. The average annual income of an 
Indian is Rs. 27/- only. Bhudev brings down the figure for meals of a commoner for a month to 
Rs. 3/-. He apportions still a lower quantum for children and the old-aged since the latter are 
supposed not to work so hard as the able-bodied males. Even then, the average requirement of 
food for the total population of India for a year will work out to Rs. 498/- crores. But, the total 
annual income of Indians is to the tune of Rs. 594 crores only. And, this entire amount cannot be 
and is not spent on food. All the requirements of living including payment of rent and taxes to the 
government have to be met out of the available income. Hence, what is available even for a 
convict is not available for a common man in India. Many government officials have admitted 
that at least 50 million Indians experience extreme poverty and remain subjected to semi- 
starvation. The poor suffer lack of adequate and nutritious food. It will automatically lead to poor 
health, poor longevity and high infant mortality. To blame the socio-cultural beliefs and practices 
for the high incidence of morbidity and mortality of the Indian people is an irresponsible and 
futile act. 
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It is interesting to note how Bhudev establishes with data from different countries an 
association between average longevity of a people and the age at marriage observed by it. The 
higher the longevity, the higher is the age at marriage and the lower span of life is found 
associated with lower age at marriage. Therefore, early marriage as such has no necessarily 
adverse effect on the lifespan of the children or the adults. Rather, because of low span of life of 
an average Indian, early marriage which has originated from the natural samskara (sahajika 
samskara) of the Hindus does not contravene the natural law. Of course, one may here raise the 
point that short span of life is not the cause or condition of early marriage but its consequence. 
However, Bhudev argues that a high rate of infant mortality justifies the birth of a large number 
of children, which is made possible by early marriage of men and women. But, one may say 
marriage and reproduction at a mature age may prevent the birth of children that prove 
vulnerable to infant mortality. Bhudev would insist that poverty and malnutrition of the mother 
and the children are the main cause of infant mortality. In order to stop the mortality of young 
children, an adequate measure of nutritious food and the income that can buy it will have to be 
ensured for the population of India. 

Similarly, ban on widow remarriage cannot be held responsible for the low levels of 
population growth in India. Statistically speaking, while 17% of the Hindu women are widows, 
15% of Muslim women, 21.4% of Jain women, 12.4% of Christian women, 10.27% of the tribal 
women are widows. Though there is no scriptural injunction against widow remarriage among 
the Muslims and Christians, they too in India do not resort to widow marriage for their girls to 
any significant extent. The census enumerators have, therefore, made the inference that in India 
the Hindus constitute the numerical majority and the predominant segment of the population; 
hence every other ethnic group in this country emulates the Hindus and, therefore, refrains from 
arranging remarriage of the widows following its respective faith. The inference is not entirely 
without substance; not only that it is not without substance but it bespeaks the principle which 
binds the Indians together into one society. In India the Hindus are preponderant and, largely, the 
codes and conduct of the Hindus are most suitable for this country and are to be emulated by all. 
Hence, there is a natural cause behind the low incidence of widow remarriage in India.'*” Bhudev 
here betrays his notion of Hindu mainstream while he seems to speak of a ‘pluralistic 
multiculturalism’.'*' Search for an overarching bond of unity and solidarity for the groups of 
people in India has kept haunting Bhudev throughout his life. 

Bhudev demonstrates in different ways and with relevant facts and figures that the 
principal cause of decimation of the population in India noticed in his own time does not lie in 
the social institutions and values of the Indian population but in economic poverty for which 
colonial exploitation is responsible. The demographic principle of the association between 
attainment of optimum levels of food production by people and stability in its size is not found 
by him applicable to India for obvious reasons. High incidence of infant mortality, low life- 
expectancy is the result mainly of poverty created by the colonial rule. 


Bhavishya—vicar-tahar upsamhar - prognosis of the future—concluding remarks 

Bhuedev has tried to establish through his comparative study of the Indian and western socio- 
cultural systems and his analysis of the ideas of western social theorists that the principles of 
western social organization and culture or the ideas of western social theorists are not exactly 
suitable for or applicable to India because of striking differences between the two systems. The 
autonomous identity of the Indian society and culture will be sustained by the exalted religious 
principles and concomitant moral order honoured by the Indians. External pressure or alien 
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culture cannot destroy it. A strong force of mutual accommodation of peoples speaking different 
languages is a clear indicator of the possibility of realization of a stronger bond of unity by the 
people of India as a whole. The caste-system which strikes a balance between inter-caste 
differentiation and desire for maintaining identities of caste groups and the spirit of mutual 
tolerance among them will strengthen the unity of the Indian people. It has its natural basis and 
its abrupt end will create serious problems for the Indian society. 

Bhudev harps on the need for appreciating that social reforms in imitation of an alien 
culture and social system will hardly change the Indian social structure and culture and promote 
the wellbeing of the people. Dependency-syndrome of the people of the east, particularly of the 
English-educated segment of the Indian populace, in their relation to the west is seriously 
challenged by him. Through numerous examples, facts and figures, relating to a large number of 
societies, Bhudev has tried to convince his readers that the principles of social organization or 
structuring of society are not identical or the same for all societies. The way in which the 
European societies came to be organized differs from the manner in which the societies in the 
Asian region were structured and maintained. There is a predominance of the rule of dharma in 
Asian region, an excessive emphasis on desire for enjoyment of material goods and for comforts 
in worldly life is evident in the European way of life. The Asian way of life, particularly the 
Indian culture, teaches the cardinal importance of restraint on desires and passions but the 
European culture stresses the pursuit and protection of self-interest in a consistent manner. 
Bhudev repeatedly reminds his audience of the multilinearity of the process of social evolution. 
The process of evolution working through history does not assume a uniform pattern for all the 
countries and societies of the world. It varies according to differences or variations in the nature 
of societies. Therefore, no good can be done to any society through measures for changing it, 
which are based on sheer imitation of what happens in a different society. One finds in this 
statement a cogent formulation of social theory by Bhudev, which challenges the basic 
presupposition of western social theory regarding its infallibility and universal applicability and 
its claim that the western society and culture should inevitably be the model for all the societies 
of the world. Bhudev shows the temerity of declaring not only the difference of the nature of 
culture and society of India from that of the west but its superiority to the European value system 
and social organization. 

He is not enamoured of western principles of capitalism or of socialism. The first should 
be rejected for its emphasis on egotism and greed. The second should not be accepted because it 
contravenes the principle of hierarchy which is the organizing principle of traditional social 
order. The European view of marriage as a contract should not be followed in social reform in 
India which considers marriage a sacrament, a moral bond promoting stability in family life and 
in society. 

Bhudev has not approved overenthusiasm of the indigenous social reformers in colonial 
India, the vision of most of whom has been jaundiced by the colour of the European model. He 
has not liked the patronizing and condescending attitude of a big brother, which is often 
displayed by the British. He has advised his countrymen to be aware of the essential difference 
between the interests of the Indians and those of the British, liberal and conservative alike. The 
Indians should, therefore, avoid taking side with either of the two. Bhudev thinks that his 
countrymen should not confront the government and administration and waste their energy. The 
Indians should have a fresh look into their own culture and social structure before they engage in 
conflict with the government. Understanding and vindication of cultural autonomy is the first 
priority for the Indians. Cultural autonomy will prepare the way to political and economic 
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independence in future. The Indains will have to consider the pros and cons of every proposal or 
attempt for change in their social and cultural arrangement. They may have to patiently wait for 
such a leader or leaders who are intimately familiar with the genius of Indian culture and suggest 
the ways for courses of action which will suit that genius. Interestingly, Bhudev, like Max 
Weber, pines for a charismatic leader for guiding the destiny of the society and culture of his 
native land. 


VI 


Kartavya Nirnay[a] — Netrprattksha - Ascertainment of what is to be done— 
Looking forward to the Leader 


The last chapter of SP contains deliberation on what is to be done by the Indians in 
{re]organizing themselves to properly respond to the challenges posed by the alien culture and 
new political system brought in by the colonial regime of the British. It contains six kindred 
essays. The first one is related to Bhudev’s arguments about the necessity of leadership from 
within the Indian society for bringing about suitable changes in the code and conduct of its 
members. This leadership will have intimate knowledge and correct appreciation of the genius of 
Indian culture and the felt needs of Indian society. This leadership can plan measures of change 
which will be timely and at the same time suitable for the genius of the Indian socio-cultural 
order. It will not resort to imitative thinking and practice. 

To innovate, Bhudev observes, one has to take pains. Innovation in social and cultural 
matters cannot be made at ease. However, once a successful innovation is made, it is found to be 
in keeping with the special nature of the milieu where it is resorted to. Since in imitation the 
people of one culture imitate the traits of another culture, what is done in imitation may not fit 
into the culture of the imitators and may lead to serious embarrassment and trouble. Imitation 
may, of course, be helpful in certain cases. Still there is a basic difference between imitation and 
innovation. Imitation is marked by a sense of separateness between the inferiority complex of the 
imitators and the conceit of the imitated. But, there is a sense of identity between one who 
innovates and the society in and for which he innovates. A genuine innovator or leader guiding 
change in values and social institutions should, therefore, come from within the society. The 
British cannot be the leader and guide for the Indians nor can the English-educated whose 
capacity for thinking seems hypothecated to the custodians of English culture and interests. The 
English-educated can at best be imitators. They may attempt such reforms or transformations as 
may be suggested by their cultural gurus but prove totally incongruous with the basic nature of 
Indian society and culture. The English have, no doubt, many exemplary qualities such as 
ambition, self-reliance, perseverance, self-control, soberness and, to cap it all, the ability to stay 
together and work unitedly (sammilanasakti). 

The ability of Indians to live and work unitedly has dwindled immeasurably and to 
regain it requires penance or sincere and serious effort. Once this sense of unity and ability to 
move and work unitedly is acquired again by the Indians, their jatiya bhava or sense of 
belongingness to a collectivity or community with a specific identity will be regained and 
reinforced. At the present juncture of history, the Indians suffer seriously from the lack of this 
sammilana pravanata (the inclination for cohering themselves), and the absence of this quality is 
the source of all forms of weakness and debility plaguing their life. 
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The remedy against this deep-seated malady cannot be, in Bhudev’s judgment, obtained 
from the English (though he calls them “amader vartaman neta’, i.e., our leader at the present 
moment). 

Only a great man from within the society can find out the appropriate measure for 
correcting the ill. Bhudev’s search for a great man is reminiscent of Weber’s yarning for the 
advent of a messiah'® that would deliver the modern man from the iron cage of rational rules and 
regulations made by themselves for their rational pursuit of technical and technological 
competence and financial profit or his projection of the charismatic leader to break the allegiance 
to tradition. Bhudev looks forward to a leader who will ensure the rejuvenation of the tradition of 
cultural unity of the Indians. It is quite natural for him to do so since as a Hindu he is quite 
familiar with avataravada or the doctrine of reincarnation of God. But, Bhudev has a special 
sense of history that does not suggest dependence of the people on chance for the advent of an 
avatara or leader with exceptional or charismatic qualities amidst them. Society has a role in the 
making of its leader or leaders. The people will have to pave the way for the birth of a great man 
in their midst, who would provide the right kind of direction and leadership to them. In the 
context of Indian society of Bhudev’s time, its members will have to perform two important 
tasks. First, if anybody wants to do something which seems to him auspicious or good and finds 
somebody else desiring or trying to do the same, he should unhesitatingly join the latter in getting 
it done, despite differences with him. “If a large number of devoted souls do not collectively and 
simultaneously pull the rope of the chariot of Lord Jagannath, the chariot will not move”. 
Secondly, everybody must readily accord due dignity to worthy persons. “We are Hindus by 
birth, we have the exceptional quality to worship a clay-image (of a deity) and pray for boon 
from it, which we ourselves make by kneading a lump of clay with our own hands. When we are 
true to ourselves, we can exalt or elevate even an insignificant object or person to a status,” of 
great importance. Constant practice of this faculty of imagining greatness and assisting the 
inanifestation of greatness in every person may ultimately prepare “the ground for the emergence 
of really great men from amidst us”. Genuinely great personalities cannot come up in a society 
that is weakened by asiyd or mutual jealousy of its members. “The present degenerated state of 
India (Bharatvarsher ei adhahpatita avastha) witnesses a terrible spate of asuya”. 

The discussion of Acdra Prabandha reveals that Bhudev has disagreed with the idea that 
the socio-religious order guiding the people of India has degenerated. But, in the preceding 
paragraph, Bhudev speaks of degeneration of the Indian society since he thinks that it has 
deviated from the path of virtue or righteousness which lies in the sense of collective unity and 
social solidarity and mutual appreciation, sympathy and cooperation. The quality of maintaining 
unity is, Bhudev repeatedly observes, dharma. But, the Indians in the colonial set-up show a 
tendency to denigrate their own countrymen. In that uninspiring milieu no man of great quality 
can emerge or thrive. It weakens the society as a whole. And, weakness is a sin or papa, i.e., the 
reverse of virtue or quality of dharma.'® 

If the Indians observe penance for it and do not look down upon their fellowbeings in 
their own society, they may have the fortune of receiving the right kind of leadership from 
personalities with noble qualities. 

The Indian tradition of respect for the achievements of preceding generations and 
catholicity and reverence for virtue and men of virtues has favoured the emergence of leaders at 
various junctures of history who have provided the people with wise counsel and proper direction 
in life. Bhudev proposes an inventory of the qualities which are expected in the “exemplary 
character” of such a leader : He will be “self-sacrificing, thoroughly sympathetic towards his 
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countrymen, earnestly striving to promote unity and solidarity among them, duly respectful of the 
heritage or legacy of the intellectuals and law-givers of the preceding generations, willing and 
able to harmonize the wisdom of sastras with the knowledge of science, and adept in the art of 
encouraging everybody with the appropriate ability to contribute to the wellbeing of society.”'™ 
He will have, along with aforementioned qualities, sharp intelligence, immense scholarship, 
oratory, ability for writing convincingly, and all the rigour of a firm character. In portraying the 
leader of his vision, Bhudev does not leave his qualities unexplained as Max Weber does when 
the latter understands by charisma or the quality of a charismatic leader “that an extraordinary, at 
least not generally available, quality adheres to a person”. Bhudev is in a position to specify 
the qualities probably because he finds the exemplification of them in the legendary or mythical 
characters of avataras wbo have been the central figures in socio-religious texts such as 
Srimadbhagavatgeeta.'*° 

Nobody is sure when and in which part of the country or group or family the 
netrpurusha, the great leader, will be born. But, Bhudev insists on the essential relationship of 
the character of the leader and the followers. The followers, the rank and file in India, must 
themselves create and nurture, each in their own way, an ambience which will make the 
emergence of such a leader possible. In other words, they must be practising the virtue which 
will promote among themselves unity, solidarity and strong sense of belongingness to society 
and respect for the specific culture of the society and also for the people who sustain this culture. 
If the minds of the people are not properly cultivated for the purpose, they cannot get the leader 
who would steward the course of their life along the right course.'®” Everybody should, therefore, 
strive for generation and enhancement of hope, and perservance for realizing that hope, 
steadfastness, adherence to truth, and sympathy and altruism in the hearts of the members of 
society. But, the cardinal virtue to be pursued is svajativatsalya or patriotism or love for one’s 
own people, for all the members of one’s ethnic group. Cultivation of the faculties of education 
and intelligence, knowledge based on wide experience, self-reliance, power, articulation and 
effective communication, and skill in writing convincingly, magnanimity of heart and strength of 
character must be dovetailed with the goal of enhancement of love for the country and the 
people of one’s own. 

Himself a deeply religious man, Bhudev uses the religious myth of the Hindu, regarding 
the advent of the last incarnation of God in the cyclical change in the cosmos, viz., the 
incarnation of Kalki, God in his apocalyptic form appropriate for the last stage in the cycle of 
cosmic epochs or Kali, which is the epoch of all- pervasive degeneration of dharma or virtues. 
Kalki is portrayed to be riding a horse and holding out a sword. He embodies the imminent 
cosmic cataclysm in which He, i.e,, God, would destroy the ruling powers of evil and ensure the 
return of righteousness and pristine purity, the starting point in the cosmic cycle. Bhudev 
reinterprets the myth of Kalki to suggest that the sword held by Kalki is the sword of pure 
knowledge and the evil to be destroyed by this sword is the disunity and divisiveness, narrowness 
and egotism. Kalki is interpreted by Bhudev as KalahandSaka, one who destroys quarrels and 
conflicts. The myth has it that Kalki was begotten by Vishnuyasa in the womb of Sumati, and was 
born in Sambhalagrama. According to Bhudev, Sambhalagrama means the constellation of 
faculties (grama means constellation also) that enable people to remain unwavering in taking 
decisions and sticking to them once they are taken, Vishnuyasda is the Indian society in its 
entirety. intellect of every Indian represents Sumati, i.e., good conscience, and the task 
voluntarily taken by God or Kalki is to remove all the causes and forms of Kalaha or quarrels 
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and conflicts. Kalki represents purushattoma or the person with the noblest virtues who will 
promote the unity and solidarity of the people of India. 


Kartavya-nirnaya—Atathya Parihar[a]: Ascertainment of duty--to shun misconception 
and misinformation. 

The religiosity of the Indians is well known. But, the Indians in modern times do not observe 
dharma or virtuousness in its totality. Several practices by them have led to serious deformity in 
religion. They are: Pdralaukika swarthaparatd or selfishness betrayed in the pursuit of other- 
worldly merits for oneself neglecting the interest of the people around; abhede bhedabuddhi or 
the confusion, error and disunity arising from the proclivity to imagine differences of goals and 
paths of attaining them where there is, in the ultimate analysis, no difference among them, and, 
finally, dharmer vydpakatva-lopa or extinction of the consciousness of all-pervasiveness of 
dharma. 

Of these three maladies, the first one merits special attention of the students of social 
phenomena. People talk of otherworldliness and spirituality of the Hindus or Indians all over the 
world. While scholars like Max Mueller or Schopenhauer admire it, western social theorists like 
Max Weber hold it responsible for the backwardness of the Indians in the realm of material 
achievements. Bhudev has in many places of his writings challenged this assertion by the western 
scholars. He has rightly placed his finger on the fact of colonial exploitation of the Indians to 
explain the cause of their misery and penury. Bhudev’s patriotism does not, however, submerge 
his sense of appreciation of the empirical reality, i.e., too much emphasis by a section of the 
Indian population on the virtue of attainment of liberation or salvation in the other world, that has 
resulted, to a certain extent, in neglect of the welfare of the common people on this earth. 
Paralaukika svarthaparata or selfishness betrayed in the pursuit of one’s own salvation has, 
according to Bhudev, never been a virtue in the Indian culture. Indeed, the entire life of a Hindu, 
running through all the asramas, is geared to altruism. If one cooks food only for oneself, it is 
considered kilvisha, i.e., sin. In the realm of pursuit of otherworldly interests too, philosophy of 
the Arya suggests that the destiny of one is related to that of everyone else. Since the soul is one 
and universal and all pervading, the effects of one’s religious performance or spiritual pursuits 
are, according to the religious philosophy of India, enjoyed by all the others in one’s society, 
rather, in the world at large. But ignoring this fact of fundamental importance in the religious 
tradition of India, the so-called virtuous householders remain indifferent to the problems of their 
neighbours and chant the name of Hari or Lord Vishu to earn religious merit. Similarly, the 
brahmacharins, the vanaprastha(s) and the sannyasins, show utter indifference to the problems 
and sufferings of the common people and strive for their respective spiritual merit, and, those 
who make charity do it for purchasing religious merit; they hardly think in a systematic and 
consistent manner about the ways and means for removal or alleviation of poverty. The 
increasing mutual indifference of various segments of the Indian society has thus bred their 
indifference to the spiritual and material interests of one another. “This indifference is a sin”.'* 
Immersion in the pursuit of self-interest either in the spiritual or worldly matters is selfishness 
which weakens the Indians as a whole. Altruism and concern with the problems and prospects of 
others around oneself would provide a remedy against it. 

`- Abhede Bhedajnana or sense of separateness and consequent separatism where things are 
not separate but manifestations of one and the same are vices tormenting the Indians of modern 
age. In the religious philosophy of India one may realize God through any one of the three ways: 
Jnana (knowledge), Karma (Action) and Bhakti (Devotion). All the roads lead to the Supreme 
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Reality. There is no essential difference among them and no road is necessarily superior to the 
others. Strangely enough, quarrelling and conflicting religious sects or sampradayas have 
emerged with their relative emphasis on this or that path to spiritual realization or way of 
performance of religious activities. The Indians as a whole have been weakened as a result. 
Confusion created by the sense of separatism has resulted in neglecting the burning issues 
confronting the society. Bhudev points out that “without devotion, there is no commitment to 
action, and without action, proper or real education is impossible, and if there is no real 
education, no knowledge is achieved”. The ways of devotion, action, and knowledge are 
embedded in one another. 

Finally, the extinction of the sense of all-pervasive existence of dharma has bred a false 
distinction between the pursuit of mundane interests and spiritual goals. In the Indian way of life 
considerations of dharma are considered to underlie all the activities in the daily round of life. 
But, the false distinction and separateness of what is considered religious activities and what is 
regarded as worldly activities has produced a sense of irresponsibility and slovenliness in daily 
life. Curtailment of the time for performance of worship of deities or religious rituals is another 
point for concern. The performance of dharma is either forgotten or neglected. The strength of 
character and sense of unity gained through participation in scrupulous performance of religious 
activities are getting progressively weakened. Bhudev’s doubt about the feasibility or logical 
validity of the separateness of ‘sacred’ and ‘profane’ (as talked of by Durkheim at a later point of 
time) has been shared by many Indian sociologists and anthropologists such as Baidyanath 
Saraswati. 


~ 


Kartavyanirnay—sitra nirdhāranja]: Ascertainment of duty—determination of the 
principles to be applied for the purpose. 

Bhudev recognizes the importance of the role of human intelligence and judgment in 
organization of society. Society has, no doubt, been exalted by Bhudev over and above the 
individual. Indeed, what is understood as ‘individual’ by the western social theorists has not been 
accepted by Bhudev. But, at the same time, he does not look upon the men and women living in a 
society as a flock of sheep blindly following a force, personal or impersonal. Human intelligence 
and discretion has a role to play in the choice of the path to progress of the individual and also 
the society. This capacity for judgment, prompted by intelligence, may be (a) synthetic i.e., 
ability to make a synthesis (samkalanasakti) or (b) analytical i.e., ability to analyse a 
phenomenon in terms of its constituent and different parts or detail (vikalanasakti). Both the 
kinds of exercise are made by persons in understanding their society and culture and in 
determining the principle as to how to proceed in a given situation or to solve a problem. But, 
particular points of time or periods or stages in the life of a society call for giving importance to 
one in preference to the other. Indeed, the two are related in a cyclical order. 

Synthesis implies bringing things together or relating them to one another. It is required 
in any venture for construction. Analysis implies breaking up of a thing or phenomenon into 
parts and ascertaining the relations between parts of a phenomenon or object; its function is to 
critically examine facts and phenomena. 

In modern times the Indian society is required to emphasize the synthetic approach more 
than the analytical one. Contacts with diverse peoples and diverse cultures, because of India’s 
encounter with British colonialism, have brought in a diversity of values as well as alternatives or 
choices in organizing social relations, “Under the circumstances the perusal and application of 
the principles of synthesis become important for a harmonious blending of what has been 
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persisting from earlier trmes with what has arrived at a later point of time in order to fashion out 

what is suitable for the present situation”.' This is one of the fundamental principles in 

Bhudev’s understanding of social life and his vision of application of historical / sociological 

understanding to the reorganization of society. 

Bhudev’s sociological exercise has been more oriented to the search for ways of finding 
out solutions to the problems faced by the society of which he himself is a member than to 
human society in an abstract sense. He does not, therefore, stop at analyzing the problems but 
ventures to prescribe appropriate solutions for them. He becomes, to use his own words, 
synthetic. 

Bhudev emphasizes action by the Indians to solve the problems they encounter in the 
throes of change brought about by the contact of India with the colonial west. He looks at the 
tradition for guidance and tries to reinterpret it where its message is not clear or the language in 
which it has been conveyed seems involved. For example, he tries to show that despite her 
overwhelming concern with spirituality or other-worldlines and her emphasis on jndna or 
knowledge of the ultimate reality, India has consistently harped on karma or action by men and 
women in the world. But what is karma or action proper? 

As the authors of scriptures which are honoured by the jidan i in their material and 
spiritual life have been mostly sages or sannyasins, they have understood by karma rites, rituals 
and sacrifices — all related to the pursuit of religious purposes. They have not given equal 
importance to the activities which one has to perform in order to live one’s life on this earth, such 
as study and teaching, art and craft of warfare, agriculture, commerce, or service of different 
kinds which one offers to others for earning one’s livelihood. But a carefu! scrutiny of what is 
laid down in sastras suggests that in order to live one’s life on earth one has to perform a variety 
of functions in such a manner as would please God, the Creator, Nourisher and Destroyer of the 
world. And, if one performs one’s work in the mundane world with an eye to the realization of 
altruism, one will enjoy the pleasure of God. 

Action guided by synthetic approach becomes evident both (A) in the arena of family 
and (B) in the domain of society. Of course, there is a close connection between the two realms. 
A. The family: The guiding principle behind all the actions within the family is the promotion 

of all-round development of its members, particularly, the children. 

B. Society: So far as the sphere of society is concerned, it is also guided by one key principle, 
viz., the cultivation of altruism leading to the enhancement of everyone’s sympathy and 
fellow-feeling and sense of solidarity with every one else in society. It is realized in 
different forms in different aspects of life in society. 

(a) Neighbours: Mutual sympathy and kindness and sense of equality will mark the 
relationships of the neighbours. There is no room for conceit and jealousy in this case. 
Mutual help and cooperation is the hallmark of this relationship. 

(b) The circle of one’s own countrymen: One should always show due recognition to the 
members of one’s own community or society. For a Bengali every other Bengali or, for 
that matter, every other Indian irrespective of provinces or linguistic groups, is a person 
deserving due recognition and cooperation. The same tradition with the same cultural 
traits has bound all the members of Indian society together into a common and 
composite whole. To adequately heighten this sense of solidarity, the Indians should 
converse among themselves in an Indian language and not in English. Hindi may serve 
as an effective medium of communication among the Indians. This sense of belonging 
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together will encompass different linguistic, regional, and caste groups and also groups 
professing different religious faiths. ` 

(c) The aliens: No lack of hospitality to the aliens: The Government, officers of the 
government, traders or missionaries patronized by the colonial government. 
Unnecessary confrontation with the government and government officials should be 
avoided. Immodesty serves no purpose. Dignified behaviour with government officers 
enhances one’s prestige in the eyes of them. Flattery or servility invites their contempt. 
In responding to the adverse and unjustified criticism of religion and other institutions 
of the Indian society, one should not sacrifice the sense of decency, however offensive 
the criticism may be. Use of abusive expression against the community to which the 
detractor belongs must be avoided in all circumstances. 

(d) Vahirasramika: Those who have relinquished the life of a householder are dependent 
on the society at large. They should engage in such activities as will promote the 
wellbeing of the society. Service to the society will justify their enjoyment of what the 
society gives to them. It should be considered worship of God. 

The relations between sannyasins or renouncers of worldly desires and the common 
people or householders in the Hindu society have been dealt with by Nirmal Kumar Bose and 
also Louis Dumont. Bose and Dumont point out that if anybody wants to find out the existence of 
‘individual’ in the caste-governed society of the Hindus, it is to be found in case of the 
sannyasins who renounce the life of the householders and thus become freed of the constraints of 
the caste system. Bhudev throws a new light on the role of sannyasins in relation to society. The 
tie between the world of the householders and that of the sannyasin does not come to an end just 
on his embracing samnyasa. Relinquishment of worldly desires does not mean an end of the 
responsibility of the sannyasin to the world of the common people who live the life of 
householders. The sannyasin is provided support by the society. And, the sannyasin should not 
and cannot live like a parasite on society. Bhudev has already mentioned an uncommon term, 
viz., Atyasram, to highlight the appropriate role of a Sannyasin in relation to the world of 
common householders. What does the term mean? The Hindu scheme of life speaks of the four 
āśramas — Brahmacarya, Garhastha, Vanaprastha, and Sannydsa. Another asrama is imagined 
beyond the sequence of the four asramas. It is called Atyasrama. One who is imagined to dwell] 
in this asrama is an AtyaSrami. Moving through the four asramas, a person learns the values of 
life and experiences of living through its different stages. But, to learn the values and experiences 
cannot be an end in itself. What is important is to apply the fruits of learning and experience to 
the strengthening of dharma (the righteous order) in society. To educate people in the values and 
duties of a virtuous life and promote collective wellbeing of the society is the ultimate function 
of every person moving through the different asramas, particularly of an atyasrami or 
Sarvasrama - purusha (a person lying beyond all the ashramas). Bhudev came across, he 
informs, such a person in Kashi (Benaras). The noble soul urged that the pursuit of one’s own 
spiritual uplift, salvation or liberation to the exclusion of others’ worldly and spiritual interests is 
logically untenable in the Hindu culture which upholds the unity of the soul(s) embodied in 
different persons or creatures in the one and the Universal soul pervading the cosmos. This 
emphasis on collective wellbeing preempts any thought or action by anybody in isolation from 
the others around him. 

A true sannyasin is thus linked with the society and looks after its good. Otherwise, he 
may be charged with the practice of selfishness in the pursuit of spirituality. This selfishness is, 
according to the atyasrami mentioned by Bhudev and according to him also, as injurious to 
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society as is selfishness in worldly matters. It should be scrupulously avoided in order to 
facilitate the growth of a united and vibrant India. 

Bhudev’s inferences and aspirations regarding a sannyasin seem to have been realized 
only a few decades later in the appearance of Svami Vivekananda in Bengal and his institution of 
the Ramakrishna Mission with its pan-Indian, rather, universal appeal. G. S. Ghurye observes, in 
course of his discussion of the new role assumed by the Indian sadhus or ascetics in ‘renascent 
India’, “Not only did he [1.e, Vivekananda] extend the bounds of Hinduism so as to turn it into a 


universal religion but ......... he also energized and reformed ascetic ideals. Social service of 
various kinds has now come to be recognized as a legitimate and important objective of ascetic 
and monastic life ........ His example has reawakened Indian Sadhus to the need of wider 


organization and propaganda”.'” Involvement of the Indian sadhus or ascetics in social work 
came to be highlighted in literary works such as the drama, Sannyasyaca Samsara which means 
‘The Household of an Ascetic’, by the famous Marathi litterateur B. V. alias Mama Varerkar. As 
if echoing Bhudev, Svami Ram Tirtha observed in 1902, “...... nowadays the spirit of reform, in 
as much as it is changing the feelings and tastes of the householders, are affecting also the 
Sadhus. There are springing up Sadhus who, instead of remaining as suckers and parasites to the 
tree of Nationality, are anxious to make their body and minds humble manure for the tree if 
nothing more”.'*' The division between the life of the householder and that of the ascetic who 
has renounced the world melts away in presence of the overwhelming need for the collective 
growth of the Indians as a whole. 


Kartavyanirnaya: sutrer vyakhyad — Ascertainment of duties—Elucidation of the 
principles. 

According to Bhudev, dharma is the chief principle guiding the social life. He rejects the view 
that society is the root of dharma. And, here he sharply differs from western social theorists 
(such as Comte or Durkheim, a later thinker,) asserting the primacy of society. Ex nihilo nihil fit. 
The sense of dharma that becomes manifest when human beings come to live in society does not 
prove that society has created this sense; it proves only that society has assisted the manifestation 
or articulation of this sense of dharma which has already been there in human beings. Bhudev 
imagines the play of one primeval force underlying human society and the universe and hopes 
that it will be corroborated by the scientists in future. Dharma is linked with the appreciation of 
the unity of the world in terms of the working of one and universal force. Its natural corollary is 
that for the members of a society, preservation and reinforcement of their unity and solidarity is 
dharma. 

Indeed, if one keeps aside the metaphysical and philosophical consideration, one finds in 
Bhudev’s discourse a catholic view of dharma which has the function of promoting social 
solidarity and human identity and quality as distinguished from animality. “Each of those 
activities, which directly or indirectly enhance altruism, strengthens intimacy and solidarity 
among the members who live together in society, leads to increase in self-restraint and decrease 
in animality and sensuality and adds to the strength of society. No activity which hinders the 
growth and spread of sympathy for one’s own people or members of one’s own society or results 
into narrowness of mind and whips up desires and passions can be considered dharmyakarya or 
action in tune with dharma or religion, no matter whatever one may have to say”.!” 

Bhudev’s notion of dharma does not have any room for hedonistic consideration. 
Dharma does not have much of a connection with happiness (sukha). Happiness offers pleasure 
(pramoda) but dharma promotes wellbeing (mangala). Indeed, pursuit of dharma involves 
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austerity, penance, continence, discernment. Bhudev is critical of hedomism in utilitarianism and 
rejects the principle of the greatest good of the greatest number as a guiding principle for social 
organization. Dharma is what holds everything in order. It is for this reason that dharma should 
be practised. And, observance of norms as enshrined in traditional codes or law-books ıs the 
practice of dharma. Dharma is not the figment of imagination of anybody. Each person has 
his/her own dharma which is specially suited to his/her genius, and, is, at the same time, in tune 
with the universal order. Observance of this dharma by the members of a society ensures its 
sustenance and prosperity, since dharma means initiative and action for realizing certain goals, 
not inaction. 


Kartavyanirnaya—Sutrer Prayoga - Ascertainment of what to do—Application of the 
principles. 

The specificity of the nature of culture and structure of a particular society is to be taken into 
consideration in determining the principles for bringing about appropriate changes in it. The next 
question is how to apply those principles for solving the major problems of society. They vary 
according to the variations in time and space. The most serious problems of the society of 
colonized India are: (1) absence of education or poor level of education (vidyahinata) and (2) lack 
of economic development (dhanahinata). How to tackle these problems? 

While examining the question Bhudev rubbishes the colonial claim that India has 
advanced in terms of both education and economic affluence under the colonial rule of the 
British. Rampant poverty in the country under the colonial regime has had a disastrous effect on 
education of the people in Indian society. Incentive for promotion of English education has led to 
the neglect of education in vernacular. Because of emphasis on English schools, the number of 
traditional institutions for primary education has dwindled strikingly; also the quality of 
education has suffered. The new system of primary education has failed to retain several qualities 
of the erstwhile traditional institutions of primary education: promotion of good morals as 
evidenced in reverence of the students and youngsters for the teachers and elders, and for the 
deities and Brahmins, skill for doing mental arithmetic, and care for good handwriting. 

In the sphere of higher education also institutions of traditional learning in Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian have been made to starve of necessary resources. And, the High English 
Schools hardly offer what is most required in education, like education in science. Knowledge of 
science embodies the quintessence of European knowledge. English education in India offers 
almost no opportunity to the Indian students for learning science. Students here hear of stories 
about science. Science is not a barren field of knowledge, incapable for producing any tangible 
result. If education in science were provided in actuality, its effect would have been evident in 
some concrete form. The number of mills and factories in the country would have increased and 
people receiving education in science would have been in a position to appreciate the value of the 
teachings of ancient scriptures and the rites and practices ordained by them. They would have 
been in a position to realize “that the Aryasastras recognize the universality of the force of 
matter, the importance of human effort, and infinity of time, and do not have any necessary 
conflict with science.” Bhudev seems extremely ethno-centric when in his enthusiasm over the 
“scientific character” of scriptures he goes on to say that many “newly discovered” facts in 
European science have already been adumbrated in Aryaśāstra(s). ” 

Bhudev calls for steps towards elevation in the status and dignity of teachers and 
revamping of the traditional system where the teachers did not have to beg from the rulers the 
means of their livelihood. In the traditional system it was the society that voluntarily accepted the 
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responsibility for maintaining the system of education by bearing its cost. Bhudev reiterates from 
a Sanskrit text the following sloka, which has been cited by him in Acdra Prabandha as well: 
upadhyayasya yovritim datvadhyapayati dvijan / 

kinnadattam bhavet tena dharmakamarthamicchatdl/ 

That is, what has not been given away by the person, desirous, as he is of the fulfillment of 
dharma, Kama and artha, who has made arrangements for teaching of pupils by a Brahmin 
teacher through the provision of regular scholarship or stipend for him? Treated with dignity, the 
teachers will ensure the preservation of the values and knowledge of the tradition. 

Bhudev wants, simultaneously, the promotion of education in ‘science’ in India of 
modern times and, it may be noted, he raises, in the same breath, the demand for opening up of 
industries where knowledge of science will find a practical application. For him vijnanavidya— 
Sikshd (acquisition of the knowledge of science) and silpavidya (learning of industrial skill) are 
most closely interconnected. 

“There are two ways of bringing industry and science (or technology) into this 
country.” Bhudev observes. He prioritizes industry over knowledge of science and 
technology. The latter has no practical bearing, if there is no industry which is the field for its 
application. The first of the two ways suggested by Bhudev requires the setting up, at the first 
instance, of industrial plants or mills and factories in India. And, then, scientists and 
technologists from Europe may be employed there and they would train the natives of the 
country in the practical application of science and technology. The other alternative is to send 
some men from the country to Europe; they will learn there science, technology and industrial 
skill. On completion of education and training in Europe, they will come back to India for 
helping the development of science and industry in the country. Bhudev advocates the adoption 
of both the means by the Indians. He squarely faces, and does not dodge, the problem arising 
from the samskara or injunction against crossing the seas by the Hindus. This injunction of both 
the sastras and the local or regional code of conduct is, in Bhudev’s ingenious interpretation, 
directed against those who go on trip to foreign lands across the seas for amusement or 
entertainment, or bravado, etc, but does not forbid people to go abroad for bringing the 
knowledge of science and industry from abroad to the land of their birth and permanent 
residence. Brahmins too are not forbidden by the scriptures to cross the seas in order to learn 
science and technology for the enrichment of their society with that knowledge. However, in 
selecting persons for assistance for education abroad, care should be taken for excluding or 
rejecting selfish persons or persons who will not think for a moment of collective interest before 
leaving their country for ever to seek their fortune in foreign lands. India seems to Bhudev too 
poor a country to afford the drain of her material and intellectual resources for the benefit of self- 
seeking individuals and alien societies. Those who are relatively unselfish, continent, and 
endowed with self-dignity and are, therefore, unwilling to abandon their native land should be 
sent abroad for scientific education and industrial training. If such persons are not available, it is 
better to bring to India people from Europe for the purpose of scientific and industrial education 
and industrial development of the country. 

Simultaneously with the pursuit of scientific and industrial knowledge, cultivation of 
knowledge of indigenous sastras and arts and crafts should also be made as vigorously as 
possible. Bhudev appreciates that the study of science helps the growth of objectivity of the sense 
and knowledge of what is fact. He pines for a combination of the study of traditional sastras and 
western science, which, he hopes, will enrich both. 
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There is another form and type of education. It is related to the theory and art of politics 
and administration. The Indians should better learn the nature of politics and art of governance 
from the British rulers and the administrators and officers working under the British government 
in India rather than engage in politics of agitation against it. Serious study of political doctrines, 
issues and problems in and through discussions in various associations and meetings will equip 
the Indians with an objective knowledge of political matters which would help them against 
getting swayed by passing popular trends or craze in the political field. Apart from being an 
expression of the loyalist attitude of Bhudev, this suggestion seems to lay bare an element of 
contradiction in Bhudev: his continuous focus on the specificity of inner governance of society in 
India and its autonomy from the all-pervasive control of political power which has marked the 
societies in the west on the one hand, and his advice to the colonized Indians to learn the art and 
science of politics and administration from the west, on the other. Or, does it indicate Bhudev’s 
pragmatic sense? The colonial administration has brought about such deep-seated changes in the 
administrative system of the country and in the psyche of the people as they cannot ignore the 
imperative nature of the new system that has been brought in by the colonial system. It is, 
therefore, important to learn the process of its working, its rules, regulations and procedures. The 
old system where the social and the political would remain separate is anachronistic and cannot 
be brought back to life again. If that is admitted, it appears a little difficult to follow Bhudev’s 
expectation that inner governance of the society of the Indians should be carefully protected 
against the encroachment and subordination by the alien political system that has come to 
colonize India. 

It is difficult to say whether traditionalism of Bhudev gives in before the challenges of 
the modern system. Bhudev’s writing evinces his hope that the Indians embittered but enriched 
by their experience with the colonial system will adroitly handle the situation emerging from the 
interface of tradition and modernity without completely losing their connection with their 
indigenous culture. 

The need for maintaining autonomy and resilience of the indigenous social system of India 
against the dominion of alien system is demonstrated in the regrettable fact of huge wastage of 
money over litigation on scores of trifle matters in courts of law instituted by the colonial 
powers. Such matters could be and can be settled through discussion and counselling by the 
intelligent and learned men with integrity of the villages or the local communities. 

Emphasis on the sense of socio-cultural autonomy of the Indians will help them in their 
avoidance of extravagance caused by their indulgence in luxuries in imitation of the British. 
Indeed, Bhudev speaks of three measures against indigence (dhanahinata) of the Indians: (a) 
curtailment of expenditure (b) precaution against economic loss and wastage, and (c) increase in 
income. The instances given above reveal how the consciousness of the indigenous values and 
material interests of “one’s own people” or members of one’s own society or ethnic group may 
help one realize the purposes stated in (a) and (b) above. 

The Indians do not by nature, points out Bhudev, indulge in worldly pleasures and 
comforts; they have been enculturated through generations in the value of realization of 
otherworldly or spiritual goals. But, in colonial India they seem to lose their traditional values 
and fall a prey to temptations for display of ostentation in their bid to imitate or please the British 
whom they invite to their places. That the European traders in Bengal adverstise that they have a 
huge stock of pork / ham, imported from Yorkshire, for sale at a cheap price to meet the demand 
for it on the occasion of the festival connected with the worship of goddess Durga is a glaring 
example of the perversion and corruption of the original spirit of the Hindus who celebrate the 
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worship of Durga. They must offer feasts to the European Sahibs whom they would invite to 
their places on the occasion of Durga puja and entertain them with dishes of pork or ham, the 
consumption or even the touch of which is forbidden for them by the traditional values. The 
Europeans always prefer the use of goods and articles manufactured by the Europeans to that of 
materials produced by the non-Europeans for whom they have a disdain. The colonized Indians 
do just the reverse. Their servility leads them to invite the European sahibs, i.e., dignitaries and 
officials of the British Government and officers, to their religious festivals, and spend huge sums 
of money for their pleasure. The English themselves laugh at events where “a maharaja borrows 
a huge sum from a trader or a money lender for our entertainment”. “Only the lunatics are 
capable of it”, they derisively comment. 

The Indians can avoid it all if they give up their servility to the colonial administration 
and their imitation of the English way of life which is apparently marked by ‘extravagance’. 
Resilience of the Indians against the tinsel of the English way of life and conscious use and 
consumption of svadeshi goods and readiness to spend on gifts and chanty to the members of 
their own community would make their money available for their own people. Expenditure by 
the Indians of their surplus money on ensuring the supply of potable water for the villagers, 
reclaiming or cleansing of old ponds and tanks, repair of old temples, revamping of moribund 
institutions of traditional learning or setting up of such institutions anew will enrich both the 
mental and the physical health of their own people. 

Improvement of material conditions is a desideratum for every people on earth. Wastage 
of wealth or resources must, therefore, be avoided at any cost: nakdrye dhanamutsrjet (one 
should not spend money on useless matters). Money should be saved for investment in fields that 
yield reasonable returns. Indigenous crafts and industries should be protected and promoted 
through appropriate investment of money there and ensuring the purchase of local products by 
the consumers in preference to foreign-made goods. Consciousness of indigenous culture and 
taste seems to Bhudev a viable bulwark against the onslaught by trade and industry of the alien 
people. Investment should be made by the wealthy Indians for setting up of those industries 
which will manufacture goods that have to be imported at the moment from foreign countries. 
Also, steps should be taken against the encroachment by the alien people on those areas where 
the indigenous people claim a degree of successful performance. If the size of investment for 
revamping the extant industries of the country, starting new industries, or ensuring the 
autonomous operation of business by the people of the country, e.g., the one that is related to 
navigation in internal waterways or waterways connecting them with the sea-routes, appears to 
be beyond the capacity of one or two single investors, joint stock companies by the inhabitants of 
the country may be started. Indeed joint venture in the economic field (if not joint-stock 
companies) has been advised by the scriptures. Bhudev quotes the following advice of the sastra: 
samavayena vanijam labhartham karma kurvatam / 
labhalabho yathadravyam yatha va samvida krtam // 

That is, the merchants will combine together for business that would result in economic gain. 
Everybody will get the share of profit of the joint venture according to his proportion in the 
capital invested or according to the rules agreed upon by the investors. 

Thus the need for change in the socio-economic realm of the life of the Indians under the 
colonial rule is not denied by Bhudev. But, this change must not be in total disregard of the 
tradition of the country and the felt needs of the members of the Indian society. The interface of 
tradition and modernity that follows the colonial rule by the British does not mean the inevitable 
defeat and demise of tradition. The Indian tradition continued in the practices such as acaras has _ 
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developed in tune with the genius of the Indian people, the special nature of their values and 
aspirations, and is suited to their specific needs under the natural conditions obtaining in the land 
of their living. They can be abandoned or decried only at the peril of the Indians themselves. 
Reiteration of the importance of acaras in maintaining the physical and mental health of the 
people is characteristic of the sociology of Bhudev which emphasizes the centrality of dharma or 
constellation of values and practices governing the material considerations and spiritual 
understanding of every people. To ignore it is to neglect a very important aspect of his 
sociological analysis of the Indian society or human society at large. 

The Indian society has, in Bhudev’s vision, never remained moribund. Change in 
continuity has marked its course through millennia. And, continuity in change has been 
especially prominent through the itihasa (recorded in sacred texts, puranas, and codes of 
conduct) of the Indian society. This change or mutation in the social institutions or cultural traits 
in Indian society bas been marked by attempts at reforms made by the members of the Indian 
society itself on their assessment of the felt needs of the people and in tune with the tradition 
which is suited to the specificity of the needs and values of the people of India. Reforms in 
imitation of or at the dictation of any alien people have been most horrifying to Bhudev. 

Bhudev cites the following statement from the Puranas: 

etani lokaguptyartham kaleradau mahatmabhih / 

nivarttitani karmani vyavasthaptrvvakam budhaih // 

samayascapi sadhinam pramanam Vedavadbhavet // 

That is, at the beginning of Kali age, [undesirable] activities mentioned before were ended by 
the wise in society, whose suggestions were regarded as authentic as vedic prescriptions. 
“Therefore, attempts at reform, made according to the above noted principles, and along the path 
of renunciation (nivrttimarga) of or restraint on earthly pleasures and interests, is not against the 
sastras or tradition”.'® But, the step must (a) be towards the preservation of the society, and, 
therefore, in tune with the dharma which facilitates preservation, (b) be agreed upon or approved 
by the distinguished persons of the community, and, therefore, not decided on by any single 
individual and (c) according to the wise counsel of knowledgeable persons in the society. 

But, the kind of social reforms attempted now-a-days evinces (a) the predominance of 
the desire to imitate the alien way of life, (b) the desire of the reform enthusiasts for showing off, 
and (c) trifling with the indigenous pundits or men of learning. And, sometimes, the proposers of 
reform are found to be extremely keen on getting from the alien rulers help or assistance for the 
proposed reforms, and are, therefore, not motivated simply by the desire for protecting and 
preserving the interests of their own people. 


Upasamhdar[a]: Concluding Remarks 

In the concluding part of Chapter Six, i.e., the final chapter of SP, Bhudev tries to establish the 
need for appreciating the “Indian-ness” of the culture and society of India and the inapplicability 
of European social theory, particularly western sociology, to the realization of the task. 

Bhudev writes, “India can claim to possess an excellent science of morals, as well as 
what may be called the science relating to the understanding of laws or social codes, but I do not 
know of the existence of a separate science of society in India”. Sociology is a relatively new 
science in Europe. It is, partially, historical in nature. But works on history in Europe evince the 
predominance of imagination and personal bias of the respective writers. In many cases, the 
inferences or conclusions suffer from the fallacies of malobservation and non-observation. As a 
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result, what they claim to be universal laws of society do not hold good of many societies in 
reality. 

Because of the facts stated above, no rule for determining the trend of development of 
Indian society can be gleaned from the study of western science of society or sociology. “Indeed, 
no treatise produced by western scholarship mentions or considers the facts of societies such as 
that of the Indians. Even those who have portrayed in their works what they have perceived in 
their imagination have not uttered a single word on countries that are subjugated by alien 
powers”. Bhudev’s exposure of the socio-centrism of the works in western sociology holds good 
of the situation even today. At the most, conquest of the territory of one people by another is 
denounced as injurious to both the conquerors and the conquered; but there is hardly any 
reference to the consequences of contact of peoples with one another. Bhudev locates the cause 
of it in a sort of ethnocentrism and xenophobia of the western nations. 

India has, on the contrary, a different experience and viewpoint. Contact of different 
races and ethnic groups has enriched the Indian experience through centuries. Political rule by an 
alien power has not, from the beginning, been opposed by the Indians. Their attitude to, and 
admiration of, the British rule for its promotion of unification of different segments of the Indian 
population and of peace and law and order in India is a case in point. The sense of history of the 
Indians and their way of studying society and culture point out at the same time the adverse 
effects of foreign rule and seek to make the Indians aware of the nature of their own 
responsibility for it and suggest as well the ways to correct their faults and errors. 

In performing the aforementioned task, the study of society and culture by the Indians 
has relied, in fact, on understanding the special character of Indian history as well as of what is 
happening in contemporary Indian society (i.e., Indian society at the specific point of time under 
consideration). The study of histories of other countries and of the so-called sociological treatises 
of the west may be of marginal help for the exercise but to derive from it the principles of Indian 
sociology (Bharatiya samajtattva) or draw inferences regarding the trend of development of 
Indian society is not rational. 

There is another reason why the Indian society is different from the European society. 
The society in India is marked by greater heterogeneity than the European society. There is a 
cycle of attempt at a resolution of this heterogeneity and attainment of a state of equilibrium and 
social stability at one phase and challenge to it by newer elements of heterogeneity coming from 
the peoples with whom the Indians come in contact anew at a different period of time. So long as 
the differences among the groups within the society remain strong, the process of change, 
correspondingly, works relatively fast in order to produce a unity of the disparate elements. Once 
the differences are harmonized and a measure of unification and unity of the constituent elements 
of the society is achieved, it arrives at a state of stability and equilibrium and the pace of social 
change slows down. This equilibrium is, however, challenged after some time and the cycle 
repeats itself. Because of this spirit of toleration of differences between groups of people in the 
Indian tradition against the Europeans’ intolerance and annihilation of the aborigines and 
strangers, the Indian society has survived much longer than many societies of the west in the 
history and evolution of the human race. 

Bhudev is cautious enough not to demand on this count the superiority of the Indian 
culture and social organization to that of Europe in the evolutionary scale of human societies 
though elsewhere he criticized the European social theorists for ignoring India’s candidature for 
a higher position in the scale of evolution. He harps on his basic thesis of multilinearity of 
human evolution. Comparison of the relative strength of societies may be made if they are 
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measured on the same scale of durability and if durability is an indicator of strength. If the 
development of. every society would have followed the same trajectory, comparative 
measurement of the durability and strength of societies could have been made, and judgment 
could have given about the ‘advanced’ and ‘backward’ positions of societies. “But, all human 
societies cannot and do not follow the same route of evolution. As the nature of any end-product 
in nature depends on the character of its constituent elements, so also differences in the 
constituent elements of societies lead to differences in the nature of their development”. Bhudev 
mentions a basic difference between the structures of societies in India and Europe. The 
European society has at its base the heritage of Roman civilization but at the upper layer the 
belligerency and boorishness of the disparate tribes that trounced Rome; the Indian society has a 
plethora of differences at the base but unity at the upper level which has been worked out through 
negotiations at various phases and in different forms. Therefore, to evaluate the achievement of 
the Indian society in the light of the standard or principles of European society is to commit a 
grave error. True, the Europeans display the valour and vigour of an ebullient and workaholic 
race; i.e., they have the rajoguna in abundance. In comparison, the Indians have a relatively 
placid way of life; sattvaguna is predominant with them. The Europeans put stress on increasing 
achievement of material goods and pleasures of life on earth. The Indians have valued continence 
and calmness more than the unbriddled pursuit of profit and material wealth and comforts. But, 
this basic character of the Indian society is not adequately comprehended by the European social 
theorists and western rulers as also by the English-educated Indians. Therefore, they say that the 
Indians are laggards in comparison with the Europeans; it is even said that the Indians do not 
have jatiya bhava or sense of belonging together to the one and same collectivity having its 
autonomous identity. It is palpably false. The Indian society does not in any way lag behind the 
European society nor does it lack in jatiya bhava. 

Of course, the Indians do not consider jatiya bhava as the highest ideal for the human 
heart and intellect; it is but a step to the development of human mind and intellect : Anuraga or 
love of or attachment to (i) one’s own self, (2} one’s family, (3) one’s kin and friends, (4) 
residents of the village or locality which one belongs to, and (5) inhabitants of the region of one’s 
residence constitute the five stages which one gradually passes through in order to reach the stage 
of (6) devotion to one’s own jati or people (svajativatsalya) and attachment to one’s own country 
or patriotism. The Greeks and Romans whose ancestry is reckoned by the western nations could 
think of the development of human mind and vision up to this stage only. (7) The followers of 
Auguste Comte imagined a higher level of development: love of humanity, rather, love of races 
which are not strikingly different from one’s group and people of the country of one’s origin and 
[thus partially] transcending the stage of love for one’s own people and own country. (8) Love of 
the entire mankind is envisioned by Jesus and Mahammad. (9) Love of any and every creature is 
extolled by the Buddhists. (10) But love of the entire nature embracing every living entity as well 
as non-living thing is considered by Aryadharma to be the ideal for human mind and intellect. 
Personally, an Arya wants to go even beyond that and seeks immersion in that all—pervading 
spirit or Brahma that defies description in words. 

Patriotism and consciousness of their identity as a distinctive and autonomous socio- 
cultural entity have been embedded in the love of the Indians for the universe. Because of the 
exigencies of the new situation they are to vindicate the love of their own country and people 
under the guidance of a leader whom they eagerly await. They will pave the way for his 
emergence by getting over the internal squabbles and conflicts, the false sense of individualism 
and freedom because of which they tend to neglect their umbilical cord with their community of 
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origin and their dependence on its strength as a distinctive collectivity. Reinforcement of their 
sense of solidarity and unity and patriotism and devotion to their dharma or distinctive virtues in 
a collective sense will enable them to carve out the path of their development under the 
stewardship of their leader who will come from amongst themselves and have genuine sympathy 
with them because of his deepest familiarity with their problems and predicaments, their hopes 
and aspirations, their values and norms as upheld in their tradition. 

Bhudev’s netrpratiksha, proved empirically valid with the advent of the man within two 
decades of his writing, on the scenario of socio-polical life of the Indians, who fitted very well 
with the image of the leader whom he was waiting for. Bhudev’s Samajik{a] Prabandha is a 
remarkable treatise because of its distinctiveness during Bhudev’s own times and also for recent 
times. From the viewpoint of Bhudev’s own age SP has shown the temerity and ingenuity of 
providing a thoroughgoing, rational critique of western social theory and indigenist westernism. 
His exposure of the fallacies involved in some basic propositions of western social theory, 
saturated as it was with the ‘orientalist’ perspective of the westerners, is logical and bold. He 
propounded his own social theory which calls for a people’s understanding of the problems and 
prospects of its own society and culture in terms of its own categories derived from its own 
tradition without, of course, getting lost in solipsism. It has remained a great challenge for the 
social theory (theories) outside the ‘charmed circle’ of western social theory. Obviously, the path 
suggested by Bhudev puts up many contradictions. 

SP provides, indeed, many instances of contradiction. One may take, for example, its 
consistent defence of the caste system and the hierarchy involved in it. Bhudev has, of course, 
considered untouchability a curse for the Hindu society pervaded by caste but he considers the 
separation of caste groups from one another in terms of prohibition of connubium and 
commensality a mechanism needed for maintaining unity of groups with distinctive identities. 
The modernist can hardly swallow it. But, Bhudev’s stout defence of the caste system that 
appeared to be the most disreputable aspect of Hindu society might be considered, as Sudipta 
Kaviraj legitimately remarks, an act in exercise of courage and ingenuity in the inverted world of 
colonialism. That caste has proved to be an agency for mobilization of the multiple groups in 
Indian society for the successful working of democratic politics in India presents a conundrum 
that has marked the Indian politics of today. Paradox of a similar kind seems to have 
characterized Bhudev’s time as well as his analysis of conditions of that time. 

Bhudev indicted western social theory for the imposition of its image of India on the 
colonized Indians—their disunity and their lack of jatiya bhava and their backwardness in the 
material world because of their obsession with the other world. SP contains evidence of serious 
effort to refute each one of these charges. But, Bhudev’s repeated emphasis on the need for unity 
of the Indians, particularly, for the solidarity of the English-educated Indians with the rest of the 
country constantly reminds one of Bhudev’s confession regarding the lack of unity among the 
Indians at least in his own times. His lashing comments on the indolence of the Indians and his 
criticism of paramarthikfa] svarthaparata of the Indians is an admission of the western 
characterization of Indians as otherworldly and negligent of the actual conditions of life around 
them. Despite his tenacious attachment to Indian tradition and tradition as a vital part of every 
society, Bhudev’s ambivalence towards the interface of tradition and modernity is evident in his 
desire for the cultivation of the knowledge of science and technology and, simultaneously, for 
vindication of what is claimed as truth by the sastras by the sense of logic derived from the study 
of science. A careful reading of SP may suggest many more instances of contradiction in 
Bhudev’s analysis. But, it seems natural when one bears in one’s mind that Bhudev’s attempt has 
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been the first of its kind in the annals of development of systematic knowledge of society in 
India, or for that matter, in the world colonized and culturally dominated by the colonial west. 

To study a millennia old society and culture passing through the meanderings of history, 
sometimes facing squarely and, at other times, dodging, the innumerable challenges, from within 
and outside, to its existence and virtues requires tremendous intellectual ability. SP bears the 
stamp of that rare ability of its author. Its pronouncedly architectonic character and role in 
organizing knowledge about the Indian society and other societies of the world evokes a sense of 
genuine admiration mixed with awe in the minds of its readers. 
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Whoever perceives anything like manyness here goes from death to death. Radhakrishnan comments, “In these two 
verses [II.1.10 & H.1.11], the Supreme 1s declared to be devoid of any difference. The multiplicity of the world does 
not touch the unity of the supreme”. Bhudev’s use of the verse for showing the inextricable connection of the 
mundane and the spiritual is ingenious. 
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Conclusion 


The last few sentences of the preceding Chapter would have been a fitting conclusion to the 
current exploration into the architectonic effort of Bhudev to systematize the knowledge of the 
Indian tradition as distinguished from but related to the knowledge coming from the west. 

But, to act in that way has been stymied not so much because of formal requirement of a 
chapter entitled ‘conclusion’ in an academic treatise as because of the sad feeling which the 
researcher had when she actually visited the place of Bhudev’s residential building and the 
structures that housed the institutions established by him with his life’s savings. Sipra Lahiri 
wrote in her work, published in 1976, that the Viswanath Catuspathi, Brahmamayee Bheshajalay 
and Viswanath Trust Fund were all in working condition at that time. After four years, the 
author, for making initial preparations for studying Bhudev’s life’s works and ideas, visited 
Chinsurah to see the buildings and the working of the institutions with her own eyes and to talk 
to the people who resided or worked there. She found to her astonishment and dismay an almost 
abandoned house on the banks of the Ganges that was once known as Bhudev Bhavan and a large 
compound adjacent to it which was as forlorn as the building. She found with the help of her 
companion, Sanat, a marble plaque indicating the structure which once housed the Bheshajalay. 
Viswanath Catuspathi that is said to be the place where once illustrious personalities such as Sri 
Sri Sitaramdas Omkamath (a spiritual guide of thousands of Hindu disciples and devotees in 
India and abroad) had their lessons in Sanskrit was nowhere to be found in the building that was 
quite near the erstwhile Bhudev Bhavan. The Viswanath Trust Fund too once operated from here. 
But, one or two passers-by met by the researcher and her companion could not say anything 
about it. 

In 2008 one finds that the dilapidated structure of Bhudev Bhavan has not been repaired 
but demolished. In its place a new building has come up. It houses a school for girls not bearing 
the name of Bhudev but the name of another person who was a great freedom fighter, namely, 
Jyotish Chandra Ghosh. Many people in Chinsurah feel that in this way neither of the great souls 
has been properly and adequately honoured by their countrymen. Indeed, Akshay Kumar Adhya, 
writing in 2005, lamented the total obliteration of the footprints of Bhudev from the place where 
he built his residential building and the structures sheltering the organizations which were dear to 
his soul and built with the money which he saved by depriving himself of many kinds of comfort 
usually enjoyed by men of his class. Adhya blames Bhudev’s “unworthy successors” for this 
unforgivable forgetfulness of Bhudev’s contribution to the making of the culture of Bengal. 
Maybe, Adhya means by unworthy successors not merely the direct descendants of Bhudev but 
the Bengalis belonging to Bhudev’s succeeding generations. 

Of course, as the photograph relating to this chapter and presented on Plate 10, there is a 
marble bust of Bhudev in the compound of the school that has come up in place of Bhudev 
Bhavan. But, the building which once housed Viswanath Trust Fund and Viswanath Catushpathi 
has yielded place to a building for the Food Corporation of India. One may nonetheless point out, 
as the photograph presented on Bhudev Smrti Mandiram written with coloured mortar at the apex 
of the wall of the building. One may also read Viswanath Trust Fund on the trellis of iron 
protruding from the shed of the verandah on the front floor of the building inside the entrance 
(Plate 11). There is only a plaque which somehow hangs on a wall of a structure that once had a 
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physical existence. One reads the name of Brahmamayee on it (Plate 11). This is the way how 
Bhudev has been remembered by his countrymen. Of course, in the nearby town of 
Chandennagar there is a street named Bhudev Mukherjee Road, which has branched off from G. 
T. Road at Burrabazar towards the Ganges in the east. Mr. Subhendu Majumdar, an associate 
professor in Chandernagore College and a resident of Chinsurah (where Bhudev once lived) 
raises along with his neighbours, in the vein of Adhya’s remarks, a few important questions. 
How did the government or the state in independent India that has been taking interest in the 
heritage buildings allow the total demolition or conversion leading to virtual demolition of the 
structures of buildings constructed by Bhudev? How is it that the school building which has been 
raised on the ground of Bhudev Bhavan, is not named after Bhudev? Why and how has 
Brahmamayee Bheshajalay stopped working? How has Viswanath Catushpathi become defunct? 
What has been the fate of the Viswanath Trust Fund? What has been the case with Bhudev’s 
interest in cultivation of Sanskrit and his insistence on education in mother tongue? Since the 
answers to the questions have not yet been received by the researcher and also because Bhudev’s 
effort in understanding of the Indian society and tradition has not been continued by his 
successors in the study of society and culture of India, the authoress has to write a few more 
words summarizing most briefly her findings and offering justification of what she has done. 

Bhudev was born in a colonial setting that perceived a meeting of indigenous tradition 
and modernity. Some of the Indians, more particularly Bengali Hindus, living in that milieu were 
impressed with western rationalism and wanted to reform the institutions of the indigenous 
society along the lines of rational considerations. A great majority of the English-educated who 
did not have the social concern of the preceding group was enchanted with the tinsel of the way 
of life of the Europeans. They were eager to eat on the European’s table like beggars. They threw 
all the norms and values of the indigenous society to the four winds. There was a group which 
appalled Bhudev by its iconoclasm and total disregard for the indigenous tradition and which 
proved to be cringingly importuning for the favour of even the petty officials of the colonial 
government. The allurement offered and preaching made by the Christian missionaries for 
converting the Hindu boys to Christianity proved to be a veritable menace. A group of people felt 
that something must be done to reinterpret the values of the indigenous culture to stem the tide of 
wholesale debunking of the traditional way of life by the expanding and penetrating hegemony of 
colonial rule not only in the political sphere but also in the domain of culture. Bhudev belonged 
to this group though he did not belong to the category of diehard conservatives constituting a 
fourth group of people in his milieu. 

Bhudev carried the cudgel for the cultural autonomy of his own society against the 
aggressive western-ism and modernity. And, in this way, Bhudev laid down the first stones of an 
indigenous social theory which helps the Indians understand and explain their society and culture 
in their own terms instead of the terms supplied by the western social theory. Through his work 
Bhudev questioned the supremacy of western culture masquerading as modern culture over 
traditional ways of life as found in societies like India that had been enriched and endowed with 
experiences of life through millennia. He indeed reversed the status of people colonized by the 
west which had hitherto been one of object into that of subject from the new position. Bhudev as 
a member of them questioned the very foundation of religion of Christianity which governs a 
large majority of the Europeans, and where man’s deeds were ultimately of little consequence 
before the judgment of an all-powerful and arbitrary God. By contrast, the doctrine of Karma, 
that is, the doctrine of the consequences of one’s deed binding one through births, was proved by 
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Bhudev to be rational, which was, from the western point of view, irrational and lay at the root of 
fatalism of the Indians and their failures 1n life. 

Bhudev’s defence of the Indian tradition, rather, tradition in general, was elaborated in 
his essays on the family. He showed the importance of the family in the development of 
‘persons’ who would be responsible and understanding members of the society and not atomized 
individuals. The family life, women’s position, particularly, that of widows in it, was the mark of 
autonomy of cultural life of the Indians. And, love of the values of family life would ultimately 
grow into consciousness of cultural autonomy that would ultimately pave the way for yearning 
for political freedom. No doubt, Bhudev’s patriarchal value seems to be too obtrusive for women. 
But, it was signed with a sense of responsibility. 

The longest chapter in this work is related to an analysis of Bhudev’s Acara Prabandha 
or essays on the social codes and rites and rituals and sacraments of the Hindus (with occasional 
comments on the ritualistic punctiliousness of the Muslims). Bhudev has been most seriously 
criticized for this work. Even those scholars who have been most sympathetic with Bhudev have 
tried to bypass Bhudev’s views on the need for observing acaras. It has been shown in the 
treatise why Bhudev highlights the importance of orthopraxy in tantricism and different 
sacraments and rites and rituals. The term, orthopraxy, it is well known, comes from the Greek 
for correct action / activity and is used to emphasize the correct conduct particularly with regard 
to religious activity. Orthopraxy is contrasted with the idea of orthodoxy, which is about having 
the correct sort of belief. According to Bhudev, orthopraxy preserves the cultural autonomy and 
identity of the ethnic group adhering to it. It is particularly important for a subjugated people like 
the Hindus or Indians in the colonial setting. Practice of continence, austerity, regularity gives 
people a measure of strength which helps them fight against cultural or political domination. But, 
the meaning of rituals must be understood clearly by those who practise it. That the acaras and 
sacraments have an undying appeal to the Bengalis as well as other Indians even today is most 
clearly evident in the invitation cards sent by the parents of their children on such occasions as 
annaprasana, upanayana or vivaha, specimens of which have been reproduced in plates in 
Chapter Seven. A Chartered Accountant father and a highly educated mother include the mantra 
on Saptapadi (Plates 7 & 8) in the invitation card issued on the occasion of marriage of their 
highly educated daughter. What is most interesting, the mother informed the researcher, the card 
seller furnished a readymade and printed specimen of what they wanted, i.e., a card containing 
the mantras of Saptapadi, just on their asking. Also, reproductions of cover pages of books by 
Chaudhburani (2006) and Bhattacharya (2007) reinforce the point (Plate 9). 

Bhudev’s Samajik Prabandha binds the two works mentioned above together and 
completes his social theory which is original and which is not a pale imitation but a critique of 
western social theory or western-ism in general. Bhudev anticipates there Max Weber’s 
‘Religionsoziologie’ of comparative analysis of ways of life governed by Hinduism (and, partly, 
Islam), Christianity, Confucianism, Judaism, etc. He also examines en passant Comte’s 
Positivism and Religion of Humanity and tries to justify the superiority of Hinduism and the 
supporting tradition. While he praises certain virtues of the Europeans, ultimately, the Indian or 
Hindu way of life seems to him the most desirable on earth and he offers rational arguments 
about it. He shows that nationalistic feeling has been a perpetual element with the Indians living 
in a multilingual society. And, this nationalism based on a composite culture is not the borrowed 
element from the European culture. Western-ism with its emphasis on individualism, rather, 
egotism, and hedonism and cutthroat competition of individuals for a share of material comforts 
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does not show the way to a life of peace and contentment and love of humanity, rather, love of 
nature and the cosmos. 

In Bhudev’s social theory society is not an absent concept. The moral bond of society 
binds its members and guides them meaningfully to participate in a collective life that is 
informed by a sense of mutual sympathy and responsibility. Diagrammatically presented (below), 
his social theory suggests the interlocking system of families and other manifestations of 
collective life. Their activities and the values pursued by them provide the social and cultural 
stability to the life of men and women in society. But, the values and ideas of this collective life 
and the activities based on them are not confined to or exhausted by the considerations for human 
beings and their mundane life. They extend beyond them and are open to a deep regard for the 
essential and lively relation between the human world and the world of non-human entities. The 
life of men and women lived in and through ever widening circles extends to the cosmos. The 
source of human life and conduct is not the activities of human beings for their own interests of 
life on earth or for the interests of the present generation. Its source is that all-pervading spiritual 
which is immanent through the cosmos. The manifestation of this spirit is realized through a 
chain of responsibilities of man for man, of human beings for non-human creatures, of the world 
of living beings for the non-living entities of the world or the other world or of this time for the 
time hereafter, for the current generation for the future generations. 

Bhudev has been proud of and loud in declaring this Indian, rather, Hindu theory of 
social life as against the western theory. The contradictions of admiration for certain aspects of 
western life and distaste for some other aspects of it created for Bhudev an important problem. If 
he did not succeed in solving it in an absolutely satisfactory manner, he tried to face it with 
courage and wisdom. This courage and wisdom came from, he claimed, his tradition and also 
from his intelligent and critical appreciation of western-ism. But, for the majority of his 
countrymen, he noted with concern, this critical appreciation was lacking. It was his life-long 
regret. He, however, tried to do his bit in arousing in the minds of his countrymen this sense of 
criticism of alien culture and colonial rule. Maybe, he proved to be in the hopeless minority in 
comparison with the progressive admirers of western modernism. But, he struck a new ground in 
sociology, the humanistic science of society, by asking his countrymen to refuse to get 
submerged by the waves of hedonistic modernism, and to try to adapt modernism, wherever it 
would be necessary, to the ethos of their own tradition and maintain their autonomy and identity 
in the comity of nations of the world. 
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Diagrammatical Representation of Bhudev’s Social Theory 
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Reverse Orientalism of Bankim and Bhudev 


Reverse Orientalism evinced in the writings of men like Bhudev Mukhopadhyay and his more 
famous contemporary, Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay, had political, economic and cultural 
reasons behind it. The British attitude after 1858 of considering the Indians as a colonized people 
seems to have substantially diminished the early attraction which the Indians had felt towards 
European liberalism. As the new economic and social conditions in Britain (the product of the 
Industrial Revolution) outdistanced the conditions in India by a century, the British looked down 
upon the whole of India as a depressed area and the Indians as incapable of bettering their own 
conditions. This created a schism between the two peoples which went on widening during the 
nineteenth century and ultimately paved the way for nationalism in the twentieth century. 
Reverse orientalism, which nurtured the process, manifested itself in covert and overt ways in the 
writings of educated Bengalis like Bhudev and Bankim (Bankim Chandra Chatterjee). Indeed, 
the writings of both these thinkers are replete with the display of the critique of the European 
civilization. To take just one example from Bhudev, one may recollect how he has tried to 
debunk the European (British) construction of the oriental (Indian) character while he presents a 
comparison of the basic nature of the Hindu society with that of other societies (mainly on the 
basis of their respective value systems nurtured by their dominant religions). He notices how the 
people of China, Japan and Siam are striving for an equal status with the strong nations of 
Europe and also the measure of success attained by them in the process. The reason for their 
success is attributed by him to the autonomy or independence enjoyed by them and their 
enterprise and active habits. 

The Indians have become emaciated because of their subjugation by the colonial power. 
As if having recourse to an act of catharsis, men like Bhudev talk and exaggerate the inherent 
superiority of the Hindus or the Indian people to the Europeans. A similar exercise is found to 
have been made by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, the famous Bengali litterateur who was 
Bhudev’s friend but was more illustrious than he. Chatterjee was a Deputy Magistrate under the 
British Raj and could not rise to a higher position in the bureaucratic hierarchy despite his proven 
competence. He was acutely aware of the varied nature of discrimination made by the 
Englishmen against the natives of India. He, obviously, mirrored within himself the feeling of 
discontent and displeasure of the small but growing educated middle class of India. He sought to 
cut the European image to size by proving that India and its age-old civilization, although at a 
decadent stage in his own times, was not inferior to the other civilizations of the world. As a 
product of the new Indo-British culture, he used, of course, the methodology of rationalists, and 
his writings, in addition to the elegance of their style and form, reveal also a rich and balanced 
mind, quite capable of grasping the historical forces, which were shaping the future of the 
country. He used different forms of writing, viz., essays, literary criticisms and novels, to 
interpret, explain and criticize the nature of Indian civilization and culture and religion to a 
public more and more avid to understand the new relationship which was developing between 
India and Europe. Bankim Chandra was painfully aware of the shortcomings of his countrymen 
and regretted that his own country lagged behind the westerners in those material and spiritual 
things, which make life worth living. At the same time he realized that part of the reason for 
degradation of his countrymen during the colonial regime was attributable to the manipulation 
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and exploitation of the Indians by the colonial rulers. Bankim Chandra’s response to the sad state 
of affairs is clearly reflected, Mookerjee’ rightly points out, in his review of a book by an Indian 
on Europe in which the author had compared several countries of Europe with his own. Writing 
in Banga Darshan,’ the literary journal edited by him, about the need of such books, Chatterjee 
observed, ‘As a result of our English education we have come to know a great deal of England 
from English books and we have also seen many Englishmen in our country. Still our knowledge 
of England is like the knowledge of the blind who wanted to form an idea of the elephant merely 
by touching it. We read English books written by Englishmen, and England painted by them is 
England as seen through English eyes. What England will look like through our Indian eyes, we 
are not able to see in English publications’”. Thus, the need for construction of the image of the 
west by the people of the orient independently of the dominant and proud European is asserted 
by Chatterjee. He admitted, of course that he had fevourable impression of England through the 
work reviewed by him. He wrote, “There is no doubt that Europe should appear so wonderful to 
our people. One need not doubt also that a country, namely England, a handful of whose people 
after crossing the seas have performed new wonders every day five thousand miles away from 
their home, should undoubtedly be considered to be an admirable country by us. It is, therefore, 
natural that unless one is prejudiced, one is most likely to consider England in a favourable 
light”. 

And, then, it is a bit unusual that Bankim Chandra regretfully added, “When one goes 
abroad, one does not necessarily like everything there. We were, therefore, very curious to hear 
about the things we do not find agreeable in a foreign country. Unfortunately, this book does not 
satisfy this desire”. Why this curiosity about disagreeable elements in a foreign culture? Bankim 
Chandra was prompt to explain the rationale behind this curiosity about the unpleasant things in 
European countries in an account of them by a Bengali or Indian: “Why do we want to hear 
about things we do not like abroad? We do not know if we will be able to explain it. We Bengalis 
are considered to be quantite negligible to great nations like the English. Compared to the 
English we possess nothing which is good. We do not know if this assessment is really correct, 
but having been told this every day again and again, we have come to believe them to be true. 
This belief is no good”.® 

Bankim Chandra continued, if we do not notice some qualities in our people which are 
superior to others and other countries, our love for our country will undergo some diminution. “It 
is, therefore, natural that we always wish to hear whether we are superior at least in some 
respects to the most civilized nations on earth. If we could hear a little about such praise — 
pleasing to our ears — from this well-educated and discriminating writer, we would have been 
indeed very happy. It is not the fault of the author that we did not hear about this praise; alas it is 
our fate”. 
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Bhudev and Kamatha-vrata and Kamatha-kavac 


Readers’ special attention is drawn to an essay by Anurupa Devi, a female Bengali litterateur, 
who gained a modicum of reputation in the earlier half of the twentieth century. 
Anurupa Devi! was Bhudev Mukhopadhyay’s grand daughter and the daughter of Mukundadev 
Mukhopadhyay, the author of Bhudev-Carit (which is considered an authentic biography of 
Bhudev). Readers would get from the essay by Anurupa Devi what might be expected from one 
who had an insider’s view. But, the essay is all the more important because it highlights and 
commends Bhudev’s conservative attitude and behaviour as the much needed quality in the 
colonial milieu of Bengal or India. That conservatism among a subjugated people is not to be 
denigrated but to be extolled as a virtue necessary for the growth of nationalism has been 
effectively argued in Anurupa Devi’s essay as well as the essay to which it was a sequel and 
critical response. Anurupa Devi’s essay “Mahatma Bhudev Mukhopadhyay O Kurmaniti Ba 
Kamatha-vritti” (High-minded Bhudev Mukhopadhyay and the principle of following the 
conduct resembling that of the tortoise) was published in the Bengali journal, Bangavani, in its 
Sravana issue of 1330 (Bengali year). It was written as a protest (Prativad) against Panchkarhi 
Bandyopadhyay’s essay, “Gorhar Katha” (The initial or basic point), which had been published 
in the Caitra issue of the same journal of 1329. Panchkarhi Bandyopadhyay too was a notable 
essayist and journalist.’ He established himself as an orator in course of assisting Sasadhar 
Tarkacudamani in propagation of Hindu Dharma. He made valuable contribution to the writing 
or construction of the social history of the Bengali. He edited quite a few Bengali journals and 
newspapers. He became famous as the editor of the journal, Nayak. He was ambidextrous in 
essaying humorous, satirical and serious composition. He translated, wrote profusely, and edited 
several volumes including Ain-[-Akbari. 

Anurupa Devi took Bandyopadhyay to task for his oblivion of Bhudev Mukhopadhyay 
as an exemplar of the profession and practice of the conduct akin to that of Kamatha or Kurma, 
ie., the tortoise. Bandyopadhyay mentioned Sir Gurudas Bandyopadhyay, the traditionalist 
Brahmin who became a Judge at the High Court at Calcutta and later the first ever Indian Vice- 
Chancellor of a university in British India, as the Bengali gentleman, whose punctilious 
observance of the virtues of kamatha-vrtti was to be emulated by all the patriots interested in 
preserving the indigenous culture of the Hindus or the Indians. He also mentioned Sri 
Muthuswami Aiyar of Madras and Kasinath Tryambak Tailang and Bal Gangadhar Tilak of 
Bombay as other examples of Indians who too honoured and followed Kamatha-vrtti. Anurupa 
Devi was cut to the quick to notice that Bandyopadhyay did not for once mention the name of 
Bhudev in his list of persons who exemplified the practice of the virtue of Kamatha-vrtti. 
Because, Bhudev was, according to Anurupa Devi, a living epitome of the qualities associated 
with Kamatha-vriti. 

Before proceeding to examine the rationale behind Anurupa Devi’s arguments, it would 
be wise to follow what is meant by Kamatha-vrtti. The meaning is explained in both the essays 
mentioned above. Anurupa Devi cites the explanation of the term as it is offered in Bhudev’s 
Pushpanjali: “You should assume the nature of the tortoise, should draw your hands, feet and 
mouth within yourselves, or in other words, give up the desire for enjoyment of luxuries and 
pleasures, deprive yourselves of entertainments of all sorts, curtail your expenditure, even 
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minimize the expenditure on worship of deities and provision of hospitality to the atithis 
{uninvited guests]. You will not waste your money on seeking justice in the courts of law 
instituted by the [foreign] rulers. You will try to get family differences or disputes among the 
members of the family settled within the precincts of the family itself. You should amass strength 
in this way. Be tortoise-natured and you will realise how great your strength is and how strong 
your devotion to our country and society is. It is only those who can bear blows or pains that 
become immensely strong or powerful (Pushpanjali by Bhudev Mukhopadhyay, first edition 
[1876] p. 101)”. According to Anurupa Devi, Bhudev has professed and practised the above ideal 
of Kamatha-vrtti not only in words but also in deeds. 

Bandyopadhyay mentions and explains two related terms, Kamatha vrata and Kamatha 
kavac. According to Bandyopadhyay, a preceptor called Nrsinghacarya explained Kamatha vrata 
or the Vow of following or observing the conduct akin to that of the tortoise and exhorted the 
Hindus of all the provinces of India to observe it meticulously in order to protect and sustain their 
identity and the specificity of their culture against the onslaught of alien culture. Kamatha-vrata 
is inseparably connected with Kamatha-kavac or the amulet or armour of the conduct featuring 
the traits of the tortoise. As Bandyopadhyay explains, “The word, Kamatha or Kamath, is a 
synonym for Kacchap, [i.e., tortoise]. As the hard shell on the back of the tortoise acts as the 
armour for its body and limbs against any shock or injury from outside so also a society has to 
take, at times, the help of ‘Kamath-kavac’ or ‘Kamath armour’ or Kamath-amulet’ for its 
survival. The first and foremost component of ‘Kamath-kavac’ is reticence (samyam) and 
forbearance (titiksha). Enjoyment of luxuries depends on many artisans and many indigenous 
products. But, in the vanquished state of a people both its man-power and its internal resources 
stand depleted. Especially, if a people in its subjugated state wants to enjoy luxuries, it has 
perforce to imitate the race of the rulers. The desire for imitating the way of life of the 
community of rulers annihilates the distinctiveness of the vanquished and subjugated community 
imitating the victors. Its existence as a specific community is imperilled; its dharma [i.e., its 
values and ideals, traits and virtues] perishes. It ceases to exist as a people with its specific 
identity. Therefore, the vanquished community will have to avoid and forsake indulgence in the 
enjoyment of pleasures and luxuries by way of self-defence. It must have recourse to restraint 
and forbearance ...... The first stage in the observance of Kamath-vrata is to criticize and 
condemn all kinds of foreign goods and to persuade all members of one’s own community that 
they are not to be touched.” 

What Bandyopadhyay does in course of explaining the nature and efficacy of Kamath- 
kavac is to offer an explanation of what may be called the ‘functionality’ of a sort of 
ethnocentrism. This ethnocentrism protects a people against the inroads attempted by alien forces 
into the domain of its culture, material and non-material, and social structure. It helps a people 
become self-reliant with whatever meagre resources it may have and zealously guard its ramparts 
against the tinsel world brought in by the alien way of life. Bandyopadhyay claims that a strategy 
based on the aforementioned feeling underlies Mahatma Gandhi’s ‘satyagraha’ and ‘non- 
cooperation’. Whether this assertion is correct or not, it is a clear articulation of Hindu 
nationalism as understood by quite a few Indian thinkers in the nineteenth and early-twentieth 
centuries and Bhudev’s ideas have to be examined in the context of this climate of opinion. In 
farther elaboration of the nature of Kamatha-vrtti and Kamatha-kavac, Bandyopadhyay observes 
that the restriction on the acceptance of water by the members of jal-cal circle (who share the 
same or similar socio-cultural status acceptable to one another, therefore, take water from one 
another) from those of the jal-acal groups developed among the Hindus as a mechanism for 
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preserving their ethnic identity against the levelling and all-absorbing culture of the Musalmans 
during the previous centuries. The Hindus living a simple and unostentatious life could maintain 
in this way their socio-cultural autonomy in their respectively well-demarcated domains through 
the preceding centuries. Bandyopadhyay cites the words of Trevelyan to depict the feelings as 
well as the condition of the traditional Hindus. “We have learnt the rare art of living upon 
nothing and have secured for ourselves the path to immortality.” 

Bandyopadhyay finds even modern nation states like those of Great Britain, France or 
Germany to have taken resort to a sort of ethnocentrism whenever they have faced a crisis 
threatening their economic or politica] interests and autonomy. According to him, conservatism 
is a great virtue and the British are powerful because of their own brand of conservatism which 
breeds an intense love cherished by every one of them towards the society and culture of their 
own or native land. “It will not be an exaggeration to say”, observes Bandyopadhyay, “that I 
have not found any other nation (jati) which is as conservative as the British. Though they live in 
the hot climate of India, they strive, and they have become successful in their striving, to follow 
here the customs, dress, food-habit and habit of drinking, housing conditions which are 
appropriate for the cold climate of the small isles of England. The English buy goods and 
services at the places of the English and they take the canned and stale fish, beef and tongues of 
cows and oxen, jelly and haggis, etc., [coming from Great Britain]. They put on coats and 
trousers made of heavy and coarse wool round the year even when they stay in [the hot and sultry 
climate of] this country. They do not feel complacent with simply clinging to the culture and 
civilization of their native land and monopolizing the control over the means of livelihood 
familiar to them. Almost all of the British feel happy only when they succeed in moulding the 
educated among the vanquished Indians according to their own ideals and in turning them black 
sahibs, in getting them used to their food and drinks, and the manner of their speech. “A ‘Kala 
Aadmi’ or ‘Black Native’ of India must at least once visit England in order to be considered 
civilized and refined in the eyes of the English and fit for the high posts”. Indeed, the English as 
a nation provide a remarkable example of a conservative people that demonstrates the 
distinctiveness of its culture and civilization to the peoples of any and every part of the globe 
touched by it. 

Any victorious nation becomes, rather, is bound to be, exceedingly defensive (therefore, 
offensive) in presence of the vanquished and conquered. It has to brag to the extreme about its 
exploits in front of the subjugated people and denigrate every part and aspect of the culture and 
civilization of the latter. The patent object is to draw the members of the subjugated community 
out of the social circle or boundary of their native community in order to turn them into imitators 
of their (the former’s) habits and customs and to destroy their (the subjugated community’s) 
ethnic identity, their family and kinship system, and their dharma. As the members of the 
subjugated race are made to hear constant criticism by the rulers of their dress and demeanour, 
customs and values, they are led astray and come to cherish the desire for getting assimilated into 
the fold of the ruling race. And, as this desire grows, the identity and specificity of the subjects 
are threatened and, in the long run, the members of the vanquished race are totally destroyed and 
lost. During the British rule in India, it is clearly evident that if one adopts the dress and manners 
of the English, one gets special treatment in government office, in courts of law, and even on 
board the railway carriage. One is, therefore, enticed to imitate, as thoroughly as possible, the 
way of life of the sahibs, i.e., the English masters, and throw the indigenous values and customs 
to the four winds. Since, the leading members of the Hindu society knew it perfectly well, they 
advised all its members to become conservative in their thoughts and actions. Bandyopadhyay, 
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therefore, observes, “To resist the conservatism of the conquering race there is no alternative for 
the conquered race than to get them protected with the armour called kamath-kavac.” He cites a 
few statements which have, according to him, been made by Kabir. According to a saying of 
Kabir, even the attraction of celestial nymphs pales into insignificance beside the bewitching 
power of the way of life of the ruling conquerors. Indeed, once the subjects come to believe and 
accept that the conquerors are superior to themselves in every aspect, they become overwhelmed 
with the superiority-complex of the victorious, which is bom out of conservatism or 
ethnocentrism of the latter. They tend to forget, Bandyopadhyay reminds, the saying of Kabir 
that “victory or defeat is only temporary. It is important to bear in mind that we have not been 
rendered uncivilized barbarians because we have once suffered defeat at the hands of a certain 
foreign power.” Inferiority-complex of any people ultimately leads to its annihilation. 

The corollary of conservatism or ethnocentrism is a sort of xenophobia which, according 
to Bandyopadhyay, should not be regretted but hailed and scrupulously nurtured by the Hindus 
while they remain under the thraldom of the political and cultural domination by the alien rulers. 
Directives regarding what is punya (merit or virtue) and what is papa (sin or vice) underlie the 
Hindu socio-cultural system. Its accompanying value-system suggests what is our own is 
endowed with merit and what belongs to and comes from the ‘others’ is sinful for us. This value 
system has protected the Hindus through centuries from obliteration by the surging waves of 
alien cultural systems. A Hindu would say to the alien rulers, “You are the conquerors and 
governing us, you are capable of enjoying the vast wealth you have procured through your 
exploration of different recesses of the earth and, maybe, you deserve it. But, as I stand 
vanquished, I have to take the kamatha-vrata, i.e., the vow of withdrawing all my strength and 
desires within myself as a tortoise withdraws its head and limbs within its shell. I must do it in 
the interest of self-defence, continuation of my lineage and kinship, preservation and 
perpetuation of the specific identity of the ethnic group which I belong to. I know that I shall be 
deprived of the support of almost all the other peoples for my cause [but I don’t mind that]; I 
don’t expect or won’t accept anything from any other quarters. Truth to tell, what shall I do by 
accepting others’ materials? Where should I keep them? Is there any space or country which I 
can claim to be belonging to me? Alas, I have no dwelling place of my own, no country of my 
own, and no community of my own [where I can do what I like to do]. There is nothing in this 
world which I may claim to own independently. What remains there [which I may call to be my 
own] is this pole of my body. I strive hard to keep it pure and sacred according to the 
prescriptions of our ancestral tradition. If I and other members of the ethnic community which | 
belong to succeed in preserving this purity of mind and body, purity of spirit and action, good 
fortune may again dawn in our life. I would live with the hope that our succeeding generations, if 
they are fortunate enough, will regain the wealth which we have been robbed of.” The patriotic 
Indians will patiently wait for that auspicious moment. Till then the armour of kamatha-vavac 
will help them to resist the temptations of the alien way of life. Till then they will continuously 
repeat the mantra or sacred formula offered by Tulasidasa (the composer of the Tulasi- 
Ramayana, a regional version of the epic): “Savse rasio, savse vasio, kijiyo apna kam, Hanji, 
hanji kahate rahiyo, baithe apan dham.” That is, you should be in good terms with everybody else 
but must not neglect your own duties nor forget to carry out your obligations on time. You may 
express verbal agreement with the others without engaging in unnecessary altercations with them 
but must not abandon what is essentially your own — you must not leave your own space or the 
plane of your own ideas and ideals; you will not give up your traditional food and clothing, 
rituals and customs, texts or neglect duties and obligations ordained through your tradition.” 
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The way of life suggested above demands of the people intending to follow or live it 
steadfastness to it and the strength of character for ignoring the enticement of material comforts 
or mundane advantages proffered by the alien political and cultural system. Bandyopadhyay 
discovered these sterling qualities in the life of one notable Bengalee, viz., Gurudas 
Bandyopadhyay, a devout Hindu who became educated in English and then a Judge under the 
British Raj and later the first ever Indian Vice-Chancellor of a university in British India. He 
showed to his countrymen through his own deeds how one could observe kamatha-vrata, i.e., 
preserve one’s ethnic identity and the indigenous values and ideals of one’s native community 
and culture by overcoming the strong allurements of a life of luxuries and entertainment which 
was offered by the English even though he was educated in the system introduced and managed 
by them. Anurupa Devi criticizes Bandyopadhyay for his omission of the name of Bhudev from 
his inventory of the exemplars of the virtue of observing the Kamatha-vrata. She further 
mentions the life of her own father as another example of the scrupulous observance of Kamatha- 
vrata. She regrets the silence over Bhudev for the following reason. “The Bengali boys and girls 
have heard the news for umpteen times of the hullabaloo attending the consumption of beef by 
the English—-educated youngsters of our community on the side of Goldighi (College Square). 
But, how many of them have the information of that lion amongst men, who remained unmoved 
like the Mainaka mountain in the deluge of strong allurements coming from the west and tried 
for the first time to raise the embankment for resisting the onrush of enticement of worldly 
pleasures [offered by the west]?” According to Anurupa Devi, Bhudev was the pathfinder for the 
members of succeeding generations such as Gurudas Bandyopadhyay in demonstrating how a 
devout Hindu even after receiving English education could cherish in his lifestyle the specific 
identity of the indigenous culture and social system in the throes of meeting the challenge of the 
value system and social arrangement of the occident. 

Bhudev showed through his literary works and his way of living that the practice of 
Kamatha-vrtti involved sincere efforts towards maintaining the purity in daily life according to 
the rules and principles recommended by the indigenous tradition. Observance of rites and rituals 
laid down in the tradition would nourish the spirit of patriotism. It would, therefore, never 
weaken the members of a community but make them conscious of their cultural identity and 
autonomy and eventually kindle in their hearts aspirations for political independence. In Vividha 
Prabandha Bhudev discussed the delicate situation arising out of his inability to honour the 
invitation from the dignitaries of the British officials in India for dining with them. He most 
politely explained the reason for his inability to honour their invitation. Bhudev, himself a 
government officer, ran the risk of incurring the displeasure of his English bosses and colleagues 
by his refusals, polite though they might be. But, he did not relent. His steadfastness to principles 
lent to his explanation a convincing tone and credibility. The English officials accepted his 
explanation without any sense of feeling hurt or being displeased. Anurupa Devi cites the 
following comment by Bhudev in this connection: “It is not at all convincing that Dharma is 
merely a matter of the mind or psyche of the individual and that it is neither strengthened nor 
weakened through the observance or non-observance of the ritual restrictions regarding the 
eating of this or that particular food-article. There is a close relationship of the food that is taken 
and the physical and mental health of the person who takes it.... To show disregard to one’s 
desdcar (or customs and practices peculiar to one’s native country and society) and act in 
contravention of it is essentially a wrongful and harmful act......... The root of dharma seems to 
be worm-eaten in a society if its members lack in or have lost sympathy with the indigenous 
socio-cultural system”. 
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Bhudev’s performance of the rites and rituals and his deference to ritual prohibitions 
ordained by the traditional system of his natal community reflected, points out Anurupa Devi, his 
faithful observance of Kamatha-vrata. It ensured for him a life based on the primal quality of 
goodness or virtuousness (sattvagundnvita path) and led him to the knowledge about the reality. 
Practice of Kamatha-vrata by Bhudev was reflected in his strong love of svadesi silpa or 
indigenous industry and its products. All these were linked with his unflinching devotion to the 
Hindu way of life which prompted him to refrain from accepting the invitation of the British 
Governor for dining with him as well as to take along with him two honest Brahmin cooks while 
he went out for a trip on board a ship for the recovery of the health of his son, or to desist from 
any kind of food which he could not take in presence of his father who had been a devout Hindu. 
“His writings reflect the grief of his heart over the wretched condition of the culture and industry 
of his native land and its inhabitants, i.e., his countrymen, at a time when scores of Bengalis were 
carried away by the flow of foreign goods of luxury and when the Bengalis came to consider 
ignorance of Bengali language to be a mark of their manliness and intellectual superiority”. 

Observance of Kamatha-vrata by Bhudev was prompted, as if, by his concern over the 
‘theft of culture’ of the Bengalis or Indians by the foreign rulers. If the Bengalis were lured by 
the goods made in England and became used to them, their tastes would be radically transformed 
and their demands for goods and services would change beyond recognition. The indigenous 
industries would fail to provide the ‘new kinds of goods and services’ and they would starve and 
even die because of lack of demand for the goods and services produced by them. The Indians 
would increasingly depend on the foreign industrialists and merchants. The consequent lack of 
economic self-dependence would weaken them and make them perpetually subservient to the 
foreign rulers. Understanding of this close connection between cultural autonomy, economic 
independence and political freedom marked Bhudev’s thinking, writing and way of living. It led 
Bhudev to punctiliously observe the rites and rituals, norms and customs prescribed by the 
tradition of his community in the face of the nearly irresistible temptation for goods and services 
ensuring a life of material comfort and luxury which was thrown by the alien way of life, on the 
one hand, and the criticism by the so-called progressive anglophiles, on the other. Anurupa Devi 
cites a long passage from Unavimsati Purān by Bhudev which records the following observation 
of Adhibharati or the mother-goddess representing India in reply to Saint George who is 
presented as a representative of the English rulers of India: “You may claim that you have 
improved the farmlands, cleared the jungles and ensured production of cash crops on the huge 
chunks of land thus reclaimed, and I cannot deny this claim. But, are my children in a position to 
enjoy this increased agricultural produce raised through their hard labour under your regime? Or, 
is it you and your families and kin that enjoy it by depriving them of their dues? If my children 
could enjoy it, they would not have been plagued by unforeseen famines every now and then and 
sent away to the world of Yama (the death-god). You would probably say, ‘The families living in 
your territory are buying and enjoying so many industrial goods with the money earned by them 
in lieu of that increased agricultural produce’. Maybe, it is true! But, what is the nature of those ° 
industrial goods? What else are they than clayware and glassware and knives and scissors made 
of iron? The only worth mentioning product among them is textile. But, you are bringing here 
textile from your country and as a result of it, the quantum of textile produced by my children is 
gradually decreasing. And, what is more, they have begun to forget their art of weaving. The fine 
textile once woven by my children made them famous in the world and it would, it appears, cease 
to exist in reality and be turned into a mere legend in no time. A large part of the money which 
the families of your community and country are offering to my children in exchange of the 
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surplus agricultural produce raised by them is being taken away by your employees in this 
country in the form of salaries and wages and would ultimately return to your native land and the 
rest also is being sent to your native land in the form of allowances to the reserves in your 
country who may some time in future serve you in this country. Fragile glassware is being 
brought to India by you but it is hardly of any use for our day-to-day living. And, in lieu of that, 
rice is going out of this country, which rice is for us synonymous with life itself. It is said, 
‘Dhanyadhanat na ca anyadhanam’ , i.e., there is no wealth which is more valuable than paddy or 
rice. My ignorant children are selling paddy to the outsiders and being compelled to live simply 
on herbs, creepers and leaves. They are consequently losing vitality and being tormented by the 
famines. My children are inexperienced and how should I blame them? Even the mature and the 
experienced cannot resist the temptation of buying the glittering goods and wares with the variety 
of colourful designs on them which are produced by you and they even risk fasting for buying 
them”. 

Bhudev’s observance of Kamatha-vrata in the form of adherence to the traditional rites 
and ritual restrictions and avoidance of the life of luxuries offered by the western way of life was 
thus an inseparable part of his patriotism which combined the yearning for economic self- 
reliance with aspiration for political freedom. Once the Indians gave in before the tide of 
consumerism let loose by the western world, they would strike at the root of the viability of the 
indigenous economic system and the hope for political freedom. The close connection between 
the way of life and economic and political independence becomes all the evident, thinks Anurupa 
Devi, in Bhudev’s remarks about the way in which sessions of the Indian National Congress 
were held in his time. Anurupa Devi points out that Bhudev never had any sympathy with the 
way in which the Indians, dressed cap-a-pie in western apparel, showered seemingly piercing but 
actually vapid remarks against the foreign rulers. Once, a Congress leader, a Barrister by 
profession, told Bhudev that it was a misfortune that a patriotic thinker like Bhudev did not have 
sympathy with the Congress. Bhudev replied, “Who says that I have no sympathy with the 
principles and objectives of the Congress and the efforts made by it to earn self-government of 
the country from the English with their help (/ngrajer hat diya)? The patriotic Englishmen do 
not, just like me, look upon the manners of Congressmen with favour when they see them given 
to the dress, food, and mode of greeting of an alien race but they are not displeased with the 
Congress when they find the use of Bentwood furniture costing 36,000 rupees during annual 
conferences of the Congress. For, real patriotism or love for the people of their own race lies with 
them only. Do you know what they say between themselves? They say, ‘We don’t mind the 
reproach by the Congressmen for a day or two if they augment the income of the Australian 
artisans, who belong to our stock, by the substantial amount of 36,000 rupees a year. Our 
Australian kinsmen would thus realize the price of the reproach.’ When the Congressmen would 
arrange their meetings or conferences or annual sessions under the trees on open fields and come 
to use madur (mat), catai (coarse mat made of date-leaves or palm-leaves or bamboo-slips) and 
sataranc (durrie) for their seats, the valiant English will start considering them with a modicum 
of respect and the purpose of the Congress will be realized. Appreciation is not possible or real in 
the absence of esteem.” And, Anurupa Devi finds the fulfillment of Bhudev’s prophecy in the 
meeting of the Congress session of 1920 when the Congressmen took their seat on the sataranc 
(durries) as had much earlier been suggested by Bhudev. 

Bhudev led a life of restraint and plain living and scrupulously shunned the attraction of 
a life of luxuries and made thereby handsome savings. He utilized what he saved for creating the 
“Visvanath Trust Fund” in order to facilitate studies in sastras which he believed would promote 
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the welfare of his countrymen. The lack of adequate remembrance of Bhudev’s life and works 
lies, according to Anurupa Devi, not in the lack of their relevance for the life of Indians in later 
days but because of their exclusive choice of the pravritti-marga or worldly life which was made 
all the more attractive by the luxury goods supplied by the west. People given to a life of material 
comforts and enjoyment dread the advice for the path of restraint and renunciation. Bhudev had, 
therefore, been kept at a distance. But, Bhudev counselled those who cherished patriotism to 
have fortitude, to renounce pleasures, and to practice restraint. All these involve the capacity to 
calmly accept and withstand hardship in life. This capacity would provide the lost glory and 
strength to the patriots to achieve the independence of their country and natal community. 
Bhudev himself pointed out the role of this virtue in the victory of Ramachandra and Yudishthira 
in the epics of Ramayana and Mahabharata. 

It was not only Bhudev himself but bis sons too, particularly, Mukundadev 
Mukhopadhyay, Anurupa Devi’s father, that scrupulously observed the Kamatha-vrata. 
Mukundadev also was educated in the English system. Still he followed indigenous method and 
indigenous goods as far as practicable. He shunned, rather boycotted, almost all types of foreign- 
made goods “expcept the scientific (or scientifically produced objects [Vaijnanic Dravyadi}” 
which were considered essential for the treatment of the patients. He scrupulously avoided the 
English cuts in hair dressing or in the garments used by him or the children, and western food, 
i.e., everything which seemed to be not in tune with the indigenous values and nationalistic spirit. 
Anurupa Devi remarks that the emphasis on the use of swadesi goods and pursuance of swadesi 
way of life during the partition of Bengal did not seem dramatic to her or her siblings and her 
superiors because they had long been habituated with what was suggested by the Swadeshi 
Movement. She finds a close resemblance of the Gandhian principle of non co-operation with 
the tenets of Kurmaniti advocated by Bhudev and Mukundadev. Enthusiasm over spinning thread 
on the hand-moved spinning-wheel during the Swadeshi days or the days of Gandhian non- 
cooperation was not at all unknown to the members of the family of Bhudev and Mukundadev. 
Indeed, Bhudev’s father and superiors too never used the cloth of fine texture which was made in 
textile mills. They used cloth woven in handlooms. Mukundadev never went to the court of law 
or to the police station for the settlement of his disputes with the tenants who failed to pay the 
rent or khajna on time or for reporting the case of theft in the family even if it involved precious 
jewellery. While taking food, he meticulously followed the rules of purity. He used short dhotis 
to demonstrate how one could live an unostentatious life. And, for treatment of illness he relied 
also on Kaviraji (Ayurvedic) system, the indigenous system of medicine and medical care. 
Indeed, he and other members of his family themselves took pains for preparing the pure and 
appropriate medicine prescribed in the kaviraji system. He made arrangements for the 
distribution of Kaviraji medicine free of cost to the needy in the charitable dispensary for 
homoeopathic treatment and medicine. Bhudev and his descendants volunteered for austerity and 
thrift in their day-to-day living for upholding the specific identity of the community they 
belonged to and it was most intimately connected with their yearning for political and economic 
independence of their native land. And, therein lay the cause of Anurupa Devi’s regret over 
Panchkarhi Bandyopadhyay’s silence on Bhudev in his discussion of Kamatha-vrata and its 
observance by patriotic Indians. 
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! Bangali Caritabhidhan (Sengupta and Basu, eds. 1994) records (p.19) Anurupa Devi (9. 9. 1882 ~ 19.5.1558). [Born 
in} Calcutta. [Father] Mukundadev Mukhopadhyay. Grandfather Pandit Bhudev Mukhopadhyay. Her first story, 
written under the pen-name Rani Devi, was published in connection with Kuntalini Prize competition. In the 
Bengali year 1311 her first novel, Ti/kuthi was published in the journal, Navanur. She gained recognition after the 
publication of her novel, Poshyaputra [Foster son] in the Bharati in the Bengali year of 1313. She was enthusiastic 
about social reform, connected with several institutions of education for girls in Kashi and Calcutta and founder of 
more than one Women’s Welfare Ashramas. In 1930 A.D. she founded “Mahila Samavay Pratishthan” (Women’s 
Cooperative Association). She was a leader of the movement for securing the rights of Women. Her novels, 
Mantrasakti, Ma, Mahdnisd, Pather Sathi, Vagdatta, were rendered into dramatic form. Jyotihhara, Uttardyan, 
Sahitye Nari, Srashta O Srishti, Vicdrpati, were the other notable pieces among the thirty-three works produced by 
her. She was awarded Jagattarini Gold Medal and Bhubanmohini Dasi Gold Medal (1941) by the University of 
Calcutta. 

? Bangah Caritabhidhan, p. 253. 
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The last part of the letter by Bhudev to Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, the leader 
of the Positivist Society, stating his opinion on Comte's Positivism. Note the word, 
positive, in the letter and Bhudev’s signature at the end of It. 


Plate 2, Page 23 
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‘= . Be acs Cab Ba MORASS BCLS DEN E RIK AeA SCARE BD 
This photograph of Bhudev in his young age was printed for a year on the front page 


of each issue of the Education Gazettee after Bhudev's death. 


: Plate 3, Page 33 





The Silver Medal awarded to Bhudev Mukhopadhyay for his distinguished service 
in the Education Department of the Bntish Government in India. 
Even his descendants could not say anything about the occassion of the award. 
Did It accompany Budev’s receipt of the title C.1.E.? 
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The front page of an issue of the Education Gazette - Saptahik Vartavaha, 
edited by Bhudev (from the file copy preserved in Uttarpara Jaykrishna Public Library) 
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Card for the Upanayana or the Sacred Thread ‘dtaienon 
Plate 6, Page 339 
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Card from a sophisticated Bengali Hindu family 
inviting quests to the marriage ceremony of its daughter 
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Plate 7, Page 502 





rine of invitation in English i in the same marriage card (the upper p part) as s mentioned 
before and the mantra for Saptapadi in Bengali along with its English rendering (the lower part) 
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Cover of Chaudhurani's book (2006) on StreeAchar{a] on traditional 
rites performed at wedding by women whose husbands are alive. 





Front Cover of Bengali Weddings 
(depicting rites on marriage) 
by Bhattacharya (2007) 
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A School in the name of another Bengali patriot on the ground 
where once Bhudev Bhawan stood 
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Only a bust of Bhudev in the School compound 


Plate 10, Page 500 
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Only the marble tablet of once existing Brahmamayee Bheshajalaya 


Plate 11, Page 500 & 501 


